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PREFACE. 


George  Martin  Lane  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1897. 
His  Latin  Grammar^  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  during  the  intervals  of  teaching  in  Harvard  University, 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  at  that  time  approaching  completion. 
The  first  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  pages  had  been  stereo- 
typed ;  the  pages  immediately  following,  on  the  Relative  Sentence 
and  the  Conjunctive  Particle  Sentence  through  quod  and  quia 
(pages  292-302),  together  with  the  chapter  on  the  Infinitive 
(pages  374-386),  were  ready  for  stereotyping;  of  the  remainder 
of  the  book,  pages  303-373  and  387-436  were  in  the  form  of  a 
first  draught;  finally,  he  had  received  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  but  had  never  examined,  the  manuscript  of  the  chapter 
on  Versification  (pages  442-485),  written  at  his  invitation  by 
his  former  pupil.  Dr.  Herman  W.  Hayley,  now  of  Wesleyan 
University. 

It  was  found  that  my  dear  and  honoured  master  had  left  a  writ- 
ten request  that  his  work  should  be  completed  by  me,  in  consul- 
tation with  his  colleagues.  Professors  Frederic  De  Forest  Allen 
and  Clement  Lawrence  Smith.  A  month  had  scarcely  passed 
when  scholars  everywhere  had  another  heavy  loss  to  mourn  in 
the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Allen.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards. Professor  Smith  left  this  country,  to  take  charge  for  a  year 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  but  not  be- 
fore we  had  agreed  that  circumstances  required  the  early  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  notwithstanding  his  absence.  I  was  thus  deprived 
of  two  eminent  counsellors,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  assistance. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  (303-373  and  387-436), 
exclusive  of  Versification^  were  yet  to  receive  their  final  form. 
Professor  Lane  had  determined  the  order  in  which  the  topics 
contained  in  these  pages  should  be  treated,  and  no  change  has 
been  made  in  that  order.     Most  of  the  main  principles  of  syntax, 
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too,  have  been  left  exactly  as  they  were  expressed  in  his  draught. 
This  draught  was  written  some  years  ago,  and,  although  he  had 
corrected  and  annotated  it  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  writing  it  out  afresh  he  would  have  made  many  alterations 
and  improvements  which  are  not  indicated  in  his  notes.  Conse- 
quently, he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  errors  and  omissions  in 
the  pages  which  had  not  received  his  final  approval,  yet  I  con- 
ceived it  my  duty  to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  his  corrected  draught;  and  this,  in  the  statement  of 
almost  all  the  main  principles,  I  have  been  able  to  do.  Some 
modifications  and  some  radical  alterations  were  inevitable;  in 
particular,  the  treatment  of  quamviSy  quando,  quin,  the  Supine, 
and  Numerals  seemed  to  call  for  much  amplification  and 
rearrangement.  I  have  also  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  some 
seventy  sections^  under  various  heads,  and  Dr.  Hayley  has  been 
good  enough  to  write  sections  2458-2510,  which  precede  his 
chapter  on  Versification.  But,  in  general,  my  principal  fiunction 
has  been :  first,  to  provide  additional  Latin  examples  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  Professor  Lane  had  formulated ;  secondly,  to  enter, 
under  the  various  principles,  historical  statements  regarding  the 
usage  in  the  Latin  writers,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities  at  my 
disposal. 

Professor  Lane's  own  method  was  far  from  that  of  a  compiler. 
He  took  nothing  for  granted  without  thorough  investigation,  how- 
ever well  established  it  might  seem,  and  he  followed  the  dic- 
tum of  no  man,  however  widely  accepted  as  an  authority.  For 
example,  his  many  pupils  and  correspondents  will  remember 
how  untiring  he  was  in  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  even 
the  minutest  points  of  inflection.  Thus,  for  the  List  of  Verbs 
(§§  922-1022),  he  made  entirely  new  collections,  and  admitted 
no  form  among  the  'principal  parts'  unless  actually^ fouiid  repre- 
sented in  the  authors.  In  the  details  of  syntax,  he  was  equally 
indefatigable ;  the  sections  on  the  Locative  Proper  (1331-1341), 
for  instance,  contain  the  result  of  an  immense  amotmt  of  painful 

1  The  sections  which  I  have  added  are  as  follows :  i866, 1873, 1878, 1879, 
1880,  1887,  1890,  1901,  1902.  1903.  1907,  1909,  1913,  1922,  1927,  1935,  1964, 
197s.  >978,  1979.  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983,  1984,  1989,  1990,  2011,  2012,  2013, 
2014,  2015,  2068,  2086,  2088,2097,  2111,  2122,  2152,  2155,  2255.  2264,  2267, 
2271,  2273,  2275,  2276,  2277,  2281,  2289,  2292,  2345,  2357,  2400,  2406,  2407, 
2408,  2409,  2410,  241 1,  2412,  2413,  2414,  2740-2745. 
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research.  He  devoted  much  anxious  thought  to  the  definitions 
and  the  titles  of  the  various  constructions :  thus,  the  distinction 
between  the  Present  of  Vivid  Narration  (1590)  and  the  Annal- 
isiic  Present  (1591)  seems  obvious  now  that  it  is  stated ;  but  to 
reach  it  many  pages  of  examples  were  collected  and  compared. 
He  held  that  examples  printed  in  the  grammar  to  illustrate  syn- 
tactical principles  should  never  be  manufactured ;  they  should  be 
accurately  quoted  from  the  authors,  without  other  alteration  than 
the  omission  of  words  by  which  the  construction  under  illustra- 
tion was  not  affected.  He  was  careful,  also,  not  to  use  an  example 
in  which  there  was  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  text  in  that  part 
which  covered  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  example.  To 
*  Hidden  Quantity '  he  had  given  much  attention,  and  many  of 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  this  subject  were  published,  in  1889, 
in  the  School  Dictionary  by  his  friend  Dr.  Lewis.  Since  that  time 
he  had  found  reason  to  change  his  views  with  regard  to  some 
words,  and  these  changes  are  embodied  in  the  present  book,  in 
which  he  marked  every  vowel  which  he  believed  to  be  long  in 
quantity. 

The  order  in  which  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  grammar 
are  here  presented  will  not  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  grammars  published  by  Germans.  It  is 
the  scientific  order  of  presentation,  whatever  order  a  teacher  may 
think  fit  to  follow  in  his  actual  practice.  The  table  of  contents 
has  been  made  so  full  as  to  serve  as  a  systematic  exposition  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  make  needless  any  further  words  upon  it  here. 
In  the  Appendix  Professor  Lane  would  have  inserted,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  custom,  a  chapter  on  the  Arrangement  of  Words ;  but 
the  draught  of  it  which  he  left  was  too  fragmentary  for  publica- 
tion. Since  the  proper  preparation  of  the  chapter  would  have 
greatly  delayed  the  publication  of  the  book,  it  was  thought  best 
to  omit  it  altogether,  at  least  for  the  present.  This  topic,  in  fact, 
like  some  others  in  the  Appendix^  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on 
Latin  Composition  than  to  a  Latin  Grammar. 

For  the  indexes,  and  for  much  valuable  help  in  proof  reading, 
I  heartily  thank  Dr.  J.  W.  Walden,  another  of  Professor  Lane's 
pupils. 

In  the  course  of  his  work.  Professor  Lane  frequently  consulted 
his  colleagues  and  other  distinguished  scholars  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.     He  gratefully  welcomed  their  advice,  and  care- 
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fully  considered  and  often  adopted  their  suggestions.  Had  he 
lived  to  write  a  preface,  he  would  doubtless  have  thanked  by  name 
those  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  under  particular  obliga- 
tion, whether  from  direct  correspondence  or  tlirough  the  use  of 
their  published  works ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  information  in 
my  possession  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  this  pleasant  duty. 
Of  Professor  Lane's  pupils,  also,  not  a  few,  while  in  residence  as 
advanced  students  at  the  University,  were  from  time  to  time  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  material  which  he  used  in  the  gram- 
mar. They,  like  his  other  helpers,  must  now  be  content  with 
the  thought  of  the  courteous  acknowledgment  which  they  would 
have  received  from  him. 

MORRIS  H.  MORGAN. 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  May^  1898. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAR 

I.  Latin  Grammar  has  two  parts.  I.  The  first  part 
treats  of  words:  (A.)  their  sound;  (B.)  their  forma- 
tion; (C.)  their  inflection.  II.  The  second  part  shows 
how  words  are  joined  together  in  sentences. 


PART   FIRST  ^  WORDS 


PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

2.  The  principal  kinds  of  words  or  Parts  of  Speech  are  Nouns* 
Verbs,  and  Conjunctions, 

3.  I.  Nouns  are  Substantive  or  Adjective. 

4.  (A.)  Nouns  Substantive,  otherwise  called  Substantives,  are 
divided,  as  to  meaning,  into  Concrete  and  Abstract. 

5.  (i.)  Concrete  Substantives  denote  persons  or  things.  Concrete 
Sul^tantives  are  subdivided  into  Proper  Natnes^  which  denote  individual 
persons  or  things:  as,  CicerS,  Cicero;  R5ma,  Rome;  and  Common  A'^ames^ 
otherwise  called  Appellatives^  which  denote  one  or  more  of  a  class:  as, 
homo,  mati;  taunis,  bull. 

6.  Appellatives  which  denote  a  collection  of  5in|;Ie  things  are  called  ColUe'" 
trues:  as,  turba,  crowd;  ezercitus,  army.  Appellatives  whidi  denote  stuff,  quan- 
tity,  material,  things  not  counted,  but  having  measure  or  weight,  are  called  Material 
Substanlives :  as,  vinum,  witte ;  ferrum,  iron;  faba,  liorsebeans. 

7.  (2.)  Abstract  Substantives  denote  qualities,  states,  conditions  : 
as,  rubor,  redness ;  SiequitSLa, /ttirness  ;  sS\itVid6,  loneliness. 

8.  (B.)  Nouns  Adjective,  otherwise  called  Adjectives,  at- 
tached to  substantives,  describe  persons  or  things:  as,  ruber,  redy 
aequvLBt/airy  Bolua,  alone, 

9.  Pronouns  are  words  of  universal  application  which  serve" 
as  substitutes  for  nouns. 

Thus,  taurus,  bull,  names,  and  ruber,  red,  describes,  particular  things  ;  but  e^o, 
/,  is  universally  applicable  to  any  speaker,  and  meus,  tnine,  to  anything  belongmg 
to  any  speaker. 
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xo.  Adverbs  are  mostly  cases  of  nouns  used  to  denote  manner,  place, 
time  or  degree :  as,  subitd,  suddenly  ;  forSs,  out  of  doors;  did,  long;  vald6, 
mightily f  very, 

XX.  Prepositions  are  adverbs  which  are  used  to  modify  as  prefixes  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  or  to  define  more  nicely  the  meaning  of  cases :  as,  vocd, 
I  calif  Cvoc5, 1  call  out ;  ex  JXth^^from  town, 

12.  II.  Verbs  are  words  which  denote  action,  including 
existence  or  condition:  as,  regit,  he  guides ;  est,  he  is;  latet, 
he  is  hid. 

13.  III.  Conjunctions  connect  sentences,  nouns,  or  verbs :  as, 
et,  and;  sed,  but, 

X4.  Interjections  are  cries  which  express  feeling,  and  are  not  usually  a  part  of 
the  sentence :  as,  S,  ah  ;  heu,  alas, 

15.  There  is  no  Article  in  Latin :  thus,  mCnsa  may  denote  iabUf  a  tabU^ 
or  the  table. 


A.    SOUND. 

ALPHABET. 


16.  The  sounds  of  the  Latin  language  are  denoted 
by  twenty-one  letters. 


Character 

Name 

pronounced 

Character 

Name 

pronounced 

A 

a 

ah 

M 

cm 

em 

B 

be 

bay 

N 

en 

en 

c 

ce 

kay 

0 

0 

0 

D 

de 

day 

P 

pe 

pay 

E 

e 

eh 

a 

qu 

koo 

F 

ef 

^f 

R 

cr 

air 

C 

ge 

g^y 

5 

es 

ess 

H 

ha 

hah 

T 

te 

tay 

I 

i 

ee 

V 

u 

00 

K 

ka 

kah 

X 

ix 

eex 

L 

el 

el 

The  sound  indicated  by  -ay  above,  as  *bay*  is  only  approximate ;  the 
true  sound  is  that  of  the  French  i  mfite  ;  see  36. 

17.  The  Latin  alphabet,  which  originally  consisted  of  capitals  only,  was,  with  the 
exception  of  G,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Comae,  but  tlie  letters  were  called  by 
a  new  set  of  names.  The  letter  C  (first  written  <)  and  K  had  originally  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  T  and  K.  Afterwards  K  dropped  out  of  general  use,  and  the  sign 
C  stood  for  both  sounds.  But  as  this  proved  inconvenient,  a  new  character,  Q. 
was  formed  by  adding  a  stroke  to  the  C.  This  was  used  for  the  old  <,  while  C 
kept  the  k  sound  only.  Occasionally  q  is  written  for  c :  as,  peqQnia  for  pecQnia, 
money;  qum  for  cum,  with. 
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x8.  K  and  the  old4ashioned  character  for  Q,  namely  C,  were  kept  in  abbrevia- 
tions:  as,  K.,  for  kalendae,  caUnds;  C,  for  QSius;  3.,  for  GSia;  Cn.  for 
Qnaeus. 

19.  In  Cicero's  time  two  other  letters  were  already  in  use  in  Greek  words ; 
these  were  always  called  by  their  Greek  names,  and  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet ;  they  are  Y,  named  u  (35),  and  Z,  named  zCta. 

20.  Before  the  introduction  of  these  letters,  u  was  used  for  the  Greek  Y :  as 
BuTTUs,  later  Pyrrhus ;  and  s,  or,  as  a  medial,  8S,  for  Z :  as,  85na,  helt^  later 
zdna;  malacissS,  I  soften. 

21.  The  characters  I  and  V  represent  not  onlv  the  two  vowels 
1  and  u,  but  also  their  cognate  consonants,  namea  consonant  1  and 
consonant  u,  and  equivalent  to  the  English  y  and  w  respectively. 

22.  The  consonant  i  was  sometimes  represented  by  a  taller  letter,  especially  in  the 
imperial  age:  as,  vlaXok^ greaier ;  or  a  oouble  i  was  written:  as,  eiivs,  of  him; 
Grftiiugenarum,  ofGreeh-bom  men  (Lucr.) ;  3iiG,  /  say;  MSiia  (Cic).  Some- 
times the  two  designations  were  confounded,  a  double  i  bnng  written,  and  one  or  the 
other  letter  made  taller:  as,  Eilvs  or  Elivs. 

23.  In  schoolbooks  and  most  texts  of  the  authors,  the  vowel  u  is 
printed  U,  u,  and  the  consonant  V,  v.  A  character,  J,  i,  was  introduced  in 
the  17th  century,  to  indicate  the  consonant  i.  But  this  character  i|  no 
longer  usual  in  editions  of  the  authors,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear 
from  schoolbooks. 

24.  The  distinction  between  u  and  v  is  not  always  made  very  consistently :  q 
has  r^Iarly,  and  g  and  8  have  sometimes,  an  aftersound  of  Wy  best  represented  by 
V ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  write  U,  as  in  the  following  disyllables  :  qudrum, 
of  whom;  anguis,  snake;  suSvis,  sweet. 

2^.  The  alphabet  represents  a  series  of  sounds,  ranging  from  the  fullest  vowel 
sound  a,  to  a  mere  explosion,  as,  c,  t»  or  p.  These  sounds  are  roughly  divided 
into  vowels  and  consonants.  ' 


VOWELS. 

26.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (y),  are  either  long  or 
short.  The  sound  of  a  long  vowel  is  considered  to  be 
twice  the  length  of  that  of  a  short. 

27.  The  same  characters  are  ordinarily  used  to  denote  both  long  and 
short  vowels.  But  at  different  periods  long  vowels  were  often  indicated  in 
inscriptions  thus : 

28.  ( I.)  From  134  B.C.  to  74  B.C.,  long  a,  e,  or  u  was  sometimes  doubled  :  as, 

AARAj  a/tar;  faastores,  sAepherds ;  leege,  ^//rw;  ivvs,  rr]^^/. 

29.  (2.)  Long  i  was  often  denoted  (a.)  From  134  B.C.  on,  by  the  spelling  ei  :  as, 

DARBi,  be  given;  rbdieit,  has  came  back;  interieisti,  hast  died,  {b,)  From  88 
B.C.  on,  by  a  taller  letter  (•  /  longa')i  as,  hIc,  this;  KbCA,  fastened.  But  *i longa * 
is  often  used  for  initial  consonant  i,  or  for  decorative  purposes. 

30.  (3O  From  63  B.C.  on,  a  mark  called  VLOpex  CDJD)  was  often  put  over  a 
long  vowel :  as,  piciT,  made;  hort2nsivs  ;  dv^viratvs,  duumvirate.  The  apex 
was  written  '  in  the  imperial  age,  and  was  turned  by  the  grammarians  into  the 
horizontal  mark  ~,  still  in  use. 
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31.  In  schoolbooks,  a  long  vowel  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  over 
it :  as,  Sra,  altar ;  tnCnsis,  month ;  5rdS,  series,  A  short  vowel  is  some- 
times indicated  by  a  curved  mark:  as,  ^t,  through;  dUix, /eader ;  but  this 
mark  is  unnecessary  if  long  vowels  are  systematically  marked.  A  long  vowel 
which  is  sometimes  shortened  in  pronunciation  is  called  common,  and  is 
marked  ^ :  as,  mih!,  to  me, 

PRONUNCIATION   OF  VOWELS. 

32.  The  sound  of  a  vowel  is  the  same  as  its  name. 

33.  The  long  vowels  are  pronounced  thus :  a  as  in  father; 
6  as  ^  in  the  French y?/^;  i  as  in  machine;  5  nearly  as  in  tone; 
u  as  in  rule. 

34.  The  short  vowels  have  the  same  sounds,  shortened :  a  as  in 
the  first  syllable  of  papa;  e  nearly  as  in  step;  i  as  in  pit,  but  with  a 
little  more  of  an  ee  sound ;  o  as  in  odeyy  u  as  in  pu//. 

35.  The  sound  of  y  (short  or  long)  is  intermediate  between  u  and  i, 
like  the  French  u  or  German  tt.  Short  u  also  before  b,  p,  m,  or  f,  passed 
into  this  sound,  and  then  into  i:  as,  lacruma,  lacrima,  tear;  optumus, 
optiftius,  t^st. 

^6.  The  names  of  the  English  letters  a  and  d  are  a  pretty  close  approximation  to 
the  Latin  sounds  e  and  o.  But  the  English  a  and  0  are  both  diphthongs,  a  having  a 
vanishing  sound  of  ee  (not  heard  in  the  §  of /?/«),  and  o  of  A7,  while  the  Latin  e  or  o 
has  one  sustained  sound 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   VOWELS. 

37.  Vowels  are  divided  into  open^  otherwise  called 
strongs  and  close^  otherwise  called  weak.  The  most 
open  vowel  is  a,  a ;  less  open  are  o,  6,  and  e,  e. 
The  close  vowels  are  u,  u  (y,  y),  and  i,  i. 

38.  a  is  uttered  from  the  expanded  throat ;  u  is  labial,  made  by 
narrowing  and  rounding  the  lips,  and  i  is  palatal,  o  stands  between 
a  and  u  ;  e  between  a  and  i ;  and  y  between  u  and  L 


DIPHTHONGS. 

39.  The  combined  sound  of  an  open  vowel  and  a 
closer  one  is  called  a  Diphthong.  All  diphthongs  are 
long. 

40.  In  their  origin  diphthongs  are  of  two  kinds :  (a.)  root  diphthongs :  as  in  foedus, 
treaty ;  aurum,  gold;  or  (^.)  the  result  of  vowels  meeting  in  formation,  compositioui 
or  inflection :  see  99. 
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Consonants.  [41-49. 


41.  The  common  diphthongs  are  au,  ae,  and  oe.  Uncommon 
diphthongs  are  ni,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  close  vowels,  and  eu  ; 
also  the  following,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  old  inscriptions : 
ai,  ei,  on,  oL 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   DIPHTHONGS. 

42*     The  common  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus  :  au  like 
au  in  house;  ae   like  ay  or  ai  in   ay^    aisle;   oe  like  oi  in  » 
spoiL 

43.  The  uncommon  diphthongs  are  pronounced  thus :  ui  like  oo-ee, 
eu  like  M-^^,  and  ai  like  ah-ee^  all  rapidly  uttered ;  ei  as  in  eight;  ou  like 
oh-cOf  and  oi  like  oh-ee^  both  rapidly  uttered. 


CONSONANTS. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   CONSONANTS. 

44*  Most  of  the  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in 
English.     The  following  points  must  be  noticed : 

45.  b  before  s  or  t  has  the  sound  of  p :  as,  abs,  pronounced  aps ; 
obterd,  pronounced  optero,  c  is  always  like  k,  g  as  in  garden^  gate,  give; 
never  as  in  gentle,    j  has  the  sound  of  the  English  consonant^'. 

46.  m  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  hardly  sounded,  and  in  verse  when  it 
comes  before  a  vowel  usually  disappears  with  the  preceding  vowel,  n 
before  c,  g,  q,  or  x,  called  *n  adulterinum '  or  '  spurious  n,'  has  a  guttural 
sound,  thus:  nc  as  in  uncle ;  ng  as  in  angle ^  ngu  as  in  sanguine;  nqu  as 
nka  in  inkiviper ;  nx  as  in  lynx,    qu  is  like  the  English  qu  (24). 

47.  s  as  in  siuy  not  with  the  sound  of  «,  as  in  ease.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  sound  final  s  as  z.  In  old  Latin  final  s  has  a  weak  sound, 
and  often  drops  off.  su,  when  it  makes  one  syllable  with  the  following 
vowel,  is  like  sw  in  s^ueet  (24).  t  sounds  always  as  in  time,  never  as  in 
nation,  v  is  like  the  English  w.  x  is  a  double  consonant,  standing  for  cs, 
and  so  sounded ;  never  as  gs  or  gz. 

48.  When  consonants  are  doubled,  each  consonant  is  distinctly  sounded : 
thus,  terra,  earthy  sounded  ter-ra,  not  *  ter-a ;  *  an-nus,  year,  not  *  an-us.* 
But  11  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  1.  Consonants  were  not  doubled 
in  writing  till  after  200  B.C.,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  usap^e 
is  variable ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  were  pronounced  as  sm- 
gle  consonants. 

49.  About  100  B.C.  the  combinations  ch,  ph,  and  th  were  introduced  in 
Greek  words  to  represent  x*  ^«  and  9;  as  Philippus,  for  the  older  Pilipos. 
Somewhat  later  these  combinations  were  in  general  use  in  some  Latin  words :  as,  pul- 
Cher,  triumphus,  CethCgus.  ch  is  thought  to  have  been  pronounced  like  kh 
in  blockhead,  ph  as  in  uphill,  and  th  as  in  liothouse.  But  in  practice  ch  is  usually 
sounded  as  in  the  German  maclten  or  ich,  ph  as  in  graphic,  and  th  as  \n  pathos. 
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Words:  Sound. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   CONSONANTS. 

50,  Consonants  may  be  classed  in  three  ways,  thus  : 

51.  (i.)  In  respect  of  continuity  of  sound:  consonants  which  admit  pro* 
longation  are  called  Continuous  sounds:  as,  1,  m,  s;  those  which  do  not  are 
called  Momentary  sounds^  Mutes^  or  Explosives:  as,  t,  p. 

5a.  (2.)  In  respect  of  intonation:  consonants  which  have  resonance  are 
called  Sonants:  as,  m,  b;  consonants  which  are  mere  puffs  without  reso- 
nance are  called  Surds:  as,  c,  t,  p. 

53.  (1.)  In  respect  of 'the  organs  of  voice  chiefly  employed:  consonants 
are  diviaed  into  Guttural^  or  throat  sounds,  as,  g,  c ;  Lingual^  or  tongue 
sounds,  as,  I9  d ;  and  Labial^  or  lip  sounds,  as,  m,  b.  i  is  Palatal  and  f  Labio- 
dental. 


54.  The  threefold  classification  is 

shown  in 

the  following  table : 

Name  from 
Vocal  Organs. 

Continuous  Sounds. 

Momentary,  or 
Mutes. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Semivowel. 

Nasal. 

Spirant. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Guttural. 

n  adul- 
terinum 

h 

g 

c,  q,  k 

Palatal. 

i 

Lingual 

1.  r 

n 

s 

d 

t 

Labiodmtal. 

f 

Labial 

V 

m 

b 

P 

CHANGE    OF    SOUND. 
VOWEL    CHANGE. 

LENGTHENING. 

55.  When  a  consonant  disappears,  its  time  is  sometimes  absorbed 
by  a  preceding  short  vowel,  which  thereby  becomes  long.  This  is 
called  Compensation :  as, 

Seztius,  SCstius;  *8ezcenti,  s^sctnti,  six  hundred ;  sexdecim,  sCde- 
cim,  sixteen  (134) ;  ex,  €,  out 0/(142) ;  vmagior,  mSior,  greater  {i^s);  "abicts, 
abiSs,  Jir  (137).    Very  often  however  the  vowel  is  not  affected. 
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Vowel  Change:  Shortening.         [56-63. 


56.  In  noun  stems  in  -o-  the  stem  vowel  is  lengthened  in  the  genitive 
plural  -^nim  :  as,  8erv5rum,  ofslmes, 

SHORTENING. 

57.  A  vowel  originally  long  is  regularly  shortened 
before  another  vowel,  and  often  also  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  :  as, 

fui,  I  have  been^  fieri,  become,  LQcius;  N.  aquila,  eagle;  for  the  older 
fQi,  fieri,  Lrt&cius;  N.  aquilS. 

58.  Exceptional  examples  are  found  in  old  Latin  of  a  vowel  preserved 
long  before  a  vowel :  as,  fidei ;  Sis ;  clQeat  (Plaut) ;  adnfiit  (£nn.) ;  fvveit 
(inscr.,  2S) ;  filit,  fQimus  (Plaut.).   For  such  vowels  regularly  long,  see  159. 

59.  In  certain  specific  endings,  a  vowel  which  was  originally 
long  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period  :  as  in, 

(<i.)  Noun  endings :  -a  in  the  nominative  of  -S-  stems,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  neuter  ;  -e  in  the  ablative  of  consonant  stems,  and 
in  the  ending  of  the  present  infinitive  active ;  nominatives  in  -or,  neuter 
comparatives  in  -us,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  suffix  -bus. 

{b,)  Verb  endings :  the  singular  in  -m  and  -t,  before  -nt  or  -nd,  and  -or 
and  -ar  in  the  passive. 

60.  In  a  few  pyrrhic  words  (w  J)  in  -i,  which  were  originally 
iambic  (w  -),  the  poets  in  all  periods  retained  final  -i  at  pleasure : 
these  are, 

mihl,  tib!,  sib!;  ibf,  ub!^  also  alicub!.  The  i  of  bi  is  always  short  in 
nCcubi  and  sicubi,  and  usually  m  ubinam,  ubivis  and  ubicumque  ;  ibidem 
is  used  by  the  dramatists,  ibideni  in  hexameter,    ubique  has  always  i. 

61.  In  old  dramatic  verse  iambic  words  (^  -)  often  shorten  the  long 
vowel.    The  poets  after  Plautus  and  Terence  preserve  the  long  vowel. 

(a.)  Nouns:  G.  eri,  boni,  preti.  D.  cani,  ero,  malo.  L.  domi,  heri; 
uti.  Ah.  levi,  manu,  domo,  bona,  fide.  Plural:  N.  fores,  viri.  1).^ 
Ah.  bonis.  Ac  foris,  viros,  bonas.  Kb.)  Verbs :  eo,  volo,  ago;  ero,  dabo; 
▼ides ;  loces ;  voles ;  dedi,  dedin ;  roea,  veni ;  later  poets  sometimes  retain 
cave,  vale,  and  vide.  The  vowel  ma^  auo  be  shortened  when  -n  (1S03)  is  added 
and  s  is  dropped  before  -n :  rogan,  abin ;  viden  is  also  retained  by  later  poets. 

6a.  A  vowel  not  of  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  in  some  words  before  a  conso- 
nant:  as.  glomus  (Lucr.),  glomus  (Hor.);  cOtumix  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  cotumix 
(Ov.);  dCfrfitum  (Plaut),  dSfrutum  (Verg.).  caiefaciG,  calefaciS  (394); 
stetCrunt,  steterunt  (857);  egerimus,  €gerimus  (876). 

Preservation  of  Long  Vowels  in  Old  Latin. 

63.  Examples  of  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel  in   certain 
specific  endings  occur  in  old  Latin.     In  classical  Latin  also  the  long  ' 
vowels  are  sometimes  preserved,  but  usually  only  before  the  caesura 
or  other  strong  pause  in  the  verse. 
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64.  (i.)  In  the  final  syllable  of  nouns  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes 
preserved  as  follows : 

65.  Final  -2L  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in :  {a.)  The  nominative  singular  of  -S- 
stems:  as,  familia  (PJaut.),  aquilS  (Enn.).  {b.)  The  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  neuter:  as,  oppidS,  cCterS,  omniS  (Plaut.)-  Final  -0  is  sometimes  pre- 
served long  in  the  adverbs  cit5  and  modS,  which  have  usually  -6  (2442).  Final  -6  is 
sometimes  preserved  long  in:  {a.)  The  ablative  of  consonant  stems:  as,  GrdinS, 
dote  ( Plaut. )i  pariete  (Enn.).  tempore  (Ten),  {d.)  The  present  infinitive 
active :  as,  darS,  pr5mere ;  in  fieri  the  ending  always  remained  -!. 

66.  Final  -5r  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular :  as,  clSmOr 
(Enn.);  sorGr,  uz5r;  exercitSr,  gubemat5r ;  stulti5r,  longiSr  (Plaut.). 

67.  Final  -lis  in  the  neuter  of  comparatives  is  rare:  as,  longifis  (Plaut.);  also 
in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  sufili.x  -bQs :  as,  capitibGs  (Naev.),  aedibt&S 
(Plaut.). 

68.  (2.)  A  long  vowel  is  sometimes  preserved  before  -t  in  the 
third  person  singular  active,  or  before  -r  in  the  first  person  singular 
passive  of  the  verb  :  as, 

(a.)  Before  -t:  -it :  indicative  present  of  verbs  in  -ire:  as,  eit  or  it,  scit 
(Plaut.) ;  tinnit  (Enn.) ;  rarely  in  that  of  verbs  in  -ere  :  as,  percipit,  ait  (Plaut), 
pCnit,  nictit  (EnnO;  contemnit  (Lucil.);  future:  erit,  vSnibit  (Plaut.);  per- 
fect: vCndidit  (Plaut),  fvveit.  Subjunctive  present:  sit,  possit,  velit, 
(Plaut);  perfect:  addt&xerit  (Plaut).  -5t :  indicative  present:  as,  axnSt,  arat, 
adflictat  (Plaut.);  mSnSt  (Enn.),  decoraat  (inscr.,  28),  geminSt  (Lucil.); 
imperfect:  pdnSbat  (Enn.).  Subjunctive  present:  fu3t,  praetereSt,  sciSt 
(Plaut),  augeat  (Ter.).  -St:  indicative  present:  iacCt  (Plaut.).  Subjunctive 
present:  dSt,  negSt  (Plaut);  imperfect  and  pluperfect :  essCt,  fuissSt  (Enn.). 

{b.)  Before  -r :  morSr;  loquSr,  OpprimSr  (Plaut);  rarely  -5r  in  the 
future :  as,  fatSbOr  (PlauL). 

WEAKENING. 

69.  A  Stronger  vowel  sound  often  sinks  to  a 
weaker  one. 

70.  The  weakening  is  sometimes  a  gradual  process :  thus,  in  old  Latin  an  o 
often  occurs  where  in  later  Latin  an  u  is  found  :  as,  flovios,  p5colom,  later  flu- 
vius,  riverj  pGculum,  cup;  but  it  often  occurs  in  formation,  composition,  or 
inflection,  particularly  when  a  syllable  is  prefixed  or  when  the  accent  is  shifted  from 
its  original  place.  Any  vowel  may  sink  to  i,  the  weakest  vowel.  The  particular 
sound  at  which  the  weakening  is  arrested  is  usually  determined  by  the  affinity  of  the 
vowel  for  the  following  consonant :  see  106. 

71.  At  the  end  of  a  word  e  is  a  favourite  sound,  taking  the  place  not 
only  of  o,  but  of  the  weaker  i :  as,  V.  *servo,  serve,  thou  slave;  xnagis, 
mage,  more  ;  N.  and  Ac.  *mari,  mare,  sea ;  *turpi,  turpe,  base. 

7a.  (I.)  Weakening  op  a.  a  to  u  :  salsus,  saltsd^  insulsus,  unsalUd; 
taberna,  huty  contubernium,  living  togetlur. 

73.  a  to  e :  parS,  /  ^et  ready ^  imperG,  /  command;  •pepari,  peperi,  / 
brought  forth;  *tefalli,  fefelli,  /  deceived;  carpS,  I  plucky  diSCerpG,  I  tear 
apart;  ars,  art,  iners,  unskilful;  f actus,  made^  perfcctus, finished,  a  to  6 
rarely :  hal5,  /  brecUhe^  anhS15, 1  gasp  up^  pant. 
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Diphthong  Decay.  [74-85. 

74.  a  to  i :  tangO,  /  touch,  contingG,  /  take  fioid  of;  *tetagi,  tetigi,  / 
totuked;  cainO,  /  sin^j  concinO,  /  sing  with;  *cecani,  cecini,  I  sang;  faciS, 
/  make,  perficiG,  I  finish ;  pater,  father^  luppiter,  Heavenly  Father,  Jove 
the  Father;  *pepagi,  pepigi,  /  agreed,  2  to  i:  htxh^^  grass,  herUdus, 
grassy;  tubS-,  trumpet,  tuoicen,  trumpeter, 

75.  (2.)  Weakening  op  o.  oton:  toll,  tuli,  f  carried ;  *pepo]i,  pepuli, 
/pushed;  tabola.  tabula,  board;  •hortolus,  hortulus,  little  garden ;  opos, 
opus,  work;  melios,  melius,  better;  cosentiont,  c5n8entiunt,  they  agree, 
O  was  long  retained  in  many  words  after  u,  v,  or  qu,  but  sank  to  u  about 
Augustus's  lime,  or  later:  servos,  scrvom,  servus,  servum,  slave:  volt, 
vult,  he  wishes;  vivoxit,  vivunt,  tfuy  live ;  sequontur,  secuntur,  they  follow 
(112).     S  to  Q:  quGr,  Q^T,why;  h5c,  h^C,  hit/ier :  illGc,  iW^C,  r hit lier, 

76.  o  to  e  :  bonus, good,  bellus, pretty;  *piotSs,  pietSs,  dutifulncss  (105) ; 
*istos,  iste,  thed;  •servo,  serve,  thou  slave  (71). 

77.  o  to  i:  *cardonis,  cardinis,  of  a  hinge;  *cSrot3s,  cSritSs,  dear- 
ness;  •unocus,  Qnicus,  only;  'aSnopCs,  aSnipSs,  bronxefoot. 

78.  (3.)  Weakening  op  u.  u  to  i :  optumus,  optimus,  best;  lubet, 
\\\i^X^  it  pleases ;  artubus,  artibus,  with  joints ;  quaesumus,  quaerimus, 
we  ask;  *geludus,  gelidus,  ^^A/. 

79*  (4-)  Weakening  of  e.  e  to  i :  teneO,  I  hold,  contineG,  I  hold  together ; 
ille,  that,  illic,  that  tlure.    g  to  i:  *s€micaput,  sinciput,  >Ar. 

DIPHTHONG    DECAY. 

80.  Of  the  six  original  diphthongs  au,  ou,  eu,  and  ai, 
oi,  ei,  the  only  one  which  preserved  its  original  sound  in 
the  classical  period  is  au.  ou,  ai,  oi  and  ei  passed  away 
about  130  to  90  B.C. 

81.  Change  op  au.  Though  au  is  usually  preserved,  in  some  words  a  and  u 
converged  to  6 :  as,  caudex,  block,  c5dez,  book ;  faucCs,  throat,  f5cSle,  neck- 
cloth;  particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulrar:  as,  caupO,  c5p5,  inn- 
keeper; plaustrum,  pldstrum  {barge),  cart;  Claudius,  C15dius.  In  a  few 
words  au  passed  into  u :  as,  claudG,  clQdS,  /  shut. 

83.  Change  op  ou.  ou,  found  in  inscriptions  down  to  about  go  B.C.,  usually 
passed  into  Q :  as,  povblicom,  novntiata,  iovservnt,  later  pOblicum,  public, 
ndntiata,  notified,  iOssCrunt,  tluy  ordered;  sometimes  into  S:  as,  novnab, 
nOnae,  nones;  *moutus,  mdtus,  moved. 

83.  Change  op  eu.  eu  occurs  in  LeucSsius,  bter  LficCtius.  Other- 
wise eu  has  disappeared  in  root  syllables,  and  is  found  only  in  a  few  compounds  (40) ; 
neuter,  neitlur,  neu,  nor,  seu,  whether,  and  ceu,  as;  in  the  interjections  heu, 
eheu,  or  Sheu,  alas;  and  in  Greek  words. 

84.  Change  op  ai,  ae.  ai  is  common  in  inscriptions;  about  130  to  100  B.C. 
It  was  displaced  by  ae  in  public  documents  and  literature;  but  the  old-fashioned 
ai  was  often  retained  in  private  inscriptions. 

85.  The  diphthong  ae  sank  very  slowly  indeed  to  the  sound  of  simple  €.  In 
pro^nncial  Latin  f  is  found  as  early  as  200  B.C.  :  as,  cesvla  for  caesvlla  (inscr.); 
m  Rome  icself  before  too  B.C.  the  pronunciation  *C8dlius'  for  Caecilius,  and 
*pretor'  for  praetor  is  derided  as  boorish  ;  but  by  71  a.d.  ae  was  verging  toward  6 
even  in  the  court  language :  the  coins  of  Vespasian  have  ivdea  as  well  as  ivdaea. 
In  the  3d  and  4th  century  a.d.  S  became  the  prevalent  sound. 
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86.  ai|  ae  is  weakened  in  composition  and  inflection  to  ei,  then  to  i :  as, 
caed5,  /  cut^  inceidG,  incidG,  /cut  in,  cecidi,  //lave  cut;  aequo8,/x/r,  ini- 
quos,  unfair ;  *viais,  vieis,  viis,/»^  ways.  In  the  present  subjunctive  and  future 
indicative,  a!  becomes  S :  as  *daimu8|  dSmus, /«/  t/^j-iv^  (839,840);  *regaimu8, 
reg€muS|  we  shall  guide  (852). 

87.  Change  of  oi,  oe.  01  passed  about  130  B.C.  into  oe,  sometimes  into 
Q,  as  FOiDERATEi^  oiNO,  later  foederSti,  in  treaty^  Qnum,  one.  Similarly  in 
compounds :  pr5vidSn8,  prfid€ns,  foreseeing,  oi,  oe  sometimes  passed  into  ei, 
which  in  its  turn  became  i :  as,  loebbrtas,  leibertas,  liberta8,  freedom. 
Also  in  inflection:  as,  *locois,  loceis,  loci8,  in  places.  In  n5n,  not^  tor  noe- 
num,  it  became  5.  oi  passed  into  ui  in  huic,  to  this^  and  cui,  to  whom  (cuique, 
cuiquam,  &c.),  for  the  older  hole  and  quoi  (quoique,  &c.). 

88.  Change  op  ei.  ei  as  a  genuine  diphthong  is  common  in  old  inscriptions, 
especially  in  inflection  ;  it  was  afterwards  weakened  to  i :  as,  deixbrvnt,  veixsit, 
later  diz^runt,  they  said,  visit,  he  lived;  vieis,  viis,  by  ways  (86);  vxrei,  viri, 
men  ;  doneis,  d5n!s,  by  gifts  (87).     For  ei  as  an  indication  oi  i,  see  29. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

89.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  grows  up  before  a  continuous 
sound,  r,  or  m.    This  is  sometimes  called  Insertion, 

*imbr,  imber,  shower;  *5cr,  Seer,  sharp;  •cclcbr,  celeber,  thronged ; 
•agr,  ^gtTy  yield;  agro-,  •agcrulua,  agellus,  little  field,  vsmus,  sumus, 
we  are, 

90.  When  Greek  words  are  used  in  old  Latin,  a  short  vowel  grows  up  between  c 
and  1,  c  and  m,  and  c  or  m  and  n:  as,  PatricolCs  for  Patroclus  (107); 
AesculSpius  (108);  Tecum^ssa,  AlcumCna,  drachuma,  drachma  (108); 
techina,  trick;  mina,  mina,  guminasium,  gymnasium  (iii). 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

91.  A  short  vowel  sometimes  disappears,  particu- 
larly when  its  sound  is  absorbed  in  that  of  a  continuous 
consonant. 

93.  (i.)  Inftial  Disappearance.  Initial  short  e  is  lost  before  s  in 
sum  for  esum.    Initial  loss  is  sometimes  called  Aphaeresis. 

93.  (2.)  Medial  Disappearance.  Medial  short  e  sometimes 
disappears  before  r,  and  medial  short  u  before  1.  Medial  absorption 
is  sometimes  called  Syncope, 

infers,  infrS,  below;  deztera,  deztra,  right;  asperis,  asprls,  rough; 
discipullna,  disciplina,  training, 

04.  Medial  short  i  sometimes  disappears  between  1,  r,  or  b,  and 
a  following  d  or  t :  a$, 

validC,  valdS,  m/'^//>' ;  aolidum,  solduta,  sum  total;  pueritia,  puertia, 
boyhood;  *liberitSs,  ul^ertSs,  freedom.  Occasionally  between  other  consonants : 
as,  audSciter,  audScter,  boldly. 

95.  Medial  short  e,  u,  or  i  disappears  in  many  compounds,  even  in 
the  root  syllable :  as, 
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Vowel  Change:  Hiatus.  [96-102. 


*repepuU,  reppuli,  /  pushed  back  (85S) ;  *inanucep8,  mauiceps,  con- 
trador:  "primicepSf  princeps,  /frj/;  pQrigG,  piirg5,  I  clean;  positus, 
postus,  placed .  sufTig-o,  SurgG,  /  rise. 

0-  (3)  Final  Disappearance.  A  final  vowel  disappears  in 
some  classes  of  words.  The  loss  of  a  final  vowel  is  sometimes 
called  Apocope^ 

*puero8,  puer,  boy  (142);  puere,  puer,  iJiou  boy;  animSle,  animal, 
breatning  tiling;  poste,  post,  after.  Also  e  in  the  imperatives  die,  say^  dGc,  lead, 
and  fac,  do;  in  the  enclitics  -ce,  -ne,  not,  and  -ne  interrogative:  *sei-ce,  sic, 
so;  hice,  hip,  this;  *quine,  quin,  why  not;  habCsne,  haben,  hcui  thou. 

HIATUS.      CONTRACTION.      ELISION. 

97.  A  succession  of  two  vowel  sounds  not  making  a  diphthong 
is  called  Hiatus.  Hiatus  in  a  word  is  often  due  to  the  loss  of  a 
consonant.  It  is  common  when  the  first  vowel  is  n,  1,  or  e ;  but  in 
general  it  is  avoided  :  (A.)  by  contraction  ;  or  (B.)  by  elision. 

98.  (A.)  Contraction.  Two  successive  vowels  in  a  word 
often  combine  and  form  a  diphthong  or  a  long  vowel.  This  is 
called  Contraction, 

99.  (i.)  When  the  first  vowel  is  open  and  the  second  close,  they 
often  unite  in  a  diphthong :  as, 

*GnS-iyos,  Gnaivos,  Ghiaeus;  *co-epi5,  coepiO,  I  begin^  co-Spi  (Lucr.), 
coe^lf  I  began ;  rS-ice,  reice,  drive  bach ;  pro-inde,  proinde,  so;  ne  uter, 
neuter,  neither;  V.  S.  and  N.  PL  PompCi,  Pompci;  G.  S.  and  N.  PI. 
familia-i,  familial,  izxailiz.^f  of  a  household,  households ;  D.  S.  Ci,  ei,  to  him; 
ais,  ain,  ait,  aibam,  thou  sayest,  &c. 

.  ICG.  (2.)  Two  like  successive  vowels  unite  in  one  long  vowel :  as, 

PhraSt^s,  phrates;  *prool68,  prGlCs,  of  spring;  nOn  volO,  n615,  / 

won't;  *nehemO,  nSmO,  nobody;  cGnsilii,  c6nsni,  ^ counsel ;  periit,  perit, 

he  passed  away  ;  *tibiicen,  tibicen, /«^r ;  but  generally  if  two  i*a  are  short,  one 

is  dropped  (102). 

lOi.  (3.)  Two  unlike  successive  vowels,  unless  they  form  a 
diphthong  (99),  usually  unite  in  the  long  sound  of  the  first :  as, 

mSvolG,  mSUG,  /wish  rather;  locavSrunt,  locSrunt;  locSverim,  locS- 
rim ;  locavisti,  locSsti ;  locSvisse,  locSsse,  they  placed,  &c. ;  coalCscG, 
C51&SC5,  /grow  together;  nOvSnint,  norunt;  n5verim,  n5rim ;  nOvisse, 
nOsse,  they  know,  &c.;  metui,  metQ,  for  fear ;  dClivisti,  dSlisti,  hast  de- 
stroyed; dehibe5,  dSbeG,  /  owe;  siveris,  siris,  Viou  mayst  let.  Similarly 
when  the  first  sound  is  a  diphthong :  praehibeG,  praebed,  /  furnish.  Two 
unlike  successive  vowels  rarely  unite  in  tlie  long  sound  of  the  second :  as,  *locaO, 
locG,  /place. 

X02.  (B.)  Elision.  Of  two  successive  vowels  in  a  word  the  first  is  some- 
times dropped.    This  is  called  Elisiou. 

•ne-ailus,  nQUus,  no;  seorsum,  sorsum,  apart,;  *minior,  *minius, 
minor,  minus,  less ;  *capiis,  capis,  thou  takest.  A  stem  vowel  usually  disappears 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel :  as,  f0rmS-,  shape,  iGrmSsus  for  «f5rmi- 
Osus,  shapely  (74);  optS-,  choose,  opti5,  choice.  Inverse  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
retained  in  writing  and  dropped  in  pronunciation  only :  ne  utiquam,  pronounced 
* nuiiquam ;  *  oriundus, '  orundus  *  (Lucr.). 
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ASSIMILATION. 

Z03.  Of  two  vowels  separated  by  a  consonant,  the  first  sometimes 
becomes  the  same  as  the  second. 

Assimilation  occurs  oftenest  when-an  1  comes  between  (o)  u  and  i  :  as,  *famo- 
lia,  PAMELiA.  (inscr.),  commonly  familia,  family:  *cSnsulium,  c5nsilium, 
counsel;  *Caeculius,  Caecilius  ;  *Siculia,  Sicilia.  Rarely  in  other  combina- 
tions: as,  *nehil,  nitiil,  naught;  *8€cors,  sOcors,  senseless, 

X04.  Of  two  vowels  in  immediate  succession,  the  first  is  sometimes  partially  assimi- 
lated to  the  second:  as,  *ia,  ea,  she;  or  the  second  to  the  first:  as,  luzuria, 
luxuries,  extravagance. 

DISSIMILATION. 

105.  The  repetition  of  a  vowel  without  an  intervening  consonant 
is  usually  avoided. 

Thus,  while  adsiduo-  becomes  adsidui-  in  adsiduitSs,  constancy^  pio- 
becomes  pie-  in  pietSs,  duHfulness ;  rogitSlre,  keep  askings  but  hietSre,  keep 
yawning;  from  divo-,  divinus,  divine^  but  from  alio-,  alis'nus,  others' ;  piliet, 
c5nsill,  rather  than  filii,  sons,  consilii,  0/  counsel;  vacuos,  to  Augustus's  time, 
or  later,  rather  than  vacuus,  empty ;  ruont,  t/iey  rush,  flQctuom,  of  waves  (Plaut. ). 
Similarly  while  o  becomes  u  in  nortulus,  littU  garden  (horto-),  it  is  retained  in 
filiolus,  little  son  (Hlio-). 


VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS    COMBINED. 
ASSIMILATION. 

106.  Certain  vowels,  particularly  short  vowels,  are  apt  to 
come  before  certain  consonants. 

107.  (i.)  Affinities  of  o.  o  is  apt  to  come  before  v;  and,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  before  1,  sometimes  before  m. 

{a.)  FLOVO,  later  flu5,  Ifiow;  *8evo8,  sovos,  suus,  his.  Sometimes  also 
after  v:  as,  vertO,  vort5,  i  turn;  old  vocivos,  votO,  later  vacuos,  empty, 
vets,  /  forbid,  {b, )  consol,  tabola,  pocolom,  later  cGnsul,  consul^  tabula, 
boards  pSculum,  cup, 

108.  (2.)  Affinities  of  u.  u  is  apt  to  come  before  1  and  a  vowel, 
or  1  with  another  consonant  not  1 ;  also  before  b,  p,  m,  and,  in  old 
Latin,  f. 

{a.)  c5nsul5,  I  deliberate;  tabula,  board  (107).  (b.)  facilit3s,  facult3s, 
ability;  cultus,  tilled;  pulsus,  driven,  (c.)  zlVimnVLS,  foster-child ;  tegumen, 
covering;  mSxumus,  later  m^ximuSt  greatest ;  volumus,  roe  wish;  quae- 
sumus,  we  ask.  (</.)  carnufex,  later  carnifex,  executioner ;  sacruficd,  sacri- 
fkcbf  I  sacrifice ;  manufestus, /^//^/^. 

109.  O,  or  u  for  o,  sometimes  comes  before  consonants  with  which  it  has  no 
affinity :  as,  eboris,  of  ivory,  ebur,  ivory ;  fore,  to  be  going  to  be ;  particularly 
before  the  plural  person  ending  -nt  of  the  verb :  as,  cosentiont,  they  agree,  proba- 
VERONT,  they  approved;  regunt,  they  guide. 
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no.  (3.)  Affinities  of  e.  e  is  apt  to  come  before  r  and  a 
vowel,  and  before  11 ;  often  also  before  two  consonants  (except  ng), 
or  before  a  single  consonant,  especially  a  nasal,  ending  a  word. 

(a.)  operis,  0/icvr>&;  regeris;  rererem ;  rSxerim,  rSxeram,  rSxerS; 
rCxSrunt,  art  guided^  &c  Kb.)  pell5,  7  drive ;  velle,  to  wish  ;  asellus,  donkey, 
(r.)  biceps,  two-headed  (caput) :  agmen,  train ;  caespes,  sod. 

111.  (4.)  Affinities  of  L  i  is  apt  to  come  before  n  and  a  vowel, 
before  n  adulterinum.  and  before  d  and  t 

{a.)  pigina,  page ;  agminis,  of  a  train ;  homonis,  hominis,  0/  a  man ; 
contingo,  I  touch;  quinque,/v^.  (^.)  vividus,  lively;  regitis,  you  guide; 
fremitus,  a  roar. 

dissimilation. 

112.  qnu,  im,  and  consonant  i  followed  by  vowel  i  are  avoided. 
Thus  quom,  servos,  servom,  rather  than  cum,  when^  servos,  servom, 


I  tkrow^  in  compounds  becomes  first -ieciS,  then  -iciO.     But  consonant  i,  though 
not  written,  was  long  pronoimced  in  -ici9. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  VOWELS   AND  CONSONANTS. 

113.  The  vowels  i  and  u  sometimes  turn  into  their  cognate  con- 
sonants i  and  V  respectively;  consonants  i  and  ▼  less  frequently 
become  vowel  i  and  u. 

(a.)  *magior,  m^aty  greater  ;  *agiO,  SiO,  /  say  ;  *h(nos,  hQins,  of  this. 
lima,  ISrva,  goblin ;  miluos,  milvos,  kite ;  *lauO,  lavO,  /  bathe  ;  *locSu!, 
locSvi,  I  placed,  {b.)  *ctiam,  etiam,  even;  *quomiam,  quoniam,  j^/r/V/jp' 
that;  *nunciam,  nunciam,  now.  ^avispex,  auspex,  diviner ;  volvO,  / 
Ttfrap^  invOlQcrum,  wrapper. 


CONSONANT    CHANGE. 

substitution. 

114.  In  some  instances  one  consonant  takes  the  place  of 
another. 

1x5.  1  in  some  words  arises  from  d:  odor,  a  smelly  oleS,  /  smell;  dingua, 
lingua,  tongue.    In  others  from  r :  strStus,  stlStus,  IStus,  broad. 

116.  The  lingual  sonant  r  often  arises  from  the  lingual  surd  s, 
especially  between  two  vowels  :  as, 

Papisius,  Paplrius;  lasSs,  larCs,  lares;  *gene8is,  generis,  of  a 
race;  quaesO,  quaerd,  /  ask;  *e8am,  eram,  /  was;  ♦es5,  erO,  /  shall  be ; 
*^cs9>  l^erS,  /  bear;  *haese9,  haereO,  /  stick.  Rarely  before  a  consonant: 
dius-,  diurnus,  of  the  day.  Medial  s,  however,  between  two  vowels  is  always  pre- 
served when  it  begins  the  second  part  of  a  compound  :  as,  dCsinO,  /  leoj^e  off.  Final  r- 
sometimes  arises  from  8  :  as,  arbos,  arbor,  tree ;  old  meliOs,  common  melior,  better, 
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1x7.  h  in  most  words  is  a  weakened  sound  of  an  oldsr  sonant  aspirate :  as, 
trahS,  Idragt  veh5, 1  carry,  for  vtrag^hO,  •veghO. 

zz8.  Initial  b  sometimes  comes  from  v.  before  which  a  d  has  disappeared  (125) : 
as,  dvonos,  honMS,  good;  dvellum,  bellum,  war;  DvellOna,  BellSna;  and 
in  many  compounds  of  duo  :  as,  biennium,  two  years.  Medial  b  sometimes  comes 
from  f :  as,  zHfus,  ruber,  red.    b  final  in  ab,  ob,  sub,  comes  from  p. 

zig.  ^  in  many  words  arises  from  an  older  c:  as,  *necOtium,  ndgOtium, 
hisiness  ;  clue5,  /  am  named,  glOria,  renown  ;  and  d  from  t :  as,  aput,  apud, 
with, 

DEVELOPMENT. 

lao,  p  grows  up  in  a  few  words  between  m  and  s,  and  m  and  t :  as,  cSmpsi, 
/  decked,  comptus,  decked;  sumpsi,  /  took,  stimptus,  taken;  Cmptus, 
bought;  contempsi,  /  scorned,  contemptus,  scorned;  hiem-,  hiemps, 
winter^ 

lax.  As  n  often  vanishes  before  s  (131),  so  conversely  an  n  sometimes  grows  up 
in  old  Latin  between  a  lone  vowel  and  s  :  as,  thCnsaurus,  later  thSsaurus,  hoard; 
OnCnsimus  for  OnCsimus.  The  nominative  singular,  coniQnx,  s^use,  has  an 
n  after  the  u  (following  the  analogy  of  the  second  n  in  cOniungO,  I  Join),  which 
is  not  found  in  the  other  cases. 

DISAPPEARANCE. 

122.  A  consonant  sometimes  disappears,  especially 
in  a  combination  of  sounds  which  is  hard  to  utter. 

Disappearance  of  an  initial  C3nsonant  is  sometimes  called  Aphaeresis,  of  a  medial, 
Syncope,  of  a  final,  Apocope.    In  many  instances  a  whole  syllable  disj^pears. 

123.  (i.)  Initial  Disappearance.  Initial  s  is  sometimes  dropped  in  forma- 
tion, as  in  the  second  of  these  pairs  of  kindred  words :  %^o\\mvcl,  plunder,  populor, 
/  strip  ;  sternS,  /  spread,  torus,  couch.    In  lis,  IStus  and  locus  for  stiis,  strife^ 

StlStus,  wide,  and  stlocus,//a^<,  St  is  lost. 

124.  Initial   e  is  lost  before  n  in  a  few  words :    gnatus,  later  nStus,  son  ; 

fidscS,  later  nosc5,  ffind  out ;  gnSvus,  nSvus,  active.  Initial  c  of  clSmS, 
howl,  is  lost  in  the  kindred  ISmenta,  wsepin^  and  walling.  Initial  qu  or  c  is 
lost  in  some  derivatives  from  the  stem  quo-  (68  U ;  •quob!,  ♦cubf ,  ubf ,  where ; 
*quoti,  uti,  or  ut,  /unv,  as;  *|quonde,  unde,  w/tence;  •quotcr,  uter,  which  of 
the  two;  but  in  compounds  c  is  preserved:  as,  si-cubi,  if  anywhere,  si-cunde, 
if  from  any  place,  nS-CUbi,  lest  anywhere,  nS-CUnde,  lest  from  anywhere. 

125.  Initial'  d  is  sometimes  lost,  as  in  Diovis,  lovis,  of  Jupiter;  see  also  118. 
Initial  t  has  vanished  in  *tlStus,  latus,  borne  (917). 

126.  (2  )  Medial  Disappearance.  In  many  cases  a  medial 
consonant  is  dropped,  together  with  the  following  vowel,  to  avoid  a 
stuttering  sound.  This  occurs  oftenest  in  formation  or  composi- 
tion :  as, 

*calami-ta-t5sus,  calamitSsus,/^//^/ </<V<zj/^r,-  *c0nsu6-ti-tQd5,  c5n- 
suStudO,  custom;  *patr5-ni-cinium,  patrScinium,  advocacy.  *sti-pi-pen- 
dium,  stipendium, /a^  ;  *venS-ni-ficus,  -vtvAfizyx^,  poisoner. 

127.  Medial  consonants  of  various  kinds  are  further  dropped  as 
follows : 
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128.  Medial  oonsonant  i  is  dropped  in  the  old  plovs,  common  plQs,  for 
•pl5iu8,  mort;  cQnctus  for  cGitinctus,  a//,  «nUr« ;  bigae  for  *Diiugae, 
chariot  and  ^ir, 

Z29.  Medial  v  is  often  dropped :  as,  Qnaivos,  Qnaeus ;  G3vius,  GSius ; 
divos,  dius,^A/,  godly^  ditMS,  god  (lo^);^  audiit,  audlCnint,  &c.,  he  heard,  &c 
(893).  Contraction  often  ensues:  as,  divitior,  ditior,  richer;  aevitSs,  aetis, 
age;  particularly  in  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -vi-  :  see  890  and  893. 

130.  Medial  r  often  vanishes:  as,  *provorsa,  prSsa,  prose;  *torstus, 
tostus,  parched;  *pOrscG,  poscG,  /  demand;  *ixiulierbris,  muliebris,  of  a 
"woman  ;  *perierO,  pCierO,  I  forswear  myself. 

131.  Medial  m  or  n  is  sometimes  lost:  as,  *septeixini,  septCni,  seven  every 
time;  so  CO-  for  com-:  cohortor,  I  exhort,  c5nect0, 1  tie  together,  cOgnOsco, 
I  Uam;  and  i-  for  in-  before  gn  :  ignOscS,  I  pardon,  n  is  especially  apt  to  van- 
ish before  S  :  cosol,  consul,  cesor^  censor  (inscrr.);  *sanguins,  sanguis,  dlood, 

132.  Medial  h  sometimes  vanishes :  as,  ahSneus,  aineus,  of  bronze,  *aheSy 
aes,  bronwe;  mih!,  TrA,for  me  ;  also  in  compounds :  niliil,  nil,  naught;  praehi- 
bc5,  praebeO,  I  furnish;  *praehidiuin,  praedium,  holding,  estate;  •prac- 
hida,  praeda,  booty,  «nehenid,  nCmG,  nobody. 

Z33.  Medial  8  is  very  often  dropped  before  n  of  the  interrogative  -ne  (or  -n) :  as, 
satisne,  satin,  enough  ?  vidSsne,  viden,  seestthou  ?  furthermore  in  *ahesneus, 
ahCneus,  of  bronze ;  *posinO,  «posnO,  pOnd,  I  put.    Before  other  consonants 


134.  Medial  z  sometimes  loses  its  c  :  as,  *8ezcenti,  sCscenti,  six  hundred; 
Seztius,  SSstius;  similarly  disc5, 1  learn,  misceO,  I  mix  (834);  sometimes  its 
8  in  ex-  :  as,  ecferd,  I  carry  out.  Sometimes  z  disappears  entirely  :  sezdecim, 
sCdecim,  sixteen  ;  *tezla,  tSla,  toeb. 

135.  Medial  ^,  c,  or  ^  is  dropped  before  many  consonants,  especially  in  forma- 
tion :  as,  *niag^ior,  mSior,  greater ;  *agi5,  SiO,  /  say ;  *nigvis,  nivis,  of 
snow;  *brervi8,  brevis,  short;  "^IQcmen,  IQmen,  light;  *Qgmor,  umor, 
moisture ;  *lQcna,  IGna,  moon ;  Quinctus,  Quinfus ;  *figbula,  fibula,  ouch, 

136.  Medial  o  is  regularly  dropped  between  1  and  s,  1  and  t, 
r  and  8,  and  r  and  t :  as, 

mulsi,  I  stroked,  milked;  sparsus,  scattered;  artus,  confined;  sarsi,  / 
patched;  sartus,  patched;  see  868,  909,  911.  c  is  rarely  retained :  as,  mulctra, 
milkpail. 

'  '13^.  Medial  d  and  t,  unless  assimilated  (145),  are  regularly  dropped  before  8: 
as,  *virttits,  virtQs,  manhood;  *sent8i,  sCnsi,  I  perceived ;  •vertsus,  ver- 
sus, turned.  Sometimes  assimilation  and  loss  occur  in  the  same  word  :  as,  Cssus, 
Csus,  eeUett;  divissiO,  divisiS,  division.  In  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  i, 
the  i  of  the  stem  usually  vanishes  with  a  preceding  d  or  t :  as,  *frondis,  f rOns, 
leaf,-  <f rontis,  frOns,  forehead. 

138.  Medial  d  vanishes  occasionally  before  other  consonants  :  as,  *cordculuni, 
corculum,  ^^r^  ^ /i^r/j ;  *caedmentuni,  caementum,  rubble-stone;  *fid- 
nis,  finis,  boundary;  'suSdvis.  su3vis,  sweet;  *hodcc,  hOc,  this  here. 
Medial  t  vanishes  in  *sal!itber,  saltiber,  healthful. 

^39-  (3)  Final  Disappearance.  A  word  never  ends  in  a 
doubled  consonant. 

Hence,  nominative  f5r  for  •fart,  spelt;  fcl  for  *itXi,  gall ;  mcl  for  •mcll, 
honey;  3s  for  *ass,  unit,  an  as;  old  second  person  singular  Ss,  common  es,  for 
*e8S,  thou  art. 
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140-148.]  Words:  Sound. 


140.  Final  m  of  a  noun  is  often  dropped  in  old  private  inscriptions  down  to 
about  100  B.C.,  and  occasionally  down  to  the  imperial  period:  as,  tavrasia  for 
Taur3siam  \  viro  for  virom,  man ;  dvonoro  for  bondnim,  of  the  gooj. 
In  official  inscriptions  m  is  usually  kept :  as,  romanom  ;  but  not  always :  as,  romano 
for  RCmSnSm,  the  Romans\  -m  (or  -um)  is  lost  in  noenu  or  n5n  (87)  for 
noenuxn,  noiy  in  dSnique  (71)  or  a5nec  for  dSnicum,  //'//,  and  in  ninil  for 
nihilum,  naught. 

Z41.  Final  n  is  lost  in  the  nominative  of  noun  stems  in  -9n-,  or  -in-  for  -on-  : 
sec  497. 

142.  Final  s  is  lost  in  iste,  ille,  und  ipse,  for  *istos,  &c.,  with  weakening 
of  o  to  e ;  in  some  other  words  after  an  i,  with  change  of  i  to  e :  magis,  mag^e, 
more;  potis,  pote,  able;  •nCvis,  •sivis,  nSve,  and  that  not,  sive,  or  if. 
In  the  nominative  singular  of  most  -ro-  stems  -OS  disappears  (454) :  as,  *puer5s, 
puer,  boy ;  also  twice  in  famul,  thrail  (Enn.,  Lucr.).  abs  and  ex  become  ab,  i, 
and  S.    In  general,  final  s  has  a  weak  sound  in  old  Latin,  and  often  drops  off  (47). 

143.  Final  d  is  dropped  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cor  for  *cord,  hearty 
and  in  the  ablative  singular :  426.    Sometimes  in  hau  for  baud  or  haut,  noi, 

ASSIMILATION. 

144.  A  consonant  is  sometimes  assimilated,  either 
entirely  or  partially,  to  another  consonant.  • 

Assimilation  is  very  common  in  prepositions  prefixed  to  a  verb ;  see  7001. 

145.  (i.)  Entire  Assimilation,  {a,)  The  first  of  two  conso- 
nants often  becomes  the  same  as  the  second :  thus, 

d  or  t  before  s,  imless  dropped  (1^7),  regularly  becomes  s :  as,  *edse, 
esse,  to  eat  (895);  •ccdsi,,cessi,  /yielded;  •concutsi,  concussi,  /  shack 
up.  But  d  of  ad-  in  composition  sometimes  remains :  as,  adsentior,  /  agree, 
other  examples  of  entire  assimilation  are:  rursus,  russus,  again;  *liberu- 
lus,  libellus,  little  book;  *premsi,  'pi^ssif  I  pressed ;  fSrmdnsus,  fSrmSs- 
sus,  commonly  fSrmSsus,  s/iapely;  ^corSnula,  corSlIa,  cJiaplet;  *flapma, 
flamma,/a///<: ;  *sedla,  sella,  j^^//  *lapidlus,  lapillus,/^^^^^;  *merceanS- 
rius,  mercennSrius,  hireling;  quidpiam,  quippiam,  something ;  *supmus, 
summus,  highest. 

146.  (^.)  The  second  of  two  consonants  sometimes  becomes  the 
same  as  the  first :  as, 

•  *disiici9,  sometimes  dissiciS,  I  throw  asunder  ;  *toln5,  toll5,  /  /(/^f  (833); 
•velse,  *velsem,  &c.,  velle  (89s),  vellem,&c.  (850)  to  wish;  •torseS,  torred, 
I  parch;  gnSlrigd,  nSrrS,  /  tell;  tenditur,  tennitur,  is  stretched;  t  of  the 
superlative  suffix  -time-  sometimes  becomes  r:  as,  pauperrimus, /oor^x/ (350); 
sometimes  1:  as,  humillimus,  lowest  (350);  usually  s:  as,  altissimus,  highest 
(349). 

147.  (2.)  Partial  Assimilation,  m  usually  changes  to  n  before  any  con- 
sonant except  m,  b,  or  p  :  thus,  com-  becomes  con- :  conligS,  /  gather^  con- 
rigS,  /////  straiglit,  later  collig5,  corrigO  (145).  Other  changes  are:  •prim- 
ceps,  princeps,  ^rj// »homcc,  hunc,  Mw;  ^taxndem,  tandem,  a/ /m^A; 
*tamtus,  tantus,  so  great. 

148.  n  becomes  m  before  b,  p,  or  m:  as  in  accumbS,  /  lie  by ;  rump5,  / 
break;  inpOnO,  imp5nd,  I  put  in;  inmineS,  immineC,  I  threaten, 
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Syllables:  Length  of  Vowels.     [149-157. 


149.  The  sonants  g  and  b  regularly  change  to  their  surds,  o 
and  p,  before  s  or  t;  gn  and  qa  also  become  c:  as, 

♦r€gs,  *r€cs,  rCx,  king;  *regsi,  r€xi,  I  guided  (47);  'regtus,  rCctus, 
guided;  •scribsi,  scrips!,  /  vfrote;  *sciibtus,  scriptus,  written;  *trSgsi, 
trSxi,  I  dragged;  *tr3gtus,  trSctUS,  dragged  ;  StnigU-,  StrQxi,  I  erected  (^7)^ 
StrQctus,  erected;  coqu-,  t^xl,  I  cooked ;  cocius,  evoked.  In  some  words  bs  is 
written,  and  p8  pronounced  (45) :  as,  urbs,  city,  pl€bs,  commons^  abs,/r0m. 

150.  b  and  p  in  a  few  words  turn  to  m  before  n :  as,  *Sabniuni,  Samnium ; 
*scapnum,  scamnum,  ^ncA ;  *8opnus,  somnus,  sUe/. 

Z5X.  In  some  words  the  surds,  c,  t,  and  p,  before  1,  r,  m,  or  n,  turn  to  their 
sonants  g,  d,  or  b :  as,  *necleg5,  negiegO,  /  neglect;  *8ecmentum,  segmen- 
turn,  a  cut;  ^quatrSgintS,  quadrSgintft,  forty;  poplicvs,  ptiblicus,  of 
tJie  state, 

DISSIMILATION. 

152.  When  a  lingual  mute,  d  or  t,  comes  before  t,  the  first  mute 
in  some  instances  changes  to  s :  as, 

*edt,  est,  eats,  *edti8,  Sstis,  you  eat;  *palQdter,  palQster,  marshy; 
*equetter,  equester,  of  cavalry. 

153.  When  a  root  ending  in  d  or  t  comes  before  certain 
suffixes  beginning  with  t,  both  consonants  change  to  s. 

In  this  case  both  assimilation  and  dissimilation  take  place ;  such  suffixes  are :  •to-, 
-ti-,  -tu-,  -t0r-,  -tf&ro-,  -ttlra-,  -till-,  -tiGn-,  -tim:  as,  •fodtus,  fossus,  dug; 
*fodtor,  fossor,  ditcher;  *quattus,  quassus,  s/uxken ;  *sedtum,  sessum,  to 
sit;  very  often  one  8  drops  (133):  as,  *dividti5,  divissiO,  divIsiO,  division. 
The  above  suffixes  have  also  an  8  for  t  when  attached  to  some  roots  endis^  in  1,  xn, 
r,  and  to  a  few  others :  see  912. 

Z54.  Dissimilation  sometimes  occurs  when  the  consonants  are  separated  by  a 
vowel  sound:  as,  *caeluleus,  caeruleus,  sky-blue;  *molSli8,  molSris,  of  a 
««*^  (3»3)- 


SYLLAB*LES. 


155.  A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  has  separate  vowels 
or  diphthongs.  The  last  syllable  but  one  is  called  the  Penult  ; 
the  last  syllable  but  two  is  called  the  Antepenult. 


LENGTH    OF    VOWELS. 

156.  The  length  of  vowels  must  in  general  be  learned  by  observation ; 
but  some  convenient  helps  for  the  memory  mav  be  found  in  2429 ;  and  the 
length  of  many  vowels  may  be  ascertainea  by  the  following  general 
principles. 

(a.)    short  vowels. 

157.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short :  as, 

e5s;  Cvehd;  fait,  fuimus,  adnuit  (57);  compare  prlmua  and  prior; 
aecQrua  and  seorsum ;  dClSbor  and  deaxnbulS  ;  docis,  docimus,  docC- 
tis  and  doceO ;  vestis,  vestimus,  vestitis,  and  vestiO,  vestiunt  ;  is, 
imus,  itis,  and  eO,  eunt ;  xhinQtus  and  minuS. 
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158-167.]  Words:  Sound. 


158.  In  simple  words  a  diphthon]i;  occurs  before  a  vowel  only  in  one  or  two 
proper  names,  as  Qnaeus,  Annaeus,  in  which  it  remains  long,  and  in  Greek 
words.  In  compounds,  ae  of  prae  is  shortened  before  a  vowel :  as,  priUfeacQtus ; 
prtteuntj  prftfeeunte;  pmhibeS ;  prehend5,  prehCnsus.  Sometimes  it 
ooalesoes  with  a  following  vowel :  as,  prieoptSvIsti. 

159.  In  some  instapces  a  vowel  before  another  vowel  is 
preserved  long :  thus, 

z6o.  (i.)  Old  genitives  in  -S  have  ft:  as,  aalSi.  diei,  geni- 
tive or  dative,  when  three  syllables,  and  sometimes  rSi  and  fidS 
have  S ;  so  also  Si,  dative  of  is,  when  two  syllables  ;  less  fre- 
quently 9lL 

r6i  is  said  to  occur  in  verse  6  times  (Plaut  G.  a,  Lucr.  G.  2,  D.  2) ;  rei  9  times 
(Plaut.  G.  2,  Ter.  G.  4,  D.  i,  Juv.  G.  1,  Sulp.  Apoll.  G.  i);  r€i  27  times  (Plant 
G.  2,  D.  3,  £nn.  D.  i,  Ter.  G.  9,  D.  8^  Lucil.  G.  i,  D.  i,  Lucr.  G.  2).  fidCl  G.  3 
times  (Plaut,  Enn..  Lucr.);  fidei  11  times  (Enn.  D.  i,  Man.  G.  2,  D.  i,  Sil.  G.  4, 
D.  X,  Juv.  G.  2) ;  fidei  5  times  (Ter.  G.  t,  D.  ^.  Hon  i).  C!  35  times  (Plaut  18, 
Ter.  8,  Lucr.  o);  ei  some  17  times  (Plaut.  12,  Ter.  2,  German,  i,  Ter.  Maur.  2); 
ei  23  times  (Plaut  11,  Ter.  8,  Lucil.  3,  Cat  i). 

161.  (2.)  The  penult  is  long  in  the  endings  -Si,  -Sis,  5i,  -Sis, 
and  -ii,  -eis,  from  stems  in  -i5-  or  -i&-  (437,  458)  :  as,  Qal,  B6i, 
POmpSi,  Vei,  pl6bei ;  G^iis,  B5ui,  Poiopeui,  V5is,  plebeis,  Bils. 

162.  (3.)  Genitives  in  -ius  have  I :  as,  alterloB  ;  but  these  some- 
times shorten  i  in  verse,  except  neutrins,  which  is  not  found  with 
short  i ;  utriosque  has  always  short  i. 

z(^.  (4.)  A  long  vowel  is  retained  in  the  first  syllable  of  fiO  throughout, 
except  usually  before  -er-  (780),  as  fierem,  fieri;  in  QSi'us  when  three 
syllables  (usually  QSius);  and  in  AIms^  godly  (129),  diQ,  open  sky  (used 
only  in  the  expression  sub  did,  ie.  sub  div5),  and  DiSna;  but  DTSna 
has  I  as  often  as  L    6he  has  6 ;  €heu  has  6  in  comedy,  otherwise  €. 

164.  (5.)  In  many  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  comes  before  anotlier  vowel:  as, 
Ur,  AenCas,  MCdCa. 

(b.)      LONG  VOWELS. 

165.  All  vowels  are  long  which  are  : 

166.  (i.)  Weakened  from  a  diphthong,  or  which  are  the 
result  of  contraction  :  as, 

(a.)  caedO,  concidO;  aestimS,  existimO  (86);  old  povblicos,  common 

Kfiblicus  (82).    {b.)  •tibiicen,  tibicen;  *aliius,  aHus.    But  sometimes  the 
»ng  vowel  is  found  only  in  old  Latin  and  is  regularly  short  in  the  classical  period :  as, 
old  lOcSt,  common  locat  (59). 

167.  (2.)  Before  nf,  ns,  or  consonant  i ;  often  before  gn :  as, 

infSns ;  MSia ;  ftiS,  aiunt,  SiEbam  ;  Cius ;  SCius ;  PompCius ; 
piebCius  (but  not  in  compounds  of  lugum  :  as,  biiugus) ;  benignus. 
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Syllables:  Accent,  [168-175. 


LENGTH    OF    SYLLABLES. 

168.  A  syllable  is  long  if  its  vowel  is  long,  or  if  its 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  or  by  x  or  z  :  as, 

dQcCbSs ;  volvunt.  In  dQcCb&s  both  the  vowels  and  the  syllables  are 
long;  in  volvunt  the  vowels  are  short,  but  the  syllables  are  long;  in  cases 
like  the  last  the  syllables  (not  the  vowels)  are  said  to  be  long  by  positum,  h 
does  not  count  as  a  consonant,  and  qu  (or  qy,  24)  has  the  value  of  a  single 
consonant  only :  thus,  in  adhQc  and  aqua  the  first  syllable  is  short 

169.  In  prose  or  old  dramatic  verse  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute  or  f  followed  by  1  or  r  is  not  long:  as,  tenebrae.  In  other  verse, 
however,  such  syllables  are  sometimes  regarded  as  long.  In  compounds 
such  syllables  are  long  in  any  verse  :  as,  obruit. 


ACCENT. 

170.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the 
penult:  as, 

ho'xno;  a'cer. 

171.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the 
accent  on  the  penult  when  that  syllable  is  long ;  other- 
wise on  the  antepenult :  as, 

palus'ter,  onus'tus  (168);  muli'ebris,  gen'etriz  (169);  ar'borCs, 
arbutus,  gladi'olus. 

172.  A  short  penult  retains  the  accent  in  the  genitive  and  voca- 
tive with  a  single  i  from  stems  in  -io-  (456,  459)  :  as,  genitive,  oon- 
si'li;  impe'ri;  genitive  or  vocative,  Vergl'li ;  Vale'ri;  Merou'ri 
For  calefaoia,  &c.,  see  394. 

173.  In  a  few  words  which  have  lost  a  syllable  ths  accent  is  retained  on  the  last 
syllable ;  such  are  compounds  of  the  imbcrativcs  die  and  dtXc :  as,  6dtic' ;  and 
nominatives  of  proper  names  in  -Ss  and  -la  for  -Stis  and  -itis  :  as,  ArpInSs',  for 
Arpinatis;  LaenSs';  MaecSnSs';  Ouiris';  Samnis';  also  nostrSs', 
vostras',  quOias'.    For  ths  effect  of  enclitics,  see  179. 

174.  The  Latin  grammarians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  accent ;  the  acute, 
indicated  by  the  mark  * :  as,  dtx ;  and  the  circumflex,  by  the  mark  ^  :  as, 
dds.  Syllables  not  having  these  accents  arc  said  to  have  the  grave,  "^ . 
The  accent  is  not  written,  being  evident  from  the  length  of  the  syllables. 

175.  Vowels  with  the  acute  accent  are  thought  to  have  been  uttered 
on  a  higher  key ;  those  with  the  circumflex  to  have  begun  on  a  higher  key, 
and  sunk  to  a  lower  key.  But  in  modern  practice  this  refinement  is  not 
usually  attempted. 
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176-183.]  Words:  Formation. 

176.  Monosyllables  have  the  acute  if  the  vowel  is  short :  as,  dtlix ;  if  long,  the 
circumflex :  as,  mx.  Disyllables  have  the  circumflex  if  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is 
long  and  the  last  syllable  is  short:  mSta;  ftstus;  otherwise  the  acute:  as, 
{a.)  mttSi',  f^st5;  pr6fert;  (b.)  bdnus;  n^p5s;  &rma;  Arcus. 

177.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  penult  have  the 
circumHex  when  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  long  and  tlie  last  syllable  is  short :  as, 
amicus;  otherwise  the  acute:  as,  {a.)  amlcd;  codex;  rCx^runt.  {b,)  MSr- 
C^llus.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  vnth  the  accent  on  the  antepenult  have 
the  acute :  as,  R6scius ;  S^rgius. 

PROCLITICS   AND   ENCLITICS. 

178.  Proclitics  are  unaccented  words  which  are  pronounced 
as  a  part  of  the  following  word ;  they  are :  (i.)  The  relative  and 
indefinite  pronouns  and  their  derivatives  ;  (2.)  Prepositions. 

ia.)  Thus,  quo  diC,  pronounced  qu5diS ;  qui  vtxit,  quivixit ;  genus  unde 
Latinum,  genus  undeLatinum.  Similarly  q}i9cmdm^  as  long  as,  aliquam- 
diQ,  for  some  time  ;  also  iamdifl,  this  long  twu,  \b, )  circum  litora,  pronounced 
circumlitora ;  ab  Oris,  pronounced  aboris;  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts 
prepositions  are  often  united  in  writing  with  the  following  word.  When  a  preposition 
stands  after  its  case  it  has  an  accent :  as,  iftora  circum ;  except  ad,  cum,  per, 
and  tenus,  which  never  have  the  accent. 

179.  Enclitics  are  words  which  have  no  accent  of  their  own, 
but  are  pronounced  as  a  part  of  the  word  preceding.  The  word  before 
the  enclitic  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  commonest  enclitics  are  -que,  -ne,  (-n),  -ve,  -ce,  (-c) :  as,  Latitimque ; 
Lati6que;  limin&que;  armaque;  stimul6ve;  Hyrcftnisve  Arabisve; 
istice  or  istic  (pronoun);  istfce  or  isttc  (adverb);  adhQc;  satisne  or  satin; 
hicine.  Other  enclitics  are :  -met  (650) :  as,  eg6met ;  dum  :  as,  ag^dum ;  inde 
in  d^inde  and  prdinde  (which  are  disyllabic  in  verse),  ^xinde,  p^rinde,  and 
siibinde ;  and  quandO  in  nequandd  and  sfquandO. 


B.    FORMATION. 

180.  Formation  is  the  process  by  which  stems  are  formed 
from  roots  or  from  other  stems. 

z8i.  A  word  containing  a  single  stem  is  called  a  Simple  word  :  as, 
mSgnus,  greats  stem  magno- ;  animus,  soul^  stem  animo-.  A  word  con- 
taining two  or  more  stems  is  called  a  Compound  word :  as,  mSgnanimus, 
great-souledt  stem  mSlgnanimo-. 

182.  Most  inflected  words  consist  of  two  parts :  a  stem,  which  is 
usually  a  modified  luot  (195),  and  an  inflection  ending:  thus,  in  duct5ri, 
for  a  leader,  the  root  is  d  u  c-,  lead,  the  stem  is  ductdr-,  leader,  and  -i  is  the 
mflection  ending,  meaning  y^r. 

ROOTS. 

183.  A  Root  is  a  monosyllable  which  gives  the  fundamental 
meaning  to  a  word  or  group  of  words. 
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184.  A  root  is  not  a  real  word  ;  it  is  neither  a  noun,  naming  something, 
nor  a  verb,  denoting  action.  Thus  i  u  g-,  yoke^  does  not  mean  a  yoke  nor  / 
yoke  ;  it  merely  suggests  something  about  yoking.  The  root  becomes  a  real 
word  only  when  an  inflection  ending  is  added,  or,  more  commonly,  both  a 
formative  suffix  and  an  inflection  endmg  :  as,  iug-u-m,  a  yoke. 

185.  Hoots  are  common  to  Latin  and  its  cognate  languages,  such  as 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  Greek.  When  a  root  is  named  in  this  book,  the  specific 
Latin  form  of  the  root  is  meant.  This  often  differs  somewhat  from  the  fonn 
of  the  root  which  is  assumed  as  applicable  to  all  the  cognate  languages. 

z86.  Almost  all  roots  are  noun  and  verb  roots ;  that  is,  roots  with  a 
meaning  which  may  be  embodied  either  in  a  noun  or  in  a  verb,  or  in  boih. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  class,  less  than  a  dozen  in  number,  of  pro- 
noun roots.  There  are  many  words  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  their 
roots. 

187.  A  root  sometimes  has  two  or  more  forms:  as,  fid-  (for  f  e  i  d-), 
f  o  e  d-,  f  i  d-,  trust ;  g  e  n-,  %  n-,  sire  ;  t  o  1, 1 1,  bear  ;  r  S  g-,  r  e  %'^  guide. 

Thus,  fid-  is  found  in  fid-us,  trusty ^  fid-Qcia,  confidence^  fid-Gci0, 
I  pledge^  fid-uciarius,  in  trusty  fid-ere,  put  trust  in,  fid-Sns,  courageous , 
fid-entia,  courage;  foed-  in  foed-us,  pledge  of  faith,  foed-eratus,  bound 
by  a  pledge  of  faith;  fid-  in  fid-€s,  /ii///,  M-^Ms,  faithful,  fid- {liter, 
faithfully,  fid-elitSs,  faithfulness,  pcr-fid-us,  faithless,  per-fid-ia,  faithless- 
ness, per-fid-i5sus,  full  of  faithlessness,  per-6d-idsi,  faithlessly,  gen-  in 
gen-itor,  sire,  gn-  in  gi-gn-ere,  beget,  gn-S-in  gnS-tus,  son, 

z88.  A  root  ending  in  a  vowel  is  called  a  Vofwel  Root:  as,  d  a*,  give;  a  root  end- 
ing in  a  consonant  is  called  a  Consonant  Root :  as,  r  u  p-,  break.  Roots  are  con- 
veniently indicated  by  the  sign  V '  ^s,  Vt  e  g-,  to'bs  read  '  root  t  e  g-.' 

189.  A  root  or  a  part  of  a  root  is  sometimes  doubled  in  forming  a  word ;  this  is 
called  Reduplication:  as,  xnur-mur,  murmur ;  tur-tur,  turtle-dove;  po-pul-us, 
people;  ul-ul-3re,  yell. 

PRESENT   STEMS   AS   ROOTS. 

190.  Manv  nouns  aro  formed  from  the  present  stems  of  verbs, 
which  take  the  place  of  roots.  Stems  thus  used  are  mostly  those 
of  verbs  in  -are  and  -ire. 

Thus,  from  Ora-,  stem  of  OrSre,  speak,  are  formed  dr3l-tor>  speaker,  and 
0rS-ti5,  speech;  from  audi-,  stem  of  audire,  hear,  are  formed  audi-tor, 
Jiearer^  and  audi-ti9,  hearing. 

19X.  Verbs  in  -Cre,  and  those  in  -Sre  and  -ire  in  which  the  3  or  i 
is  confined  to  the  present  system  (868,  874)  usually  have  parallel  nouns 
formed  directly  from  a  root :  as, 

doc-tor,  teacher,  doc-umentum,  lesson,  docilis,  teachable  (^doc-, 
doc€re);  sec-tor,  cutter  (Vsec-,  secSre) ;  dom-itor,  tamer,  dom-inus, 
master,  dom-itus,  tamed  (Vdom-,  dom3re) ;  sarc-ina,  package  (Vsarc-, 
sarcire). 

192.  But  a  noun  is  sometimes  exceptionally  forme.l  from  the  present  stem  of  a  verb 
in  -Sre:  as,  monS-ta,  mint  (monCre);  acS-tum,  vinegar  (acCre);  virS- 
turn,  a  green  (virgfc);  suSdC-la,  persuasion  (suldgrc);  habC-na,  rein 
(habere);  egS-nus,  needy  (eggre);  verC-cundus,  shamefast  (vcrCri); 
valS-tudd,  health  (valSre). 
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193.  Verbs  in  -ere,  and  particularly  such  as  have  a  present  in  -n5, 
-sc5,  -t9  or  -15  (832),  usually  have  their  parallel  nouns  formed  directly  from 
a  root :  as, 

vic-tor,  conqueror  (Vvic-,  vincere);  incrC-mentum,  ^(7te//A  (Vcr€-, 
crCscere);  ^vX-sms,  a  push  (Vpol-,  pellerej. 

194.  Sometimes,  however,  nouns  are  formed  from  such  verb  stems,  and  not  from 
roots:  as,  lecti-stem-ium.  a  couch-spreading  (stemere,  Vster-,  strS-); 
vinc-ibilis,  conquerable  (vincere,  Vvic-);  pSsc-uum,  pasture  (pSscere, 
V  p  S-) ;  pect-en,  comb  (pectere,  V  p  e  c-) ;  fall-Sz,  deceitful  (f allere,  V  ^  a  1-). 

STEMS. 

195.  A  Stem  is  that  part  of  a  word  which  contains  its  mean- 
ing, and  is  either  a  root  alone  or  more  commonly  a  root  with 
an  addition  called  a  Formative  Suffix, 

'  Thus,  in  the  word  duels,  leader^Sy  the  stem,  which  is  identical  with  the 
root  due-,  means  leader;  a  root  thus  serving  as  a  stem  is  called  ^  Root 
Stem  ;  in  ductSris,  leader^ s^  the  stem  is  formed  by  the  formative  suffix  -t5r-, 
denoting  the  agent,  attached  to  the  V  d  u  c-. 

196.  New  stems  are  fornned  bv  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem.  Thus, 
from  5rat5r-,  speaker,  is  formed  oy  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -io-,  a 
new  stem  orator-io-,  N.  oratSriua,  speaker's, 

197.  The  noun  has  usually  only  one  form  of  the  stem.  The  verb  has 
different  stems  to  indicate  mood  and  tense  ;  these  stems  are  all  based 
on  two  principal  tense  stems,  the  present  and  the  perfect  active. 

PRIMITIVES    AND    DENOMINATIVES. 

198.  I.  A  Stem  or  word  formed  directly  from  a  root  or  a 
verb  stem  is  called  a  Primitive,  II.  A  stem  or  word  formed 
from  a  noun  stem  is  called  a  Denominative, 

{a.)  Primitives:  from  Vr^S'i  r*  g-»  g^^ide :  rCx,  stem  r5g-,  king;  rig- 
num,  stem  rgg-no-,  kingdom ;  rCctus,  stem  rSc-to-,  guided;  regere,  stem 
reg-e-»  gnicU,  From  5ra-,  stem  of  5rSre,  speak:  Orator,  stem  5r9-t5r-, 
speaker;  OrStiO,  stem  drS-tiOn-,  speech. 

(b.)  Denominatives:  from  noun  stem  rCg-,  king:  rSglna,  stem  r5g-Ini-, 
queen ;  rSgius,  stem  rSglo*,  tSg9lis,  stem  rCg-911-,  royal.  From  orStiOn-, 
speech:  5ratiQncula,  stem  SratiCln-cuU-,  little  speech.  From  r6g-no-, 
kingdom:  rCgnSre,  stem  rCgnS-,  to  rule.  From  Or-,  mouth:  OrSre,  stem 
OrS-,  to  speak. 

(A.)     FORMATION    OF    THE    NOUN. 

WITHOUT   A    FORMATIVE   SUFFIX. 

Z99.  Some  roots  are  used  as  noun  stems :  as,  due-,  N.  dux,  leader 
(Vduc-,  lead)\  rSg-,  N.  r€x,  king  {^r^g-,  guide) ;  particularly  at  the 
end  of  a  compound  :  as,  con-lug-j  N.  cSniCinx,  yoke-fellow,  spouse  (com-, 
Vjug-<  yoke) ;    tubl-cln-,  N.  tublcen,  trumpeter  (tuba-,  Jean-,  play). 
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WITH   A   FORMATIVE  SUFFIX. 

200.  Simple  formative  suffixes  are  vowels :  as,  -a-,  -o-,  -i-,  -u- ; 
also  -I0-,  -UO-,  (-VO-) ;  or  such  little  syllables  as  -mo-,  -min-;  -ro-,  -I0-; 
-6n-;  -no-,  -ni-,  -nu-;  -to-,  -tl-,  -tu-;  -ter-,  -t5r-;  -tint-  (-nt-);  -aa- 
(-er-),  -or-;  these  syllables  sometimes  have  slight  modifications  of 
form.  Compound  suffixes  consist  of  one  or  more  simple  suffixes 
attached  to  a  simple  suffix :  as,  -t5r-io-,  -ti-mo-,  &c.,  &c. 

201  •  The  following  are  examples  of  noun  stems  formed  from  roots 
or  verb  stems  by  simple  suffixes  added : 


Stem.  Nominativs.  From. 
fug-a-  ftira,  flight  fug.,  fly 
fid-o-       fidus, /rj/i^^    fid",  trust 


dus,  trusty 
ac-u-  acus,  /m 
od-io-  odium,  hatt 
pluv-iS-  pluvia,  rain 
ar-vo-  arvom,  tilth 
al-vo-  alvos,  deify 
sal-vo-  salvos,  safe 
fai-mS       fama,  ta/e 


sti-lo- 
err-5n- 


stiius,  sty/e 
crr5,  stroller 


9iC'y  point 
o  d-,  hate 
p  1  o  V-,  wet 
a  r-,  /;// 
tiX",  nurture 
s  a  1-,  safe 
f^-^tell 
teg-,  cover 
S t ig-,  stich 
errS-,  stroll 


Stem.        Nominative.       From. 

som-no-  somnus,  sleep   s  o  p-,  sleep 

plCnus,  full      p  1  #-,/// 


pie-no- 

reg-no< 

da-to- 

lec-to- 

gen-ti- 

sta-tu- 

r6c-tGr 

c-unt-, 


rCgnum,  realm  T  C  g-,  ^ide 
datus,  given       d  a-,  give 


lectus,  ^d         1  e  g-,  lie 
gCns,  race  g  c  n-,  ieget 

status,  stand  s  t  a-,  stand 
rSctor,  ruler  r  S  g-,  guide 
igns,  going  i-,  go 
regc-nt'  rtg^ns fguidingTtgC', guide 
gen-er-  eenus,  race  e  e  n-,  deget 
f ur-5r-    furor,  madness  f u  r-,  rave 


202.  Formative  suffixes  are  often  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  in 
many  instances  is  a  stem  vowel,  real  or  presumed ;  in  others,  the 
vowel  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  suffix  itself. 

Thus,  -lo- :  filio-lo-,  N.  filio-lu-s,  l/'ttle  son  (filio-) ;  hortu-lu-s,  little 
garden  (hortc,  75);  but  -ulo-:  rCg-ulu-s, ////^  king  (rCg-) ;  ger-ulu-s, 
porter  (Vg  c  8-,  bear),  -ci- ;  pf&gna-ci-,  N.  '^'^iffoA^Hy full  of  fight  (pQgnS-re) ; 
but  •Sci- :  fer-Sx,  productive  (Vf  e  r-,  bear),  -to- :  laudS-to-,  N.  laudi-tu-s, 
/ra/>^^(laud3-re);  but-Sto-:  dent-fttus,/'<K'M/</(denti-).  -tu«:  equitS-tu-, 
N.  equitS-tu-s,  cavalry  (equitS-re) ;  but  -Stu-:  sen-Stu-s,  senate  (sen-). 
-IS-:  su3dC-l3-,  N.  svA^^Atiy  perstmsian  (suSdi-re.  192);  but  -SlS-: 
loqu-eia,  tali  (^oqu-,  speak),  -tSt- :  civi-tSt-,  N.  civi-tS-s,  citizenship 
(civi-) ;  but  -itat-  :  auctOr-itS-s,  authority  (auctSr-).  -cio-  :  aedili-cio-, 
N.  aecHli-ciu-s,  of  an  aedile  (aedili-);  but  -icio- :  patr-iciu-s,  ptttrician 
(patr-).  -time- :  fini-timo-,  N.  fini-timu-8,  bordering  (fini-) ;  but  -itimo- : 
iCg-itimu-s,  of  the  law  (iSg-). 


203.  There  are  many  formative  suffixes  of  nouns.  The  commonest  oniy 
can  be  named,  and  these  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  below,  by  their 
meanings.  Compound  suffixes  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  last  ele- 
ment o«  the  suffix  :  thus,  under  the  adjective  suffix  -io-  (304)  will  be  found 
-c-io-,  -ic-io-,  -tOr-io-,  and  -3r-io-.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  simple  and  compound  suffixes. 
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I.    THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

(A.)     PRIMITIVES. 

I.     THE    AGENT. 

204.  The  suffixes  -t5r-,  -o-,  -S-,  -I0-,  and  -on-,  are  used 
to  denote  the  Agent :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

15c- tOr-  V^qXox^  reader  ^l^g-^read 

scrib-fl-  scriba,  writer  V  s  c  r  i  b-,  write 

fig-ulo-  figulus, /<»//'«'  ^iig't  mould 

crr-6n-  errS,  stroller  err3-re,  stroll 

(i.)     -t5r.  (N.  -tor). 

205.  -tor-,  N.  -tor,  or  -sor-,  N.  nsor  (153,  202),  is  the  com- 
monest .suffix  of  the  agent;  the  feminine  is  -tri-ci-,  N.  -tri-x. 
-tor-  is  sometimes  used  in  a  present  sense,  of  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  any  time,  and  sometimes  in  a  past  sense. 

206.  {a.)  -tor-  (-sor-),  in  the  present  sense,  often  denotes  one 
who  makes  a  regular  business  of  the  action  of  the  root  or  verb. 

Ora-tGr-,  N.  5ra-tor,  spokesman,  speaker  (Orl-re) ;  lec-tor,  reader  (Jl  5  g-, 
read).  Workmen  and  tradesmen  :  arS-tor,  ploughman,  pSs-tor,  shepherd, 
pic-tor,  painter,  sQ-tor,  shoemaker.  Semi-professional :  capta-tor,  legacy- 
hunter,  dSlS-tor,  professional  informer.  Government  officials:  cSn-sor, 
appraiser,  censor,  impera-tor,  commatider,  prae-tor,  [pleader),  praetor,  dicta- 
tor, lie-tor.  Of  the  law  :  Sc-tor,  manager,  accdsa-tor,  accuser,  spiSn-sor, 
bondsman,  tQ-tor,  guardian.  From  presumed  verb  stems  (202) :  senator, 
senator  (sen-) ;  vi3L-tor,  wayfarer  (vi5-) ;  fundi-tor,  slinger  (fundS-).  -tro-, 
N.  -ter,  has  the  meaning  of  -t6r- :  as,  aus-tro-,  N.  aus-ter  {scorcher),  south- 
wester  (Vaus-,  burn). 

207.  In  the  present  sense  -tOr-  (-s5r-)  is  also  used  to  indicate  permanent  cliaracter, 
auality,  capability,  tendency,  likelihood:  as,  bellS-tor,  a  man  of  war,  warlike; 
aCliberS-tor,  a  man  of  caution ;  cessS-tor,  a  loiterer ;  dSn-sor,  a  mocker, 
ironical;  cOnsQmp-tor,  apt  to  destroy,  destructive ;  aedificS-tor,  building-mad. 

208.  {b.)  -t6r-  (-s5r-),  in  a  perfect  sense,  is  used  particularly  in  old 
Latin,  or  to  denote  an  agent  who  has  acquired  a  permanent  name  by  a 
single  conspicuous  action.  In  this  sense  it  usually  has  a  genitive  of  the 
object,  or  a  possessive  pronoun  :  thus, 

castigS-tor  meus,  my  mentor,  or  the  man  who  has  upbraided  me;  olivae 
inven-tor,  the  deviser  of  tlu  olive  (Aristaeus) ;  reper-tor  vitis,  tlie  author  of 
the  vine  (Bacchus) ;  patriae  liberfl-torSs,  the  emancipators  of  the  nation. 

(2.)    -o-  (N.  -u-s),  -a-  (N.  -a)  ;  -lo-  (N.  -lu-s);   -5n-  (N.  -5). 

209.  -o-  and  -a-  stems  may  denote  vocation  or  class ;  many  are  compounds. 
-0-,  N.  -u-s :  coqu-o-,  N.'  coqu-o-s  or  coc-u-s,  cook  (V  c  o  qu-,  cook)  ; 
causidic-u-s,  pleader  (causJ-,  Vdic-,  speak),  -a-,  N.  -a:  scrib-S-,  N. 
scrib-a,  clerk  (Vscrib-,  write);  agricol-a,  husbandman  (agro-,  Veol-, 
till), 
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2x0.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-s  (302):  ger-ulo-,  N.  ger-ulu-s,  bearer  (^ge  s-,  bear) ; 
fig-ulu-S,  potter  (  y'  f  i  g-,  shape^  mould). 

211.  -<>n-,  N.  -6-:  crr-<>n-,  N.  crr-<>,  stroller  (erra-rc);  especially  in  com- 
pounds :  praed^,  robber  (praedS-fi) ;  praec-(}  for  *praevoc6,  herald  (prae- 
voci-rc);  cotnhih^,  fellow-drinksr  {com-^  ^ b ih-,  drinJb). 


II.    THE  ACTION. 

212.  The  suffixes  -5-,  -io-,  -ia-;  -min-;  -i-5n-,  -ti-5n-; 
-la-;  -ma-,  -na-;  -ta-,  -tu-;  -er-,  -or-,  -5r-,  are  used  to 
denote  the  Action:   as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

od-io-  odium,  hate  V  o  d-,  hate 

Sc-tiOn-  SctiO,  action  V  2  g-,  do 

ques-tu-  questus,  complaint  V  qu  e  a-,  complain 

fur-6r-  furor,  rage  V  ^  u  r-,  rave 

213.  Words  denoting  action  (1470)  in  a  substantive  form  have  a  wide 
range  of  meaning ;  they  may  denote,  according  to  the  connection,  action  in- 
transitive, transitive,  or  passive,  complete  or  incomplete ;  if  the  verb  denotes 
condition  or  state,  the  word  of  action  often  comes  very  near  to  denomina- 
tives of  quality;  furthermore  the  idea  of  action  is  often  lost,  and  passes 
over  to  result,  concrete  effect,  means  or  instrument,  or  place. 

(i.)     -5-  (N.  -a) ;  -io-  (N.  -iu-m)  ;  -i5-  (N.  -ia),  -i5-  (N.  -iS-s). 

214.  4i-,*  N.  -a,  is  rare  in  words  of  action:  fug-5-.  N.  fug-a, ^tjf///  (^fug-, 
fly)\  most  words  are  concrete:  mol-a,  mill  (Wmol-,  grind) \  tog-a,  covering 
(Jteg-,  ^<w^r). 

215.  -f&r-I-,  N.  -f&r-a,  is  rare:  fig-QrS-,  N.  flg^ra,  shape  (^f  i  g-,  shape), 

216.  -tQr-a-,  N.  -tar-a,  or  -sQr-S-,  N.  -sCr-a  (153,  202),  akin  to  the  agent 
in  -tor-  (-s5r-) :  armi-tQra-,  N.  armS-tQra,  equipment  (arma-re) ;  pic*tGra, 
paintings  i.e.,  act  of  painting  or  picture  (V  p  i  g-,  paint).  Words  parallel  with 
official  personal  names  ( 206)  denote  office :  cSn-sfira,  taxing,,  censor's  office 
(cf.  cSnsor-) ;  ^T9it'X^r2i^  proctorship  (cf.  praetOr-). 

217.  -io-,  N.  -iu-m,  sometimes  denotes  the  effect  or  the  object. 
The  line  cannot  always  be  drawn  very  sharply  between  these  stems 
in  -io-  (many  of  which  may  be  formed  through  a  presumed  noun 
stem),  and  denominatives  in  -io-  (249). 

218.  (a.)  -io-  is  rarely  suffixed  to  simple  roots  or  verb  stems  :  od-io-,  N. 
od-iu-m,  hate^  luUeful  things  hateful  conduct  (  V©  d-,  hate) ;  some  words  become 
concrete :  lab-iu-m,  lip  (V 1  a  b-,  lick). 

2x9.  {b.)  Most  primitives  in  -io-  are  compounds:  as,  adag-iu-m,  proverb 
(ad,  Vag-»  speak)  \  ingenAu-m,  disposition  (in,  ^  g  e  n-,  beget) ;  discid-iu-m, 
separation,  exscid-iu-m,  destruction  (dx-,  ex,  V  s  c  i  d-,  cleave) ;  incend-iu-m, 
conflagration  (in,  Vcand-,  light)  \  obsequ-iu-m,  compliance  (ob-,  Vsequ-, 
follow)  \  conloqu-iu-m, /tfr/<ry  (com-,  Vloqu-,  talk)\  obsid-iu-m,  siege 
(ob,  V  8  e  d-,  sit). 
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aio. -t-io>,  N.  -t-iu-m:  sp»-tio-,  N.  spa-tiu-m,  stretch  (Jspa-,  span, 
5tretch)\  solsti-tiu-xn,  sun-stand,  saisiict  (sol-,  Jsta-,  stand) \  ini-tiu-m,  a 
beginning  (in,  ^i-,  go), 

221.  -ia-,  N.  -ia:  fur-iS-,  N.  fur-iae,  plural,  ravings^  madness  (Vfur-, 
rave) ;  via,  for  •veh-ia,  way  (Vvch-,  carry).  Most  stems  in  -iil-  are  com- 
pounds, used  in  the  plural  only,  often  with  concrete  or  passive  meaning: 
dSlic-iae,  allurements^  pet  (dC,  V^^^c-,  allure)  \  txcub-isLt,  patrot  (ex, 
Vcub-,  li^). 

222.  .i€-,  N.  -iS-s,  a  variation  of  -iS-,  usually  denotes  result  (604) :  ser-iC-, 
N.  ser-iS-s,  raw  (Jscr-,  string);  spec-iS-s,  sigAt,  looks  (»/spec-,  j/y,  j^^); 
pemic-i8-s,  destruction  (per,  ^n  e  c-,  murder), 

223.  -t-iC-,  N.  -t-iS-8:  permi-tiC-,  N.   penni>ti6-S,  wasting  away  (per, 

(2.)    -min-  (N.  -men) ;  -din-,  -gin-  (N.  -d6,  -go). 

224.  -min-,  N.  -men  (202),  usually  active,  occasionally  passive,  is 
very  common  ;  it  sometimes  denotes  the  means,  instrument,  or  effect. 

certS-min-,  N.  certS-men,  r<m/^j/ (certS-re) ;  cri-mcn,  M<ir^/  (Veer-, 
c  r i-,  sift) ;  spec-i<nen,  what  is  inspected,  sample  (V  s  p  e  c-,  spy^  see)  \  iQ-men, 
light  (vl  (I  C-,  light) ;  flG-men,  floods  stream  (V  f  1  u  gu-,  flow)  \  ag-men,  what 
is  led,  train  {\}  SLg-,  lead).  Words  in  -min-  often  mean  nearly  the  same  as 
those  in  -mento-  (239) :  as,  levS-men,  levS-mentu-m,  lightening;  teg- 
umen,  teg-umentu-m,  covering. 

225.  C-din-,  -i-din-  (202):  -C-din-,  N.  -C-dS:  grav-Cdin-,  N.  grav.€d5, 
(heaviness),  catarrh  (^graLV',  heavy),  -i-din-,  N.  -i-dG:  cup-idin-,  N.  cup- 
idO,  desire  (^cup-,  desire);  lib-id5,  whim  (^lib-,  yearn), 

226.  -5-gin-,  -i-gin-  (202):  -a-gin-,  N.  -S-g5:  vorS-gin-,  N.  vorS-g5, 
gulf  (vorS-re);  inia-g5,  representation  (•imft-,  cf.  imitari).  -i-ffin-,  N. 
-i-gO:  ori-gin-,  N.  on-gO,  source  (ori-n);  c21-ig0,  darkness  (^cSl-,  hide), 
A  few  denominatives  have  -H-gin-,  N.  -Q-g5:  aer^gin-,  N.  aer-QgO,  copper 
rust  (aer-). 

(3.)     -i-6n-  (N.  -i-S) ;  -ti-6n-  or  -si-6n-  (N.  -tl-5  or  -bI-5). 

227.  -i-5n-,  N.  -i-0 :  opin-i5n-,  N.  opin-iO,  notion  (op!nS-ri) ;  condic-iO, 
agreement  (com-,  ^ d ic-,  say) ;  ContSg-io,  touch  (com-,  ^t  S  g-,  touch).  Some 
words  are  concrete :  leg-i5,  pick^  legion  ( Jl  e  g^-,  pick).  A  few  are  denominatives : 
Commiln-iO,  mutual  participation  (commflni-). 

228.  -ti-5n-,  N.  -tl-6,  or  -8i-5n-,  N.  -ai-o  (153,  202),  is  very 
common,  and  may  denote  action  either  intransitive,  transitive,  or 
passive,  or  the  manner  or  possibility  of  action. 

c5gitS-ti5n-,  N.  cOgitS-tiO,  a  thinkings  a  thought  (cOgitS-re) ;  exist imS- 
X\t,  judging^  reputation  (ezistimS-re) ;  coven-tiO,  commonly  cdn-tiO,  meet- 
*»^t  speech  ( com-,  V  v  c  n-,  come) ;  d€pul-siO,  warding  off  (d€-,  V  P  o  1-,  push ) ; 
oppilgnS-tiO,  besieging^  method  of  besieging  (oppQgnS-re) ;  occultS-tiS, 
hidings  chance  to  hide^  possibility  of  hiding  (occultS-re).  Some  words  denote 
the  place  where :  sta-ti5,  a  stand  {^stSk-,  stand) ;  some  become  collectives  or 
concretes:  s^^t9i-tiG,  greeting,  levee, guests  at  a  levee  (salQtS-re);  mtlni-tid, 
fortification,  i.e.,  act  of  fortifying  or  works  (mtlni-re). 
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(4.)     -€-15-  (N.  -«-l«),  -t5-la-  (N.  -tiS-la). 

229.  -g-ia-,  N.  -€-la  (202):  8uad5-ia-,  N.  8uade-la,  permasUm  (suSde-re): 
loqu-eia,  talk  ( Jl  o  qu-,  talk)  j  querela  or  querSUa,  comflaint  (^qu  e  8-,  com- 
plain).   Some  words  are  concrete :  candC4a,  candle  (cande-re). 

230.  -t6-la-,  N.  .tC4a-:  conrup-tSlft-,  N.  conrup-tSla,  a  seduction  (com-, 
^rup-,  spoils  ruin) \  t^-tElA, protectioft  {^t  fSi-,  watch, protect). 

(5.)     -ma-  (N.  -ma),  -n5-  (N.  -na) ;  -tri-nfi-  (N.  -tri-na). 

331.  -xnS-  and  -nS-  are  rare,  and  denote  result  or  something  concrete.  -ixi3-, 
N.  -ma:  fa-ma-,  N.  f^maL,  tale  {J{l-,tcll);  flam-ma.  ^/a«^  (Jf  lag-,  ^/«»). 
-na-»  N.  -na:  lu-na,  «<w»  (Jl a c-^ //;?*/);  pen-nn, /eatker  {^p  tt-, Jly). 

232.  -ina-,  N.  -ina:  ang-ina-,  N.  ang-ina,  choking  (V^ng-,  choke)  \ 
pSg-ina,  page  (V  P  a  g-,  /cuten) ;  sarc-ina,  package  (V  8  a  r  c-,  patch),  -ina-, 
N.  -ina  (202):  ni-inar,  N.  ni-ina,  downfall  (Vru-,  cumdle);  -ina-  is  very 
common  in  denominatives:    pisc-ina, yJ/^-Z^/k/  (pisci-). 

233-  -tri-na-,  N.  -tri-na,  akin  to  the  agent  in  -tttr-:  doc-trina-,  N.  doc- 
trina,  teaching,  either  the  act  0/ teaching  or  tif^/  is  taught  (Vdoc-,  teach); 
sQ-trina,  shoetnaking,  s/wemakers  trcuie,  sJioemaker's  shop  (V  8  Q-,  sew), 

(6.)     -tS-  or  -s5-  (N.  -ta  or  -sa) ;  -tu-  or  -su-  (N.  -tu-a  or  -au-s). 

234.  -ta-,  N.  -ta,  or  -sa-,  N.  -sa  (153),  is  rare,  and  sometimes  denotes  result, 
or  something  concrete:  as,  no-ta-,  N.  no-ta,  mark  (Jgno-,  know);  por-ta 
{passage),  gate  (JpOT-,  fare);  fos-8a,  ditch  (^fod-,  dlgr);  repul-8a,  repulse 
(r^f  yp 0I-, push) ;  otfSn-sa,  efence  (ob,  ^f  e  nd-,  stri£t). 

235.  -tu-,  N.  -tu-s,  or  -SU-,  N.  -su-s  (153,  202),  denotes  the  action  and  its 
results:  ques-tu-,  N.  ques-tu-s,  complaint  (Vques-,  complain);  gem-itus, 
groan  {^ gem-, groan).  Stems  in  -a-tu-,  N.  -a-tu-s,  sometimes  denote  office 
or  officials :  c5nsul-atu-,  N.  cGnaul-atu-s,  deing  consul,  consulship  (cSnsul-) ; 
8en-atu-8,  senate  (sen-),  -tu-  is  seldom  passive:  vi-su-s,  active,  sight,  pas- 
sive, looks  (Vvid-,  see) ;  appara-tu-s,  preparation,  either  a  getting  ready,  or 
what  is  got  ready  (appara-re).  The  supine  (2269)  is  the  accusative  or 
ablative  of  substantives  in  -tu-  (-so-).  Most  words  in  -tu-  (-su-)  are  defective 
in  case,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  ablative  (430). 

(7.)    -cr-  for  -cs-  (N.  -us) ;  -6r-  (N.  -or). 

236.  Neuter  stems  in  -er-  (for  -es-),  or  in  -or-  (for  -os-),  N.  -us,  denote 
result,  or  have  a  concrete  meaning :  gen-er-,  N.  gen-us,  birth,  race  (V  g  e  n-, 
beget) ;  op-er-,  N.  op-us,  work  (V  o  p-,  work) ;  frig-or-,  N.  frig-us,  cold 
(yfrie-,  cold),  -Cs  with  lengthened  C  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nomina- 
tive of  gender  words:  as,  nQb-Cs,  cloud  (VnQb-,  veil);  sCd-Cs,  seat 
(Vsfd-);  vat-6s,  bard,  -n-er-,  -n-or-,  N.  -n-us:  vol-ncr-,  N.  vol-nus, 
ttfonnd  (Vvol-,  tear);  fac-inor-,  N.  fac*inus,  deed  (Vfac-,  do,  202). 

237.  -or-  (for  an  older  form  -5a-,  116),  N.  -5b,  commonly  -or, 
masculine,  denotes  a  state.  Many  substantives  in  -5r-  have  a 
parallel  verb,  usually  in  -ere  (368),  and  an  adjective  in  -ido-  (287). 
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od-5r-,  N.  od-5s  or  od-or  smell  (Vod-,  smelly  c£.  ol6-re) ;  pall-or,  pale- 
ftfss  (cf.  pallC-re) ;  cal-or,  warmth  (cf.  cal6-re);  Qm-or,  moisture  (cf. 
QmS-re);  am-or,  love  (cf.  am5-re);  ang-or,  choking^  anguish  (Vang-, 
choke), 

III.    THE    INSTRUMENT    OR    MEANS. 

238.  The  suffixes  -men-to-,  -tro-,  -cro-  or  -culo-,  -I0-,  -bro- 
or  -bulo-,  are  used  to  denote  the  Instrument  or  Means :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

OmS-mento-  OmSmentum,  embellishment  OmS-re,  embellish 

arS-tro-  arStrum,  plough  arS-re,  plough 

p5-culo-  pSculum,  drinking-cup  V  P  &-»  drink 

pS-bulo-  pSlbulum,  fodder  V  P  2-t  fi^d 

239.  -men-to-.  N.  -men-tu-m  (203),  is  one  of  the  commonest 
suffixes ;  it  sometimes  denotes  result  of  action,  rarely  action  itself. 

pig-mento-,  N.  pig-mentu-m, /a////  (V  p  i  g-,  A'"'^) »  cxpcri-mentu-m, 
test  (experi-ri);  5mS-mentu-m,  ornament  (5mS-re);  frag-mentu-m,  yr<^- 
ment  (yfrag-,  break);  cae-mentu-m,  quarried  stone  (Vcaed-,  cut);  incrC- 
mentu-m,  growth  (in,  Vcr€-,  groiv);  al-imentu-m,  nourishment  (>/al-, 
nurture);  doc-umentu-m,  lesson  (Vdoc-,  teach).  See  also  -min-  (224). 
-men-tai-,  N.  -men-ta,  F.,  is  rare:  ful-menta,  prop  (Vfulc-,  prop)\ 
r2-menta,  scraping  (VrSd-,  scrape). 

240.  -tro-,  N.  -tru-m  (202):  arS-tro-,  N.  arS-tru-m, /^i<^^  (arSre); 
fer-ctru-m,  bier  {^ier-,  bear);  rds- tru-m,  ^^^^  {^rQd-t  peck).  Sometimes 
-stro-:  m9n-stru-m,  warning  (^mon-,  mind);  lu-stra,  p\\irz\, fen,  jungle 
(Vlu-,  wash);  lU'Stni-tn,  purification  (Vlou-,  wash),  -tri-,  N.  -tra,  F. : 
mulc-trS-,  N.  mulc-tra  (also  mulc-tru-m,  Ne.)f  milking-pail  (Vmulg-, 
milk).    -es-tr2-:  fen-estra,  window. 

241.  -cro-,  N.  -cru-m,  used  when  an  1  precedes :  ful-cro-,  N.  ful-cru-m, 
couch-leg  (^fulc-,/r<7/).  -cro-  sometimes  denotes  the  [>lace  where:  ambulS- 
crvL'Tn^  promenade  (ambul2-re);  sometimes  the  effect:  simulSl-cru-m,  likeness 
(simula-re). 

242.  -culo-,  N.  -culu-m  (202):  p5-culo-,  N.  p5-culu-m,  cup  (Vp&'f 
drink);  fer-culu-m,  tray  (^fer-,  bear),  -culo-  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  :  cub-iculu-m,  sleeping-room  (V  c  u  b-,  lie)  ;  cSnS-culu-m,  origi- 
nally dining-room y  usually  garret  (cSnS-re). 

243.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-m-  (202):  chiefly  afcer  c  or  g:  vinculo-,  N.  vinc- 
ulu-m,  bond  (J vine-,  bind);  cing-ulu-m,  girdle  (Jcing-,  gird).  -U-1S-, 
N.  -u-la,  F.,  rSg-ula,  rule  ( ^  r  g  g-,  guide). 

244. -bro-,  N.  -bru-m  (202):  cri-bro-,  N.  cri-bru-m,  sirje  (Veer-, 
crx-,  sift);  iS-bru-m,  wash-basin  (Vlav-,  wash).  -brS-,  N.  -bra,  F. :  dol5- 
bra,  chisel,  mattock  (dolire) ;   lat-ebra,  hiding-place  (Vlat-,  hide). 

245.  -bulo-,  N.  -bulu-m  (202):  paubulo-,  N.  p&-bulu-m, /TK/^/^fr  (Vpfi-, 
keep) ;  vCnS-bulu-m,  hunting-spear  (vCnS-ri) ;  pat-ibulu-m,  pillory  (Vpat-, 
stretch),  -bulo-  sometimes  denotes  the  place  where :  sta-bulu-m,  standing- 
place,  stall  (Vsta-,  stand),  -bulfi-,  N.  -bula,  F.,  rare  :  fi  bula,  ouch  (Vf  ig-» 
fasten)  ;   ta-bula,  board  (^ta-,  stretch) ;   fS-bula,  talk  (>/f  5-,  talk), 
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(B.)    DENOMINATIVES. 
1.    THE    QUALITY. 

246.  The  suffixes  -io-,  -la-;  -ta-,  -tfit-,  -tiit-,  -tO-din-, 
are  used  to  denote  the  Quality :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

conlSg-io-  conlSgium,  colUagtuship  conlCgS-,  N.  conlSga,  colleague 

audac-iS-  audScia,  boldness  audSci-,  N.  aud&x,  bold 

civi-tat-  civitas,  citizenship  civi-,  N.  civis,  citizen 

magni-tudin-  magnitfldO,  ^A>/;f^jj       magno-,  N.  mBgnus,  ^^o/ 

247.  These  abstracts  are  feminine^  and  come  chiefly  from  adjectives 
or  participles^  except  those  in  -io-,  which  are  neuters,  and  come  mostly  from 
substantives.  Sometimes  the  same  stem  takes  two  or  more  of  these  suffixes : 
as,  ciari-tat-  or  ciari-ttidin-,  brightness  (ciaro-);  iuven-tUt-,  in  poetry  iuven- 
tat-  or  iuven-ta-,  ^^mM  (iuven-). 

(i.)     -io-  (N.  -iu-m),  -ia-  (N.  -ia). 

248.  -ia-  is  sometimes  weakened  to  -iS-  (604);  -io-  or  -iS-  is 
sometimes  attached  to  other  suffixes:  thus,  -t-io-,  -t-iS-  (-t-i8-); 
-mdn-io-,  -m5n-iS-;  -cin-io-. 

249.  -io-,  N.  -iu-mi  chiefly  used  in  compounds,  denotes  belonging 
to^  with  a  very  wide  range  of  meaning;  many  of  these  words  are 
clearly  neuter  adjectives  in  -io-  (305).  Suffixed  to  personal  names  -io- 
often  denotes  the  condition,  action,  or  employment,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  name  ;  this  meaning  sometimes  passes  over  to  that  of  result, 
relation  of  persons,  collection  of  persons,  or  place. 

350.  (a.)  From  simple  noun  stems:  sen-io-,  N.  sen-iU'ta^  feeble  old  age 
(sen-);  somn-iu-m,  dream  (somno-) ;  sav-iu-m,  love-kiss  (suSvi-) ;  silent- 
iu-m,  silence  (silenti-) ;  crepund-ia,  plural,  rattle  (*crepundo-) ;  mendac- 
iu-m,  lie  (mendaci-);   sdUc-iu-m,  comfort  (*s5iaci-,  comforting). 

251.  (b.)  Direct  compounds  (377):  aequinoct-iu-m,  equinox  (aequo-, 
nocti-);  contubem-iu-m,  companionship  (com-,  tabema-);  privil€g-iu-m, 
special  enactment  (privo-,  l€g-)' 

252.  (r.)  Indirect  compounds  (377),  chiefly  from  personal  names:  cCnsil- 
iu-m,  deliberating  together ^  fctculty  of  deliberation,  conclusiott,  advice,  delibera- 
tive bod^  (consul') ;  au8pic-tu-m»  taking  auspices,  auspices  taken  (auspic-) ; 
r€mig-iu-m,  rowings  oars,  oarsmen  (r€mig-) ;  conlSg-iu-m,  colleagueship, 
corporation  (conl€ga-) ;  aedilic-iu-m,  building  (•aedific-,  builder) ;  perfug- 
iu-m,  asylum  (peHuga-). 

253.  -t-io-  N.  -t-iu-m,  rare:  servi-tio-,  N.  servi-tiu-m,  slavery,  slaves 
(serve-) ;  calvi-tiu-m,  baldness  (calvo-). 

254.  -mOn-io-,  N.  -mOn-iu-m  (202) :  testi-mOnio-,  N.  testi-mOniu-m, 
evidence  (testi-) ;  matr-imOniu-m,  marriage  (matr-) ;  patr-imOniu-m,  patri" 
many  (patr-). 
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25^.  -cin-io-,  N.  -cin-iu-m,  rare:  latrO-cinio-,  N.  latrl^-ciniu-m,  rob' 
3^rx  (latrdn-,  131);  patrO-ciniu-m, /rctf^^/i^M  (patrtao-,  126). 

256.  -iS-,  N.  -la,  is  very  common  indeed,  forming  abstracts  from 
nouns,  mostly  adjectives  or  present  participles. 

audSc-iS-,  N.  audSc-ia,  boldness  (audSci-) ;  miser-ia,  wretchedness  (mis- 
ero-);  abundant-ia, //^n/y  (abundant!-);  scient-ia,  knowledj^e  (scienti-); 
mnit-ia,  warfare  (mflit-) ;  Wct9r-ia,  victory  (vlctflr-) ;  mSter-ia,  timber 
(mater-) ;  custdd-ia,  guard  (cust5d-). 

257.  -15-,  N.  -i5-s  (10^):  pauper-ie-,  N.  pauper-i6-8,  moderate  means 
(pauper-).     Most  stems  in  -i€-  are  primitive  (222). 

258.  -t-ia-,  N.  -t-ia,  is  suffixed  to  a  few  adjective  stems,  chiefly  in  -o-: 
iQsti-tia-,  N.  iQ8ti-tia,>j/j^/V^  (iQsto-) ;  mali-tia,  wickedness  (male-) ;  pudici- 
tia,  shamefastness  (pudico-) ;   tristi-tia,  sadness  (tristi-). 

259.  -t-ie-,  N.  -t-ii-8,  particularly  as  a  collateral  form  of  -t-ia-  in  the  N., 
Ac,  and  Ab.  singular  (604) :  moUitiS-,  N.  molli-tiS-s,  softness  i^ra^XiX'). 

260.  -m5n-ia-,  N. -m5n4a(202):  acri-mOnia-.  N.  acri-mSnia,  jAaf^n^u 
(acri-) ;  parsi-mOnia,  economy  (parso-).  Analogously  from  roots,  quer-imoniAy 
com/taint  {^qu  e  S-,  complain)  \  al-imOnia,  nurture  (^a  1-,  nurture). 

(2.)    -ta-  (N.  -ta),  -tat-  (N.  -ta-s),  -tat-  (N.  -ta-s), 

-tu-din-  (N.  -ta-dS). 

261.  -ta-,  N.  -ta:  chiefly  poetic:  iuven-ta-,  N.  iuven-ta,  youth  (iuven-); 
senec-ta,  age  (sen-ec-). 

262.  -tat-,  N.  -ta-B  (202),  is  one  of  the  very  commonest  sufldxes. 
pie-tat-,  N.  pie-ta-8,  dutifulness  (pio-,  X05);  fillci-ta-s,  happiness  (fSlici-); 

civi-ta-s,  citizenship,  the  community  (civi-) ;  facUi-ta-s,  easiness,  facul-ta-s, 
ability  (facili-);  cari-ta-s,  clearness  (caro-) ;  auctdr-ita-s,  authority  (auct6r-) ; 
liber-ta-s,/r^<r</((wi  (libero-,  94) ;  majes-ta-8,  ^aW^/r  (majSs-) ;  volun-ta-s, 
wish  (»volunti-,  126);  venus-ta-s,  grace  (venusto-,  126) ;  ae-ta-s,  age 
(aevo-,  129);  tempes-ta-s,  Jdind  of  time,  weather  (tcmpcs-). 

263.  -tQt-,  N.  -tQ-s,  only  in  iuven-tQt-,  N.  iuven-tQ-s,  yotUh  (iuven-), 
senec-tQ-s,  age  (senec-),  servi-tfl-s,  slavery  (servo-),  and  vir-tU-s,  manhood 
(viro-,  94). 

264.  -tO-din-,  N.  -ta-d5,  suffixed  to  adjective  stems :  magni-tQdin-i  N. 
magni-ttldd,  greatness  (magno-) ;  forti-tQdO,  courage  (forti-) ;  and  to  a  few 
participles:  cOnsuS-tQdd,  custom  (c5nsuSto-,  126);  soUici-tQdO,  anxiety 
(sollicito-);  analogously  val6-tQd5,  ^az/M  (*valSto-,  valCre). 

II.    THE    PERSON    CONCERNED. 

265.  The  suflUxes  -arlo-,  -5n-,  -i5n-,  -11-,  -no-,  and  some  others,  are 
used  to  denote  the  Person  concerned  or  occupied  with  a  thing :  as, 


Stem. 

NOMINATIVE. 

From. 

8ic-ario- 

aicarius,  assassin 

sica-,  N.  sica,  dagger 

aie-te- 

aieO,  gambler 

aiea-,  N.aiea,^//ir 

IQd-iOn- 

lQdi5,  player 

IQdo-,  N.  iQdus,  play 

aedi-li- 

aedQis,  aedile 

aedi-,  N.  aedis,  house 

triba-no- 

tribQnus,  tribune 
30 
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The  Substantive:   Diminutives.     [266-271. 


HI.    THE    PLACE. 

266.  Neuters  with  the  suffixes  -tdrio-,  -Srio-»  -Qi-,  -to-^  or  -6to-, 
are  often  used  to  denote  the  Place:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

audi-t5rio-  audi-tMum,  Ucture^oom  audMr-,  N.  auditor,  Juarer 

aer-Srio-  aerSrium,  treasury  aer-,  N.  aes,  money 

ov-ili-  ovile,  sheepfold  ovi-,  N.  ovis,  sheep 

xnurt-€to-  murtSta,  myrtlegroves  murto-,  N.  murtus,  myrtle 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

267.  The  suffixes  -I0-,  -IS-,  or  -cu-lo-,  -cu-l§-,  are  used 
to  form  substantives  with  a  Diminutive  meaning.  Diminutives 
may  denote: 

a68.  (i.)  Actual  smallness:  as,  secQricula,  a  littU  hatchet;  ventulus, 
a  bit  of  wind;  SpCcula,  a  ray  of  hope, 

269.  (2.)  Imputed  smallness:  implying,  (a,)  admiration,  affection,  or 
compassion  ;  {b.)  contempt  or  irony.  This  diminutive,  which  usually  serves 
to  add  point  to  sentences  themselves  of  a  playful,  patronizing,  or  slurring 
cH&racter,  is  very  hard  to  translate ;  little  and  small  are  often  inadequate ; 
old  or  poor  will  sometimes  do ;  hut  usually  recourse  must  be  had  to  free 
translations  adapted  to  the  particular  context :  as, 

OrStlOncula,  a  gem  of  a  speech^  an  attempt  at  a  speech  ;  mStercula,  an 
anxious  mother ^  poor  mamma,  dear  mamma ;  lectulus,  one's  ovrn  little  bed ; 
9nellus  aureolus,  a  gay  gold  ring;  Qraeculi,  our  Greek  cousins^  the  good 
people  in  Greece ;  Graeculus,  a  regular  Greeks  your  gentleman  from  Greece; 
muliercula,  a  pretty  girl,  a  lady  gay,  one  of  tie  gentler  sex^  a  mere  woman, 
an  unprotected  female,  a  maiden  all  forlorn;  lacrimula,  a  wee  tear,  a  crocodile 
tear;  volp€cma,  Master  Reynard,  dan  Russel ;  tOnstricula,  a  common  barber 
girl;  popellus,  rahble ;  nummuH, //My  lucre;  mercSdula,  an  apology  for 
pay;  ratiuncula,  a  first  rate  reason  ;  caup5nula,  a  ioiu  tavern, 

870.  Some  diminutives  have  entirely  lost  the  diminutive  meanine :  as,  puella, 
girl,  not  necessarily  little  girl;  others  have  changed  their  originar  meaning:  as, 
avunculus,  uncle,  originally  grandfafa ;  aneuilla,  eel,  originally  little  snake. 
Some  words  are  only  found  in  the  dimmutive  ^rm :  as,  Stella,  star  (*8terfl-). 
Diminutives  usually  have  die  gender  of  their  primitives ;  exceptions  are  rare :  as^ 
rana,  frog^  P.,  rSntlnculus,  tadpole,  M. 

(i.)     -lo-  (N.,  M.  -ln-«,  Ne.  -lu-m),  -1§-  (N.  -la). 

271.  Stems  in  -o-,  -ft-,  or  a  mute  (-g-,  -c-,  -d-,  or  -t-),  take 
-lo-  or  -15-,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  -u-  (202). 

hortu-lo-,  N.  hortu-lu-s,  little  garden  (horto-) ;  oppidu>lu-m,  hamlet 
(oppido-) ;  8erru-13-,  N.  serru-la,  little  saw  (serrS-) ;  rCg^-ulu-s,  chieftain 
(rig-) ;  vOc-ula,  a  bit  of  a  voice  (v5c-) ;  calc-ulu-s,  pebble  (calci-) ;  nepOt- 
ulu-s,  a  grandson  dear  (nepdt-)  ;  aetSt-ula,  tender  age  (aetSt-). 
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272-279-]  Words:   Formation. 


272.  Stems  in  -eo-,  -io-,  or  -vo-,  retain -o- before  -I0-;  stems  in 
-ea-,  -la-,  or  -vfi-,  also  have  -o-  before  -Ui-. 

alveo-k>-,  N.  alveo-lu-s,  littU  tray  (alveo-) ;  gladio-lu-s,  little  sword 
(eladio-) ;  servo-lu-s,  littU  slave  (servo-) ;  nauseo-lS-,  N.  nauseo-la,  a 
slight  sqiieamishness  (nauseS-) ;  bCstio-la,  little  animal  (bCstiS-)  ;  filio-la, 
littU  daughter  (filiS-). 

973.  Stems  in  -la-,  -ro-,  -no-,  and  -13-,  -rS-,  -nS-,  commonly  drop  the  stem 
vowel  and  assimilate  -r-  or  -n-  to  -1-:  thus :  -el-lo-,  -el-15-  (no). 

cateMo-,  for  •catululo-,  N.  catel-lu-s./if/^y  (catulo-) ;  a?el-lu-8,  HUle 
field  (afl^ro-);  asel-lu-s,  donkey  (asino-);  tabel-lS*.  N.  fSbel-Ia,  short  story 
(fSbula-);  umbel-la,  sunshade  (umbrS-)  i  pSgel-ia,  short  page  (pSginft-). 
A  few  words  are  not  thus  changed :  pueru-lo-,  N.  pueru-lu-8, /mv  boy  (puero-), 
as  well  as  puel-lu-8. 

274.  In  some  words  the  vowel  before  -11-  is  not  changed  to  -e- :  Hisp&l-lu-S 
(HispSno-),  Me8s21-la  (MessSnS-),  proper  names ;  cor51-la,  chaplet^zoxhTAr)  \ 
dl-lu-s,  the  least  one^  any  at  all  (Gno-) ;  Sul-la  (SQra-),  proper  name ;  lapil-lu-8, 
for  *lapid-lu-8,/tf^^i^  (lapid-).    Also  homul-lu-s,  son  of  the  dust  (homon-). 

(2.)     -cu-lo-  (N.,  M.  -ou-lu-B,  Ne.  -ca-lu-m),  -cu-lS- 
(N.  -cu-la). 

275.  Stems  in  a  continuous  sound  (-1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-),  or 
in  -i",  -U-,  or  -6-,  usually  take  -cu-lo-  or  -cu-lS-. 

sermfln-culo-,  N.  sermfln-culu-s,  small-talk  (serm5n-)  ;  virgun-culS-, 
N.  virgun-cula,  little  maid  (virgon-) ;  homun-culu-s,  son  of  earth  (homon-) ; 
arbus-cula,  tiny  tree  (arbos-) ;  cor-culu-m,  heart  of  hearts  (cord-,  cor-, 
138) ;  Tgni-culu-s,  spark  (Tgni-)  ;  ani-cula,  grandam  (anu-) ;  diS-cula,  Ifrief 
day  (die-);  analogously,  volpC-cula  {vixen),  little  fox  (•volp€-).  Rarely 
with  i :  cani-cula,  littU  dog  (can-). 

276.  -Qn-culo-,  N.  -Qn-culu-s  :  avpQnculo-,  N.  av-Hnculu-s,  uncle  (avo-); 
rSn-unculu-s,  tadpole  (rSnfi-).  -Qn-culS-,  N.  -dn-cula :  dom-QnculS-,  N. 
dom-Gncula,  little  house  (domo-). 


277.  Diminutives  are  sometimes  formed  from  other  diminutives :  cistel-lu-la, 
casket  (cistel-Ia, '  cistu-la,  cistS-). 

278.  A  few  other  suffixes  have  a  diminutive  meaning :  as,  -ci5n-,  -leo-,  -astro-, 
-ttS- :  homun-ci5,  manikin^  child  of  dust  (homon-) ;  acu-leu-s,  sting  (acu-) ; 
AntSni-aSter,  regular  little  Antony;  pin-aster,  bastard  pine;  IQli-tta, 
Juliet  (laiia-);   PoUi-tta,  littU  Polla  (PSUi-). 


V.    PATRONYMICS. 

a7g.  Patronymics,  or  proper  names  which  denote  descent  from  a  father  or 
ancestor,  have  stems  in  -d5-  (N.  -dC-s),  F.  -d-  (N.  -s).  These  are  chiefly 
Greek  names  used  in  poetry. 

PrIami-dS-,  N.  Priami-dS-s,  scion  of  Priam^s  house;  Tantali-d-,  N.  Tan- 
tali-s,  daughter^  Tantalus.  P€li-dS-s  (P€leu-s);  Aenea-dC-s  (AenCS-); 
Thestia-de-s(Thestio-);  LSertia-dC-s  (L3ert2l-) ;  Sc!pia-dS-s  (Scipidn-). 
F.  sometimes  -ini  or  -Oni  :  NeptQnTnS  (NeptQno-) ;  AcrisidnS  (Acrisio-). 
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The  Adjective:   Active.        [280-287. 

II.     THE    ADJECTIVE. 

(A.)    PRIMITIVES. 

aSo.  Primitive  adjectives  may  usually  be  divided  into  active  and  pas- 
sive ;  but  the  same  suffix  often  has  either  an  active  or  a  passive  meaning. 
Under  primitive  adjectives  belong  the  participles ;  but  these  will  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  verb. 

L    WITH    AN    ACTIVE    MEANING. 

281.  The  suffixes  -o-,  -uo-,  -ci-,  -I0-,  and  -do-,  are  used  to 
form  adjectives  with  an  Active  meaning :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

vag-o-  vag^s,  wandering  V  v  a  g-,  wander 

contig-uo-  contiguus,  touching  com-,  V  t  a  g-,  iottch 

minS-ci-  minax,  threatening  mina-ri,  threaten 

cal-ido-  calidus,  loann  ^cal-f  warm 

(i.)     -o-  (N.  -u-s);  -uo-  (N.  -nu-»). 

28a.  -o-  (N.  -u-s) :  such  have  the  meaning  of  a  participle:  vag-o-,  N. 
va|r.u-s,  roaming  (V  va^-,  roam);  viv-u-s,  living  (Vviv-,  /ive)  ;  many  are 
compounds :  as,  male-dic-u-8,  atmsrve  (male,  yd i C-,  say) ;  pro-fug-u-s, 
/lying on  (pr^J-,  V f  u g-,^).    Passive :  fid-u-8,  trustworthy  (V ti d-,  trttst), 

283.  -UO-,  N.  -uu-s:  adsid-uo-,  N.  adsid-uu-s,  unremitting  (ad, 
Vsed-,  sit)\  contig-uu-8,  touching  (com-,  Vtag-,  touch) \  perpet-uu-8, 
uninterrupted  (per,  Vpet-,  ^-p).  Some  words  are  passive:  as,  sal-vu-8, 
safe  (Vsal-,  saeve)\  vac-uu-8,  empty  (Vvac-,  empty)  \  rClic-uu-s,  left 
behind  (rC-,  VHqu-,  leave),  later  reliquus  (112). 

(2.)     -ci-  (N.  -x) ;  -lo-  (N.  -lu-s)  ;  -do-  (N.  -du-a). 

284.  -5-ci-,  N.  -a-x  (202),  denotes  capacity,  habit,  or  inclination,  often  im- 
plying censure :  pQgna-ci-,  N.  pagna-x,/j///^/^/5/(ptigna-re);  mina-x, 
threatening  {min^'Ti) ;  itv-lx,  productive  (Vf  er-,  hear) ;  diz-ixjull  of  mother- 
wit,  quickatajoke  (Vdic-,  say)  ;  rap-ax,  apt  to  snatch  (>/rap-,  snatch), 

285.  -U-I0-,  N.  -u-lu-8  (202),  denotes  simple  action:  as,  pat-ulo-,  N.  pat* 
nlu-8,  spreading  (^pat-,  spread);  or  inclination:  as,  bib-ulu-s,  apt  to  drink 
(^bib-,  drink), 

286.  -do-  is  often  suffixed  to  -un-  (-en-),  -bun-,  or  -ctm- ;  thus : 
-nn-do-  (-en-do-),  -bun-do-,  -oun-do-. 

287.  -i-do-,  N.  -i-du-s  (202),  denotes  a  state,  and  usually  has  a  parallel 
verb  in  -ire  (368) :  cal-ido-,  N.  cal-idu-s,  vfarm  (cf.  cal8-re) ;  call-idu-s, 
knowing  (cf.  callC-rc) ;  nit-idu-8,  shining  (cf.  niti-re) ;  rarelv  in  -ere  :  cup- 
idu-8,  desirous  (cf.  cupe-re) ;  flu-idu-8,  liquid  (cf.  flue -re) ;  rap-idu-s,  hur- 
tied  (cf-  rajje-re).  -i-do-  becomes  -i-di-  in  vir-idi-8,  green  (cf.  virt-re). 
-do-  sometimes  occurs  in  denominatives  :  herbi-du-s,  grassy  (herba-). 
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288-296.]  Words:  Formation. 


288.  -un-do-  (-en-do-),  N.  -un-du-s  (-en-du-s)  is  the  suffix  of  the 
gerundive,  which  was  originally  neither  active  nor  passive  (2238).  In  a  few 
words  from  reflexives,  which  have  become  adjectives,  it  has  a  reflexive  or 
active  meaning :  Ub-undo-,  N.  Ub-undu-s,  glidings  slipping  (iSbi) ;  ori- 
undu-s,  arising  (oriri);  sec-undu-s,  yi?//<7z«//>/^  (sequi) ;  volv-endu-8,  r^//- 
ing  (volvi). 

289.  -bun-do-,  N.  -bun-du-s  (202),  has  the  meaning  of  an  exaggerated 
present  participle:  frem-ebundo-,  N.  frem-ebundu-s,  muttering  away 
jVfrem-,  roar);  treTn-ehundu-s^  a//  in  a  JluUgr  [yji rem',  quiver) ;  fur- 
ibundu-s, //^/ 7&/M  rage  (^f  ur-,  rave) ;  c5nti0nS-bundu-s,  spiikinga  speech 
(c5nti5n5-ri) ;  minitft-bundu-s,  breathing  out  ihreatenings  (minitS-ri) ;  vitS- 
bundu-s,  forever  dodging  (vit5-re). 

290.  -cun-do-,  N.  -cun-du-s,  denotes  permanent  quality :  f9-cundo-,  N. 
f2l-cundu-s,  eloquent  (^fa-,  speak)  \  ir3-cundu-8,  choleric  (irS-sci);  iU- 
cundu-s,  pleasant ^  interesting  (^  iuv-,  help), 

II.    WITH    A    PASSIVE    MEANING. 

291.  The  suffixes  -li-,  -ti-li-,  -bili-,  -tivo-,  -no-,  and 
-mino-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  with  a  Passive  meaning :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

f ac-ili-  facilis,  easy  to  do  ii9L. c-,  do 

duc-tili-  ductilis,  ductile  ^  d  u  c-,  draw 

amfi-bili-  amSbilis,  lovable  amSl-re,  love 

m3g-no-  m&gnus,  great  ^xnaLg^,  increase 

(i.)     -li-  (N.  -U-»)  ;  -ti-li-,  -bili-  (N.  -ti-U-s,  -biU-s). 

292.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-8  (202),  denotes  passive  capability:  f ac-ili-,  N.  fac- 
Ui-s,  easy  to  do  {^{9,  c-,  do) ;  frag-ili-s,  breakable,  frail  (V  f  r  a  g-,  break) ;  hab- 
ili-s,  manageable,  handy  (V  h  ab-,  hold) ;  nQb-ili-s,  marriageable  (^n  Q  b-,  veil), 

293.  -ti-li-,  N.  -ti-li-s,  or  -si-li-,  N.  -si-li-s  (iw),  denotes  capability  or 
quality :  as,  duc-tili,  N.  duc-tUi-s,  capable  of  being  drawn  out,  ductile  (^d  u  c-, 
draw) ;  fis-sili-s,  cleavable  (Vf  id-,  split) ;  ra-sili-s,  scraped  (Vr2d-,  scrape)^ 
Rarely  active:  as,  itT-tili'S, productive  (^f  er-,  bear) 

294.  -bili-,  N.  -bili-8  (202),  denotes  passive  capability  like  -i-li-,  but  is  far 
more  common:  horr-ibili-s,  <f;rriV/>f^  ^  shudder  (cf.  horr6-re) ;  amS-bili-8, 
lovable  (amS-re) ;  fl€-bili-s,  lamentable  (Vfl€-,  weep).  Rarely  active:  as, 
8ta-bili-s,  that  can  stand  (^  s  t  a-,  stanct)  ;  penetri-bUi-s,  piercing  (penetrS- 
re).    -ti-bili-  (153),  passive,  rare  :  flexibili-s,y&jr/<(/^  (^f  lee-,  bend), 

295.  -tivo-,  N.  -tivu-s,  denotes  the  way  a  thing  originated :  as,  cap- 
txvu-s,  captive  (^ca p-,  take) ;  sta-tivu-s,  set  (Vat a-,  set), 

(2.)     -no-  (N.  -nu-s);  -mino-  (N.  -minu-s). 

296.  -no-,  N.  -nu-s,  an  old  passive  participle  suffix,  denotes  result: 
mSg-nu-s  (enlarged)^  great  (V  m  a g-,  great)  ;  vS-nu-s,  vain  ( V  v  a  c-,  empty). 
Neuter  as  substantive:  dO-nu-m,  gift  (vdO-,  give).  Sometimes  active: 
ege-nu-8,  needy  (egi-re,  192). 
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The  Adjective:  Appurtenance.     [297-304. 

agy.  -mino-,  an  old  passive  participle  suffix,  is  found  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  passive  verb  :  regi-mini  (sc  estis),  being  ruled  (are  ye) ;  sub- 
junctive, reg3-inint  (regere).  The  nominative  singular  with  -s  lost,  -mino, 
IS  rarely  found  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular  imperative  of  depo- 
nents:  as,  prOgredi-mino,  j/<'/y^rzMir<////tf»(prOgredi).  -mino- or -mno- 
is  further  found  in  a  few  substantives:  as,  alu-mnu-s,  nurseling  (>/al-, 
nurse). 

(B.)     DENOMINATIVES. 
S98.  Denominative  adjectives  may  be  divided  into  such  as  denote: 
I.  Material  or  Resemblance,      II.  Appurtenance:  implying  sometimes  A?/j«- 
sion^  oittxi fitness^  conformity^  character^  ox  inrigin.    III.  Supply.    IV.  Diminu- 
tives.   V.  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  ;  a  few  of  these  are  primitive. 

I.    MATERIAL    OR    RESEMBLANCE. 

299.  The  suffixes  -co-  and  -n-eo-  are  used  to  form  adjectives 
denoting  Material  or  Resemblance :  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

aur-eo-  aureus,  golden  auro-,  N.  aurum,  gold 

ahe-neo-  ahSneus,  bronu  Hhes-,  N.  aes,  bronu 

300.  -eo-,  N.  -eu-s:  aur-eo-,  N.  aur-eu-s,  golden,  all  gold,  as  good  as 
gold  (auro-);  ferr-eu-s,  iron  (fcrro-) ;  pulver-eu-8,  all  dust  (pulver-) : 
virgin-eu-8,  girlish  (virgin-). 

301.  -n-eo-,  N.  -n-eu*8 :  ahC-neu-s,  bronte  (•ahes-,  aes-) ;  quer- 
neu-s,  oaken  (quercu-).  -no-  is  usually  poetical:  as,  ebur-nu-s,  rvory 
(ebur-);  quer-nu-s,  oaken  (quercu-).  -S-neo-,  N.  -a-neu-s :  miscell- 
Sneu-s,  mixed  (miscello-). 

IL    APPURTENANCE. 

302.  The  suffixes  -o-,.io.,  -vo-;  -time-,  -li-,  -no-;  -bri-, 
-cri-,  -tri- ;  -co-,  -ti-,  -si-,  are  used  to  form  adjectives  denoting 
Belonging  to:  as, 

Stem.  Nominative.  From. 

rSg-io-  r€gius,  kingly  rtg-,  N.  rCx,  king 

mari-timo-  maritimus,  oftJu  sea  mari-,  N.  mare,  sea 

reg-5U-  rggaiis,  of  a  king  rCg-,  N.  rix,  king 

can-ino-  caninus,  of  a  dog  can-,  N.  canis,  dog 

mulie-bri-  muliebris,  womanly  mulier-,  N.  mulier,  woman 

c!vi-co-  civicus,  citizen's  civi-,  N.  civis,  citizsn 

(i.)     -o-  (N.  -u-s),  -io-  (N.  -iu-s),  -VO-  (N.  -vu-s). 

3«9.  -0-,  N.  -u-s :  declJr-o-,  N.  dec5r-u-s,  becoming  (dec6r-) :  can6r-u-8. 
melodious  (canOr-) ;  pervius,  passabU  (via-).  "    u  », 

304.  -lo-  is  one  of  the  commonest  suffixes,  and  is  often  added  to 
Other  suffixes  ;  thus :  -o-io-,  -ic-io- ;  -tSr-io-  (-»5r.lo-)  ;  -ar-io-. 
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305.  -io-,  N.  -iu-s:  rCg-io-,  N.  rSg-iu-s,  of  ox  like  a  king  (rCg-) ;  patr- 
iu-8,  of  a  father  (patr-).  Here  belong  many  gentile  names  :  as,  SSst-iu-s 
(Sexto-).  These  are  used  with  substantives  as  adjectives :  as,  lix  CornSl-ia, 
iSx  IQl-ia.  Furthermore  patrial  adjectives:  as,  Corinth-iu-s,  Corinthian 
(Corintho-).  In  some,  consonant  •!<>-  is  used :  pl6b6-iu-s,  of  the  commons 
(plCbS-).    -io-  is  rare  in  primitives  :  exim-iu-s,  select  (ex,  V  e  m-,  take). 

306.  -c-io-,  N.  -c-iu-s  (20a) :  aedtli-cio,  N.  aedili-ciu-s,  of  an  aediU 
(aedili-) ;  patr-iciu-8,  of  the  fathers  (pair-) ;  later-iciu-s,  of  brick  (later-). 

307.  -Ic-io-,  N.  -xc-iu-s:  nov-icio-,  N.  nov-Iciu-s,  newy  nevhconur 
(novo-);  n3t91-iciu-s,  birthdays  (nStSli-) ;  caement-iciu-s,  rubble  (cae- 
mento-).  Usually  suffixed  to  perfect  participles  to  denote  the  quality 
derived  from  the  past  act:  conduct-Iciu*8,  hired  (conducto-) ;  trSlfit- 
Iciu-s,  transferred  (trSl3to-). 

308.  -t5r-io-,  N.  -t5r-iu-s,  or  -sOr-io-,  N.  -sOr-iu-s,  from  the  agent 
(20^)  in  -t5r-  (-85r-),  is  the  commonest  ending  with  -10-  :  imper2L-t5rio-, 
N.  iniper9-t5riu-8,  ojf  a  commander  (iinper3t5r-).  The  neuter,  as  substan- 
tive, denotes  the  place  where  (266):  audi-t5riu-in,  lecture-room  (auditor-); 
dCvor-s5riu-m,  inn  (dSvdrsdr-). 

309.  -9r-io-,  N.  -Sr-iu-s,  very  common,  is  chiefly  added  to  substan- 
tives: as,  agr-3rio-,  N.  agT-3riu-s,  of  land  (agro-).  Often  as  substan- 
tive :  not-ariu-s  (265),  stenographer  (noti-) ;  aer-ariu-tn  (266),  treasury 
(aer-) ;  sSmin-3riu-m,  nursery  (sSmin-) ;  bell-Sria,  plural,  ^ftWiW,  bonbons 
(bello-). 

310.  -X-VO-,  N.  -i-vu-8  (202) :  tempest-ivu-s,  seasonable  (teznpestSt-, 
126) ;  aest-ivu-8,  summer* s  (aestat-). 

(2.)     -timo-  (N.  -timu-»);  -li-  (N.  -li-«) ;  -no-  (N.  -nu-a). 

3x1.  -timo-,  N.  -timu-s  (202),  for  an  older  -tumo-  (78):  xnari-timo-, 
N.  mari-timu-8,  of  the  sea  (mari-) ;  fini-timu-s,  of  the  border  (fini-) ; 
l€g-itimu-s,  lawful  (ISg-). 

312.  -U-  N.  -U-b:  humi-li-,  N.  humi-li-a,  lowly  (homo-)  ;  but 
almost  always  in  denominatives  -li-  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  (202), 
usually  -a-  or  -i-.  thus:  -a-li-  (-a-rl-),  -i-U;  -5-U-,  -fl-U-. 

3x3.  -a-li-,  N.  -a-li-s:  rSg-aii-,  N.  r€g-aii-s,  ^//«§/y  (r*g-) ;  decemvir- 
aii-s,  of  a  decemvir  (decemviro-) ;  f  It-ali-s,  y&/f</  (fato-) ;  t-aii-s,  such  (stem 
to-,  that) ;  qu-aii-s,  as  (quo-),  -a-ri-,  N.  -a-ri-s,  is  used  for  -aii-  if  an  1 
precedes  (154) :  as,  mol-ari-,  N.  mol-ari-s,  of  a  mill  (xnoia-) ;  mQit-ari-s, 
of  a  soldier  (mlllt-).  Neuters  in  -ali-  and  -ari-  often  become  substantives 
(600) :  fOc-aie,  neckcloth  (fauci-) ;  anim-al,  breathing  thing  (anima-) ; 
calc-ar,  spur  (calci-). 

314.  -i-li-,  N.  -i-li-s:  civ-xli-,  N.  civ-Ili-a,  ^/"  a  citizen  (clvx") ;  puer- 
ni-8,  boyish  (puero-).  The  neuter,  as  substantive,  sometimes  denotes  the 
place  where  (266) :  ov-xle,  sheepfold  (ovi-). 

315.  -g-li,  N.  -g-li-s:  fid€-li-,  N.  fidi-li-s, /ai^A/«/  (fid€-);  crlld-iU-8, 
cruel  (criido-) ;  patru-€li-8,  cousin  (patruo-V  -Q-li-,  N.  -Q-li-a :  tribfl-li-, 
N.  tribfl-li-s,  tribesman  (tribu-). 
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The  Adjective:  Appurtenance.     [316-327. 

316.  The  old  participle  suffix  -no-  (296)  is  sometimes  added  at 
once  to  noun  stems,  sometimes  to  other  suffixes  :  thus,  -a-no-,  -i-no- ; 
-ti-no-,  -la-no-;    -er-no-,  -ur-no-. 

317.  -no-,  N.  -nu-s,  is  added  to  stems  formed  with  the  comparative 
suffix  -ero-  or  -tero-  (347),  denoting  place:  super-no-,  N.  super-nu-s, 
above;  inter-nu-s,  internal  (inter)  ;  exter-nu-s,  outside;  so,  also,  alter- 
tai'S,  every  other  (altero-) ;  and  to  a  very  few  substantives :  as,  pater-nu-s, 
fatherly  (patr-) ;  fratcr-nu-s,  brotherly  (fritr-) ;  vCr-nu-s,  0/ spring  (v«r-). 
Also  to  cardinals,  making  distributives :  as,  bi-ni,  two  by  two  (for  •duini, 
duo-,  118). 

318.  -a-no-,  N.  -a-nu-s  (202) :  arc-ano-,  N.  arc-anu-s,  secret  (area-) ; 
R5m-anu-s,  of  Rome  (R6ma-);  mOnt-anu-s,  of  a  mountain  (monti-) ; 
oppid-anu-s,  4/ d  town  (oppido-).  -i-ano-:  Cicerdn-iano-,  N.  CicerOn- 
ianu-s,  Cicer^s.  Rarely  -a-neo- :  mcditerr-an«u-s,  midland  (medio-, 
terra-). 

319.  -i-no-,  N.  -i-nu-s  (202):  mar-ino-,  N.  mar-inu-s,  of  the  sea; 
repent-inu-s,  sudden  (repcnti-) ;  oftenest  added  to  names  of  livmg  beings: 
as,  can-inu-s,  of  a  dog  (can-) ;  ^v-inu-s,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  ali-Snu-s, 
others'  (alio-,  105).  Also  to  proper  names:  as,  Plaut-ino-,  N.  Plaut- 
Inu-s,  of  Plautus  (Plaut6-) ;    Alp-inu-s,  Alpine  (Alpi-). 

320.  -ti-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  some  adjectives  of  time :  cras-tinu-s, 
to-morraio's  (eras-);  diQ-tinu-8,  lasting  (did);  pris-tinu-s,  of  aforetime  (pri-, 
prae). 

321.  -tl-no-,  N.  -ti-nu-s,  is  used  in  a  few  words  of  place  and  time :  intes-tino-, 
N.  mtes-tinu-s,  inward  (intus) ;  vesper-tinu-s,  at  eventide  (vespero-,  94). 

322.  -s-  before  -no-  becomes  -r-  (116):  hodier-no-,  N.  hodier-nu-s,  </ 
to<lay  (tio6i%,  •hodi€s-);  diur-no-,  N.  diur-nu-s,  of  the  day  (dius-);  and 
-umo-,  regardefl  as  a  compound  suffix,  is  found  in  didt-urno-,  N.  didt-umu-s, 
lasting  (•diQto-) ;  noct-umu-s,  of  the  night  (nocti-).  -t-cmo-,  N.  -t-ernu-8, 
is  rare :  hes-temu-8,  yester  (*he80-) ;  sempi-temu-8,  everlasting  (semper). 

(3.)     -bri-,  -cri-,  -tri-  (N.  -ber  or  -bri-s,  &c.). 

323.  -bri-,  N.  -ber  or  -bri-s  :  salQ-bri-,  N.  salQ-ber,  healthy  (salQt-) ; 
mulie-bri-s,  7oomanly  (mulier-). 

324.  -cri-,  N.  -cer  or  -crl-s  (202):  volu-cri-,  N.  volu-cer,  winged 
i*volo-, /lying) ;  medio-cri-s,  middling  {mediO'). 

325.  -tri-,  N.  -tcr  or  -tri-s:  eques-tri-,  N.  eques-ter,  of  horsemen 
(equit-,  152) ;  s8m6s-tri-s,  of  six  months  (sex,  mSns-).  -es-tri-  is  used  in  a 
few  words :  camp-ester,  of  fields  (campo-) ;  silv-sstri-s,  of  woods  (silva-). 

(4.)     -CO-  (N.  -ou-s);  -ti-,  -si-  (N.  -s,  -sl-s). 

326.  -00-  is  often  suffixed  to  -ti-,  sometimes  to  -es-ti- ;  thus : 
-ti-00-,  -es-ti-co-. 

327.  -co-,  N.  -cu-s:  civi-co-,  N.  civi-cu-s,  <7/^a  f/^/«^«  (civi-) ;  belli- 
cu-8,  of  war  (bcllo-);  vili-cu-s,  Aai7^  (villa-),  -a-co-,  -i-co-,  -Q-co- 
(202) :  mera-cu-s,  ami-cu-s,  anti-cu-s,  apri-cu-s,  posti-cu-s,  pudi-cu-s, 
cadu-cu-8.  -ti-co-,  N.  -ti-cu-s:  rQs-tico-,  N.  T^S'ticu-s,  of  the  country 
(rQs-).  -es-ti-co-,  N.  -es-ti-cu-a:  dom-eaticu-a,  of  a  house  (domo-, 
domu-). 
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328.  -ti-  or  -»i-  denotes  belonging  to  a  place  ;  usually  4i-ti-, 
-I-ti-,  -es-ti-,  -en-ti-;  -6n-Bi-,  or  -1-Sn-si-. 

339.  -ti-,  N.  -s:  Tibur-ti-,  N.  Tibur-s,  Tilmrtine  (Tibur-).  -S-ti-: 
qu5i-Sti-,  N.  q}i6i'^'S,  wAaf  countryman  f  (quOio-) ;  Anti-S-s,  </^///i'f/m 
(Antio-);  o^tirii'lX^s^  good  men  and  true  (optimo-j.  -i-ti-:  Samn-iti-, 
N.  Samn-i-s,  Samnian  (Samnio-).  -en-ti-:  V6i-enti-,  N.  VSi-6n-s, 
of  Vei  \y^\0').  -es-ti-,  N.  -es-ti-s:  agr-esti-,  H.ti^'t^Xi^Sj  o/fhe^elds 
(agro-) ;  cael-esti-s,  fteavenly  (caelo-). 

330.  -€n-si-,  N.  -en-si-s  (202),  from  appellatives  of  place  or  proper 
names  of  place:  castr-6nsi-,  N.  castr-Snsi-s,  of  a  camp  (castro-);  circ- 
6nsi-s,  0/  the  circus  (circo-) ;  HispSni-6nsi-s  {temporarily)  of  Spain. 
-i-^nsi- :   KarthSgin-i6nsi-s,  of  Carthage  (KarthSgin-). 

III.    SUPPLY. 

331.  The  suffixes  -to-  or  -5so-  are  used  to  form  adjec- 
tives denoting  Supplied  or  Furnished  with :  as, 

Stem.  Nominativb.  From. 

barba-to-  barbStus,  bearded  barbS-,  N.  barba,  beard 

ann-Oso-  Bnn^sus, /u/l  of  years  anno-,  N.  annus,  year 

(i.)    -to-  (N.  -tu-s)  ;  -len-to-  (N.  -len-tu-»). 

332.  -to-,  the  perfect  participle  suffix,  is  sometimes  added  at 
once  to  a  noun  stem,  sometimes  to  other  suffixes,  thus  :  -ato-,  -Sto-, 
-etc-,  -uto-,  -ento-,  -lento-. 

333.  -to-,  N.  -tu-s:  onus-to-,  N.  onus-tu-s,  loaded  (onus-);  vetus- 
tfi'S,  Ju//  of  years  (*vetus-,  year);  iHs-tu-s,  y'l/x/  (itls-);  hones-tu-8, 
honaurab/e  i^hontS');  fQnes-tu-s,  deadly  (fUnes-).  -5-to-:  barb2-tu-s, 
bearded  (barbl-) ;  dent-fitu-s,  toothed  (denti-) ;  -i-to- :  auri-tu-s,  long- 
eared  [zxax")  \  -Q-to-:  comQ-tu-8,  ^<7r;f^^(comu-).  -en-to-,  N.-en-tu-s: 
cru-ento-,  N.  cru-entu-s,  all  gore  (*cruenti-,  •cruSre).  As  substan- 
tive, arg-entu-m  {white  metcU),  silver  (*argenti-,  *arg5rc,  be  white) ; 
flu-enta,  plural,  streams  (fluenti-). 

334.  The  neuter  of  stems  in  -to-,  as  a  substantive,  denotes  the  place 
where  something,  generally  a  plant,  is  found  (266):  arbus-tu-m,  z///r<^ar</ 
(arbos-);  commonly  preceded  by  -€-,  forming  -€-to-  (202),  usually  plural : 
dQm-Sta,  thorn-thickets  (ddmo-);  murt-€ta,  myrtle-groves  (murto-). 

335.  -len-to-,  N.  -len-tu-s  (202) :  vino-lcnto-,  N.  vino-lentu-8, 
drunken  (vino-) :  sanguin-olentu-s,  all  blood  (sanguin-) ;  lGcu-lentu-8, 
brifiht  (IQci-,  108);  pulver-ulentu-s,  dusty  (pulver-).  A  shorter  form 
-lenti-  is  rare :  vi-olenti-,  N.  vi-olSn-s,  violent  (vi-) ;  op-ulSn-s,  rich  (op-) 

(2.)      -6S0-   (N.  -Ssu-s). 

336.  -580-  (sometimes  -5nso-,  -osso-),  N.  -5au-a,  full  of  is 
very  common  indeed.  -5bo-  is  sometimes  attached  to  other  sumxes, 
thus:  -c-5ao-,  -al-5ao-, -Go-ul-5so-. 
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337.  -{too-,  N.  -58U-9:  ann-5so-,  N.  gjai'-^M'S,  fuii  0/ years ;  fOrm- 
5nsu-8,  form-Ossu-s  or  f6nn-0su-8,  shapely  (forma-) ;  pcrxciil-5su-s,  with 
danger  fraught  (pcriculo-) ;  mdr-58U-s,  priggish^  cross  (m6r-) ;  calamit- 
5SU-S,  full  of  damage  (calamitat-,  126);  superstiti-5su-s,  superstitious 
(supcrstitiSn-,  126} ;  frllctu-5su-s,  fruitful  (frllctu-,  97) ;  m5nt-u6su-s, 
full  of  mountains  (mSnti-,  202);  cQri-Csu-8,  >//  of  care  (cQra-) ;  lab5r- 
x5su-8,  toilsome  (labOr-,  202). 

338.  -c-Oso-,  N.  -C-6SU-8:  belli-c580-.  N.  belli-c6su-8,  war//^-* 
(beilo-,  bellico-).  -ul-5so-,  N.  -ul-Osu-s :  formid-ul580-,  N.  formid- 
U15SU-S,  terribU  (formidin-,  126).  -iic-ul-580-,  N.  -flc-ul-68u-8  :  mct- 
Qculoso-,  N.  met-QculOsu-8,  skittish  (metu-). 

IV.    DIMINUTIVES. 

339.  Diminutives  are  formed  from  adjectives,  as  from  sub- 
stantives (267). 

-I0-,  N.  -lu-s:  aurco-lo-,  N.  aureo-lu-a,  all  gold^  of  precious  gold,  of 
red  red  gold ^  good  as  gold  (aureo-) ;  cbrio-lu-8, //>xy  (cbrio-)  ;  parvo-lu-s, 
or  parvu-lu-s,  smallish  (parvo-);  frigidu-lu-8,  chilly  (frigido-) ;  vet-ulus, 
little  old  (vet-)  J  tenellu-lu-s,  soft  and  sweet  (tenello-,  tenero-);  pulchel- 
lus,  sweet  pretty  (pulchro-) ;  bel-lu-s,  bonny  (bono-) ;  novel-lu-s,  nnoborn 
(♦novolo-,  novo-),  -culo-,  N.  -culu-s:  pauper-culo-,  N.  pauper-culu-8, 
poorish  (pauper-) ;  levi-culu-8,  somewhat  vain  (levi-). 

340.  A  peculiar  class  of  diminutives  is  formed  by  adding  -culo-  to  the  compara- 
tive stem  -IU8-  (346):  as,  nitidLU8-culo-,  N.  nittdiu8-culu-8,  a  trifle  sleeker 
(nitidiu8-) ;  longiu8-culu-8,  a  bit  longer  (longius-). 

34Z.  Adverbs  sometimes  have  a  diminutive  form  :  as,  belli,  charmingly;  paul- 
lulum,  a  little  bit;  meliuaculS,  a  bit  better  (340). 

V.  COMPARATIVES  AND  SUPERLATIVES. 
34a.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  usually  formed  from  the  stem 
of  the  positive :  as,  dfgnior,  worthier^  dignissimus,  worthiest^  from  dlgno., 
stem  of  dignus  (102).  A  few  are  formed  directly  from  roots :  thus,  maior, 
greater^  and  maximus,  greatest,  are  formed  from  the  Vmag-,  and  not 
from  magno-,  stem  of  magnus. 

(l.)      COMPARATIVE  -ior,   SUPERLATIVE  -issilHUS. 

343.  The  nominative  of  comparative  adjectives  ends 
usually  in  -ior,  and  that  of  superlatives  in  -issimus : 
thus, 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

Masc  Fem.  Neut.  Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

-ior  -ior  -iu8  -i88imu8     -issima     -issimum 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

altus,  high^         altior,  higher,         altissimus,  highest, 
tristisy  sad,         tristior,  sadder^      tristissimus,  saddest. 
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(2.)     SUPERLATIVE  -rimUS. 

344.  Adjectives  with  the  nominative  in  -er  have  the  nominative 
of  the  superlative  like  the  nominative  of  the  positive  with  -rimuB 
added  (350)-  as, 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

pauper, /<M7r,  pauperior, /wwr,  pauperrimus, /ovr^j/. 

Jeer,  sharpy  Scrior,  sharper,  ficerrimus,  sharpest, 

mStQrrimus  occurs  once  (Tac),  for  mSttlrissimus,  positive  mStfirus,  ripe. 

(3.)    superlative  -limus. 

345.  humilis,  difficilis,  and  facilis, 
similis,  dissimilis,  and  gracilis, 

have  Uie  nominative  of  the  superlative  in  -limus,  following  1  of  the  stem  (350) :  as. 
Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

humilis,  iowly^  humilior,  lowlier,  humillimus,  lowliest, 

THE  COMPARATIVE  SUFFIX. 

346.  The  comparative  suffix  is  -iSs-p  which  becomes  in  the  singular, 
nominative  masculine  and  feminine,  -ior  (116;  59),  neuter  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  -ius  (59)  ;  in  all  other  cases  -iSr-  (116). 

3^7.  Other  comparative  suffixes  are  -ro-  or  -ero-,  and  -tro-  or  -tcro-, 
used  m  a  few  worcu,  principally  designating  place :  as,  sup-eri,  the  upper  ones, 
Inf eri,  the  nether  ones  ;  ex-teri,  outsiders,  posteri,  after-generations  ;  alter,  the 
other;  uter,  whether?  -which  of  the  two  J  (for  *quo-ter,  quo-);  dexter,  right, 

348.  Some  words  designating  place  have  a  doubled  comparative  suffix,  -er-iOr-, 
6r  -ter-i5r- :  as,  sup-er-ior,  upper,  inferior,  lower,  cl-ter-ior,  hither, 
diterior  (lower),  worse,  exterior,  outer,  interior,  inner,  posterior,  hinder, 
after,  Qlterior,  further,  dexterior,  more  to  the^  right,  -is-tro-  is  used  in 
two  words  which  nave  become  substantives :  min-is-ter  {inferior),  servant,  and 
magister  {superior),  master, 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  SUFFIX. 

349.  The  common  superlative  suffix  is  -issimo-,  nominative  -issi- 
mus,  for  an  older  -isaumo-,  nominative  -issumua  (78). 

350.  In  some  words,  -tlmo-  is  added  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  positive 
stem,  and  the  t  is  assimilated  to  preceding  r  or  1  (344,  343):  as,  Scer-rimo-,  N. 
Scerrimus;  humil-limo-,  N.  bumiUimus. 

3^1.  The  suffix  -timo-  is  further  used  in  a  few  root  superlatives:  ci-timus, 
dextimus,  exttmus,  intimus,  optimus,  postumus,  and  Qltimus;  and 
-simo-  in  mfiximus,  pessimus,  and  proximus. 

352.  The  suffix  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  used  in  sum-mo-,  N.  summus,  highest 
(sup);  min-imo-,  N.  minimus,  least;  primus,  ^r^,  Septimus,  seventh, 
decimus,  tenth,  -mo-  or  -imo-  is  attached  to  -i5s-  in  plQrimus  tor  *plo- 
i5s-imus  {fullest),  most ;  and  to  -r€-  or  -trC-,  a  modi&d  -ro-  or  -tro-,  in 
suprCmus,  extrSmus,  and  postrCmus. 
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The  Adjective:   Comparison,     [353-358. 


PECULIARITIES   OF  COMPARISON. 

353.  Some  positives  have  a  comparative  or  superlative,  or 
both,  from  a  different  form  of  the  stem :  such  are, 

fragf,  thrifty,  friigfilior,  frOgSlissimus. 

nCquam,  naughty^  nCquior,  nCquissimus. 

iuvenis,  young,  ianior,  (nita  minimus). 

senez,  aid,  senior,  (nSta  mSlximus). 

mSgnus,  great,  mSior,  mSximus  (35 1 ). 

beneficus,  khtdly,  beneficentior,        beneficentissimus. 

honSrificus,  complimentary,      honMficentior,     honl^rificentissimus. 
magnificus,  grand,  mSgnificentior,     mSgnificentissimus. 

354.  iuvenior,  younger ^  is  late  (Sen.,  Plin.,  Tac).  benevol^ns,  kindly, 
benevolentior,  benevolentissimus,  and  maledicins,  abusive,  maledicen- 
tior  (once  eacb^  Plaut.),  maledicentissimus,  have  usually  as  positive  benevo- 
las  and  maledicus  respectively. 

355.  Some  positives  have  a  comparative  or  superlative,  or  both, 
from  a  wholly  difEerent  stem :  such  are, 

bonus,  ^vw/,  melior,  optimiis  (351). 

malus,  ^mf,  p€ior,  pessimus  (351). 

multus,  much,  plQs  (sing.  Ne.  only),  plQrimus  (352). 

parvus,  little,  minor,  minimus  (352). 

parvus  has  larely  parvissimus. 

356b  Four  comparatives  in  -erior  or  -tenor,  denoting  place  (348),  have 
two^  forms  of  the  superlative ;  the  nominative  masculine  singular  of  the 
positive  is  not  in  common  use : 

exterior,  extimus  (351),  or  extrCmus  (352),  outermost. 

Inferior,  infimus,  or  imus,  lowest, 

posterior,  postumus  (351),  lastborn,  or  postrCmus  (352),  last. 

superior,  summus  (352),  or  suprimus  (352),  higlust, 

357.  Six,  denoting  place,  have  the  positive  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition : 

cis,  this  side,  citerior  (34S),  citimus  (351),  hitherest, 

dC,  down,  dCterior  (348),  d^terrimus,  lowest,  worst. 

in,  in,  interior  (348),  intimus,  inmost. 

prae,  before,  prior,  primus  {i\z)^  first. 

prope,  neetr,  propior,  proximus  (351),  nearest, 

His,  beyond,  Ulterior  (348),  Qltimus  (35i),/>rr:r>&^j^. 

Ikior,  swifter,  l^cissimus,  has  no  positive. 

358.  These  have  a  superlative,  but  no  comparative:  bellus,  fretty,  falsus, 
false,  inclutus, /aM^i/,  mvictus,  unconquered,  invitus,  unwilling,  meritus. 
deserving,  novus,  new;  vetus,  veterrimus,  old,  sacer,  sacerrimus,  sacred, 
vafer,  vaferrimus,  slyf  malevolus,  malevolentissimus  (twice,  Cic),* 
spiteful;  maleficus,  maleficentissimus  (once,  Suet.),  wicked j^  mUnificus, 
mfinificentissimus  (inscrr. :  Cic.  onct), generous,  mirificus,  mirificissimus 
(tidce,  Ace.,  Ter.),  strange,    Plautus  has  ipsissumus,  his  very  self 
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359"'365']  Words:  Formation. 


3^9.  Most  primitives  in  -His  and  -bills  (2^2,  294),  have  a  comparative,  but  no 
superlative ;  but  these  have  a  superlative :  facilis  and  difficilis  (345),  easy  and 
hardf  ^tiMs^  useful ;  also  fertilis,  produciivey  amSbilis,  lovable,  mSbilis, 
movable f  ndbilis,  well  known, 

360.  Many  adjectives  have  no  suffixes  of  comparison,  and  supply 
the  place  of  these  by  maglB,  rnore,  and  mazime,  most:  as,  ndma, 
strange,  maglB  miras,  mazimS  mlrtu.  Many  adjectives,  from  their 
meaning,  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

COMPARATIVE   AND   SUPERLATIVE   ADVERBS. 

361.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  have  as  their  comparative 
the  accusative  singular  neuter  of  the  comparative  adjective ;  the  su- 
perlative is  formed  like  that  of  the  adjective,  but  ends  in  -e :  as. 

alts,  on  high,  altius,  altissimC. 

Scriter,  sharply,  ficrius,  9cerrimS. 

facile,  easily,  facilius,  facillimC. 

36a.  An  older  superlative  endins,  -Sd  for  -i,  occurs  in  an  inscription  of  z86  B.C.: 
FAciLVMED,  i.e.  facillimC.  A  ^w  adverbs  have  superlatives  in  -l(  or  -urn :  as, 
meritissimS,  most  deservedly;  primS,  at  first,  primum,  Jirst ;  postrSmS, 
at  last,  postr6mum,/7r  the  last  time. 

363.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  has  peculiarities,  they  are  retained  in 
the  adverb  likewise:  as,  bene,  well,  melius,  optimS;  male,  ///,  pSius,  pes- 
simC ;  multum,  much,  plQs,  plQrimum ;  mature,  betimes,  mSttirius,  m2t{&- 
rissimC  (Cic,  Plin.),  or  mfitQrrimS  (Cic,  Caes.,  Sail.,  Tac).  Ocius,  swifter, 
no  positive,  Ocissim€.  minus,  less,  and  magis,  more,  are  for  *miniu8 
and  *magius.    In  poetry  magis  sometimes  becomes  mage  (71). 

364,  A  few  adverbs  not  derived  from  adjectives  are  compared :  as,  ditk,  long, 
diGtius,  diQtissim€ ;  saepe,  often,  saepius,  saepissimC ;  nQper,  lately, 
no  comparative,  nQperrime;  secus,  otherwise,  sStius,  tlie  less;  temper!, 
betimes,  temperius,  earlier,  no  superlative. 


(B.)     FORMATION  OF   DENOMINATIVE  VERBS. 

365.  Denominative  verb  stems  have  present  infinitives  in 
-are,  -ere,  or  -ire  (-Sri,  -€ri,  or  -iri),  and  are  formed  from 
noun  stems  of  all  endings  :    as, 

Verb.  From  Noun. 

fugS-re,  rout  fugS-,  N.  fuga 
XotSi'Te,  place  loco-,  N.  locus 
n5min3-re,  ftame  n5min-,  N.n5men 


leva-re,  lighten  Icvi-,  N.  levis 

sinuS-re,  bend  sinu-,  N.  sinus 

albi-re,  be  white  albo-,  N.  albus 

miserC-ri,//^  misero-,  N.  miser 


Verb.  From  Noun. 

fl5re-re,  blossom     fl5r-,  N.  fl5s 
sordS-re,  be  dirty   sordi-,  N.  sordSs 


pUni-re,  punish  poena-,  N.  poena 
condH'-vt,  season  condo-,N.condus 
cust5dl-re,  guard  cust5d-,  N.  custOs 
vesti-re,  dress  vcsti-,  N.  vestis 
gtsti'Tt,  gutter  gestu-,  N.  gestus 
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The  Verb:   Denominatives.      [366-372. 


366.  These  present  verb  stems  are  formed  by  adding  a  suffix  consist- 
ing of  a  variable  vowel,  -o-  or  -u-,  -c-  or  -i-  (for  an  older  -io-  or  -iu-, 
-ie-  or  -ii-),  to  the  noun  stem.  The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightly 
modified,  and  almost  always  contracted  with  the  variable  vowel. 

367.  In  a  half  a  dozen  denominatives  from  stems  in  -u-  the  u  of  the  noun  stem 
remains  without  modification,  and  is  not  contxacted  with  ths  variable  vowel  (97): 
these  are,  acuere,  sharpen  (acu-),  metuere,  fear,  statuere,  set,  tribuere, 
assign ;  arguere,  make  clear,  bStuere,  beat. 

368.  Verbs  in  -Sre  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  denomina- 
tives ;  they  are  usually  transitive ;  but  deponents  often  express  condition, 
sometimes  occupation  :  as,  dominSri,  lord  it^  play  the  lord  ;  aquSri,^/  oneself 
•water.  Most  verbs  in  -ire  also  are  transitive ;  those  in  -Cre  usually  denote 
a  state  :  as,  calSre,  be  warm ;  but  some  are  causative :  as,  monSre,  remind, 

369.  Many  denominative  verbs  in  -are  contain  a  noun  suffix 
which  is  not  actually  found  in  the  noun  itself;  such  suffixes  are: 
-co-,  -oin-,  -I0-,  -er-,  -ro-,  -to-,  &c. :   as, 

-co-:  albi-cSre,  be  white  (•albi-co-) ;  velli-cire,  pluck  (•vclli-co-, 
plucker).  -cin- :  latrO-cinSri,  be  a  robber  (latrOn«) ;  sermS-cinSri,  dis- 
course (sermSn-).  -I0-:  grStu-lSri,  give  one  Joy  (*gratu-lo-);  vi-oiare, 
harm  (•vi-olo-);  hCfu-lS^,  cry  *h8ia'  (•hCiu-lo-).  -cr-:  mod-erari, 
check  (*mod-es-,  236).  -ro- :  tole-rSre,  endure  (»tole-ro-);  fiag-rSre, 
blax:  (•flag-ro-).  -to-:  dCbili-tire,  lame  (•dCbili-to-);  dubi-tSre,  doubt 
(•dubi-to-). 

370.  Many  denominatives  in  -Sre  are  indirect  compounds  (377), 
often  from  compound  noun  stems  which  are  not  actually  found.  So, 
particularly,  when  the  first  part  is  a  preposition,  or  the  second  is  from 
the  root  f  ac-,  make^  ag-,  drive,  do,  or  cap-,  take :  as, 

opi-tul-Sri,  bear  hilf  (opitulo-;^  suf-fSc-Sre,  suffocate  (*suf-f5c-0-, 
fauci-);  aedi-fic-are  {housebuild),  build  (*aedific-  or  •aedifico-,  ho7tse'. 
bttilder)\  signi-fic-ire,  give  token  (*significo-);  fQm-ie-Sre,  maks  smoke 
(*fQmigo-,  smoker,  fOmo-,  Jag-);  nSv-ig-Sre,  sail,  and  r6m-ig-are,  row 
(nivi-,  s/ii^,  and  rSmo-,  oar]-,  mit-ig-Sre,  make  mild  (rnlti-);  iur-ig-irc, 
commonly  iQr-g-Sre,  quarrel  (iflr-);  pQr-ig-Sre,  commonly  pQr-g-are, 
clsan  (pure-);  gnSr-ig-Sre,  nSrrare,  tell  (gnSro-);  anti-cip-Sre,  take 
beforehand  (•anticipo-,  ante,  Jcap-);  oc-cup-Sre,  j^s;  (•occupo-);  rc- 
cup-er-Sre,  get  back  (•recupero-). 

371.  Many  verbs  in  -tare  (-sSre),  or  -tSrI  (-sari),  express 
frequent,  intense,  or  sometimes  attempted  action.  These  are 
called  Frequentatrues  or  Intensives ;  they  are  formed  from  per- 
fect participle  stems  ;  but  stems  in  -S-to-  become  -i-to- :  as, 

cant-iU'e,  sing  (canto-);  cess-Sre.  loiUr  (cesso-);  amplex-Sri,  em- 
brace (amplexo-);  habit-Sre,  live  (habito-);  poUicit-Sri,  make  overtures 
(pollicito-)j  dormit-aire,  be  sleepy  (dormito-);  negit-are,  keep  denying 
(negato-). 

372.  Some  frequentatives  in  -tire  are  formed  from  the  present  stem 
of  a  verb  in  -ere  ;  the  formative  vowel  before  -tSre  becomes  i :  as, 

agi-tire,  shake  (age-re);  flui-tSre,  float  (flue-re);  nSsci-tSre,  recog- 
nise  (n5scc-re) ;  quaeri-tare,  keep  seeking  (quaere-re) ;  scisci-tSri,  enquire 
(8ciscc-re) ;  vendi-tSre,  try  to  sell  (v€nde-re). 
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373.  A  few  frequentatives  add  -ta-  to  the  perfect  participle  stem :  as, 
Scti-tSre,  act  often  (Soto-);  facti-tSre,  do  repeatedly  (facto-) ;  ICcti- 

tSre,  read  again  and  again  (iSctO-);  Uncti-tftre,  anoint  often  (uncto-). 
From  a  frequsntative  another  frequentative  is  sometimes  derived :  as,  dict-Sre, 
dictate^  dicti-tare,  keep  asserting  (dicto-). 

374.  Some  verbs  are  found  only  as  frequentatives :  as,  gust-Sre,  tasU 
(•gusto-,  Jgus-,  taste)\  put-ire,  think  (puto-,  Jpu-,  clean)\  aegrSt- 
ftre,  be  ill  (aeg^5to-). 

375.  A  few  verbs  in  -uriS,  -urire,  express  desire;  such  are  called  DesiderO" 
lives:  as,  Css-urire  or  8s-urire,  want  to  eat  (edere,  6sse).  A  few  in  -ss5, 
-ssere,  express  earnest  action ;  such  are  called  Mcditatives :  as,  lacC-ssG,  lac€- 
ssere,  provoke. 


COMPOSITION. 

376.  In  compounds,  the  fundamental  word  is  usually  the 
second,  which  has  its  meaning  qualified  by  the  first. 

377.  A  Direct  Compound  is  one  formed  directly  from  two  parts :  as, 
c5n-iug^-,  N.  cSniQnz,  yoke-fellow  (com-,  tugether^  V  i  u  g-,  yoke) ;  c5n- 
iungerc, /£>/«  together  (com-,  iungere) ;  an  Indireci'  Compound  is  one 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  a  direct  compound:  as,  iudic-io-,  N. 
indicium,  trial  (iddic-) :  iadica-re,>«^^  (iodic-). 

378.  A  Real  Compound  is  a  word  whose  stem  is  formed  from  two 
stems,  or  an  inseparable  prefix  and  a  stem,  fused  into  one  stem;  an 
Apparent  Compound  is  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  an  inflected  word 
with  another  inflected  word,  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb. 


I.    COMPOSITION    OF    NOUNS. 
(a.)    real  compounds. 

form  of  compounds. 

379.  If  the  first  part  is  a  noun,  its  stem  is  taken :  as,  AhSno-barbus, 
Redbeardy  Barbarossa  ;  usually  with  weakening  of  a  stem  vowel  :  as,  GrSiu- 
gena,  Greek-born  (Qraio-,  112);  aSni-pSs,  bronzefoot  (^^)\  or  sometimes 
with  disappearance  of  a  syllable  (126):  as,  *venCni-ficus,  venC-ficus, 
poisoner    (venCno-) ;    or    of    a    vowel     (95) :    as,    man-ceps,    contractor 

(manu-) ;  particularly  before  a  vowel  (102) :  as,  mSgn-animus,  great- 
souled  (mSgno-).  Consonant  stems  are  often  extended  by  i  before  a 
consonant :  as,  m5ri-gerus,  complaisant  (m5r-) ;  or  less  frequently  lose 
a  consonant  (133):   as,  *iCi8-dex,  IQ-dex, /«r^>r. 

380.  Stems  in  -s-,  including  those  in  -er-,  -or-  and  -Or-  (236),  are  sometinies 
compounded  as  above  (379):  as,  nemori-vagus,  woodranger;  hon5ri-ficu8, 
complimentary ;  but  usually  they  drop  the  sufiix  and  take  i  :  as,  opi-f ex,  work' 
man  (oper-);  foedi-fragus,  truce-breaker  (foeder-);  volni-ncus,  wound- 
ing (voincr-);  mQni-ficus,  generous  (mQner-):  terri-ficus,  cnve-inspiring 
(terrOr-);  horri-fer,  dreadful^  horri-sonus,  awful-sounding  (horrSr-). 
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Composition:    The  Noun.       [381-387. 


381.  The  second  part,  which  often  has  weakening  of  the  vowel  {69), 
is  sometimes  a  bare  root  used  as  a  stem  (199),  oftener  a  root  with  a  forma- 
tive suffix ;  or  a  noon  stem,  sometimes  with  its  stem  ending  modified :  as, 
ifi-dic-,  N.  iQdex,/wr<v  (Vdic-,  declare)',  causi-dic-o-,  N.  causidicus, 
pleader  (209);  in-gen-io-i  N.  ineenium*  disposition  (Vgen-,  beget^  219); 
con-t2g-idn-,  N.  contigiO,  totuhing  together  (VtSg-,  touch,  227);  im- 
berb-i-f  N.  imberbisi  beardless  (barbS-). 


MEANING  OF  COMPOUNDS. 

382.  Determinatives  are  compounds  in  which  the  second  part 
keeps  its  original  meaning,  though  determined  or  modified  by  the 
first  part.  The  meaning  of  a  determinative  may  often  be  best 
expressed  by  two  words. 

383.  (i.)  The  first  pirt  of  a  determinative  may  be  an  adjective,  an 
adverb,  a  preposition,  or  an  inseparable  prefix ;  the  second  part  is  a 
noun :  as, 

ISti-fundium,  i.e.  lati  fundi,  broad  acres ;  pTivi-18gium,  i.e.  priva  iSx^ 
special  act;  alti-sonSns,  i.e.  altC  sonSns,  high-sounding;  con-discipulus, 
i.e.  cum  alterO  discipulus, /r//{rar-/i//// ;  per-m3gnu8,  i.e.  valdC  m3lgnus, 
very  great ;  in-dignus,  i.e.  n5n  dignus,  unworthy, 

384.  (2.)  The  first  part  of  a  determinative  may  represent  the  oblique 
case  of  a  noun,  generally  a  substantive  ;  the  second  part  is  a  noun  or  verb 
stem.    These  compounds  are  called  Objectives  :  as, 

Accusative  of  direct  object  (1132),  armi-ger,  i.e.  qui  arma  gerit,  armour- 
bearer;  dative  of  indirect  object  (1208),  man-t81e,  i.e.  manibus  tela, 
handkerchiefs  napkin;  genitive  (1227),  sOl-stitium,  i.e.  sSlis  statiO,  solstice ; 
ablative  instrumental  (1300),  tubi-cen,  i.e.  qirf  tubScanit,  trumpeter;  loca- 
tive (1331),  Tr5iu-gena,  i.e.  Tr5iae  nStus,  Troy-born;  ablative  locative 
(1350),  nocti-vagus,  night-wandering;  mSnti- vagus,  mountain-ranging, 

385.  PossESSiVES  are  adjective  compounds  in  which  the  mean* 
ing  ct  the  second  part  is  changed.  The  second  part  of  a  posses- 
sive is  always  formed  from  a  substantive,  qualified  by  the  noun, 
adverb,  or  inseparable  prefix  of  the  first  part,  and  the  whole  ex- 
presses an  attribute  which  something  has:  as, 

longi-manus,  hngarms,  lon^-armtd;  miseri-cors, tender-hearted;  bi-lin- 
guis,  two-tongued;  mSgn-animus,  greatheart^  great-hearted;  im-berbis, 
beardless. 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

386.  Apparent  Compounds  are  formed  : 

387.  (i.)  By  two  nouns  combined,  one  with  an  unchanging  case  ending, 
the  otner  with  full  inflections :  as,  aquae-ductus,  aaueduct ;  senStCls-cOn- 
wXtoxa,  decree  of  the  senate  ;  paLtcT-frnmiiiAs,  father  o/a  family  ;  vSri-similis, 
like  the  truth;  in  these  words,  ai^uae,  senatfis,  familiSs,  and  vSri  are 
genitives,  and  remain  genitives,  while  the  other  part  of  the  compound  is 
declinable. 
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388-396.]  Words:  Formation. 


388.  (2.)  By  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  habitually  agreeing  with 
it,  both  parts  being  declined :  as,  rCs  pQblica,  the  common-weal ;  rCs  gestae, 
exploits  ;  iQs  idrandum,  oath  ;  pecuniae  repetundae,  money  claim, 

389-  (3<)  By  nouns,  chiefly  substantives,  in  the  same  case  placed  loosely 
side  bv  side  and  making  one  idea.  The  two  words  may  be  used  :  [a.)  Copu- 
lative], :  ^is,  ^sM'^-MlcXvls^  use  and  enjoyment ;  pactum-conventum,  ^<ir^/#r 
ami  covenant ;  duo-decim,  two  and  ten^  twelve;  or  {0.)  Appositively :  one 
word  explaining  the  other  ( 1045) :  as,  luppiter,  Jove  the  Father^  for  lovis 
pater ;  lyiarspiter,  Afcurs  the  Father^  for  MSrs  pater. 

390.  (4.)  From  an  original  combination  of  an  oblique  case  with  a  prepo- 
sition :  as,  pr5c5n8ul,  proconsul,  from  prO  cOnsule,  /or  a  consul ;  Cgregius, 
select,  from  6  grege,  out  of  the  herd;  dSlirus,  astray^  mad,  from  dS  lirl, 
out  of  the  furrow. 

II.    COMPOSITION    OF    VERBS. 
(a.)     real  compounds. 

391.  Real  Compounds  are  direct  compounds  of  a  verb 
with  a  preposition;  the  root  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  verb 
is  often  weakened  (69)  :    as, 

per-agere,  put  through,  accomplish  ;  ab-igere,  drive  aivay  ;  ex-quirere, 
seeh  out.  The  prefix,  which  was  originally  a  separate  adverb  modifying  the 
verb,  is  in  poetry  sometimes  separated  from  the  verb  by  another  wordj 
the  disyllabic  prepositions  in  particular  often  remain  as  juxtaposed 
adverbs  (396). 

392.  Some  prepositions  are  inseparable,  that  is,  used  only  in  composi- 
tion :  ambi-,  round,  an-,  up,  dis-,  in  tioo,  apart,  por-,  towards,  red-,  re-, 
back,  sSd-,  sS-,  by  oneself,  away:  as,  amb-ire,  .e^^  round  to ;  an-h8lSre, 
breathe  up ;  dis-pellere,  drive  apart ;  por-rigere,  stretch  forth  ;  red-dere, 
give  back  ;  sC-iungere,  separate. 

(b.)    apparent  compounds. 

393.  Apparent  Compounds  are  formed  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of : 

394.  (i.)  A  verb  with  a  verb:  faciS  and  fiO  are  added  to  present  stems, 
mostly  of  intransitive  verbs  in  -6re ;  the  -c-  of  the  first  verb  is  sometimes  long,  and 
sometimes  short  (62) :  as,  calS-facere,  make  warm  (calSre) ;  excand^-facere, 
make  blazs  (candCre);  madS-facere,  make  wet  (madSre).  In  these  apparent 
compounds,  the  accent  of  faciS  remains  the  same  as  in  the  simple  verb:  a.«, 
calefAcis. 

395*  (2')  A  substantive  with  a  verb:  as,  anim-advertere,  pay  heed  to,  ani- 
mum  advertere ;  v6num-dare,  or  vCndere,  sell,  vSnum  dare  ;  vSn-ire, 
be  sold,  vinum  ire ;  lucri-facere,  make  gain^  lucri  facere ;  rC  ferre  or 
r5-ferre,  concern. 

39^*  (3-)  An  adverb  with  a  verb :  za,  QiTCVLTCi'dzxt,  put  round ;  satis-facere, 
satis-dare,  give  satisfaction  ;  intro-ire,  go  inside ;  mSlle,  prefer,  for  magis 
velle ;  n511e,  be  unwilling,  for  n5n  velle ;  ne-scire,  hau-scire,  not  know* 
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Inflection :  The  Noun.  [397-403. 


C.    INFLECTION. 

397.  Inflection  is  the  change  which  nouns,  pronouns,  and* 
verbs  undergo,  to  indicate  their  relation  in  a  sentence. 

The  inflection  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  often  called  Declensiorty  and  that 
of  a  yerb,  Conjugation* 

(A.)     INFLECTION  OF  THE  NOUN. 

398,  The  noun  or  pronoun  is  inflected  by  attaching 
case  endings  to  the  stem. 

The  endings,  which  are  called  case  endings  for  brevity,  indicate  number 
as  well  as  case,  and  serve  also  to  distinguish  gender  words  from  neuters  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  some  stems,  and  of  all  plurals. 
These  endings  are  nearly  the  same  for  stems  of  all  kinds. 

THE  STEM. 


399«  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  noun.  Noun  stems 
are  arranged  in  the  following  order:  (i.)  stems  in  •&-,  in  -o-,  in  a 
consonant,  or  in  -i- ;  these  are  substantive,  including  proper  names,  or 
adjective;  (2.)  stems  in  -u-  or  -e-;  these  are  substantive  only,  and 
include  no  proper  names. 

400.  In  some  instances,  a  final  stem  vowel  is  retained  before  a  case  ending  which 
begins  with  a  vowel :  as,  urbi-um,  Scri-a,  cornu-a,  portu-I,  portu-um  (97) ; 
in  others  the  stem  vowel  blends  inseparably  with  the  vowel  of  the  case  ending  -.  as, 
mCnsis  (86),  dominis  (87). 

401.  Some  nouns  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  stem  :  as, 
sCdCs  (476) ;  femur,  iecur  (489) ;  v2s,  mSnsis  (492) ;  virus,  volgus 

(493) ;  iter,  niz,  senez,  &c.  (500) ;  vis  (518) ;  caedCs  (523) ;  famCs,  plSbCs 
(524) ;  domus  (594) ;  angiportus,  &c.  (59$)-  Manv  nouns  have  a  consonant 
stem  in  the  singular,  and  an  -i-  stem  in  the  plural :  see  516 ;  most  substan- 
tives in  -is-  or  -tiS-  have  a  collateral  form  in  -19-  or  -tii-  (604).  Some 
adjectives  have  two  different  stems :  as,  hilanis,  hilara,  hilarum,  and  hilaris, 
hiiare ;  ezanimus  and  ezanimis. 


GENDER. 

402.  There  are  two  genders,  Masculine  and  Femi* 
nine.  Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  are  called  Gender 
nouns.     Nouns  without  gender  are  called  Neuter. 

403.  Gender  is,  properly  speaking,  the  distinction  of  sex.  In  Latin,  a 
great  many  things  without  life  are  conceived  of  as  alive,  and  are  masculine 
or  feminine. 
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404-412.]  Words:  Inflection. 

404.  Some  classes  of  substantives  may  be  brought  under  general  heads  of  sig- 
nification, as  below,  like  the  names  of  rivers  and  wmds  (40^),  which  are  conceived 
of  as  male  divinities,  or  of  plants  (407),  which  are  conceivea  of  as  females.  When 
.the  gender  caimot  be  determined  thus,  it  must  be  learned  from  the  special  rules  for 
tlie  several  stems  and  their  nominatives. 

GENDER  OF  SOME  CLASSES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 
MASCULINES. 

405.  Names  of  male  beings,  rivers,  winds,  and 
mountains,  are  masculine  :  as, 

Caesar,  GSius,  SCilla,  men's  names ;  pater, /zM^r;  ctvls,  masfer; 
scnba,  scrwener ;  Tiberis,  the  Tiber;  AquilS,  a  Nortfier ;  LQcrStilis, 
Mt.  Lucretiits. 

406.  The  river  names :  AUia,  DClria,  Sagra,  LSthS,  and  Styx  are  femi- 
nine. Also  the  mountain  names  AlpSs,  plural,  t/u  Alps^  and  some  Greek  names 
of  mountains  in  -a  or  -S  :  as,  Aetna,  Mt,  Etna;  RhodopC,  a  Thraciau  range. 
A  few  are  neuter,  as  SSracte. 

FEMININES. 

407.  Names  of  female  beings,  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  are  feminine :  as, 

Qaia,  Qlycerium,  women's  names;  mSlus,  apple-tree;  quercus,  oak; 
Ilex,  holm-oak;  abiCs,  yfr. 

408.  Masculine  are:  bSlCtus,  mushroom^  carduus,  thistle^  dQmi,  plural, 
brambles^  intibus,  endive^  iuncus,  rush^  oleaster,  bastard  olive,  rubus, 
bramble,  rumex,  sorrel,  scirpus,  bulrush,  and  rarely  ficus,  ^g.  Also  some 
of  Greek  origin :  as,  acanthus,  amSracus,  asparagus,  and  crocus.  Neuter 
are :  apium,  parsley,  balsamum,  balsam4ree,  rSbur,  heart  of  ovk,  and  some 
names  with  stems  in  -er-  (573). 

MOBILE,  COMMON,  AND  EPICENE  NOUNS. 

409.  Mobile  Nouns  have  different  forms  to  distinguish  sex :  as,  ICilius, 
a  man,  Julius,  IQlia,  a  woman,  Julia ;  cervus,  stag,  cerva,  hind ;  socer, 
father-in-law,  socrus,  mother-in-law ;  victor,  conqueror,  victrix,  conqueress. 
Adjectives  *of  three  endings*  (611),  belong  to  this  class. 

410.  Some  nouns  have  one  ending,  but  are  applicable  to  either  sex. 
Such  are  said  to  be  of  Common  Gender:  as,  adulCscCns,  young  man  or 
young  woman ;  dux,  leader;  infSns,  baby,  child;  and  many  other  conso- 
nant stems  or  stems  in  -i-,  denoting  persons.  Adjectives  *  of  two  endings ' 
or  *of  one  ending*  (611),  belong  to  this  class. 

411.  Epicenes  have  one  ending  and  one  grammatical  gender,  though  applicable 
to  animals  of  either  sex.  Thus,  aquila,  eagle,  is  feminine,  though  it  may  denote 
a  he-eagle  as  well  as  a  she-eagle:  anatSs,  ducks,  feminine,  includes  drakes, 

NEUTERS. 

412.  Infinitives,  words  and  expressions  quoted  or  explained, 
and  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  neuter:  as, 
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The  Noun:   Case.  [413-419* 


vivere  ipsum,  mere  Irving;  istQc  *tace5,*  ycur  */  wtnCt  mention;* 
longum  vale,  a  long  goodbye ;  o  Qraecum,  Greek  O.  But  the  letters  have 
sometimes  a  feminine  adjective,  agreeing  with  littera  understood. 

VARIABLE  GENDER. 

413.  Some  substantives  have  different  genders  in  the  two  numbers; 
the  different  gender  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  difference  of  stem:  as, 
epulum,  neuter,  epulae,  feminine,  /easL  See  balneum,  frCnum,  jocus, 
locus,  margarita,  ostrea,  rSstrum,  in  the  dictionary. 


NUMBER. 

414.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  Singular  used  of 
one,  the  Plural  of  more  than  one. 

^15.  ambS,  both  J  and  duo. /w(7,  nominative  and  accusative  masailine  and  neuter, 
are  the  only  remnants  of  an  old  bual  number,  denoting  two. 

416.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  plural. 

Such  are:  proper  names:  as,  CicerS,  Cicero;  R5ma,  Rome;  material  and 
abstract  substantives:  as,  oleum,  oil^  vinum,  winej  iOstitia,  justice;  and 
gerunds :  as,  regendi,  of  guiding.    For  the  occasional  use  of  the  plural,  1105-1110. 

417.  Some  substantives,  from  their  meaning,  have  no  singular. 

Such  are :  names  of  persons  of  a  class :  as,  mSiSrCs,  ancestors ;  superl,  the 
beings  above;  mSnSs,  ghosts;  of  feasts,  sacrifices,  days  :  as,  SStumSlia,  festival 
of  Saturn ;  kalendae,  ^rst  of  the  month  ;  of  things  made  of  parts  or  consisting 
of  a  series  of  acts:  as,  arma,  arms;  artQs,  Joints;  quadrigae,  four-in-hand; 
exB^quisit,  funeral  rites ;  of  some  places  :  as,  Falerii;  VSi;  PompSI;  AthC- 
nae,  Athens;   Alp63>  Ihe  Alps. 

418.  Some  substantives  have  different  meanings  in  the  two  numbers  :  as, 
aedis,  temple^  medBs,  house;  auxilium,  a<V/.  9Uxi\i9L,  auxiliaries ;  career, 

/ail,  carcerSs,  race-barriers;   Castnim,  CastU,  castra,  camp;  comitium, 

Ai —  j.,^.^    -^— :*:-     ./--^.-.^  .  ^x-j-.     ^i r -.x^l —     * "*- "  faCUltiS, 

'  I,  favour y 
baggage; 
,    .  i   r5stra, 

speaker's  stand.     See  also  aqua,   bonum,   tdrtQna,   IQdus,  opera,   pars, 

in  the  dictionary. 

CASE. 

419.  Nouns  have  five  cases^  the  Nominative^  Geni* 
tive^  Dative^  Accusative^  and  Ablative. 

The  nominative  represents  a  noun  as  subject,  the  accusative  as  object ; 
the  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  of,  the  dative  of  to  or  for^  and  the 
ablative  of  from^  with,  in,  or  by.  But  the  meanings  of  the  cases  are  best 
learnt  from  reading.  All  cases  but  the  nominative  and  vocative  are  called 
Oblique  Cases. 
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420-428.]  Words:  Inflection. 

42a  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  also  a  case  denoting  the 
place  where,  called  the  Locative.  Masculine  stems  in  -o-  and  some  Greek 
stems  with  other  endings  have  still  another  form,  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  thing,  called  the  Vocative, 

421.  The  stem  of  a  noun  is  best  seen  in  the  genitive;  in  the 
genitive  plural  it  is  preserved  without  change,  except  that  o  of  -o- 
stems  is  lengthened  (56).  In  dictionaries  the  stem  ending  is  indicated 
by  the  genitive  singular,  thus  :  -ae,  -i,  -la,  -ua  (-81),  indicate  respec- 
tively stems  in  -a-,  -o-,  a  consonant  or  -i-,  -u-,  and  -e-,  as  follows : 

Genitive  Singular.     Genitive  Plural.  Stems  in. 

-ae,  mCnsae,  table  -Srum,  mCnsa-rum  -5-,  mSns3l-,  N.  mensa 

-i,  domini,  master  -5rum,  dominS-rum  -o-,  domino-,  N.  dominus 

-is,  rCgis,  king  >cons.  um,  rCg-um  -consonant,  rEg-,  N.  rtx 

-is,  civis,  citizen  -ium,  civi-um  -i-,  civi-,  N.  civis 

-lis,  portlis,  port  -uum,  portu-um  -u-,  portu-,  N.  portus 

(-#i,  r#i),  thing  (-Srum,  rt-rum)  -8,  rE-,  N.  rts 

422.  Gender  nominatives  usually  add  -s  to  the  stem :  as,  servo-a 
or  servu-s,  slave^  rSz  ( 149),  civi-s,  portu-s,  rS-s.  13ut  stems  in  -a-  or  in 
a  continuous  consonant  (-I-,  -n-,  -r-,  or  -s-)  take  no  -s:  as,  mSnsa, 
cSnsul,  consul,  flSmen,  specifU priest ,  agger,  mound,  fL^s,Jlower, 

423.  Neuters  have  the  nominative  and  accusative  alike  ;  in  the  singular 
the  stem  is  used :  as  nSmen,  name;  or  a  shortened  stem :  as,  exemplar, 
pattern ;  but  stems  in  -o-  take  -m :  as,  aevo-m  or  aevu-m,  age.  In  the 
plural  -a  is  always  used:  as,  rSgna,  kingdoms,  nOmina,  comua,  horns. 
For  -s  in  adjectives  *of  one  ending,'  see  612. 

424.  Gender  accusatives  singular  add  -m  to  the  stem:  as,  mSnsa-m, 
scrvo-m  or  servu-m,  nSvi-m,  ship,  portu-m,  die-m.  The  consonant 
stems  have  the  ending  -em :  as,  r8g-em ;  most  substantive  stems  in  -i- 
and  all  adjectives  also  drop  -i-  and  take  -em :  as,  nSv-em,  trist-em,  sad. 
In  the  plural,  gender  stems  add  -s  to  the  accusative  singular  (131):  as, 
mCnsS-s,  serv5-s,  r6g8-8,  nivi-s  or  nSvC-s,  portCl-s,  rt-s. 

425.  The  ablative  singular  usually  ends  in  the  long  vowel  of  the  stem  : 
as,  mSnsS,  dominS,  nSvi,  portQ,  rS.  The  ablative  of  consonant  stems 
usually  has  -e  for  an  older  -C :  as,  ^9Xt^,  father ;  and  that  of  substantive 
-i-  stems  has  -e  more  commonly  than  -i :  as,  nSve. 

426.  The  ablative  singular  of  -&-  and  -o-  stems  ended  anciently  in  -Sd  and 
-Sd  respectively :  as,  praidad,  preivatod  ;  that  of  consonant  stems  in  -id : 
as,  AiRiD,  coventionid.  But  -d  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  inscriptions  and 
disappeared  early,  first  in  consonant  and  -o-  stems,  and  afterwards  in  -&-  stems  (143). 

427.  The  genitive  plural  adds  -rum  to  -i-,  -o-,  and  -C-  stems:  as, 
mSnsS-nim,  domin5-nim,  rS-rum;  and  -um  to  consonant  stems,  -i- 
stems,  and  -u-  stems:   as,  rSg-um,  civi-um,  portu-um. 

428.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  always  alike  :  stems  in  -5-  and 
-o-  take  -is,  which  blends  with  the  stem  vowel  (400) :  as,  mSnsIs,  dominis; 
other  stems  have  -bus,  before  which  consonant  stems  are  extended  by  i : 
as,  r6gi-bus,  nSvi-bus,  portu-bus  or  porti-bus,  rC-bus. 
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The  Noun:   Stems  in  -a-.        [429-435. 


429.  Some  pronouns  and  a  few  adjectives  have  some  peculiar 
case  endings  ;  see  618-694. 

430.  Many  nouns  are  defective  in  case. 

Thus,  many  monosyllables  have  no  genitive  plural :  as,  aes,  copper^  cor,  hearty 
c5s,  whetstongy  d58,  dowry^  5s,  ftuey  p&x,  p4ace^  piz,  pitchy  r5s,  dew^  sSl, 
saUf  IGz,  light ;  many  words  have  no  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative  plural :  as, 
biemps,  winter;  especially  neuters:  as,  fSr,  spelt,  fel,  gall^  mel,  honeys  pGs, 
matter^  rQs,  country,  tQs,  frankincense.  Many  words  in  -tu-  {-SU-)  have  only 
the  ablative  (235).  For  -S-  stems,  see  600.  Other  words  more  or  less  defective  are 
ezlCz.  exspes,  f3ls  and  nefSs,  infltils,  inquiSs,  instar,  luSs,  nSmd,  opis 
and  vicis  genitives,  pondS  and  sponte  ablatives,  secus,  vis.  Many  adjectives 
*•  of  one  ending '  want  the  nominative  and  acaisative  neuter  plural  and  genitive  plural. 

431.  Some  adjectives  are  altogether  indeclinable:  as,  frISg!,  thrifty ,  an  old 
dative;  nCquam,  naughty,  an  old  accusative;  quot,  lunv  many;  tot,  so  many; 
and  most  numerals  (637).  These  adjectives  are  attached  to  any  case  of  a  substantive 
without  varymg  their  own  forms. 


STEMS    IN    -fi.. 

The  First  Deelensicn, 

Genitive  singular  -ae,  genitive  plural  -3-rum. 

432.  Stems  in  -S-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives;  both  substantives  and  adjectives  are  feminine. 

433.  Names  of  males  are  masculine  (405):  as,  scnba,  writtr;  also  Hadria, 
ihs  AdriatiCy  and  rarely  dSmma,  deer,  and  talpa,  mole. 

434.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -fi-  ends  in  the  shortened  stem 


435-  Stems  in  -S-  are 

declined  as  follows : 

Example 

mCnsa,  UUtle^ 

land 

sc 

ngs 

Stem 

mEnsfi-,  F. 

Stew 

ca 

endi 

Singular 

Norn, 

mCnsa 

table,  a  (or  the)  table 

-a 

Gen. 

mCnsae 

a  table's,  of  a  table 

-ae 

Dat. 

mCnsae 

to  ox  for  a  table 

-ae 

Ace. 

mCnsam 

a  table 

-am 

Abl. 

mCnsI 

from,  withy  or  by  a  table 

-a 

Plural 

Nofn. 

mSnsae 

tables  (or  the)  tables 

-ae 

Gen. 

mensirum 

tables',  of  tables 

-irum 

Dat. 

mCnsis 

to  or  for  tables 

-Is 

Ace. 

mCnsSs 

tables 

-Ss 

Abl. 

mensis 

from,  withy  or  by  tables 

-is 

SI 
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SINGULAR   CASES. 

436.  -S-  of  the  stem  was  shortened  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
at  an  early  period  (59).  A  few  examples  of  the  nominative  in  -&  are  found  in  the 
oldest  writers  (65):  as,  izxaiXi^y  family ;  libera,  free^  adjective;  epistulS,  Utter 
(Plaut.)*  A  couple  ot  old  masculine  nominatives  m  -Ss  are  quoted  (422):  pari- 
cidSs,  murderer^  and  hostlcapas,  taker  of  enemies.  In  the  accusative  singular 
>Sm  occurs  once :  inimicitiftm  (Enn.). 

437.  The  genitive  sometimes  ends  (i.)  in  -SI  in  poetry:  as,  auUI, 
of  the  hall;  pictSi,  embroidered;  (2.)  in  -Ss:  as,  molSs,  of  a  mill.  This 
genitive  is  rare,  but  was  always  kept  up  in  the  word  familiSs  with  pater 
or  mater,  sometimes  with  filius  or  fUia :  pater  famili3s,  the  goodmauy 
mater  familiSs,  the  housewife.  But  pater  familiae,  or  in  the  plural 
patrSs  familiSrum,  is  equally  common. 

438.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-ae:  as,  RSmae,  at  Rome,  in  Rome;  mOitiae,  in  war,  in  the  field, 
in  the  army. 

PLURAL  CASES. 

439.  Compounds  ending  with  -cola,  inhabiting^  and  -gena,  boni,  and 
patronymics,  sometimes  have  the  genitive  plural  in  -iim  in  poetry:  as, 
caelicolfim,  of  occupants  of  heaven ;  QrSiueen&m,  of  Greek-bom  men  ; 
AeneadClm,  of  Aeneas* s  sons ;  also  names  01  peoples :  as,  Lapithfim*  of 
the  Lapithae,  With  these  last  -fim  occurs  even  in  prose :  as,  CrotSniStfim, 
of  the  Crotona  people, 

440.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -eis  sometimes  occurs  (443) :  as,  tueis 
ing^Stieis,  against  your  will  (Plaut.).  Nouns  in  -ia  have  rarely  a  single  I :  as, 
pecClnls.  by  moneys  (Cic);  taenis,  with  fillets  (Verg.);  nSnis  IGnis,  on  the 
fifth  of  June  (Cic). 

441.  In  the  dative  an^  ablative  plural,  words  in  -Sia,  or  plural  -2iae,  have  -Sis, 
and  those  in  -6ia  have  -Sis  (112) :  as,  kal.  mais,  on  the  calends  of  May  (inscr.); 
BSis,  at  Bafae  (Hor.) ;  plSbSIs,  plebeian, 

^a.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  sometimes  end  in  -Sbus,  particularly  in 
deSbus,  goddesses,  and  filiSbus,  daughters^  to  distinguish  them  from  dels,  gods, 
and  niiis,  sons,  ambae,  both,  and  duae,  tivo,  regularly  have  ambSbus  and 
duSbus. 

443.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows  : 
G.  -ai,  one  syllable  (84):  pvlchrai;  -Sis,  twice  only:  prosepnais,  for 
PrSserpinae;  -aes,  after  80  b.c.,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  mostiy  Greek: 
HERAEs;  rarely  in  appellatives:  dominaes;  -Cs  :  minerves;  -a,  once:  coira, 
i.e.  CQrae.  D.  -ai,  m  all  periods  (84) :  filiai  ;  -S:  fortvna  ;  -6  (85) :  fortvne. 
Ac.  -a  (140):  tavrasia;  magna  sapientia.  Ab.  -Sd  (426):  praidad.  Loc. 
-ai :  ROMAi.  Plural :  N.  -ai  (84) :  tabelai  datai  ;  -S,  rare  :  matrona  ;  -C, 
rare  and  provincial  (85) :  mvste,  i.e.  mystae.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  very  often  (86) : 
scRiBEis ;  D.  -Ss,  once :  devas  corniscas,  i.e.  divis  Comlscis.  Ab.  -Cs  once 
(85) :  NVGEs,  i.e.  nOgis. 

GREEK    NOUNS. 

4x4.  Greek  appellatives  always  take  a  Latin  form  in  the  dative  singular  and  in 
the  plural,  and  usually  throughout :  thus,  poSta,  M.,  poet,  and  aula,  F.,  court, 
are  declined  like  mSnsa.  Masculines  have  sometimes  a  nominative  -Ss  and 
accjsative -8n :  as,  anagnSstSs,  reader,  anagnSstSn ;  rarely  an  ablative  -2: 
as,  sophists,  sophist,  Greek  feminines  in  -6  sometimes  have  Greek  forms  in 
late  writers:  as,  N.  fgz9Xti'ai9X\z%, philology,  G.  grammaticCs,  Ac.  grammati- 
cSn,  Ab.  grammatics  (Quintil.). 
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445.  Greek  proper  names  sometimes  have  the  followinj^  forms. 


Nominative 
mascu'lme  -3s,  -Ss:  as,  PrQsiSs,  AtridCs;  feminine  -9  Tas,  OelS,  PhaedrS; 
-6  :  as,  CircS.  Genitive  feminine  -Ss  :  as,  CircSs.  Acaisative  masculine  -Sn, 
-dCn  :  as,  AenSSn,  POidSn ;  feminine  -6q  :  as,  CircCn.  Ablative  feminine 
-C  :  as,  TisiphonC.  Vocative  -I  or  -a  :  as,  AtridS,  Atrida,  Thyesta;  -t6  : 
as,  Bo5te ;  -dS  :  as,  AeacidC. 


STEMS    IN    -o-. 

The  Second  Declension^ 

Genitive  singular  -i,  genitive  plural  -5-rum. 

446.  Stems  in  -o-  include  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, masculine  or  neuter. 

447.  Most  names  of  plants  in  -us  are  feminine  (407);  also  the  following: 
alvos  or  alvus,  belly^  colus,  distaffs  domus,  house^  humus,  ground^ 
vannus,  fan, 

448.  The  nominative  of  masculines  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -o-s,  or  usually  -u-s;  some  end  in  -r;  neuters  end  in 
-o-m,  or  usually    u-m. 

449.  (t.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -us  or  -um 
are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

dominus,  master. 

rCgnum,  kingdom^ 

S  -o 

0 

Stems 

domino-,  M. 

r€gno-,  Ne. 

55  *« 

Singular 

M. 

Nc. 

Nom, 

dominus,  a  (or  the)  master 

rCgnum 

-us 

-um 

Gen, 

domini,  a  master's 

rCpii 

-i 

-I 

Dat. 

dominS,  to  or  for  a  master 

rCgnS 

-5 

-a 

Ace, 

dominum,  a  master  [master 

rCgnum 

-um 

-um 

AbL 

dominS, /r^wi,  withf  or  by  a 

rCgnd 

-5 

-5 

Voc. 

domine,  master 

-e 

Plural 

Nom, 

domin!,  (the)  masters 

rSpia 

-I 

-a 

Gen, 

dominSrum,  0/ masters 

rCgnSrum 

-5rum 

-5rum 

Dat, 

dominis,  to  or  for  masters 

r8gni8 

-is 

-is 

Ace, 

dominSs,  masters  [masters 

rSgna 

-Ss 

-a 

Abl, 

domii^s,  from,  7oith,  or  by 

rSgnis 

-is 

-is 

450.  deus,  gody  is  declined  as  follows:  N.  deus,  G.  dei,  D.  and  Ab.  deO, 
Ac  dfeum,.  Plural :  N.  dei,  dii,  commonly  di,  G.  deOrum  or  defim,  D.  and 
Ab.  deis,  diis,  commonly  dis,  Ac.  deSs. 
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451.  (2.)  Stems  in  -o-  with  the  nominative  in  -r  or  in  -Utis,  -Sios, 
or  -oius  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

puer,      boy^ 

9^tT,field, 

Pompeius,  Pompey, 

Stems 

puero-,  M. 

as^-,  M. 

PompCio-,  M. 

Singular 

Norn, 

puer,  a  (or  the)  boy 

ager 

PompCius 

Gen, 

pueri,  a  bo^s,  of  a  boy 

agri 

PompCi 

Dot. 

puer5,  to  ox  for  a  boy 

agrS 

PompCiS 

Ace, 

puerum,  a  boy 

agrum 

PompCium 

Abl. 

pucr5,/r^w»,  with^  ox  by  a  boy 

agrS 

Pomp6i5            ^ 

Voc. 

PompCi,  Pompei 

Plural 

Norn, 

pueri,  (the)  boys 

agri 

PompSi 

Gen, 

puerOrum,  boyi^  of  boys 

agrSnim 

PompSiSnim 

Dot. 

pueris,  to  ox  for  boys 

agris 

PompSis 

Ace, 

puer5s,  boys 

agr5s 

Pompeids 

Abl, 

pueris,/r£W»,  with,  or  by  boys 

agris 

PompSis 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

452.  -US  and  -um  were  originally  -os  and  -om.  But  -us  \rss  used  in  the 
earliest  timesi  -um  somewhat  later,  and  both  became  prevalent  between  218  and  55 
»•€.  (75).  After  u  or  v,  however,  the  -os  and  -om  were  retained  till  toward  50 
A.D.  (105);  also  after  qu  ;  but  -cus  and  -cum  often  displaced  -quos  and  -quom 
(112):  as,  equos,  equom,  or  ecus,  ecum,  A^^ri^^;  antiquos,  antiquom, 
or  anticus,  anticum,  ancient.  In  the  vocative  -e  was  always  used,  and  is 
retained  by  Plautus  in  puere,  thou,  boy, 

453.  Words  in  -rus  with  a  long  penult,  as,  sevCrus,  stern,  and  the  following 
subsUntives  with  a  short  penult  are  dedued  like  dominus  (449) : 

ems,  master  umerus,  shoulder 

VlTii'ptxMS,  juniper  uterus,  womb 

numerus,  number 
For  adjective  stems  in  -ro-  with  nominative  -rus,  see  615. 

454.  Masculine  stems  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  or  a  mute, 
except  those  above  (453),  drop  -os  m  the  nominative,  and  have  no  vocative: 
as,  stem  puero-,  N.  puer,  boy  (142).  Most  masculines  in  -ro-  have  a 
vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nominative  -er  {89) :  as,  agpro-,  N.  ager.  But 
in  compounds  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  carrying,  having-,  and  the  follow- 
ing, the  vowel  before  -r  is  a  part  of  the  stem,  and  is  found  in  all  the 
cases: 

adulter,  lAber;  paramottr.  Liber  puer,  vir,  bey,  man 

gener,  socer,  son-in-law,  father-in-law   liberi,  vesper,  children,  evtning 
For  Mulciber,  HibCr,  and  Celtib€r,  see  the  dictionary;  for  adjective  stems 
in  -ro-  with  nominative  -r,  see  616.    Once  socerus  (Pl.)> 
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455.  nihilum,  nothings  usually  drops  -um  in  the  nominative  and  accusative, 
becoming  nihil  or  nil,  and  noenum,  naughty  becomes  n5n,  not  (140).  famul 
is  used  Tor  famulus,  slave^  by  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  once  each  (142). 

456.  Substantives  ending  in  -iuB  or  -ium  (but  never  adjectives), 
have  commonly  a  single  -I  in  the  genitive  singular  (105)  :  as, 

VergUius,  G.  Vergill  (172);  Alius,  son,  G.  fHi;  cSnQbium,  marriage, 
G.  cGnQbi. 

457.  Vergil  has  once  a  genitive  -ii,  fiuvii,  rtuefs,  Propertius  has  -ii  two  or 
three  times;  with  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  later  writers,  -ii  is  common:  as,  gladii,  of  a 
svford ;  even  in  proper  names,  which  were  the  last  to  take  -ii  :  as,  Tarquinii  ;  out 
family  names  almost  always  retain  a  single  -i.  Locatives  have  -ii :  as,  Iconii  (Cic.)« 

458.  Proper  names  ending  in  -Slus,  -fiiuB,  or  -5itui  have  -ii, 
-S,  or  -5i  in  the  genitive  and  vocative  singular  and  nominative 
plural,  and  -Sis,  -eis,  or  -5is  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
(112)  :  as, 

OSius,  G.,  v.,  and  N.  PI.  OS,  D.  and  Ab.  PI.  G9is ;  PompSi,  Pom- 
pCis ;  B5i,  B5is.  In  verse  -Si  of  the  vocative  is  sometimes  made  one 
syllabic  (99):  as,  Pompel;  Volte!  (Hor.). 

459.  Latin  proper  names  in  -ins  have  the  vocative  in  -I  only  :  as, 

Verejlius,  V.  Vergili;  Mercurius,  V.  Merciiri  (172).  So,  also, 
niius,  mi,  son;  genius,  geni,  good  angel;  volturius,  volturi,  vulture ; 
meus,  mi,  my,  from  the  stem  mio-. 

460.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-i  :  as,  Ephesi,  in  Ephesus;  humi,  on  the  ground;  belli,  in  war. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

461.  In  the  nominative  plural  masculine,  -ei  sometimes  occurs  (465):  as,  nStei 
geminei,  twins  born  (Plaut.)  ;  -eis  or  -is  is  rare  (465)  :  as,  Sardeis,  Sardians  ; 
oculis,  eyes;  not  infrcMquentlv  hisce,  these  Jiere  (Plaut«):  masculine  stems  in  -io- 
have  rarely  a  single  -i  :  as,  fili,  sons.  For  -51,  -5i,  or  -5i,  see  458.  The  nominai- 
tive  and  accusative  plural  of  neuters  ended  anciently  in  -S  (65) :  as,  OppidS,  towns 
(Plaut.).    But  -&  was  shortened  at  an  early  period  (59). 

462.  In  the  common  genitive  plural  -Srum,  the  -o-  _pf  the  stem  is 
lengthened  (56).  A  genitive  plural  in  -fim  (or,  after  v,  in  -6m)  is  common 
from  divos,  divus,  and  deus,  god;  from  dCnSrius,  denar,  modius,  peck, 
nummus,  money^  sSstertius,  sesterce^  and  talentum,  talent,  with  numerals ; 
and  from  cardinals  and  distributives  (641):  as,  divSm,  div&n,  de8m ; 
mille  sSstertiilm;  ducentflm ;  binfim.  The  u  was  originally  long  (29} 
30) ;  but  it  was  shortened  before  100  a.d. 

4(53.  Other  masculine  substantives  have  occasionally  this  genitive :  as,  liberfim, 
of  children;  particularly  inset  phrases  and  in  verse:  as,  centuria  fabrflm,  century 
of  mechanics;  OrSittm,  of  Greeks.  With  neuter  substantives,  as  oppidfim,  for 
oppidSrum,  of  towns,  and  with  adjectives  it  is  rare. 

464.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  -ds  is  rare  (87) :  as,  Epidamnleis 
(Plaut).  Stems  in  -io-  have  rarely  a  single  i  :  as,  fills,  for  sons.  For  -Sis, 
-CIs,  or  -Ks,  see  458.  ambO,  both,  and  duo,  two,  have  ambObus  and  duGbus 
(640). 
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465.  Other  case  forms  are  foutid  in  inscriptions,  as  follows  : 

N.  -OS,  -om,  with  o  retained  (70) :  fiuos,  tribvnos  ;  pocolom  ;  in  proper 
names  -o  (47) :  cornelio  ;  -u,  rare :  lectv  ;  -is,  or  -i,  for  -ius  :  caecilis  ; 
CLAVDi ;  neuter  -o  (140) :  focolo.  G.  oldest  form  -I :  vrbani  ;  -ei,  from  146  b.c. 
to  Augustus:  POFVLEi;  conlegei;  -ii  from  stems  in  -io-  not  before  Tiberius: 
coLLEGii.  Ac. -om  :  volcanom;  -o  (140):  oftvmo  viro;  -u:  gremiv.  Ab. 
-5d,  not  after  186  b.c.  (426) :  poflicod,  freivatod.  Plural :  N.-ei,  always 
common  C87):  virei;  filei;  -Cs,  -eis,  -is  (461)  :  atilies;  coqves;  leibereis, 
i.^.  liberi;  magistreis;  magistkis;  -6,  rare:  ploirvme,  i.e.  plGrumi.  G. 
-5m  or  -5  (140)  romanom;  romano;  -5ro  (140):  dvonoro;  -im  once:  aiser- 
NiM.  D.  and  Ab.  -eis,  the  only  form  down  to  about  130  b.c.  (87):  antiqveis; 
FROXSVMEis;  -Cs,  twice:  cavatvrines. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

466.  Greek  stems  in  -o-  are  generally  declined  like  Latin  nouns,  but 
in  the  singular  sometimes  have  -os  in  the  nominative,  -on  in  the  nomi- 
native or  accusative  neuter,  rarely  -CI  in  the  genitive,  or  -5  in  the  feminine 
ablative.  Plural,  nominative  sometimes  -oe,  masculine  or  feminine,  and 
genitive,  chiefly  in  book-titles,  -5n:   as, 

Nominative  Xlios ;  Ilion  or  Ilium.  Genitive  MenandrQ,  of  Afenander. 
Ablative  feminine  adiective  lecticS  oct5phor5,  in  a  sedan  wiih  eight  bearers. 
Plural:  nominative  Adelphoe,  the  Brothers;  canCphoroe,  basket-bearers,  femi- 
nine. Genitive  Qe5rgic5n  liber,  book  of  Husbandry,  For  AndrogeOs^ 
AthSs  and  PanthQs,  see  the  dictionary. 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 

The  Third  Declension. 

Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -um, 

467.  Consonant  stems  are  mostly  substantive,  and 

include  both  gender  words  and  neuters. 

Comparatives  and  a  few  other  words  are  adjective.  For  the 
gender  of  substantives,  see  570. 

468.  The  nominative  of  consonant  stems  ends  in  -o  (or  -x)  ; 
or  in  -n  (-5),  -1,  -r,  or  -■  of  the  stem,  rarely  in  -c  or  -t. 

469.  Most  consonant  stems  have  one  syllable  less  in  the 
nominative  than  in  the  genitive. 

Such  words  are  called  Imparisyllabic  words  or  Imparisyllahles : 
as,  nominative  rSx,  king^  one  syllable ;  genitive  regis,  of  a  kiftg, 
two  syllables. 

470.  Many  consonant  stems  have  a  double  form :  one  form  used 
in  the  nominative  singular  (neuters  have  this  form  in  the  accusative 
also),  another  form  in  the  other  cases :  as, 
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index,  y»r(7r,  stem  of  nominative  iddec-  (no),  of  other  cases  iOdic- ; 
fiSmen  ( i  lo),  special  priest^  flamin-  ( 1 1 1 ) ;  virgS,  maid^  virgin-  (in); 
auceps  \iio),  forjflrr,  aucup-  (72);  ebur  (75), /t'<?0'»  ebor-;  genus,  rar<f, 
gener-  (116,  no);  tristius  (346),  sadder,  tristi5r-  (346);  corpus  (75), 
body,  corpor-  (n6);  pater  (^)^fathert  patr-.  In  such  instances  the  stem 
of  the  oblique  cases  is  taken  for  brevity  to  represent  both  forms  of  the  stem. 


I.      MUTE  STEMS. 

471.  (i.)  Stems  in  a  guttural  mute,  -g-  or  -c- 
as  follows : 


are  declined 


Examples 

rex,  kin^:. 

dux,  leader. 

iQdex,  juror. 

Case 
endings 

Stems 

rCg.,  M. 

due-,  M. 

iGdie-,  M.,F. 

Singular 

Norn. 

rex,  a  (or  the)  king 

dux 

iQdex 

-s(-x) 

Gen, 

regis,  a  king^Sy  of  a  king 

duels 

iGdicis 

-Is 

Dat, 

regi,  to  ox  for  a  king 

duel 

iddici 

-i 

Ace. 

rCgem,  a  king              \king 

diieem 

iadicem 

-em 

AM. 

T^ge,from,  with,  or  by  a 

duee 

iQdice 

-e 

Plural 

Norn. 

reges,  (the)  kings 

duces 

indices 

-es 

Gen, 

regum,  kings',  of  kings 

ducum 

IQdlcum 

-um 

Dat. 

regibus,  to  or  for  kings 

ducibus 

Itidieibus 

-Ibus 

Aec. 

reges,  kings                [kings 

duces 

IQdlces 

-es 

AM, 

regibus, y?^w,  withy  or  by 

ducibus 

iCldicibus 

-ibus 

In  the  nominative  and  accusative,  neuters  have  no  case  ending  in  the 
gular,  and  -a  in  the  p'      *      *      *        ' 
endings  as  gender  stems. 


singular,  and  -a  in  the  plural.    In  the  other  cases  they  have  the  same  case 
ndinc 


472.  {a,)  Examples  of  stems  in  -%-,  with  nominative  -ac,  genitive 
-gis,  are: 

-ex,  -egis    grex,    M.,    (F.),   herd;   aquilex,    M.,    spring-hunter,   hydraulic 
engineer, 

-ex,  -egis    rex,  M.,  king;  interrex,  regent;  lex,  F.,  kew;  and  N.  and  Ac. 
exiex,  exlegem,  beyond  the  law,  adjective. 

-ex,  -igis     rCmex,  M.,  oarsman, 

-!x,  -Igls      strix,  F.,  screech-owl. 

-unx,  -ugls  c5nlClnx  (121)  or  c5niux,  M.,  F.,  spouse. 

-ux,  -Qgls   frflx,  Y.,  fruit. 
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47 3»  474-]  Wards:  Inflection. 


473.  (Jf,)  Examples  of  stems  in  -o-p  with  nominative  -z,  genitive 
-oiB,  are: 

-ax,  -acis     fax,  F.,  torch^  no  G.  PI.  in  good  writers  (430). 

-Sx,  -Scis     p&x,  'P.^peace^  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac.  pScSs ;  lim&x,  F.,  snaiL 

-ex,  -ecis  faenisex,  l/i.^  haycutter ;  nex^Y.^  murder;  precl,  !>.,¥.,  prayer^ 
no  N.,  usually  plural. 

-Sx,  -Ccis    vervCx,  M.,  wettier;  allSx,  Y ,y  fish-pickle^  also  allSc,  Ne. 

-ex,  -icis  Masculines  mostly:  apex,  point;  c&rex,  F.,  rush;  caudex  or 
c5dex,  bhcky  book;  cimex,  bug;  cortex,  M.,  F.,  bark;  culex, 
gnai  i  f Off  ex,  M.,  F.,  shears;  trutex,  shrub;  ilex,  F.,  holtn^ak, 
lllex,  M.,  F.,  seducer ;  imbrex,  tile;  lAtex^fiuid;  mflTex, purple- 
shell;  5bice,  Ab.,  M.,  F.,  bar,  no  N.;  paelex,  F.,  concubtne, 
^olltXj  thumb  ;  ptiltXyfiea;  pflmtx,  pumice-stone  ;  tisti^x^  blood- 
vessel;  nimex,  sorrel;  silex,  M.,  Y,^ flint;  85rex,  shrew-mouse; 
vortex  or  vertex,  whirl;  vitex,  F.,  a  shrub.  Also  some  com- 
pounds: as,  itidex,yi/r<»r;  artifex,  ar/(j<zM  ;  9Xl»^^X^  bird-viewer, 

-ix,  -icis  Feniinines  mostly:  appendix,  addition,  csdix,  M.,  cup;  filix, 
fern;  ivXxx^  gull ;  fornix,  M.,  arch;  larix,  larch;  ^\x^  pitchy 
no  G.  PI.  (430);  salix,  -willow;  vSrix,  swollen  vein;  vicis,  G., 
change^  no  N.,  D.,  or  G.  PI.  (430). 

-IX,  -icis  Feminines:  cervix,  n^^X* ;  cicStrix,  jrar,-  comix,  ^^iv;  cdtumix 
(62),  quail;  15dix,  blanket;  rSdix,  root;  struix,  heap.  Also 
coxendix,  hip,  later  coxendix,  coxendicis. 

-5x.  -5cis    v5x,  F.,  voice, 

-UX,  -ucii  crux,  F.,  cross;  dux,  M.,  F.,  leader;  nux,  F.,  nut4ree,  nut; 
trSdux,  M.,  vinelayer, 

474.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  lingual  mute,  -d-  or  -t-,  are  declined  as 
follows : 


Examples 

custSs,  keeper^ 

aetas,    age. 

virtGs,  virtue. 

miles,  W^//>r, 

Stems 

custOd-,  M. 

aetat-,  F. 

virtGt-,  F. 

milit-,  M. 

Singular 

Nom, 

cust5s 

aetas 

virtQs 

miles 

Gen, 

custOdis 

aetatis 

virtatis 

militis 

Dot, 

custOdi 

aetati 

virtOti 

militi 

Ace, 

custQdem 

aetatem 

virtQtem 

militem 

Abl, 

custSde 

aetate 

virtflte 

milite 

Plural 

Nom, 

custOdCs 

aetatCs 

virtQtes 

mnites 

Gen, 

cust5dum  ' 

aetatum 

virtfltum 

militum 

Dai. 

custOdibus 

aetatibus 

virtfitibus 

mflitibus 

Ace, 

custOdes 

aetatCs 

virtfites 

militCs 

Abl. 

cust5dibus 

aetatibus 

virtQtibus 

militibus 
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The  Noun:   Consonant  Stems.      [475-477. 


475.  (tf.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -d-,  with  nominative  -0,  genitive 
-dis,  are : 

-as,  -adis     vas,  M.,  Y,,  personal  surety ,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-aes,  -aedis  praes,  M..  bondsman. 

-es, -idis     obses,  M.,  F.,>&0xfa^^;  praeses,  M.,  F.,  (w^r^^^r.  «dCses,  j/^/VA 
adjective. 

-Ss,  -edis     pes,  yL.^fooi. 

-cs, -edis     herCs,   M.,   F.,  Aeir;  exMrBSt  disin/teriied,  adjective;  mercSs, 
F.,  reward, 

cassis,    helmet;    cuspis,    spear-point ; 


-is,  -idis       Feminines :    capis,    cup;   cassii 

prOmulsis,  appetixer;  lapis,  M,,  stone. 

-OS, -5dis     CUStSs,  M.,  F.j^f^ar^. 

-aus, -audis  laus,  ¥.,  praise, 

-us,  -udis     pecus,  F.,  beast^  head  of  cattle, 

-tts,  -Qdis  Feminines :  incQs,  anvil;  palQs,  swamp^  nominative  once  in  Horace 
palus,  as  from  an  -o-  stem ;  subscQs,  dovetail. 

476.  sCdCs,  F.,  seatf  has  an  -s-  stem,  namely  -Cs  (2^6),  in  the  nominative,  and 
sCd-  in  the  other  cases  (40X);  G.  PJ.  sCdum,  once  sSdium  (Veil.  Pat.}.  The 
only  example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  -d-,  with  nominative  -r,  genitive  -dis,  is  cor 
(143),  heart  J  cordis,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

477-  (^0  Examples  of  stems  in  -t-,  with  nominative  -a,  genitive 
-tia,  are: 

-as,  -atis  anas,  F,,  duck;  G.  PI.  also  anitum  (Cic),  and  Ac.  PI.  anitSs 
(Plant.). 

-Sis,  -Stis       aetSs,  F.,  age  ;  also  numerous  other  feminines  in  -tAs  (262). 

-es,  -etis      interpres,  M.,  F.,  go-between;  seges,  F.,  crop;  teges,  F.,  mat, 

-es, -itis  Masculines  mostly:  ames,  net-pole;  antistes,  M.,  F.,  overseer; 
caespes,  sod;  comes,  M.,  F.,  companion;  eques,  horseman; 
fOmes,  tinder;  gurges,  whirlpool;  hospes,  M.,  F.,  guest-friend; 
\imeSj  path;  merges,  F.,  sheaf;  miles,  M.,  F.,  soldier;  palmes, 
vine-sprout ;  pedes,  man  afoot^  infantry  ;  poples,  hough  ;  Stipes, 
trunk;  termes,  bottgh;  trSmes,  by-path,  dives,  rich;  sOspes, 
safe ;  superstes,  surviving;  caelite,  Ab.,  occupant  of  heaven^  no 
N.,  adjectives. 

-€s,  -etis      abiSs,  V,^fir;  ariSs,  M.,  ram;  pariSs,  M.,  wall. 

-Ss,  -Stis  Feminines:  quiCs  and  requiSs,  rest^  no  D.,  Ac.  often  requiem, 
Ab.  usually  requiS  (603) ;  inquiCs,  unrest,  N.  only. 

-OS,  -Otis      compos,  master  of  adjective. 

-5s,  -5ti8 


-Qs, -fitis  Feminines:^  iuventQs,  youth;  salGs,  existence;  senectfls,  old 
age;  servitQs,  slavery,  all  singular  only;  and  virtQs,  virtue,  with 
a  plural. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


478.  vAtSs,  band^  has  an  -s-  stem,  namely  -Cs  (236),  in  the  nominative,  and 
vat-  in  the  other  cases  (401) ;  G.  PL  vStum,  but  thrice  vAtium  (Cic.)'  The  only 
example  of  a  neuter  stem  in  -t-,  with  nominative  -t,  genitive  -tis,  is  caput, 
hectd^  capitis,  and  its  compounds  occiput,  back  of  the  headj  and  sinciput, y<i/ff. 
lac,  Ne.,  milkf  lactis,  has  m  old  Latin  nominative  and  accusative  lacte,  but  usually 
drops  the  -te. 

479.  (3.)  Stems  in  a  labial  mute,  -b-  or  -p-,  are  declined  as  follows : 

mOniceps,  burgess^  stem  mtinicip-,  M.,  F. 

Singular :  N.  mOniceps,  G.  mfinicipis,  D.  milnicipi,  Ac.  mdnicipem, 
Ab.  mQnicipe.  Plural :  N.  mOnicipCs,  G.  inflnicipuin,  D.  mQnicipibus, 
Ac.  rnQnicipCs,  Ab.  mOnicipibus. 

480.  Examples  of  stems  in  -b-  or  -p-,  with  nominative  -8,  genitive 
-bis  or  -pis,  are  : 

-ebs,  -ibis   caelebs,  unmarried^  adjective,  the  only  stem  in  -b-. 

,  -apis  dapis,  G.,  Y^^feast^  N.  and  D.  S.,  and  G.  PI.  not  used  (430). 

-eps,  -ipis  adeps  or  adips,  M.,  F.,/<z/,  no  G.  PI. ;  forceps,  M.,  F..  pincers; 
mOniceps,  lurgher.  particeps,  sharing^  and  princeps,  ^rj/, 
adjectives. 

-eps,  -upis  AUCtpSt  foTvicr ;  manceps,  contractor^  mancupis  or  mancipis. 

,  -ipis  stipis,  G.,  F.,  smcUl  change^  no  N. 

-Ops,  -opis  Ops,  F.,  old  Opis  (Plaut),^^^^^  0/ power  ;  opis,  G.,  F.,  help^  no 
III.,  D.  once  only,  PI.  opSs,  means  (41b). 

II.      STEMS   IN  A  CONTINUOUS   CONSONANT. 

481.  (i.)  Stems  in  -1-  and  -n-  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

c5nsul,  consul. 

leO,  lion. 

im^Q,  liJteficss, 

n5men,  name, 

Stems 

cSnsul-,  M. 

leSn-,  M. 

iroSgin-,  F. 

n5min-,  Ne. 

Singular 

. 

Norn. 

c5nsul 

Ie5 

imftgS 

n5men 

Geti, 

c5nsulis 

leSnis 

imftginis 

n5minis 

Dot. 

c5nsuli 

le5ni 

iroSgini 

nominl 

Ace, 

c5nsulem 

leOnem 

imSginem 

n5men 

Abl. 

c5nsule 

le5ne 

imSgine 

n5mine 

Plural 

NOM, 

cOnsulCs 

leGnSs 

imagines 

n5mina 

Gen, 

c5nsulum 

leSnum 

imSginum 

nSminum 

Dot. 

c5nsulibus 

leOnibus 

imSginibus 

n5minibus 

Ace, 

consults 

leSnEs 

imSginCs 

nSmina 

AbL 

c5nsulibus 

leSnibus 

imftginibus 

nSminibus 
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The  Noun:   Consonant  Stems.      [48 2-48 7, 


482.  Examples  of  stems  in  -1-,  with  nominative  -1,  genitive  -Us,  are : 
-SI,  -alis      sSU,  M.y  stiltt  sometimes  Ne.  in  the  singular;  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-el,  -ellis     fel  (139),  Ne.^^ai/;  mel,  ^t,^/tofuy;  plural  only  fella,  mella. 
-il,    -ilia       mflgil,  yi.^  mullet;  pGgil,  yi.^  boxer ;  vigil,  HL.^  watchman, 
-51,  -51is      s61,  M.,  J««,  no  G.  PL  (430). 
-ul,  -alls     zbTisyxlf  consul ;  prsitsulf  Aead  dancer  ;  exsul^  exile. 

483.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -en,  geni- 
tive -inis,  are: 

flamen,  M.,/ri^j/;  pecten,  M.^comb;  tibicen,  VL.^piper;  tubicen,  hi. ^  trum- 
peter ;  sanguen,  Ne.,  blood.    Many  neuters  in  -men  (224) :  as,  cert  Amen,  contest, 

484.  (d.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -ouis,  are : 

Many  masculine  concretes:  as,  pugiO,  dagger;  words  of  the  agent  (211):  as, 
praedO,  robber;  and  family  names :  as,  CicerS.  Feminine  abstracts  in  -IS  (227), 
and  many  in  -ti5  or  -si5  (228):  as,  opini5,  notion;  c5gitSti5,  thought. 

485.  (c.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -n-,  with  nominative  -5,  geni- 
tive -IniB,  are: 

Masculines:  Apoll5;  card5,  hinge;  OrdO,  rank;  turb5,  whirlwind, 
homo,  M.,  F.,  human  being;   nSmO,  nobody;  for  G.  and  Ab.,  nQllius  and 

'"'"'*'      Feminines:   grandS,  hail; 
testQdO,  tortoise;  vlrgS, 


n(&115  are  generally  used;  margO,  M.,  P.,  brink.  Feminines:  grandS,  hail; 
harund5,  reed;  nirund5,  swallow;  hirOdQ,  leech;  testQdO,  tortoise;  virgS, 
maiden.  Many  in  -d5,  -dinis  (225),  -r5,  -ginis  (226),  and  -tQd5,  -tlidinis 
(264):  as,  cupid5,  also  M.,  desire;  imagS,  likeness;  s51it1id5,  loneliness. 

M,  sanguis,  M.,  bloody  stem  sanguin-,  takes  -s  in  the  nominative  (131). 
canis,  M.,  F.,  dog^  stem  can-,  and  iuvenis,  M.,  Y  .^  young  person,  stem  iuven-, 
have  tlie  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems.     For  senex,  old  man,  see  500. 

487.  (2.)  Stems  in  -r-  and  -s-  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 

^zXtx,  father. 

dolor,  pain. 

^^%,fl<rwer. 

genus,   race. 

Stems 

patr-,  M. 

dolSr-,  M. 

flOr-,  M. 

gener-,  Ne. 

Singular 

Norn. 

pater 

dolor 

fl58 

genus 

Gen. 

patris 

dol5ris 

flSris 

generis 

Dot. 

patri 

dol5ri 

fl5ri 

generi 

Ace. 

patrem 

dolSrem 

flGrem 

genus 

Abl, 

patre 

dolOre 

fl5re 

genere 

Plural 

Nom, 

patrCs 

doldrCs 

flSrCs 

genera 

Gen. 

patrum 

dolOrum 

flOrum 

generum 

Dot. 

patribus 

doldribus 

flOribus 

generibus 

Ace. 

patrCs 

dolOrCa 

fldrSs 

genera 

Abl. 

patribus 

dol5ribu8 

flSribus 

generibus 
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488.  Many  stems  in  -r-  ended  originally  in  -8-,  which  became  -r-  be- 
tween two  vowels,  and  in  some  words  in  the  nominative  also  (116) :  as,  flSs* 
yi.jflower^  G.  *fl58is,  fl5ris;  honSs,  M.,  honour,  G.  honSris,  N.  honor. 

489.  (tf.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -r-,  with  nominative  -r,  genitive 
-ris,  are  : 

-ar,  -aris     baccar,  Ne.,  aslant;  iGbar,  Ne.,  rarely  M.,  bright  sky^  no  PI. 

-Sr,  -aris     ISr,  M.,  fiousehold god ;  G.  PI.  larum ;  two  or  three  times  larium. 

-Sr,  -arris    fSr  (139),  Ne.,  s^eit ;  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac  farra. 

-er,  -eris  Masculines:  acipenser,  sturgeon;  agger,  mound;  Snser,  rarely 
F.,  goose;  asser,  foU;  career,  /ai/;  later,  brick;  mulier, 
F.,  woman;  passer,  sparrow;  vomer,  ploughshare.  Neuters: 
cadaver,  corpse;  ttiber,  swelling;  Qber,  breast;  verberis,  G., 
lash^  no  N.,  generally  PI. ;  acer,  maple,  and  some  other  plant  names : 
s«c  573-    pauper,  poor,  adjective. 

-ter,  -tris  accipiter,  M.,  Jiawk;  frSter,  M,  brother;  mSter,  F.,  mother; 
pater,  Hi,,  father, 

-er,  -Cris     v€r,  Ne. ;  no  PI, 

-or,  -oris     aequor,Ne.,  sea;  marmor,  Ne.,  marble;  arbor,  F.,  tree. 

-or,  -6ris  olor,  M.,  swan;  soror,  F.,  sister;  uxor,  F.,  wife.  Many  mascu- 
lines in  -or  for  -58  (237) :  as,  odor,  smell;  and  in  -tor,  -tOris 
(205):  as,  amator,  lover.  Also  gender  comparatives  of  adjectives: 
as,  tristior  (346),  M.,  F.,  sadder. 

-ur,  -oris  Neuters :  ebur,  ivory ;  PI.  only  ebora ;  rSbur,  heart  of  oak ;  PL 
rObora  common,  r5borum  and  r5boribus  twice  each.  Also  femur 
thigh,  femoris  or  feminis,  and  iecur,  liver,  iecoris,  lecineris, 
or  iocineris. 

-ur,  -uris  augur,  M,,  F.,  augur;  furfur,  M.,  bran;  turtur,  M.,  F.,  turtle^ 
dove;  voltur  or  vultur,  M.,  vulture.  Neuters:  fuleur,  UgJUning; 
glittur,  rarely  M.,  throat ;  murmur,  murmur ;  siupur,  sulphur, 
cicur,  tame,  adjective. 

-Qr,  -Qris     far,  M.,  thief, 

^90.  volucris,  F.,  bird,  stem  volucr-,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that 
of  -1-  stems. 

491.  (b,)  Examples  of  stems  in  -»-,  or  -r-  for  -»-,  with  nominative 
-ft,  genitive  -ri»,  are : 
-aes,  -aeris  aes,  Ne.,  copper,  bronze;  in  the  PI.  only  aera  and  aerum  are  usual. 

-Cs,  -eris  Cer6s.  piSibBs,  mangroztm ;  impQbSs,  immature,  adjectives;  for 
the  last  more  commonly  impQbis,  like  brevis  (630). 

-is,  -eris  cinis.  M.,  ashes;  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber^  also  with  -i-  stem; 
pulvis,  M.,  dust;  v5mis,  M,,, ploughs/tare, 

-5s,  -oris     arb5s,  F.,  tree, 

-5s,  -5ris  Masculines  :  fl6s,  Jlotoer ;  m6s,  custom  ;  r5s,  drw,  no  G.  PI.  (430) ; 
lep5s,  grace;  hon5s  or  honor,  honour,  said  some  old  Latin  words 
for  later  -or  :  as,  od5s  or  odor,  smell  (489).  5s,  Ne.,  mouth,  face, 
no  G.  PI.  (430)- 
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The  Noun:    Consonant  Stems.      [492-496. 


-us,  -eris     Neuters:  acus,  husk;  foedus,  treaty;  fQnus,  funeral;  genus, 

"   latu8,ju^;  mOnus, 
I,  weight;  raudus  or 
f  constet/ation  ;  ulcuSf 
sore;  veUuSf  Jleece ;  viscus,  ^oweif  usually  plural;  volnus  or  vul- 
nu8,  vtound.    Also  Venus,  P.,  and  vetus,  oidj  adjective. 
-us,  -oris     Neuters:  corpus,  body;  dccus,  grace;  d€dtcus,  disgrace ;  fsiCi-' 
nuSfdeed;  faenus,  interest;  Mgus^  cold;  litus,  shore;  nemus, 
grave;   pectus,  breast;    pecus,  flock;    penus,  store;    pignus, 
pledge;    stercus,  dung;    tempus,    time;    tergus,    bcuk.     Also 
lepus,  M.,  hare, 
-US,  -5ris     Neuter  comparatives  of  adjectives :  as,  tristius  (346),  sadder, 
-Qs,  -Qris     Neuters:  crQs,  leg;  ifls,  rights  PI.  ifira,  G.  PI.  twice  only  (Plant.; 
Cato),  no  D.  or  Ab.  PL ;  iils,  broth^  pQs,  pus^  His,  country^  tQs, 
frankincense,  PI.  only  N.  and  Ac.  iQra,  &c.     telltis,  F.,  earth, 
4ga.  vSs,  Ne.,  vessel^  utensil,  retains  the  s  between  two  vowels :   G.  vAsis, 
D.  vSsi,  Ab.  vSse,  plural  N.  and  Ac.  vSsa;    the  G.  \&85ruxn,  and  D.  and 
Ab.  vasis,  are  formed  from  an  -o-  stem,  vAso-  (401).     mSnsis,   M.,  month, 
mCnsis,  has  its  nominative  formed  like  that  of  -i-  stems ;  G.  PI.  mSnsum, 
sometimes  mSnsuum  or  mSnsium.     os  (139),  Ne.,  bone,  ossis,  has  no  G. 
PL  in  good  writers  (430) :   ossium  late. 

493.  The  two  neuters  virus,  gcUl,  foison,  and  volgus  or  vulgUS,  the  crowd, 
have  -o-  stems,  except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  (401),  and  no  plural :  thus, 
N.  and  Ac.  volgus,  O.  volgi,  D.  and  Ab.  volgO.  A  masculine  accusative  volffum 
is  sometimes  found.  The  Greek  neuter  pelagUS^  the  deep,  has  also  G.  pelagl,  D. 
and  Abi  pelag5,  PL  N.  and  Ac.  pelage  (508). 

III.      STEMS   IN   -U-   OR   -V-. 

494.  Four  substantives  with  stems  in  -u-  or  -v-,  grfis,  F.,  crane, 
gruis ;  sQs,  M.,  F.,  saw,  swine,  suis ;  bOs,  M.,  F.,  ox,  cow,  bovis ;  and  nix 
(joo),  F.,  snow,  nivis,  follow  the  consonant  declension;  also  the  geni- 
tive lovis,  and  the  other  oblique  cases  of  luppiter  (500).  But  stis  has 
in  the  plural  dative  and  ablative  suibus,  sQbus,  or  subus;  bOs  has 
in  the  plural  genitive  bourn  or  bovum,  rarely  bovom  (112),  and  in 
the  dative  and  ablative  bObus,  or  oftencr  bQbus  (75);  nix  has  no  geni- 
tive plural  in  good  writers  (430) :   nivium  late,  once  nivum. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

495-  ('•)  The  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  a  mute 
is  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422)  :  as, 

rCg-,  king,  N.  rCx  (149) ;  due-,  leader,  N.  dux  (47)  ;  custSd-,  guard, 
N.  custOs  (137);  aetat-,  age,  N.  aetSls  (137);  caelib-,  unmarried,  N. 
caelebs  (45) ;  mQnicip-,  burgher,  N.  mf&niceps.  hiem-,  wietter,  the  only 
stem  in  -m-,  N.  hiemps  (120)  or  hiems,  also  takes  -s. 

496.  (2.)  Stems  in  a  continuous  consonant,  -1-,  -n-,  -r-,  or 
-s-9  and  neuters  have  no  nominative  suffix  (422,  423)  :  as, 

c5nsul-,  consul,  N.  cSnsul;  flftmin-,  special  priest,  N.  flSnoen;  agger-, 
mound,  N.  agger;  iCir-  for  iOs-,  right,  N.  ids. 

For  cor,  heart,  see  476 ;  lacte,  lac,  milk,  47S ;  sanguis,  blood,  486 ;  -8 
in  neuter  ;>djectives,  612. 
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497.  {a.)  Stems  in  -5ii-  drop  -n-  in  the  nominative ;  stems  in  -in- 
for  -on-  arop  -n-,  and  end  in  -5  (141)*  ^) 

le5n-,  lian^  N.  Ie5 ;  imftgin-  for  imSlgon-,  likeness ^  N.  imftgS. 

498.  (b.)  Stems  of  one  syllable  in  -r-  for  -s-  usually  retain  -s  in  the 
nominative :  as,  fl5r-  for  fl5s-,  M.,  flower^  N.  fl5s ;  iOr-  for  las-,  Ne^ 
rights  N.  ids.  Some  of  more  than  one  syllable  also  retain  -8  :  see  491  ;  but 
in  others  -8  is  changed  to  -r,  and  in  masculines  a  preceding  5  is  shortened : 
as,  od58,  smelly  odor.    lepSs,  grace^  retains  -5s. 

499*  (^0  Pour  stems  in  -er-  for  -es-  have  the  nominative  singular  in  -is  : 
cinis,  ashesy  cineris ;  cucumis,  cucumber^  cucumeris  or  cucumis;  pul- 
v!s,  dust^  pulveris ;  and  vSmis,  oftener  v5mer,  ploughshare^  vdmeris. 

500.  The  following  have  the  nominative  singular  formed  from  a  differ- 
ent stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401) : 

IttTf  journey y  itineris,  stems  iter-,  itiner- ;  luppiter  (389),  lovis ;  nix, 
snow,  nivis,  stems  nigu-,  niv-  (494) ;  senex,  old  man^  man  of  forty  or  more^ 
senis,  stems  senec-,  sen-.  For  sSdfis,  seai^  see  476;  v&tSs,  bard^  478. 
canis,  dog^  N.  also  canCs  (Plaut,,  Enn.,  Ludl.]),  iuvenis,  young  or  middle^^cd 
person  (486),  volucris,  bird  (490),  and  mSnsis,  month  (492),  have  their  nomma- 
lives  formed  like  those  of  -i-  stems. 

50X.  An  old  dative  in  -€  is  sometimes  retained  in  set  phrases  (507):  as, 
aerCy  money;   jiirC,  right, 

50a.  Substantives  have  rarely  an  ablative  in  -i  or  -ei  like  -i-  stems: 
as,  capiti  (Catull.),  head,  for  capite;  d5tei  (Plant.),  dowry,  for  dSte. 
Substantives  used  as  adjectives  have  sometimes  -i :  as,  artifici  manG,  with 
artist  hand;  but  often  -e :  as,  filite  iSpsQ,  with  winged  glide.  For  -C  in  old 
Latin,  see  65. 

503.  Adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  have  sometimes  an  ablative  in  -i : 
as,  meliOn,  better^  for  meliore.  Adjectives  *cf  one  ending'  with  consonant 
stems  (624)  have  always  -e,  except  vetus,  old,  which  lias  sometimes  veteri. 

504.  Town  names  and  a  few  appellatives  have  a  locative  case  in 
-I :  as,  Karthgglnf,  a/  Carthage;  ruri,  a-Jield^  in  the  country, 

PLURAL  CASES. 

505.  The  nominative  and  accusative  plural  masculine  and  feminine  have  rarely 
-is,  like  stems  in  -i-  :  as,  sacerdStis,  priests ;  meliSris,  better.  For  -2  m 
neuters  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

506.  The  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -tSt-  (262)  is  sometimes  -ium,  like  that  of 
-i-  stems:  as,  civitfttium,  communities;  voluptfttium, //^o^r^j  ((^ic.);  but 
chiefly  in  or  after  the  Augustan  age.  mCnsis,  month,  has  mSnsum,  but  often 
mCnsuum,  sometimes  mensium.  Sles,  bird,  has  sometimes  filituum  in  hex- 
ameter verse.    For  the  dative  and  ablative  -dGs  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 

507.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  MVNiciPES;  -5  for  -5s  (47) :  maio,  i.e.  mSiSs  or  mSior.  G.  -es,  as  early 
as  218  B.C.:  SALVTEs;  -us,  from  186  to  100  B.C. :  nominvs;  -u  (47):  caesarv. 
D.  -ei:  virtvtei,  soon  after  290  B.C.;  heredei,  4s  b.c.  ;  -S,  disappeared  sooner 
than  -ei  except  in  set  phrases  (501),  but  is  equally  old  :  ivnone;  iovre.  Ac.  -c 
(140):  APiCE.  Ab.  -id  (426):  covENTiONiD,  i.e.  c5nti0ne;  -ci:  virtvtei; 
-i:  HBREDi.  Plural:  N.  -is:  iovdicis.  G.  -om:  povmilionom ;  -ium: 
MVNiciPivM.    D.  -ebus :  tempestatebvs.    Ac.  -is :  mvnicipis. 
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The  Noun:  Stems  in  -i-.       [508-515. 


GREER    NOUNS. 

508.  Greek  appellatives  of  the  consonant  declension  occasionally  retain  Greek 
case  endings :  as,  lampas,  torchj  G.  lampados,  Ac.  laxnpada.  Plural :  N. 
lampades,  Ac.  lampadas.  A6r,  air^  has  usually  the  accusative  Sera,  and 
aethSr,  ufper  airy  always  lun  aethera.  In  the  plural  nominative  and  accusative, 
cCtus,  swimmings  monster^  melos,  strain  of  music,  and  pelagus  (493)1  /^  derp, 
have  -€:  as,  c€t8.  Genitive  -On,  rare:  as,  epigram m atOn,  <r//^r^;i»j.  Dative 
and  ablative  -matis  from  words  in  -ma,  -matis:  as,  poSmatis,/(v»fj  (401). 

509.  Greek  proper  names  of  the  consonant  declension  are  usually 
declined  like  Latin  ones  in  old  Latin  and  prose.  From  Vergil  and  Proper- 
tius  on,  Greek  case  endings  grow  more  and  more  frequent,  especially  in 
poetry ;  they  are  best  learned  for  every  name  from  the  dictionary ;  the 
commonest  forms  are: 

Genitive  -os  :  as.  Pin,  P3nos ;  -Gs,  with  nominative  -5  :  as,  MantO, 
MantQs.  Dative  -i,  rare:  as,  MinOidi.  Accusative  -a,  common  with  names 
of  persons  in  poetrv,  not  in  prose,  more  common  witli  those  of  places,  and  even 
in  prose :  as,  Acneronta ;  always  Pfina ;  -d,  with  feminines  in  -5,  -Cis : 
as,  DidQ.  Vocative :  PallSs,  PallS  ;  in  old  Latin  the  nominative  is  com- 
monly used  instead  of  the  vocative.  Plural :  Nominative  -es :  as,  Arcades. 
Dative  -sin,  rare :  as,  LCmniasin.  Accusative  -as,  very  common :  as,  Lele- 
gas ;  in  prose,  Macedonas ;  also  in  words  not  Greek :  as,  AUobrogas  (Caes.). 

5x0.  Names  in  -eus,  like  Orpheus,  are  usually  declined  like  -o-  stems  (449). 
They  have  less  frequently  Greek  forms :  as,  G.  Orpheos,  D.  Orphei  or  Orphi, 
Ac.  Orphea.    Accusative  rarely  -Sa;  as,  flionCa. 

511.  Some  names  in  -gs  have  the  genitive  in  -is  or  -i  and  the  accusative  in  -cm 
or  -€n  (401) :  as,  SGcratSs,  G.  SOcratis  or  S5cratl,  Ac.  usually  S5cratem, 
also  S5craten.  Achilles  and  UlixCs  have  in  the  genitive  -ei,  -€),  or  -i. 
Names  in  -clCs  have  rarely  the  accusative  -clea:   as,  Periclea. 

512.  Some  names  in  -is  have  forms  either  from  a  stem  in  -id-,  or  from  one  in 
-i-:  as,  Paris,  G.  Paridis,  D.  Paridi,  Ac  Paridem,  Parim  or  Parin,  V. 
Pari. 


STEMS   IN  -i-  AND  MIXED  STEMS. 

TA^  Third  Declension,  i 

Genitive  singular  -is,  genitive  plural  -i-um. 

•    513.  Stems  in    -i-    include   both  substantives  and 

adjectives,  gender  words  and  neuters. 

For  the  gender  of  substantives,  see  570. 

5x4.  The  nominative  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  ends  usually  in  -« 
(or  -z),  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r ;  that  of  neuter  substantives  has  na 
suffix,  and  ends  usually  in  -e,  sometimes  in  -1  or  -r. 

.    515.  Most  steins  in  -i-  have  as  many  syllables  in  the  nomina* 
tive  as  in  the  genitive. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


Such  words  are  called  Parisyllabic  words,  or  ParisyllabUs :  as, 
nominative  civia,  citizen^  two  syllables;  genitive  dvii,  of  a  citizen^ 
also  two  syllables. 

516.  Steins  in  -i-  are  declined  in  the  main  like  consonant  stems,  but 
have  -im  in  the  accusative  of  some  substantives,  and  -!  in  the  ablative  of 
adjectives,  of  some  gender  substantives,  and  of  neuters ;  in  the  plural  they 
have  -ium  in  the  genitive,  -Is  often  in  the  accusative  of  gender  words,  and 
-ia  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 


I.      PARISYLLABLES. 

517.  (i.)  Parisyllabic  gender  stems  in  -i-  with  the  nominative 
in  -is  are  declined  as  follows: 


Examples 

tU88i8,^<>tf^/i, 

turris,  tcwer^ 

amnis,  rnvr, 

hostis,  ensmy, 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Stems 

tussi-.  F. 

turri-,  F. 

amni-,  M. 

hosti-,M^F. 

Singular 

Norn, 

tussis 

turris 

amnis 

bostis 

-is 

Gen. 

tussis 

turris 

amnis 

hostis 

-is 

Dot, 

tussI 

turri 

amni 

hosti 

-i 

Ace, 

tussim 

turrim,  -em 

amnem 

hostem 

-im,  -em 

AbL 

tuss! 

turri,  -e 

amne,  -i 

hoste 

-i,.e 

Plural 

« 

Nom. 

1   tussCs 

turrCs 

amnCs 

hostCs 

-Cs 

Gen, 

! 

turrium 

amnium 

hostium 

-ium 

Dat. 

1 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

1   tussis,  -Ss 

turris,  -es 

amnis,  -6s 

hostis,  -Cs 

.is.-e8 

AbL 

1 

turribus 

amnibus 

hostibus 

-ibus 

5x9.  {a.)  Like  the  singular  of  tussis  are  declined  parisyllabic  names  of  rivera 
and  places,  like  Tiberis,  Hispalis.  Also  cucumis,  M.,  cucumber  (but  see 
491),  and  the  defectives  sitis,  F.,  thirsty  Ac.  sitim,  Ab.  siti,  no  plural ;  and  vis, 
F.,/awer,  Ac.  vim,  Ab.  vi.  Plural  (401):  N.  virCs,  G.  virium,  D.  and  Ab. 
viribus,  Ac.  viris  or  virSs.  (The  D.  vi  is  only  found  twice ;  a  N.  and  Ac  PI. 
yis  is  very  rare.) 


519.  (b.)  The  following  feminines  are  declined  like  turris,  with 
or  -em  in  the  accusative,  and  -i  or  -e  in  the  ablative  : 


-im 


clSvis,  key 
f  ebris,  fever 


nSvis,  vessel 
pUppis,  stern 


So  also  in  the  obliaue  cases,  Liger,  the  Uger, 
accusative  -im,  in  the  ablative  -e  or  -i. 


sSmentis,  planting 
Strigilis,  skin-^craper 

ATM,  the  Ararj  has  in  the 


530.  secQris,  axe,  messis,  crepy  and  restis,  ro/e,  also  have  -im  or  -em 
in  the  accusative,  but  only  sectkri,  messe,  and  reste  in  the  ablative,  canilis, 
conduit,  has  only  -em  in  the  accusative,  and  only  -i  in  the  ablative. 
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The  Noun:  Stems  in  -i-.      [521-527. 


5ai«  {c.)  The  following  are  declined   like 
accusative,  and  -i  or  -e  in  the  ablative : 


avis,  bird 
Inlis,  bile 


ciTis,  cUhen 
classis,/^^!/ 


amnia,  with   -em    in  the 

fUstis,  elub 
ignis,/rtf 

522.  {d.)  Most  parisyllabic  stems  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative  in 
•la,  are  declined  like  hostia :   as, 

ensis,  M.,  glcuve;  piscis,  M,,Jlr/t;  aedis,  F.,  tem/lt,  PI.  Aimst  (418); 
vitis,  F.,  vifu;  and  a  great  many  others.  Also  gender  forms  of  adjectives 
in  -i-  '(^  two  endings  "^(djo),  except  tht  ablative  singular,  which  ends  in  -i. 

523.  (2.)  Parisyllables  in  -i-  with  the  nominative  in  -Ss 
have  their  other  cases  like  those  of  hostis  :  such  are : 

caedCs,  bloodshed;  cautSs,  rock;  clfldCs,  disaster;  indolis,  nativi 
disposition^  no  PL;  ISbCs,  fall ;  mSlSs,  pile;  nUbCs,  clot$d;  prSlis,  off- 
spring, no  PI. ;  pQbCs,  young  population,  no  PI. ;  rQpSs,  crag;  saepCs, 
liedge;  strSg^Ss,  slaughter;  subolCs,  offspring;  t&bSs,  wasting,  no  PI.,  femi- 
nines;  and  some  others.    Masculine:  verrSs,  boar;  volpSs  or  vulpf8,y^x. 

534.  famSs,  hunger,  has  G.  twice  fami  (Gate,  Lucil.),  Ab.  always  famS 
(603),  no  PL;  plCbSs,  commons,  N.  also  plCbs  or  plSpS,'  has  G.  plSbei  (603), 
plCbi  or  piebis,  no  PI. 

5*5*  (3-)  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  are  declined  as  follows: 

imber,  shower,  stem  imbri-,  M. 

Singular:  N.  imber,  G.  imbris,  D.  imbri,  Ac  imbrem,  Ah.  imbrf, 
oftener  imbre.  Plural :  N.  imbrSs, .  G.  imbrium,  D.  imbribus,  Ac  imbris 
or  imbrCs,  Ab.  imbribus.  So  also  lunter  or  linter,  F.  (M.),  tub,  boat,  titer, 
M.,  leather  bag,  and  venter,  M.,  belly,  but  with  only  -e  in  the  Ab. ;  and  the  mascu. 
line  of  adjectives  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  -tn-,  N.  -er  (6a8);  these  last  have  in  the  Ab. 
always  -1. 

526.  (4.)  Parisyllabic  neuters  in  -i- 
are  declined  as  follows: 


with  the  nominative  in 


Examples 
Stems 

sedile,    seat, 
sedili-,  Ne. 

mare,     sea, 
mari-,  Ne. 

Stem 

and 

case 

endings 

Norn, 
Gen, 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Abl, 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

S. 

PI. 

8e(Ule 

sednis 

sedili 

sedHe 

sediU 

sedilia 

sedilium 

sedllibus 

sednia 

sedilibus 

mare 

maris 

maif 

mare 

mari 

maria 
maria 

-is 

-ia 

-ium 

-ibus 

-ia 

-ibus 

527.  mare  has  rwely  the  abhitive  mare  in  verse ;  in  the  plural  only  the 
nonunative  and  accusative  are  usual ;  but  a  genitive  mamm  is  once  quoted  (Naev.), 
and  the  ablative  maribus  is  once  used  by  Caesar. 
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Wards:  Inflection. 


528.  Examples  of  parisyllabic  neuters  in  -i-,  with  the  nominative 
in  -e,  genitive  -is,  are : 

9JicXLt^  sacred  shield ;  aplustre,  aiMrif m/ ;  conc\Sc9^^suiie  of  rooms;  Insigne, 

'    "  Also  the  neuter  of  adjectives  in 

-Sle,  -Sre,  originally  adjectives 
cocleftre,  s^oom. 


11.      IMPARISYLLABLES. 

529.  Some  stems  in  a  mute  followed  by  -i-,  and  a  few  in  -li-  and 
-ri-  or  -«i-  drop  the  -1-  in  the  nominative,  and  thus  become  impari- 
sjrllables.  Gender  stems  of  this  class  are  like  consonant  stems  in  the 
singular,  except  the  ablative  of  adjectives,  which  has  usually  -i. 

530.  Imparisyllabic  stems  in  -i-  are  declined  as  follows : 


arx,  citadel^ 

^9X9,  part. 

urbs,  city. 

animal,  animal ^ 

Stems 

arci-,  F. 

parti-,  F. 

urbi-,  F. 

animtti-,  Nc. 

Singular 

A5w*. 

arx 

pars 

urbs 

animal 

Gen. 

arcis 

partis 

urbis 

animfilis 

Dot. 

arci 

parti 

urbi 

animSIi 

Ace. 

arcem 

partem 

animal 

AbL 

arce 

parte 

urbe 

animSli 

Plural 

Norn, 

arcCs 

partes 

urbes 

animSlia 

Gen, 

arcium 

partium 

urbium 

animfilium 

DaU 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animSlibus 

Ace, 

arcis,  -Cs 

partis,  -es 

urbis,  -es 

animSlia 

AbL 

arcibus 

partibus 

urbibus 

animSlibus 

531.  Examples  of  stems  in   -oi-,  with  nominative   -x,   genitive 
-Ola,  are: 

-Sx,  -Scis     fomSx,  Y,,  furnace.     Many  adjectives  (284) :  as,  audSx,  daHng, 
-aex,  -aecis  faex,  F.,  dregs ^  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

-ex,  -icis  supplex,  suppliant^  Ab.  -I,  sometimes  -e,  G.  PI.  supplicum. 
Adjectives:  duplex, /tot^^/c/;  multiplex,  imrff</^A/;  quadruplex, 
fourfold;  septemplex,  sevenfold;  simplex,  simple;  triplex, 
threefold.  The  foregoing  have  AU  -1:  as,  duplicf;  duplice  once 
(Hor.),  scptemplicc  twice  (Ov. ;  Stat);  G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PI. 
N.  and  Ac.  -ia. 

-ix,  -icis  feiix,  happy;  pemix,  nimble^  adjectives.  Also  many  fcminines  of 
the  agent  m  -trix  (205):  as,  victrix,  victorious;  these  sometimes 
have  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac  :  as,  victricia ;  in  the  G.  PI.  they  have 
-ium,  or,  as  substantives,  -um :  as,  niltricam,  nurus. 
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-Ix,  -Icis  calx,  F.  (M.),  heet;  calx,  M.,  F.,  limestone^  no  G.  Fl.  (430);  falx, 
F.,  sickle. 

-nx,  -ncis  lanx,  F.,  platter^  no  G.  PI.  (430) ;  deunx,  M.,  eleven  twelfths; 
quincunx,  M.,  five  twelfths. 

-ox,  -ocis  praecox,  ever-ripe^  older  stem  praecoqui-  :  as,  G.  praecoquis ; 
rarely  with  -o-  stem  (401) :  as,  praecoquam. 

-Ox,  -5cis  celox,  F.,  cUpper,  atr5x,  savage;  ferSx,  wUd;  v610x,  swifts 
adjectives. 

-rx,  -rcis  arx,  F.,  citadel^  G.  PI.  rare  and  late;  merx,  F.,  ware,  N.  in  old 
Latin  sometimes  mercSs  or  niers. 

-ux,  -ucis  Adjectives :  truz,  savage,  Ab.  -i  or  -e,  G.  PI.  -ium ;  redux, 
returning,  Ab.  -i  or  -e  (558);  no  G.  PI.  and  no  Nc.  N.  or  Ac  (430). 

-aux, fauce,  F.,  Ab.,  thro€st,  N.  faux  once  only  and  late,  generally  PI. 

-Ux,  -Qcis    IGx,  F.  (58O,  light,  Ab.  sometimes  -i,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 

532.  {a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -dl-,  with  nominative  -a,  geni- 
tive -dis,  are : 

-€8,  -edis  Compounds  of  pCs,  foot:  compede,  F.,  Ab.,  fetter,  no  N.,  G.  PI. 
compedium ;  adjectives :  as,  ftlipSs,  wingUooted,  bipCa,  two- 
lagged,  quadrupCs,  four-footed,  &c.,  Ab.  -1,  PL  G.  -um  only 
(563)*  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  -ia,  tare  and  late. 

-ns,  -ndis    Feminines :  fr5n8,  foliage ;  glSns,  acorn ;  idgians,  walnut, 

-rs,  -rdis  concors,  like-minded,  adjective^  and  other  compounds  of  cor,  Ab. 
-»  (559)»  Ne.  PI  N.  and  Ac.  -la,  G.  PI.  not  usual :  discordium, 
at  variance,  and  vCcordium,  frantic,  once  each. 

-au8,-audis  fraus,  F.,  deceit,  G.  PI.  f raudium,  later  fraudum. 

533-  (P)  Examples  of  stems  in   -tl-,   with  nominative  -a  (-x), 
genitive  -tia,  are: 

-is,  -fttis  AroinSs,  of  Arpinum,  and  adjectives  from  other  town  names;  opti- 
matCs,  good  men  and  true,  G.  PI.  -ium,  less  often  -um ;  penStSs, 
gods  of  the  household  store. 

-C8,  -ctis  Adjectives:  hebes,  dull;  teres,  cylindrical,  Ab.  -i  (559),  no  G. 
PI.,  Ne.  PI.  hebetia,  teretia,  late  and  rare;  perpes,  lasting 
through,  Ab.  perpeti,  late  only ;  praepes,  swift-vnnged,  Ab.  -i  or 
-e,  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac. 

-Cs,  -etis  locuplCs,  rich,  adjective,  Ab.  usually  -e  of  a  person,  -I  often  of 
a  thinff,  G.  PI.  locupl6tium,  sometimes  locupietum,  Ne.  PI. 
locupl6tia  once. 

-is,  -itis  lis,  contention;  dis,  rich,  adjective,  Ab.  alwavs  -i  (559),  PI.  G. 
-mm,  once  -um  (Sen.),  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  -ia.    Quiris,  Samnis. 

-Is,  -Itis       puis,  pottage,  no  G.  PI.  (430). 
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-n«,  -ntU  Masculines:  dSns,  tooth:  i^u%^  foufUodn;  pOns,  bridge;  mSns, 
mountain,  N.  once  m5nti8  (£nn.);  factors  of  twelve  :  sextfins,  one 
sixth ;  quadrans,  triCns,  d(klr3]is,  dSxtftns.  Feminines :  frSns, 
forehead;  gCns,  clan;  mSns,  mind.  Present  participles:  as,  re- 
gCns,  guiding.  Many  adjectives:  as,  ingSns,  gigantic,  Ab.  -i 
(559)1  vCiens,  of  Vei;  compounds  of  mCns  :  as,  SmSns,  out  of 
one^shead;  of  dCns  :  as,  triaSns,  Ab.  -i,  as  substantive  usually  -e. 

-ep8» -ipitis  Adjective  compounds  of  caput,  Itcad:  anceps  (543);  tivo-headedf 
once  older  ancipCs  (Plaut);  biceps,  two-^ieaded;  triceps,  three- 
headed;  praeceps,  head-first,  old  praecipes  (Plaut;  £nn.)}  Ab. 
-i  (559),  no  G.  PI.,  No.  PI.  N.  and  Ac  -ia. 

-rs,  -rtis  Feminines  :  ars,  art;  cohors,  coftort;  f5rs,  chance;  mors,  death; 
paiTS,/art;  sors,  lot,  N.  twice  sortis  (Plaut. ;  Ter.).  Adjectives: 
c5llSOrs,  sharing,  exsors,  not  sharing,  no  G.  PI. ;  expers,  with- 
out part;  iners,  unskilled,  sollers,  all'Skilled,  Ne.  Fl.  N.  and 
Ac.  -ia. 

-Z,  -Ctis  nox,  F.,  night;  Ab.  also  noctQ  (401);  an  old  adverb  form  is  nox, 
nights. 

534.  {a,)  Stems  in  -bi-,  with  nominative  -be  (149),  genitive  -bis, 
are : 

trabs,  F.,  beam,  older  N.  trabCs  (Enn.) ;  plCbs,  F.,  commons,  N.  sometimes 
pleps,  for  the  older  plCbCs  (603),  no  PI. ;  urbs,  F.,  city. 

535'  (^*)  Stems  in  -pi-,  with  nominative  -ps,  genitive  -pia,  are  : 
inops,  poor,  adjective,  Ab.  -i  (559),  G.  PI.  -um,  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac,  (430); 
Stirps,  F.  (M.),  trunk. 

'536.  Examples  of  stems   in   -U-,   with  nominative   -1,  genitive 
-lia,  are : 

•al,  -alia  Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546):  animal,  animal;  bacchSnal, 
shrine  Kit  feast  of  Bacchus ;  ceridcal,  bolster;  puteal,  well-curb; 
toral,  valance;  tribunal,  tribunal;  vectieaJ,  indirect  tax.  Only 
N.  orAc:  Q,ya\AXil,  elbow-cushion  ;  minHLtad,  minced  fish  ;  capital, 
capitftlia,  death,  capital  crime. 

-il,  -ills  vigil,  wide-awake,  adjective,  Ab.  -i,  as  substantive  -e  (561),  G.  PI. 
vigilum  (563),  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Acs(43o). 

537.  (a.)  Examples  of  stems  in  -rl-,  with  nominative  -r,  geni- 
tive -ria,  are: 

-ar,  -Sris  Neuters,  originally  adjective  (546) :  calcar,  spur ;  columbar,  dove- 
cote; exemplar,  pattern;  lacunar,  panel-ceiling;  pulvfnar, 
couch;  subllgar,  tights;  torcular,  wine-press. 

-Sr,  -aris  Adjectives :  pSr,  equed;  dispSr,  impSr,  unequal,  iat  Ab.,  see  561  ; 
G.  PI.  -ium,  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  -la;  compSr,  co-mate,  as  sub- 
stantive has  G.  PI.  -um. 

-er,  -eris  Adjectives :  dSgener,  degenerate,  Ab.  -i  (539)*  no  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac. 
(430) ;  Qber,  fruitful,  Ab.,  -i,  late  -e,  Ne.  PI.  Qbera  once  only  (Ace.). 
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-or,  -oris  Adjectives:  memor,  renumbering:  immemor,  fargeiful,  Ab.  -I 
(539)»  G-  PI-  memonim  (636)  once  only  (Verg.),  no  Ne.  PI.  N. 
or  Ac.  (430). 

-or,  -Oris  Adjective  compounds  of  color :  as,  concolor,  of  tike  shades  dis- 
color, of  different  shade,  both  with  Ab.  -i  only ;  versicolor,  pied, 
Ab.  -I,  rardy  -c,  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  -ia;  the  G.  PI.  of  these  words 
is  not  usual,  but  versicolSrum  once. 

538.  {b.)  Stems  in  -ri-,  with  nominative  -s  of  the  stem,  genitive  -ris,  are 
glis,  F.,  dormouse^  gliris ;  mSs,  M.,  maUy  maris ;  mils,  F.,  mouse^  mdris. 

^9.  The  only  imparisyllabic  stem  in  -si-  is  2s  (139),  M.,  unit ^  an  as,  G. 
assis,  with  its  compounds  bSs,  two  thirds^  G.  bessis,  and  sCmis,  naif  an  as, 
half  G.  sCmissis. 

SINGULAR   CASES. 

540.  (i.)  The  nominative  singular  of  gender  stems  in  -i-  is 
usually  formed  by  adding  -s  to  the  stem  (422).  But  many 
gender  substantives  have  the  nominative  in  -Ss  (236^  401)  :  as, 

amni-,  river,  N.  amnis;  aedi-,  temple,  N.  aedis;  brevi-,  short,  N. 
brevis.  With  N.  -Cs:  nflbi-,  cloud,  N.  nflbCs;  for  other  examples,  see 
523- 

54X.  Some  substantives  form  the  nominative  in  both  these  ways:  as,  vallCs 
and  vallis,  valley,  equally  common;  aedis,  temfle,  later  aedCs;  for  caedCs, 
slaughter,  clAdSs,  disaster,  and  m5l6s,///^,  caeais,  &c,  occur  exceptionally. 

542.  A  few  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative,  without 
taking  -s,  -r  of  the  ending  becoming  -er  (89) :  as,  imbri-,  shower,  N.  imber 

543.  Of  gender  imparisyllables,  some  have  lost  -i-  of  the 
stem  before  -s  in  the  nominative;  others  have  originally  a 
consonant  stem  in  the  nominative  (529-535). 

Thus,  mOnti-,  mountain,  and  sorti-,  lot,  have  N.  mSns  and  sors  for 
an  older  mSntis  and  sortis ;  but  dSns,  tooth,  and  regCns,  ruling,  have 
as  original  stems  dent-  and  regent-.  Adjectives  in  -cipiti-  have  N. 
-ceps  (533). 

544.  A  few  adjective  stems  in  -li-  or  -ri-  drop  -i-  in  the  nominative  without 
*»king  -8(536,  537):.  as,  vigih-,  wide-awake,  N.  vigil;  pari-,  equal,  N.  pftr; 
fo  also  Arar  and  Liger.  fhcee  substantives  in  -ri-  for  -si-  likewise  drop  -i-, 
and  end  in  the  original  -s  (53S):  gliri-  for  gllsi-,  dormouse,  N.  glls;  mSs, 
tnaU;  mils,  mouse, 

545.  card,  ^.,  flesh,  camis  (Ab.  -I,  usually  -e,  no  G.  PI.)  and  supellix,  F., 
furniture,  supellSctilis  (Ab.  -i  or  -e,  no  PI.),  have  the  nominative  formed  from 
a  different  stem  from  that  of  the  other  cases  (401). 

546.  (2.)  Neuter  stems  in  -1-  have  no  nominative  suffix,  and 
end  in  -e  for  -1-  of  the  stem  (71)  :  as, 

mari-,  sea,  N.  mare ;  brevi-.  short,  N.  breve.  In  some  words,  origi- 
nally  neuter  adjectives  in  -lie  and  -Src,  the  -e  is  dropped  and  the  a  short- 
ened: as,  animlle,  living  thing,  animal  (536) ;  exemplSre  {Lucr.), pattern, 
exemplar  (537).  Some  neuter  adjectives  end  in  -1  or  -r  (536,  537);  and 
lome  *  of  one  ending '  end  in  -s  (612). 
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547.  The  accusative  sins^ular  of  gender  substantives  usuallv  has 
-em,  like  consonant  stems  ^24) ;  but  a  few  substantives  with  the 
nominative  in  -is  have  -im  only,  and  some  have  either  -im  or  -em. 

548.  (j.)  Accusatives  in  -im 

Are  sitim,  tussim,  vim,  thirst,  cough,  strength 

And  bQrim,  cucumim.  ploughtail,  cucumber 

549.  The  accusative  in  -im  is  found  in  many  adverbs  (700) :  asj  partim,  in 
fart;  in  some  adverbial  expressions:  as,  adamussim,  exaroussim,  to  a  T| 
adfatim,  to  satiety,  ad  ravim,  to  hoarseness;  in  some  names  of  rivers  and  cities : 
as,  Tiberim,  Hispalim ;  and  in  some  Greek  words  (565). 

550.  (b.)  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  -im,  sometimes  in  -em : 
febrim,  '^va,  fever        puppim,  -em,  stern       secQrim,  -em,  axe 
pelvim,  -em,  basin       restim,  -em,  rope         turrim,  -em,  tower 

55X.  Six  have  the  accusative  commonly  in  -em,  sometimes  in  -im: 
bipennem,  -im,  two-edged  axe  nAvem,  -im,  ship 

clAvem,  -im,  hey  sSmentem,  'im,  planting 

messem,  -im,  crop  strigilem,  -im,  skin-scraper 

.  552.  In  the  ablative,  gender  substantives  have  usually  -e, 
and  neuters  and  adjectives  have  -i :  as, 

hoste,  enemy  ;  mari,  sea  ;  Sen,  sharp,  brevi,  short,  audlcl,  daring, 

553*  (i-)  O^  gender  substantives  with  the  nominative  in  -is,  a  few 
have  only  -i  in  the  ablative,  and  many  have  either  -i  or  -e. 

554.  (a.)  These  ablatives  have  only  -i: 

secGri,  siti,  tussi,  vi»  axe,  thirst,  cough,  strength 

canSli,  cucumi.  conduit,  cucumber 

Some  names  of  rivers  and  cities  have  only  -i :  as,  Tiberi,  HispaU.  The 
locative  also  ends  in  -i  :  as,  NeSpoli,  at  Neapolis, 

5$5-  (^0  These  ablatives  of  gender  substantives  with  the  nomina- 
tive m  -is  have  -i  or  -e  : 

amne,  -I,  river       clSvi,  -e,  key  puppi,  -e,  stern 

ave,  -i,  bird  febri,  ^t,  fever  sCmenti,  't,  planting 

bile,  -i,  bile  fQsti,  -e,  club  strigili,  -e,  skin-scraper 

civi,  -e,  citizen        igni,  -e,yfr^  turri,  -e,  toitfer 
clSsse,  A,  fleet        nftvi,  -c,  ship 

556.  A  few  other  words  in  -is  have  occasionally  an  ablative  in  -i  :  as,  anguis, 
snalte^  coUis,  hill,  finis,  end,  postis,  post,  unguis,  nail,  &c.  sors,  lot,  imber, 
shower,  and  IQx,  light,  have  also  -e  or  -i;  swptW^x,  furniture,  has  supellCctill 
or  -e;  Arar  has  -e  or  -I;  Liger,  -i  or  -e. 

557.  Neuter  names  of  towns  with  the  nominative  in  -e  have  -e  in  the  ablative : 
as,  Praeneste.    rCte,  net,  has  only  rCte ;  mare,  sea,  has  rarely  mare  (527). 

.  558.  (2.)  Adjectives  *  of  two  endings'  with  stems  in  -i-  (630)  often  have 
-e  in  the  ablative  when  they  are  used  as  substantives,  and  sometimes  in 
verse,  when  a  short  vowel  is  needed  :  as, 
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adlini,  -e,  connection  by  marriage;  aedQe,  -i,  aedile;  familiSrx,  ^^^  friend. 
But  some,  even  as  substantives,  have  -i  :  as,  aequ&li,  of  the  same  age^  cdnsulSri, 
ex^consul^  gentili,  tribesman.  Adjectives  of  place  in  -Snsia  (330)  usually  have 
-i,  but  sometimes  -e:  as,  Tarquiniinse.  Proper  names  have  usually  -e:  as, 
Juven91e. 

559.  Adjectives  *of  one  ending*  with  stems  in  -i-  (632),  have  commonly 
-I  in  the  ablative.    The  following  ablatives  have  only  -i : 

Smenti,  frenzied,  ancipiti,  two-headed,  praecipiti,  head-first^  concol5rI, 
of  like  hue,  concorcUi  harmonious,  discordl,  at  variance,  socordi,  imfercep- 
tive,  dSgeneri,  degenerate,  diti,  rich,  tereti,  rounded,  inffenti,  huge,  inopl, 
without  means,  memoii,  remembering,  imtnetnoxi,  forgetful, 

560.  Present  participles,  when  used  as  adjectives,  have  -i  in  the 
ablative,  otherwise  -e  :   as, 

S  sapient!  vir5,  by  a  wise  man;  aduliscente,  youth,  substantive; 
R5mul5  rSgnante,  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  ablative  absolute  (1362). 

561.  Other  adjectives  *of  one  ending'  occasionally  have  -c  in  the 
ablative  when  used  as  substantives  or  as  epithets  of  persons,  or  in  verse 
when  a  short  syllable  is  needed:   as, 

cGnsorti,  sharing,  paii,  equal,  vigiU,  wide-awake,  filici,  happy,  as  adjec- 
tives; but  cSnsorte,  &c.,  as  substantives;  in  prose,  imparl,  dispari,  unequal; 
in  verse,  impare,  dispare.    Proper  names  have  -e  :  as,  FCljce. 

PLURAL  CASES. 

562.  In  the  plural,  gender  nominatives  have  -Ss,  rarely  -fa  or  -els, 
and  gender  accusatives  have  -is  or  -5s  indifferently,  sometimes  -els ; 
after  about  50  a.d.,  -Ss  was  the  prevalent  ending  for  both  cases. 
Neuters  add  -a  to  the  stem,  making  -la  ;  for  -IS  in  old  Latin,  see  65. 

563.  In  the  genitive  plural,  present  participles,  some  substantive  stems 
in  -nt(i)-,  and  some  adjectives  'of  two  endings'  (631)  have  occasionally 
-um :  as, 

a 
turn, 


see  636 ;  for  -bfis  in  the  dative  and  ablative  in  old  Latin,  see  67. 
564.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  without  -is:  vectigal,  i.e.  vectigSlis,  adjective;  -c  for  -is  (47,  71)': 
MiLiTARE,  i.e.  militSris,  adjective ;  -is  (540):  aidilbs,  i.e.  aedilis;  cives,  i.e. 
civis.  G.  -U8,  from  186  to  100  b.c.  :  partvs,  i.e.  partis.  D.  -ei :  vrbei. 
Ac.  -i  (140):  PARTI,  i.e.  partem;  -e :  aide,  i.e.  aedem.  Ab.  -ci :  fontei; 
-e  :  SERVILE,  i.e.  servili.    Plural:  N.  -is:  fines;  -eis:  fineis;  -is:  finis* 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

^65.  Greek  stems  in  -i-  are  usually  declined  like  Latin  ones,  with  the  accusa- 
tive m  -im,  and  ablative  in  -i.    But  the  accusative  sometimes  has  -n :  as,  poCsin,  ^ 
poetry,  Charybdin ;  similarly  Capyn ;  and  a  vocative  ocairs :  as,  Charybdi. 
The  plural  genitive  MetamorphoseSn,  and  as  abbtive  Metamorph5sesin, 
occur  as  titles  of  books. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STEMS   IN   -1-. 

566.  Parisyllables  with  nominatives  in  -is,  -6s»  or  -e,  and 
a  few  in  «er ;  and  iinparisyllables  with  nominatives  in  .-al,  and 
in  -ar  for  -Sre,  have  stems  in  -U. 

But  canis,  iuveoia  (486),  volucris  (490),  minsis  (492),  sCdCs  (476),  and 
vStCs  (478),  have  consonant  stems. 

567.  Under  -i-  stems  may  also  conveniently  be  grouped  the  fol- 
lowmg  classes,  which  have  usually  a  consonant  form  in  the  singular, 
and  an  -i-  form  in  the  plural : 

568.  (a,)  Imparisyllabic  adjectives  with  the  genitive  in  -is,  except  com- 
paratives  and  the  dozen  with  consonant  stems  (624),  and  imparisyllables 
with  a  nominative  in  -s  or  -x  preceded  by  any  consonant  except  p.  But 
cSnitknx  (472)  and  caelebs  (480)  have  consonant  stems. 


deceit^ 

stirps, 

Ab.,  no  N.,  and  fomSx,  fitmace. 


GENDER  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS  AND  -i-  STEMS. 

5;ro.  The  gender  of  manv  of  these  substantives  is  determined  by  their 
meaning  (404-412) ;  that  of  participles  used  as  substantives  follows  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  understood ;  Greek  substantives  follow  the  Greek 
gender.  The  gender  of  other  words  may  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
memory  according  to  the  nominative  endings  as  follows. 

MASCULINE, 

571.  Imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -es  and  substantives 
in  -er,  -6,  -or,  and  -6s  are  masculine  :  as, 

caespes/j^;  p€s,/^/;  agger,  mound;  aermd,  speech;  pallor,  pale- 
ness; fi^St  flower. 

572.  These  imparisyllables  in  -es  or  -8s  are  feminine :  merres,  sAea/,  seges, 
crop,  tegcs,  mat ;  requiCs  and  qui€8,  rest ;  compcdes,  plural,/rf/rrj  ;  mcrces, 

reward,    aes,  copper^  bronte^  is  neuter. 

573.  These  substantives  in  -er  are  neuter :  cadSvcr,  corpse,  iter,  way,  tQber, 
sweldng,  truffle,  flber,  udder,  verberis,  iash,  genitive,  no  nominative ;  also  names 
of  plante  in  -er:  as,  acer,  maple,  cicer,  chickpea,  papSver,  foppy,  piper, pepper, 
Silcr,  osUr,  siser,  skirret,  stlber,  corktree,    linter,  tub,  boat,  is  feminine,  once 

masculine.    v€r,  spring,  is  neuter. 

574.  Substantives  in  -6,  xvith  ,?enitive  -inis  (485),  are  feminine;  as,  injigfJ, 

imaginis,  likeness;  also  car5,  camis,  fiesh,  and  words  of  actionin  riO  and  -tiO 
(227,  228).  But  cards,  kinge,  6rd6,  rank,  and  turb5,  whirlwind,  are  masculine. 
margO,  brink,  and  cup!d5,  desire,  are  sometimes  masculine. 

575.  These  substantives  in  -or  are  neuter :  ador,  speU,  aequor,  sea,  marmor, 

marble,  cor,  heart,     arbor,  tree,  is  feminine. 

576.  These  substantives  in  -5s  are  feminine:  c^s,  whetstone,  arbOs,  /r«,  dOs, 
dowry,    08,  Oris,  mouthy  face,  is  neuter,  also  OS,  ossis,  bone, 
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The  Noun:,  Consonant  and  -i-  Stems.  [577-584. 


FEMININE. 

577.  Parisyllables  in  -es,  and  substantives  in  -as 
-auSy  -is,  -s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  -x,  are 
feminine:  as, 

ndbCs,  cloud ;  aetSs,  agt;  laua,  praise;  nSvis,  ship;  urbs,  city;  piz, 
peace. 

578.  Ss,  assis,  penny,  is  masculine.    vSs,  vessel,  utensil,  and  the  defecdves 

f2s,  right,  and  nefSa,  vrrong,  are  neuter. 

579.  Substantives  in  -nis  are  masculine;  also  twenty-nine  others  in 
-is,  as  follows: 

axis,  callis,  cauHSf  anguis,  axle,  path,  cabbage,  snake 

fascia,  fGstis,  lapis,  sanguTs,  bundle,  club,  stone,  blood 

piscis,  postis,  pulvis,  Cnsia,  /ish,  post,  dust,  glaive 

torquis,  torris,  unguis,  mSnsis,  twisted  collar,  firebrand,  nail,  month 

vectis,  vermis,  vOmis,  collis,  lever,  viorm,  ploughshare,  hill 

gUs,  canSlis,  also  foUis,  dormouse,  conduit,  ball 

cass€s,  sentCs,  vepr€s,  orbis,  nets,  brambles,  thorns,  plunb,  circle 

Cttcumis,  and  sometimes  corbis.  cucumber,  basket 

bClrim,  ploughtail,  accusative  only,  is  also  masculine.  A  few  of  the  above 
are  sometimes  feminine:  as,  amnis,  anguis,  callis,  can&lis,  cinis,  finis, 
fQnis,  torquis,  veprCa,  &c. 

580.  Four  in  -s  preceded  by  a  consonant  are  masculine:   dCns,  tooth,  fOns, 

fountain,  p5ns,  bridge,  mSns,  mountain;  also  factors  of  twelve:  sextSns, 
one  sixth,  quadrSns,  triCns,  dOdrSns,  dCxtSns;  rudCns,  ro^e,  once, 
adeps,  fat,  and  forceps,  pincers,  are  masculine  or  feminine,  stirps,  stock,  is 
sometimes  masculine. 

581.  calix,  cup,  fornix,  arch,  and  trSdux,  vinelayer,  are  masculine;  also  sub- 
stantives in  -Qnx  and  -ex ;  except  nex,  murder,  and  preci,  prayer,  dative,  no 

nominative,  which  are  feminine;  also  rarely  grex,  herd,  cortex,  bark,  forzex, 
scissors,  silex,  fiint,  and  5bice,  barrier,  ablative,  no  nominative,  are  either  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  calx,  heel,  and  calx,  lime,  are  sometimes  masculine,  also  IQx, 
light,  in  the  ablative  in  old  Latin. 

NEUTER. 

582.  Substantives  in  -c,  -e,  -1,  -n,  -t,  in  -ar,  -ur, 
-us,  and  -us,  are  neuter:   as, 

lac,  milk ;  mare,  sea ;  animal,  animal;  carmen,  song;  caput,  head; 
calcar,  spur;  fulgur,  lightning;  corpus,  body;  ills,  right. 

583.  s51,  sun,  pecten,  comb,  liin,  spleen,  rCnCs,  kidneys,  plural,  and  fur- 
fur, bran,  are  masculine.  So  usually  sSl,  salt,  but  sometimes  neuter  in  the  singular. 
f  Sr,  spelt,  is  neuter. 

584.  pecus,  beast,  is  feminine;  also  tellQs,  earth,  and  the  substantives  in 
-Us  which  have  -Qdis  (47s)  or  -tltis  (477)  in  the  genitive:  as,  palQs,  marsh; 
iuventiis,  youth. 
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585-590.] 


Words:  Inflection. 


STEMS    IN    -U-. 

Tlu  Fourth  Declnmm, 
Genitive  singular  -Qs,  genitive  plural  -u-um. 

585.  Stems  in  -u-  are  substantive  only,  and  mostly 
masculine. 

586.  There  are  only  three  neuters  in  common  use,  comii,  horn,  genQ,  knee^ 
and  verti,  a  spii.  But  some  cases  of  other  neuters  are  used :  as,  ablative  pecQ, 
fiock;  plural  nominative  and  accusative  artua,  limbs  (Plaut) ;  ossva,  b(mes  (inscr.). 

587.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -u-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -u-s  in  gender  words,  and  in  lengthened  -H  of  the  stem  in 
neuters. 

588.  Most  substantives  in  -u-  are  masculines  in  -tu-  or  -su-,  often  defective 
in  case  (235).  The  following  words  are  feminine :  acus,  ///i,  needU^  domus, 
houscy  manus,  hand,  porticus,  colonnade;  and  the  plurals  idUs,  ides,  and 
quInquStrU8,/rAf/  of  Minerva;  rarely  penus,  store,  and  specus,  cave. 


589.  Stems  in  -u-  are  declined  as 

follows  : 

Examples 

flUctus,  VHToe, 

comU,  horn. 

!•§  S.I 

Stems 

flUctu-,  M. 

comu-,  Ne. 

0 

Singular 

M. 

Ne. 

Nont. 

flUctus,  a  (or  the)  wave 

comU 

-us 

-a 

Gen. 

flQctUs,  a  wavers,  of  a  wave 

cornQs 

-Us 

-Us 

Dat 

flOctuI,  -a,  to  ox  for  a  wave 

comU 

-ui,-a 

-u 

Ace, 

flUctum,  a  wave 

comU 

-um 

-u 

AbL 

Mctfl,  from,  with,  or  by  a  wave 

comU 

-U 

-u 

Plural 

Nam. 

flUctUs,  (the)  waves 

comua 

-Us 

-ua 

Gen, 

flQctuum,  wave^,  of  waves 

comuum 

-uum 

-uum 

Dat. 

flfictibus,  to  or  for  weeves 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

Ace. 

flUctfis,  waves                  [waves 

comua 

-Us 

-ua 

Abl. 

flUctibu8,/r0m,  with,  or  by 

comibus 

-ibus 

-ibus 

SINGULAR  CASES. 

590.  In  the  genitive,  the  uncontracted  form  -uis  sometimes  occurs :  as, 
anuis,  old  woman  (Ter.).  A  genitive  in  -ti  is  rather  common :  as,  advent!, 
arrival;  GraStI,  embellishment  (Ter.) ;  seuSti,  sewite.  In  the  dative,  -ui 
is  regularly  contracted  to  -U  in  neuters  and  often  in  gender  words. 
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The  Noun:  Stems  in  -e-.      [59i-6cx>. 


PLURAL  CASES. 

591.  In  the  genitiTe  plural,  a  form  in  -om  occurs  in  old  writers  (105):  as, 
fldctuom,  waves  (Plaut).  -fun  for  -tt-ttm  is  rare :  as,  passum,  steps  (rlaut.)  i 
cuTrGm,  charias  (Verg.|. 

5g2.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  the  following  retain  -u-bus: 
acus,  pin^  ntedU^  arcus,  bcw^  partus,  birtk^  tribus,  tribe.  The  following 
have  -u-btts  or  -i-bus  (78) :  artQs,  plural,  jwuts^  lacus,  lak£,  portus, 
fuKven^  specus,  cave^  genQ,  kneet  verQ,  a  spit.  All  other  words  have  -i-bus 
only. 

593.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

G.  -uos  (105):  SENATVos;  -Q  (i42)SENATV;  -uttS,  In  the  imperial  age  (28) : 
EXERCiTWs.  D.  -uei  (88):  sbnatvei.  Ac.  -u  (140):  manv.  Ab.  -uu  (28): 
ARBiTRATVv;  -u5,  ooce,  by  some  thought  to  be  for  -Qd  (426):  magistratvo. 
Plural:  N.  -uus  (28):   magistratvvs. 

594.  domus,  house^  F.,  has  stems  of  two  forms,  domu-  and  dome-  (401); 
it  is  declined  as  follows:  N.  domus,  G.  domfis,  rarely  domi,  D.  domui  or 
dom5,  Ac  domum,  Ab.  domO  or  domQ,  Locative  domi,  rarely  domui. 
Plural:  N.  domtls,  G.  domuum,  later  domOrum,  D.  and  Ab.  domibus, 
Ac  domSs,  less  conunonly  domtls. 

595.  Some  other  substantives  have  an  -u-  stem  in  some  of  their  cases,  and 
an  -o-  stem  in  others:  see  angiportus,  arcus,  caestus,  colus,  comQ, 
comus,  cupressus,  ficus,  fretus,  gelus,  laurus,  murtus,  penus,  pinus, 
quercus,  nctus,  tonitrus,  in  the  dictionary. 


SJEMS    IN    .€-. 
The  Fifth  Declension, 

(Genitive  singular  -Si,  genitive  plural  -6-rum.) 

596.  Stems  in  -6-  arc  substantive  only,  and  femi- 
nine. 

597.  diSs,  da^^  is  always  masculine  in  the  plural,  and  commonly  in  the  singular; 
but  the  feminine  is  common  when  diSs  denotes  length  of  time  or  a  set  day. 
merldiCs,  midday^  is  masculine  and  singular  only. 

508.  The  nominative  of  stems  in  -S-  ends,  including  the  stem 
vowel,  in  -•-•. 

599.  Stems  in  -C-  are  of  two  classes : 

600.  (i.)  Stems  of  the  first  class  have  one  or  two  syllables;  there 
are  four  of  them :  r6a,  thing,  spSs,  hopey  diSs,  day^  and  fi^^  faith. 

Of  this  class,  rCs  and  diCs  have  a  plural  throughout;  spCs  has  only 
the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  fidis  has  no  plural. 
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601-607.] 


Words:  Inflectio^t. 


6ox.  Stems  in  -S-  of  the  first  class 

are  declined  as  follows : 

Examples 

r«s,  thing. 

dies,  day. 

B^.J 

Stems 

ri-.  F. 

dii-,  M. 

^§s| 

Singular 

N<m, 

res,  a  (or  ike)  ihing 

diis 

-es 

Gen. 

r€i,  r€i,  a  ihing's,  of  a  ihing 

di€i,  6x€i 

-€!,-«, -61 

Dai, 

rfi,  rft,  /<?  oryi»r  «  ihing 

diSi,  di€l 

-ei,  -ei,  -€i 

Ace. 

rem,  a  M/«^ 

diem 

-cm 

AM. 

t^^from^  wiih,  ox  by  a  ihing 

di€ 

-e 

Plural 

Norn. 

r€s  (M^)  ihings 

di€s 

-es 

Gen. 

rCnim,  i/nngs\  of  ihings 

diSnim 

-erum 

Dot. 

ribus,  io  or  for  ihings 

di€bus 

-ebas 

Ace. 

ris,  ihings 

dies 

-es 

Abl. 

ribus, /r^wf,  with^  or  ^  M//f^j 

diebus 

-ebus 

603.  fides  is  declined  like  res :  it  has  once  a  genitive  fides  (Plaut).  For  rei, 
rei,  or  r€l,^  and  fidei,  fidei,  or  nd€l,  see  160.  dies  has  rarely  a  genitive  dies 
(Enn.)  or  dii  (Verg.).  spes  has  only  the  genitive  and  dative  spA  in  verse.  A 
genitive  or  dative  in  -e  is  sometimes  found :  as,  re,  die,  fide. 

603*  A  few  cases  of  other  words  sometimes  follow  this  class  (401) :  as,  piebCs 
(524),  commons,  G.  pieb€l  or  plebi;  fames  (524),  hunger,  Ab.  always  fame; 
requies  (477),  rest,  G.  requiC  (Sail.).  Ac.  requiem,  Ab.  requiC;  tSbCs 
(523),  wasU,  Ab.  tSbe,  *contSg6s,  contact,  Kb.  contSge  (Lucr.),  &c. 

604.  (2.)  Stems  of  the  second  class  ar^  formed  by  the  suffix  -16- 
or  -US-,  and  have  three  or  more  syllables. 

This  class,  which  is  a  modification  of  stems  in  -S-,  has  usually  no  geni- 
tive, dative,  or  plural.  Many  stems,  especially  those  in  -tie-,  have  also  a 
collateral  form  in  -S-,  and  the  genitive  and  dative,  when  used  at  all,  are 
commonly  from  a  stem  in  -S-. 

605.  Stems  in  -6-  of  the  second  class  are  declined  as  follows : 

Ifixuries,  extravagance,  stem  iQxurie-,  F. 
Norn,  IQxuries,  Ace.  IQxuriem,  Abl.  IQxurie. 

606.  A  few  examples  of  the  genitive  of  these  stems  are  found :  as,  pemicii, 
pernicies,  or  pemicie,  rum  (Cic.);  rabies, /ur^  (Lucr.) ;  acie,  edge  of  bcdtlo 
(Sail.,  Caes.,  auct  B.  Afr.),  facie,  make  (Plaut,  Lucil.),  specie,  looks  (Caes.); 
aciei  (auct.  B.  Afr.).  And  a  very  few  of  the  dative:  as,  aciei  twice  (Caes.); 
pemidei,  pemicii  (Nep.);  pemicie  (Liv.). 

607.  eiuvies,  offscourings  wash,  has  the  nominative  of  the  plural,  and 
glacies,  ice,  has  the  accusative  of  the  plural.  Five  words  only  have  the 
nominative  and  accusative. plural: 

seriesi  aciCs,  row,  edge,    species,  faciCs,  look,  make,    effigies,  likenoi. 
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The  Noun:  Adjectives.        [608-615. 


THE    ADJECTIVE. 

608.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives,  and  it  has  been  shown 
already  how  their  cases  are  formed.  But  they  differ  from  substantives  in 
having  different  forms  in  some  of  their  cases  to  denote  different  genders ; 
it  is  convenient  therefore  to  put  their  complete  declension  together. 

609.  Adjective  stems  end  in  -o-  and  -fi-,  in  a  con- 
sonant, or  in  -i-. 

6ia  An  accusative  plural  of  a  stem  in  -n-,  anguimantls,  with  a  serpent  for 
a  hand^  is  once  used  (Lacr.).    There  are  no  adjective  stems  in  -6-. 

6ll.  Adjectives  are  often  conveniently  said  to  be  ^  of  three  end- 
^^g^  y   ^  of  two  endings^  or  *  of  Ofu  ending,* 

By  the  '  ending '  is  meant  the  ending  of  the  nominative  singxilar :  thus,  bonuSy 
bonau  hanvLm^  goodf  and  Seer,  Scris,  Sere,  sharf,  are  <  of  three  endinss'  (409); 
brevis,  breve,  shorty  is  *of  two  endings  *  (410);  and  audb,  bold,  is  '  of  one  end- 
ing' (410). 

6za.  Adjectives  <  of  one  endmg  *  which  form  a  gender  nominative  in  -8,  retain 
the  -s  inaticMDally  m  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  singular  :  as,  N.  M.  and  F. 
andSx,  N.  and  Ac  Ne.  also  audlz. 


STEMS  IN  -o-  AND  -a-. 
613.  Most  adjectives  with  steins  in  -o- 
clined  as  follows: 


and  -S-  are  de- 


Example 

M.  bonus,  F.  bona,  Ne.  bonum,  gootU 

Stems 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem.       Nbut. 

Masc 

Fem.           Neut. 

Norn. 

bonus 

boni 

bonae         bona 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae     bonI 

bonOrum 

bonflrum   bonOrum 

Dai. 

bon5 

bonae     bon5 

bonis 

bonis         bonis 

Ace. 

bonum 

bonOs 

bonSs        bona 

AH. 

bond 

bonI       bond 

boids 

bonis          bonis 

Vac. 

bone 

6x4.  stems  in  -io-  and  -19-  have  no  consonant  i  in  cases  ending  in  -t  or  -is  (112): 
as,  piebCius,  plebeian,  G.  S.  M.  and  Ne.,  and  N.  PI.  M.  plCbii,  D.  and  Ab.  PI. 

6x5.  Stems  in  -ro«  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  retain  -us  in  the  nominative 
iiQgnlar  maimlmr  and  sre  declined  like  bonus  (453):  as,  sevCrus,  stern\  also 
ferns,  menxs,  wUd,  unmixed  properus,  hasiy 

mSrigems,  ecmplaisant  prOsperus,  lucky 

praepostenis,  reversed  triquetrus,  three-cornered 
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6i6-6i8.] 


Words:  Inaction. 


6x6.  (i.)  Some  steins  in  -ro-  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  end  in  -r  in 
the  nominative  singular  mascuh'ne"  and  have  no  vocative  (454) ;  they  are 
declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M.  liber,  F.  libera,  Ne.  liberum, /r«», 

Stems 

Ubero-,  liberS-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem,         Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem.           Neut. 

Norn, 

liber 

libera     liberum 

liberi 

liberae       libera 

Gen. 

liberi 

liberae  liberi 

liber5rum  liberSrum  liberSrum  | 

Dot, 

UberS 

liberae  liberO 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Ace. 

libenim  liberam  liberum 

liberSs 

liberSs       libera 

Abl. 

liberS 

liberS     liberS 

liberis 

liberis        liberis 

Such  are  :  compounds,  chiefly  poetical,  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  bearinjjr^ 
carryings  having:  as,  caelifer,  heaven-upholding;  comiger,  homed ;  also 
the  following: 

(alter,  618),  asper,  other^  rough       satur,  s6mifer,yM//,  half -beast 
lacer,  liber,  torn,  free  tener,  Triver,  tender^  Trcveran 

gibber,  miser,  hump-backed,  forlorn 

dexter,  right,  has  dextera,  dexterum,  or  dextra,  dextrum,  G.  dexteri, 
or  dextri,  &c.  sinister,  left,  has  usually  sinistra,  &c.,  rarely  sinisteram  (Plaut, 
Ter.).    asper  has  a  plural  accusative  asprGs  (Stat.),  and  ablative  aspris  (Verg.). 

617.  (2.)  Other  stems  in  -ro-  have  a  vowel  before  r  only  in  the  nomina- 
tive singular  masculine  -er  (454) ;  they  are  declined  as  follows  : 


Example 
Stems 

M.  aeger,  F.  aegra,  Ne.  aegrum,  ///, 
aegro-,  aegrS-. 

Norn. 

Gen. 

Dai. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.       Fem.       Neut. 
aeger     aegra     aegrum 
aegri      aegrae   aegri 
aegrS     aegrae  aegr5 
aegrum  aegram  aegrum 
aegrS     aegrS     aegrS 

Masc.           Fem.           Neot. 
aegri          aegrae       aegra 
aegrSrum  aegrftrum  aegrOrum 
aegris        aegris        aegris 
aegr5s       aegrSs       aegra 
aegris        aegris        aegris 

618.  Nine  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns  have  the  pronoun 
form  -iua  in  the  genitive  singular  and  -I  in  the  dative  singular,  for 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  alike;  they  are  the  following: 

alius,  another  iinus,  one  alter,  the  other 

sOlus,  alone  tUlus,  any  at  all  uter,  which  of  the  two 

tOtus,  whole  nfiUus,  no  neuter,  neither 
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6x9.  Of  the  above  words,  those  with  the  nominative  in  -us  are  declined  like 
Qnus  (63S).  But  alius  has  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  aliud  (639);  for  the  G.,  ftlterius  is 
mostly  used,  except  in  the  combination  alius  modi,  of  another  sort;  the  N.  M. 
is  rarely  alis,  Ne.  alid,  D.  rarely  all.  alter  is  declined  like  liber  (616),  except 
in  the  genitive  singular  alterius  (alterius)  and  dative  alteri.  For  uter  and  its 
derivatives,  see  693. 

620.  The  ordinary  genitive  and  dative  of  -o-  and  -S-  stems,  from  some  of 
the  above  words,  is  sonoetimes  found :  G.  and  D.  aliae,  sClae,  alterme,  D.  aliO. 


CONSONANT    STEMS. 
OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 


621.  The  only  consonant  stems  of  two  endings  are  comparatives 
(34<^)  ;  they  are  aeclined  as  follows  : 


Example 

M.  and  F.  tristior,  Ne.  tristius,  sadder^ 

Stems 

tristiSr-,  tristius-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fem.       Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

tristior                tristius 

tri8ti5rgs 

trfstiSra 

Gen, 

tristiGrifl              tristiOris 

tristiSrum 

tristiOrum 

Dot. 

tristi5ri               tristiOri 

tristiSribus 

tristiSribus 

Ace. 

tristidrem           tristius 

trUtiSres 

trfstiSra 

Abl. 

tiistiGre               tristiSre 

tristiSribus 

tristiSribus 

62a.  The  ablative  rarely  has  -I  for  -e  :  as,  meliSri  (503) ;  the  accusative  pluial 
masculine  and  feminine  rarely  have  -Is  :  as,  meliSris  (505). 

623.  plils,  more^  has  in  the  singular  only  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  plSs,  G.  pltlris, 
and  Ab.  plUre.  Plural:  N.  M.  and  F.  piaris,  Ne.  plQra,  G.  plQrium»  D. 
and  Ab.  plQribus,  Ac.  M.  and  F.  plQris  or  plSris,  Ne.  pliira.  complfirCs, 
a  good  many^  plural  only,  has  N.  M.  and  F.  complQres,  Ne.  N.  and  Ac 
complflria  or  compltlra,  G.  complilrium,  D.  and  Ab.  compltlribus,  Ac 
M.  and  F.  complfirls  or  complQns. 

OF  ONE  ENDING. 

634.  A  dozen  adjectives  *of  one  ending/  mostly  words  applying  to 
persons,  with  consonant  stems  throughout,  have  no  nominative  or  accusap 
tivc  neuter  plural ;  they  are  ; 

caelebs,   compos,  unmarrUdj      pSbSs,  impQbSs,  mangrovm,  immaiuri§ 
master  of  sSspes,  superstes,  safe,  surviving 

•dCses,  dives,  lazy,  Hch  pauper,  cicur,  poor,  tame 

particeps,  prlnceps,  sharing, first 
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625.  When  these  adjectives  have  a  neuter,  it  is  the  same  as  the  gender 
forms,  except  in  the  accusative  singular ;  they  are  declined  as  follows : 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  dives,  rich^  stem  divit-. 

Singular:  N.  dives,  G.  divitis,  D.  diviti,  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitem, 
Ne.  dives,  Ab.  divite.  Plural:  N.  and  Ac.  M.  and  F.  divitis,  G.  divi- 
tum,  D.  and  Ab.  divitibus. 

6a5.  The  plural  caelitis,  heavenly^  occupants  of  luaven^  is  also  declined  like  the 
plural  of  dives ;  the  singular  Ab.  caelite  occurs  a  couple  of  times,  vetus,  old^ 
G.  veteris,  is  also  declined  like  dives,  but  has  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac  Vetera;  the 
Ab.  S.  is  regularly  vetere,  but  veteri  is  sometimes  used. 


STEMS    IN    -i-. 

OF   THREE   ENDINGS. 

627.  A  dozen  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  -tri-,  have  a 
distinctive  form  in  -er  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular ;  they  are : 

celeber,  thronged       volucer,  winged  pedester, /oo/- 

saldber,  healthy  campester,  of  a  plain  puter,  rotten 

Seer,  keen  equester,  cavalry-  Silvester,  woody 

alacer,  lively  palQster,  of  a  swamp  terrester,  land- 

So  also  celer,  swift.  The  names  of  months,  September,  Oct5ber. 
November,  December,  are  also  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  but  are  not  used 
in  the  neuter.  Other  adjectives  with  stems  in  -bri-,  -cri-,  or  ^  -tri-,  have  no 
distinctive  form  for  the  masculine  nominative  singular :  as,  muliebris,  mediocris, 
inlQstris. 

6a8.  These  adjectives  are  declined  as  follows : 


Example 

M. 

Seer,  F.  Seris,  Ne.  Sere,  sharp, 

Stem 

Seri-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.     Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Seer       Scris 

Sere 

ScrCs 

Scris 

Scria 

Gen. 

Scris      Scris 

Scris 

Scrium 

Scrium 

Scrium 

Dot, 

Bcri        ScTi 

Scri 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Ace. 

Screm    Screm 

Sere 

Scris,  -is 

Scris,  -is 

Scria 

Abl. 

Scri        Scri 

Scri 

Scribus 

Scribus 

Scribus 

629.  In  all  cases  but  the  masculine  nominative  singular  these  adjectives  are  just 
like  those  in  -i-  *  of  two  endings  *  (630).  But  the  ablative  always  has  -i,  never  -e, 
and  the  genitive  plural  always  has  -ium,  never  -um.  In  celer  the  second  e 
bclones  to  the  stem :  M.  celer,  F.  celeris,  Ne.  celere ;  the  genitive  plural,  wliich 
is  celerum,  is  found  only  as  a  substantive.  Most  of  these  adjectives  have  now 
and  then  a  masculine  in  -is,  like  adjectives  *of  two  endings'  (630),  and  in  old 
Latin  the  nominative  -er  is  rarely  feminine. 
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OF  TWO   ENDINGS. 

630.  Adjectives  'of  two  endings'  with   stems  in 
declined  as  follows: 


are 


Example 

M.  and  F.  brevis,  Ne.  breve,  sAortt 

Stem 

brevi-. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.     Neut. 

Masc.  and  Fbm.              Neut. 

Norn. 

brevis             breve 

brevCs                   brevia 

Gen. 

brevis             brevis 

brevium                brevium 

Dat, 

brevi              brevi 

brevibus                brevibus 

Ace. 

brevem          breve 

brevis,  -Cs            brevia 

AM. 

brevi               brevi 

brevibus                brevibus 

63Z.  The  ablattve  is  sometimes  -e  when  these  adjectives  are  used  substantively 
or  in  vene  (558).    The  genitive  plural  is  rarely  -um  for  -ium  (563). 

OF   ONE   ENDING. 

632.  Most  adjectives  *  of  one  ending  *  have  a  consonant  form 
of  the  stem  in  the  singular,  except  usually  in  the  ablative  (633), 
and  an  -i-  stem  in  the  plural ;  they  are  declined  as  follows : 


Examples 
Stems 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  audSx,  bold, 
audSc<i)-. 

M.  F.  and  Ne.  regins,  ruling, 
regent(i)-. 

Singular 
Norn. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
AM. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 
audix 
audicis 
audSci 
audScem 
audSc! 

Illllt 

Masc.  &  Fem. 
regCns 
regentis 
regenti 
regentem 
regente,  -i 

Neut. 
regens 
regentis 
regent! 
regSns 
regente,  -I 

Plural 

Notn, 

Gen, 

Dat, 

Ace, 

AM, 

Masc.  &  Fbm. 
audScCs 
audScium 
audScibus 
audScis,  -Cs 
audScibus 

Neut. 
audScia 
audScium 
audScibus 
audScia 
audScibus 

Masc.&Fbm. 
regentis 
regentium 
regentibus 
regentis,  -6s 
regentibus 

Neut. 
regentia 
regentium 
regentibus 
regentia 
regentibus 

633.  Present  participles  have  -I  in  the  ablative,  when  they  are  used  as 
adjectives,  otherwise  -e  (560).  For  -I  or  -c  in  other  words,  see  559, 
561.    For  -ium  or  -um  in  the  genitive  plural,  563. 
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634.  Most  adjectives  *of  one  ending'  in  -i-  arc  dedined  as  above  (632) ; 
some  of  tliem  have  peculiarities  in  some  of  their  cases,  as  follows : 

635.  (I.)  trux  (531),  savage^  has  Ab.  -I  or  -c,  G.  PI.  -ium,  no  Ne.  PI.  N. 
or  Ac  redux  (J31),  returfiing,  has  Ab.  -I  or  -e,  no  G.  PI.  or  Ne.  PI.  N.  or 
Ac  hebes,  dull^  teres,  cylindrical  (533),  and  compounds  of  caput,  head,  as 
anceps,  (533),  two-headed,  liave  Ab.  -i,  no  G.  PL;  a  Ne.  PI.  N.  or  Ac.  -ia  is 
tare.     For  locupiSs,  richy  see  533. 

^536.  (2.)  The  following  have  -i  in  the  ablative,  but  -um  of  consonant  stems 
in  the  genitive  plural,  and  no  nominative  or  accusative  neuter  plural :  inops  (535), 
without  means,  vigil  (536),  wide-awake^  memor  (537),  remembering,  digener, 
degenerate,  Qbcf  (537),  prolific,  has  Ab.  -i,  twice  -e,  Ne.  PI.  once  -a  (Ace,). 
Compounds  of  pCs,  as,  bipCs  (532),  two-legged,  have  a  late  and  rare  Ne.  PI.  N. 
and  Ac.  -ia. 


THE   NUMERAL   ADJECTIVE. 

637.  Of    the  cardinals,   Onus,  duo,  trSs,  and    the    hundreds 
centum  are  declined.    The  other  cardinals  are  not  declined. 


except 


638. 

Qnus,  one,  is  declined  as  follows : 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fbm. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

Onus 

Qna 

Qnum 

Qni 

Qnae 

Una 

Gen, 

finius 

Qnius 

tknius 

QnSrum 

flnSrum 

QnOnim 

Dat, 

Qni 

Gni 

Qni 

Qnis 

finis 

finis 

Ace, 

Qnuixi 

Qnam 

tknum 

QnSs 

QnSs 

Una 

Abl, 

fin5 

QnS 

an5 

anis 

anis 

finis 

Voc. 

fine 

In  verse,  the  genitive  singular  is  often  Unius. 

639.  duo,  two,  and  tris,  three,  are  declined  as  follows : 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc  &  Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn, 

duo 

duae 

duo 

tris 

tria 

Gen, 

du5rum 

duSrum 

du5rum 

trium 

trium 

Dot, 

du5bu8 

duSbus 

duSbus 

tribus 

tribus 

Ace, 

duo  or  duOs 

duSs 

duo 

tris  or  tris 

tria 

Abl, 

duObus 

duSbus 

duSbus 

tribus 

tribus 

64a  In  dramatic  verse,dud.  &c.,  is  common.  In  the  genitive  plural,  duo  some- 
times  has  dufSm  (462).  ambs,  both,  is  declined  like  duo,  but  has  -S  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  and  only  ambSrum  and  ambSrum  in  the  genitive 
plural.    For  the  forms  duo,  ambS,  see  415 ;  duSbus,  duSbus,  464,  442. 

641.  Hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus  (613) :  as,  ducenti, 
ducentae,  ducenta,  two  hundred,  G.  ducentSrum  or  ducentfim  (462),  &c. 
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64a.  The  adjective  mille,  thottsand^  is  not  declined.  The  substantive 
has  in  the  singular  only  N.  Ac.  Ab.  mille,  but  a  complete  plural :  N.  and  Ac. 
mUlia  (milia),  G.  mimum  (milium),  D.  and  Ab.  millibus  (milibus). 

643.  Ordinals,  as  primus,  firsts  and  distributives,  as  bini,  two  each^  are 
declined  like  bonus  (613).  But  distributives  seldom  have  a  singular,  and 
often  have  the  genitive  plural  -fim  (462) :  as,  binfim. 


THE    PRONOUN. 
(A.)    THE    PERSONAL    AND    REFLEXIVE    PRONOUxV. 

644.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  ego,  /,  of  the  second 
person,  tu,  thouy  and  the  reflexive  pronoun,  sui,  s6,  himself^ 
h^rsei/y  itself y  tfumselves^  are  declined  as  follows ; 


ego,/ 

ta,  thou 

sui,  self 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing.  &  Plur. 

Nam, 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

ego 

mei 

mihl,  mi 
me 

mi 

nOs 

nostr&n,  -tri 
nSbis 
nSs 
nobis 

ta 

tui 
tib! 

te 

te 

vOs 

vestrfim,  -tri 
vObis 

V68 

v5bis 

sui 
sibi 
si 

si 

645.  The  nominatives  ego  and  tQ,  and  the  accusatives  mC,  tC  and  si, 
have  no  case  ending.  The  last  vowel  of  ego  is  rarely  long  in  Plautus»  long 
or  short  in  Lucilius.  The  nominative  ego  has  a  different  stem  from  that  of 
its  other  cases,  and  the  plurals  of  ego  and  td  have  a  different  stem  from 
that  of  the  singular.   • 

646.  mei,  tui,  and  sui,  which  are  often  monosyllables  in  old  verse,  were 
originally  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  possessives,  used  substantively.  An  old  genitive 
mis  is  quoted,  and  lis  occurs  rarely  in  Flautus. 

647.  The  datives  tibi  and  sibI,  also  the  plurals  nSbis  and  vSbis,  have  the 
form  of  a  locative  case,  seen  in  ibi,  there^  and  ubi,  wJure  (709). 

(^8.  In  old  I.atin,  the  ablative  is  mid,  tCd,  sid  (426),  which  forms  are  also 
used  irrationally  for  the  accusative.  But  I^  Terence's  time  the  -d  was  no  longer 
used  (143). 

649.  Older  forms  for  vestrfim  and  vestri  are  vostrOm  and  vostri.  The 
genitive  plural  was  originally  a  genitive  of  the  possessive :  that  in  -i  being  the  neuter 
singular,  that  in  -{fcm  the  masculine  or  feminine  plural.  In  old  Latin,  nostrSrum, 
nostrirum,  vostrSrum,  vostrSrum  also  occur. 

650.  Emphasis  is  given  (i.)  by  reduplication  (189):  N.  tfite;  with 
-ue  interrogative,  tiltine  ;  Ac  and  Ab.  mimi,  tCti,  rare ;  sisi,  very  com- 
mon. (2.)  by  -met  added  to  any  case  but  the  genitive  plural:  as,  egomet; 
but  ttl  has  only  tUtemet  or  tOtimet. 
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651.  In  inscriptions,  the  datives  mihbi,  tibbi,  and  siBBi  oocur,  so  written  in 
verse  sometimes  even  when  the  last  syllable  is  short;  and  mihe,  tibb.  Plural: 
D.  and  Ab.  vobbis.    Ac  bnos  hi  an  old  hymn ;  seese  (28). 


THE  PERSONAL  AND  REFLEXIVE  POSSESSIVE. 

65a.  The  possessives  of  ego,  tQ,  and  suX,  are  mens,  mine^  taii% 
thine^  and  suus,  his^  her^  its^  their  {own),  declined  like  boniu  (613), 
except  that  meuB  has  ml  in  the  vocative  sinc'ular  masculine  (459) ; 
those  of  n5a  and  tos  are  noster,  our,  and  Toster,  later  Taster, 
youry  declined  like  aeger  (617). 

65^.  Old  forms  are  tuos,  tuom,  and  sues,  suom  (452).  In  old  verse  m^^s, 
in6),nkc.,  tiibs,  tu),  &c.,  suds,  sfi),  &c.,  often  occur.  sCs  for  suOs,  sfis 
for  suSs,  and  sis  for  suis,  are  old  and  rare. 

654.  Other  case  forms  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

MEEis,  MiEis,  monosylbble;  tovam;  svei,  sovom,  sovo,  svvo,  soveis,  svbis, 

SVIBIS. 

655.  Emphasis  is  given  (i.)  hy  -met  added  to  suS,  eufi,  suOs,  and  to 
mea  and  sua,  neuter  plural :  as,  su5met ;  (2.)  by  -pte,  which  is  oftenest 
found  with  the  ablative :  as,  suSpte. 


(B.)    OTHER    PRONOUNS. 

656.  Some  pronouns  have  a  peculiar  genitive  singular  in 
-lus  and  dative  singular  in  -i,  for  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter  alike. 

These  are :  iste,  ille,  Ipse,  uter,  and  their  derivatives.  Some  other 
words  of  a  pronoun  character  also  have  this  form  of  the  genitive  and  dative : 
see  618. 

657.  In  verse,  the  -i-  of  the  genitive  is  often  shortened,  and  always  in 
utriusque ;  but  neutrius  is  not  found  with  short  i.  In  dramatic  verse, 
the  genitive  singular  of  iste,  iUe,  or  ipse,  is  often  two  syllables. 

658.  hic,  is,  qui  or  quis,  and  their  derivatives  have  the  genitive 
singular  in  -ius,  thus:  hOius,  iius,  and  qudius  or  cQius;  in  dramatic 
verse,  these  genitives  are  often  one  syllable.  Their  datives  are  huic  for 
hoice,  £i  or  €U  and  quoi  or  cui. 

659.  Six  words  have  a  peailiar  neiiter  nominative  and  accusative  singular  in  -d : 
id,  iliud,  istud,  quid,  quod,  aliud,  and  derivatives.  In  manuscripts,  -t  is 
sometimes  found  for  -d:  as,  it,  illut,  istut,  &c.;  sometimes  also  in  inscriptions 
of  the  empire.  In  h5c  for  'hod-ce  and  in  istac  and  illQc  for  *i8tua-ce, 
*illud-ce,  the  d  has  vanished  (138). 


THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN. 

660.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  hic,  MiV,  tAis  near  me  \ 
iste,  istic,  that,  that  near  you;  and  illc,  illic,  yonder,  thai. 
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661  •  The  demonstrative  pronoun  hio,  this^  this  near  nu^  is  de- 
clined as  follows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Nbut. 

Masc. 

Fbm. 

Neot. 

Nam. 

hie 

hftec 

hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Gen. 

hQius 

hQius 

haius 

hOmn 

harum 

hSrum 

Dot, 

huic 

huic 

huic 

his 

his 

his 

Ace. 

hunc 

hanc 

hSc 

hOs 

h&s 

haec 

Abl, 

hOc 

hfic 

hOc 

his 

Us 

his 

66a«  The  stem  of  hie  is  ho-,  hS- ;  to  most  of  its  cases  a  demonstrative 
-c  for  -ce  is  attached.  The  masculine  and  feminine  nominative  singular 
and  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  plural  take  an  -i- :  hie  for  *ho-i-ce, 
*heice  (87);  haec  for  ha-i-ce  (84).  hunc,  hanc,  are  for  *hoin-ce, 
*hain-ce. 

663.  Old  forms  with  the  full  ending  -ce  are  frequent  in  the  dramatists:  D. 
huice,  Ac.  hunce.  Plural :  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haece,  G.  F.  hfirunce ;  also 
h5runc,  hftrunc.  After  100  b.  c,  the  full  form  -ce  is  not  found,  except  occasionally 
after  -s:  hfiiusce,  hflsce,  hSsce,  hisce.  Before  -ne  interrogative  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  weakened  form  -ci- :  as,  hicine.  But  hicne,  hOcne,  huicne, 
&C.,  are  found,  though  rarely. 

664.  The  nominative  hie  or  hicine  and  nominative  and  accusative  hoc  or 
hocine  sometimes  have  the  vowd  before  C  short.  A  nominative  plural  feminme 
haec  is  found  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Other  and  rare  forms  are:  Pj.  N.  M.  hisce 
(461),  D.  or  Ab.  hibus. 

665.  Other  case  forms  of  hie  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  HBC,  HIC.  G.  HOIVS,  HVIIVS  (22),  HVIVS,  HOIVSCE,  HOIVSQVE, 
HVIVSQVE.      D.  HOICE,   HOXC,   HOI,    HVIC,  HVI.      Ac.   M.   HONC,  HOC*,  F.  HANCB  ; 

Ne.  HOCE,  HVC.  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  hoce  ;  F.  hace,  oftener  than  hag  in  repub- 
lican inscriptions;  haace  (28).  Loc.  heice,  heic.  Plural:  N.  M.  iieiscb, 
heis,  or  HEi,  HisCE  or  HIS ;  hi,  not  before  Augustus ;  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  haice, 
HAECB.    G.  HORVNC.    D.  and  Ab.  heisce,  hibvs.    Ac.  F.  hascb. 

666.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  late,  thaiy  that  near  you,  and 
m^yonder^  are  declined  alike,  as  follows : 


Singular 

. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nam. 

ille 

iUa 

iUud 

mi 

mae 

ma 

Gen, 

illius 

illius 

illius 

msrum 

illftruni 

morum 

Dot, 

iUi 

mi 

iUi 

mis 

ilUs 

illfa 

Ace, 

ilium 

illam 

illud 

mss 

UlSs 

ma 

AM. 

iU5 

illft 

iU5 

ims 

illis 

mis 
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667.  The  first  syllable  of  iste  and  ille  is  often  shor^  in  the  dramatists.  Old 
forms  of  iste  are :  N.  istus,  G.  isti,  in  istlmodi,  D.  F.  istae.  The  initial  i 
of  iste  and  of  istic  (669),  is  sometimes  not  written:  as,  sta  rSs  (Cic),  stGc 
periculum  (Ter.).  Old  forms  of  ille  are:  N.  olus  (48);  ollus  or  olle,  &c.: 
as,  D.  S.  or  N.  PI.  oUi,  D.  PI.  ollls.  G.  illi,  in  ilUmocU,  D.  F.  illae.  The 
dramatists  have  eccistam,  eccilla,  eccillud,  eccillum,  eccillam,  for  ecce 
istam,  &c.,  and  ellum,  ellam,  for  em  ilium,  &c. 

668.  Other  case  forms  of  ille  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

D.  F.  iLLAB.    Plural :  N.  M.  illei.     G.  olorvm  (48).    D.  and  Ab.  ollbzs, 

ILLEIS. 

669.  istic  and  illic,  compounded  of  iste,  ille,  and  -ce  or  -c,  are 
declined  alike,  as  follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn, 

Ace. 

AbL 

Masc.        Fem.      Neut. 
illic          illaec     illQc 
illunc       illanc     illQc 
ill5c         ilUc        ill5c 

Masc.          Fem.         Neut. 
illic           illaec       illaec 
ill5sce       iliasce     illaec 
ilHsce       illisce      iUisce 

670.  Rare  forms  are:  N.  and  Ac.  Ne.  istSc,  ill5c.  G.  illiusce,  D.  illic,  Ab. 
F.  istSce,  ilUce.  Plural:  N.  M.  illisce  (461),  illic,  Ac.  ill5sce^  illisce. 
Before  -ne  interrogative,  -ce  becomes  -ci-  :  N.  illicine,  istilcine  or  istucine» 
Ac.  illancine,  Ab.  istOcine,  istScine.  PI.  Ac.  istOscine. 


THE  DETERMINATIVE   PRONOUN. 


671.  The  determinative  pronoun  is,  that,  the  aforesaid,  the 
one,  is  declined  as  follows  : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.   Fem.    Neut. 

Masc.                Fem. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

is         ea        id 

el,  ii,  or  i         eae 

ea 

Gen. 

Sius    Sius    Cius 

e5rum             eSrum 

eOnim 

Dat. 

l\        l\        l\ 

eis,  iis,  or  is    eis,  ils,  or  is 

eis,  iis,  or  Is 

Ace, 

eum    eam    id 

e5s                  e&s 

ea 

AbL 

e5       ea        e5 

eis,  iis,  or  is    eis,  iis,  or  Is 

els,  iis,  or  is 

67a.  is  and  id  (659)  are  formed  from  a  stem  i-,  and  the  other  parts 
from  a  stem  eo-,  eS-  (104).  The  genitive  is  sometimes  written  in  Cicero 
and  Plautus  eiius  (22).  The  dative  singular  is  Si  thirty-five  times  in  verse,  ei 
some  seventeen  times,  and  Si  twenty -three  times  (160). 
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673.  In  old  verse,  the  genitive  9iiigular  rarely  has  the  first  syllable  short  Old 
and  rare  forms  are:  D.  F.  cac,^c.  Af.  im  or  em.  PI.  D.  and  Ab.  !bus,  F. 
eibusj[442>  In  dramatic  verse,  cum,  cam,  ci,  ep,  €k^  and  ci,  eorum,  earum, 
eo8,  eas,  €)s,  are  often  found ;  also  eccum,  eccam,  eccOs,  eccSs,  ecca,  for 
ecce  eum,  &c. 

674.  Other  case  forms  of  is  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  Bis,  124  B.C.   G.  ElVS,  EIIVS,  EllVS  OT  eIiVS  (22).   D.  EIEl,  I23  B.C.  ;  EEI, 

IBI ;  £1,  123  B.C.,  and  common  in  all  periods.     Plural :  N.  eeis,  bis,  ieis,  till  about 
50  B.C. ;  EEI,  EI,  lEi.    D.  and  Ab.  eeis,  eieis,  ieis,  is  ;  after  the  republic,  ns,  lis. 

675.  A  rare  and  old  pronoun  equivalent  to  is  is  sum,  sam,  accusative  singular, 
•&S,  accusative  plural,  and  sis,  oitive  plural. 


follows 


THE  PRONOUN   OF   IDENTITY. 

676.  The  pronoun  of  identity,  idem,  the  same,  is  declined  as 


Singular. 

Plund. 

Nam. 

Gtn. 
Dot. 

Ace. 

AbL 

Masc.         Fem.         Neut, 
idem        eadem     idem 

Ciusdem  Ciusdem  Ciusdem 
eidem      eidem      eidem 

eundem  eandem   idem 

eSdem     eSdem     eSdem 

Masc.           Fem.           Neut. 

eidem       \  eaedem     eadem 

or  idem    ) 

eOnindem  eSrundem  eCrundem 
eisdem     ( elsdem     { eisdem     { 

orisdem)  orisdem  j   orisdem  ) 
eOsdem      eSsdem      eadem 
eisdem     (eisdem     )  eisdem     ) 

orisdem  )   orisdem  \  orisdem  ) 

677.  In  manuscripts  and  editions,  the  plural  nominative  masculine  is  often 
written  iidem,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  iisdem.  The  singular  nominative  mas- 
culine is  rarely  eisdem  or  isdem  (Plaut.,  Enn."),  eidenj^  (Cic,  Van-.),  neuter 
idem  (Plaut.).  In  verse,  eundem,  eandem,  eidem,  eodem,  eadem,  and 
eidem,  eaedem,  ebrundem,  ebsdem,  easdem,  are  often  found. 

678.  Other  case  forms  of  idem  are  found  in  inscriptions,  as  follows : 

N.  M.  EISDEM,  123  11.C.,  isdem,  39  B.C.,  both  common  till  Caesar's  time;  eidem  ; 
Ne.  EIDEM,  71  B.C.  D.  IDEM.  Plural :  N.  M.  eisdem,  isdem,  eidem,  till  Caesar's 
time ;  iidem,  once  only.    D.  and  Ab.  isdem,  very  rarely  iisdem. 


THE  INTENSIVE   PRONOUN. 

679.  The  intensive  pronoun  ipse,  himself^  stems  ipso-,  IpsS-,  is 
declined  like  ille  (666),  but  has  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter  singular  ipsiun. 

680.  In  dramatic  verse,  ipse  has  rarely  the  first  syllable  short,  and  often  has  the 
older  form  ipsus  (142).  Plautus  has  these  forms:  N.  F.  eapse,  Ac.  eumpse, 
eampse,  Ab.  eOpse,  eSpse,  equivalent  to  ipsa,  &c.    So  reapse  for  rC  ipsi. 
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THE  RELATIVE,    INTERROGATIVE,   AND   INDEFINITE   PRONOUN. 

(i.)    qui  AND  quis. 

681.  The  ^tem  qui-,  or  quo-,  qua-,  is  used  in  three  ways  :  as  a 
relative,  who^  which;  as  an  interrogative,  whof  which  f  whatf  as 
an  indefinite,  any. 

682.  (df.)  The  relative  qui,  who^  whichy  is  declined  as  fol- 
lows: 


Singular. 

Plural.          ""%• 

Nom, 

Gen. 

Dot, 

Ace. 

AM. 

Masc.      Fem.     Neut. 
qui        quae      quod 
cCius    ctkius    cGius 
cui        cui        cui 
quern    quam    quod 
quO        quS       quO 

Masc. 
qui 

quOrum 
quibus 
quOs 
quibus 

Fem. 
quae 
quSrum 
quibus 
qufls 
quibus 

Neut. 
quae 
quorum 
quibus 
quae 
quibus 

683.  (b.)  The  interrogative  adjective  qui,  quae,  quod, 
which?  what?  is  declined  like  the  relative  qui  (682). 

684.  The  interrogative  substantive  has  in  the  nominative 
singular  quis,  quid,  7vhoi  what?  the  rest  is  like  qui  (682). 

In  old  Latin,  quis  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  but  a  separate  feminine  form 
quae  is  used  three  or  four  times. 

685.  quis  interrogative  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  with  appellatives : 
as,  quis  senfltor  ?  what  senator  f  And  qui  is  sometimes  used  substantively : 
as,  qui  primus  Ameriam  nGntiat  ?  who  is  the  first  to  bring  the  tidings 
to  Ameria  f 

686.  {c.)  The  indefinite  quis  or  qui,  one,  any,  has  the  fol- 
lowing forms: 

quis  and  quid  masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  qui  and  c|uod  adjec- 
tives ;  feminine  singular  nominative  and  neuter  plural  nommative  and 
accusative  commonly  qua,  also  quae.    The  rest  is  like  qui  (6S2). 

687.  quis,  quem,  quid,  and  quibus  come  from  tlie  stem  aui- ;  the  other 
parts  come  from  quo-,  qufl-.  quae  stands  for  an  older  quai  (690).  For  quid 
and  quod,  see  659. 

688.  Old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  quSius,  and  of  the  dative  quOiei, 
(juQii,  or  quoi,  also  in  derivatives  of  qui  or  quis.  A  genitive  plural  quQiGm 
is  old  and  rare.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  is  sometimes  quis  from  quo-, 
quS-.    A  nominative  plural  interrogative  and  indefinite  quSs  is  rare  (Pacuv.). 

689.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  qui,  from  the  stem  qui- :  as 
an  interrogative,  how  f  as  a  relative,  wherewith^  whereby^  masculine,  femi- 
nine, or  neuter,  in  old  Latin  sometimes  with  a  plural  antecedent;  especially 
referring  to  an  indefinite  person,  and  with  cum  attached,  quicum ;  and  as  an 
indefinite,  somehow. 
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6go.  Other  case  forms  of  qui  or  quia  and  their  derivatives  are  found 
in  inscriptions,  as  follows: 

N.  QVEi,  prevalent  in  republican  inscriptions ;  also  QVi ;  once  qve.     G.  qvoivs, 

regularly  in  republican  inscriptions;  cviivs,  cviivs,  cvlivs  (aa),  once  Qvivs  (17). 
D.  QVOiEi,  Qvoi ;  once  F.  qvai.  Ab.  qvei.  Plural:  N.  M.  qvbi,  but  after  120 
B.  C, occasionally  qvi;  qves,  indefinite;  F.  and  Ne.  qvai.  G.  qvoivm. 

DERIVATIVES  OP  qui  AND  quls. 

691.  The  derivatives  of  qui  and  quis  have  commonly 
quis  and  quid  as  substantives,  and  qui  and  quod  as  adjec- 
tives.    Forms  requiring  special  mention  are  named  below : 

692.  quisquis,  vthoever^  whatever,  everylwdy  who,  everything  which,  an 
indefinite  relative,  has  only  these  forms  in  common  use :  N.  M.  quisquis, 
sometimes  F.  in  old  Latin »  Ne.  N.  and  Ac.  quicquid  or  quidquid,  Ab. 
M.  and  Ne.  as  adjective  quOquC. 

Rare  forms  are :  N.  M.  quiqui,  Ac.  quemquem,  once  Ab.  F.  quflqul, 
as  adverb  quiqui,  once  D.  quibusquibus.  A  short  fonn  of  the  genitive  occurs  in 
qnoiquoimodi  or  cuicuimodi,  0}  whatsoever  sort. 

aliquis  or  aliqul,  aliqua,  once  aliquae  (Lucr.),  aliquid  or  aliquod, 
somt  one,  some',  Ab.  M.  sometimes,  Ne.  often  nliqui  (689).  PI.  Ne.  N.  and 
Ac  only  aliqua;  D.  and  Ab.  sometimes  aliqids  (688). 

ecquis  or  ecqui,  ecqua  or  ecquae,  ecquid  or  ecquod,  any  f  Besides 
the  nominative  only  these  forms  are  found :  D.  eccui,  Ac.  ecquem,  ecquam, 
ecquid,  Ab.  M.  and  Ne.  ecquo.    PI.  N.  ecqui,  Ac.  M.  ecquOs,  F.  ecqu2s. 

quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whoever,  whichever,  everybody 
vfhoy  everything  which.  The  cumque  is  sometimes  separated  from  t\il 
by  an  intervening  word.    An  older  form  is  quiquomque,  &c. 

quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  or  quoddam,  a,  a  certain,  some  one,  so 
and  so;  Ac  quendam,  quandam.    PI.  G.  quQrundam,  qu2rundam. 

quilibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet  or  quodlibet,  any  you  please, 

quisnam,  rarely  quinam,  quaenam,  quidnam  or  quodnam,  who 
evert  who  in  the  world ?    Sometimes  nam  quis,  &c. 

quispianEi,  quaepiam,  quippiam,  quidpiam  or  quodpiam,  any,  any 
one;  Ab.  also  quipiam  (689),  sometimes  as  adverb,  in  any  way, 

quisqnam,  quicquam  or  quidquam,  anybody  at  all,  anything  at  all, 
generally  a  substantive,  less  frequently  an  adjective,  any  at  all.  There  is  no 
distinctive  feminine  form,  and  quisquam  and  quemquam  are  rarely,  and 
in  old  Latin,  used  as  a  feminine  adjective.  Ab.  also  quiquam  (689),  some- 
times as  adverb,  in  any  way  at  ail.    No  plural. 

quisque,  quaeque,  quicque,  quidque  or  quodque,  each.  Sometimes 
Qnus  is  prefixed :  Gnusquisque ;  both  parts  are  declined,  quisque  and 
quemque  are  sometimes  feminine.  Ab.  S.  quique  (6S9)  rare,  Ab.  PI.  quis- 
que (6i38)  once  (Lucr.). 

qUivis,  quaevis,  quidvis  or  quodvis,  which  you  will  \  Ab.  also  quivis 
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(2.)    uter. 

693.  utcr,  utra,  utrum,  whet/ier?  which  of  the  twof  has 
the  genitive  singular  utrius,  and  the  dative  singular  utri. 

The  rest  is  like  aeger  (617).  uter  is  sometimes  relative^  whichsoever^ 
or  indefinite,  either  of  the  two, 

DERIVATIVES  OP  Utet. 

694.  The  derivatives  of  uter  are  declined  like  uter;  they 
are: 

neuter,  neither  of  the  two,  genitive  neutrius,  always  with  i  (657).  When 
used  as  a  grammatical  term,  neuter^  the  genitive  is  always  neutri:  as, 
generis  neutri,  of  neither  gender. 

utercumque,  utracumque,  utnimcumque,  whichever  of  the  two,  either 
of  the  two. 

uterlibet,  whichever  you  please, 

uterque,  whichsoever,  both.    G.  always  utriusque  (657). 

utervis,  whichever  you  wish. 

alteruter,  F.  altera  utra,  Ne.  alterutrum  or  alterusn  utrum,  one 
or  the  other,  G.  alterius  utrius,  once  late  alterutrius,  D.  alterutri,  Ac. 
M.  alterutrum  or  alteram  utrum,  F.  alteratram  once  (Plin.)  or  alteram 
utram,  Ab.  alteratrQ  or  alterO  utr5,  F.  altera  utrS.  No  PI.,  except  D. 
alteratris  once  (Plin.). 


CORRELATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

695.  Pronouns  often  correspond  with  each  other  in  meaning  and  form ; 
some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the  following : 


Kind. 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

Simple 

quis,  qui, 
who? 

ftr 

hie,  iste,  ille 
is,  quisque 

qui 

Alternative 

uter,  which  of 
the  tioo  ? 

uter, 
alteruter 

uterque 

uter,  qui 

Number 

quot,  ho7u 
many?  (431) 

aliquot 

tot 

quot 

Quantity 

quantus,  how 
large?  (613) 

aliquantus, 
quantusvis 

tantus 

quantus 

Quality 

quSlis,  of  what 
sort?  (630) 

quaiislibet 

tfilis 

qufilis 
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THE  ADVERB, 
THE  CONJUNCTION,  AND  THE  PREPOSITION. 


I.    NOUNS  AS   ADVERBS. 

696.  Adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  are  chiefly  noun  or 
pronoun  cases  which  have  become  fixed  in  a  specific  form  and  with  a 
specific  meaning.  Many  of  these  words  were  still  felt  to  be  live  cases, 
even  in  the  developed  period  of  the  language ;  with  others  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  noun  character  was  lost. 

697.  Three  cases  are  used  adverbially :  the  accusa- 
tive, the  ablative,  and  the  locative. 

698.  The  rather  indeterminate  meaning  of  the  accusative  and  the  ablative 
is  sometimes  more  exactly  defined  by  a  preposition.  The  preposition  ma^ 
cither  accompany  its  usual  case :  as,  adamussim,  admodum,  ilicS ;  or  it 
may  be  loosely  prefixed,  with  more  of  the  nature  of  an  adverb  than  of  a 
preposition,  to  a  case  with  which  it  is  not  ordinarily  used :  as,  examussim, 
intere3.  Sometimes  it  stands  after  the  noun :  ais,  nQper  (*novomper) 
lately.  Besides  the  three  cases  named  a)x)ve,  other  forms  occur,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  old  case  endings,  though  they  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nized as  such:  see  710. 

(I.)  Accusative. 
(a.)  Accusative  of  Substantives. 

699.  domum,  hometoard,  home ;  t€lb,  afield  ;  forSs,  (ntt  of  doors  (*for&-) ; 
•victm,  t'ns/ead ;  partim,  in  part;  old  noenum  or  noenu,  common  n5n,  for 
ne-oenum,  i.  e.  Gnurn*  not  one,  naughty  not;  admodum,  to  a  degree,  very; 
adamussim,  examussim,  to  a'K  \  adfatim,  to  satiety ;  invicem,  in  turn, 
each  other, 

700.  Many  adverbs  in  -tim  and  -aim  denote  manner  (549) :  as,  cautim, 
toarily,  statim,  at  once,  sCnsim,  perceptibly,  gradtuUly ;  QstiStim,  door  by 
door,  viritim,  man  by  vian,  flirtim,  stealthily. 

[b.)  Accusative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

70X.  Neuters:  all  comparative  adverbs  in  -ius  (361) :  as,  doctius,  more 
learnedly  ;  so  minus,  less^  magis,  more  (363).  primum,^rj/,  secundum, 
secondly,  &c. ;  tum,  then  (to-,  that)  :  commodum,y»x/  ///  time  ;  minimum, 
at  least,  potissimum,  in  preference,  postrCmum,  tU  last,  summum,  at  most; 
versum,  toward,  rursum,  russum,  rQsum,  ba^k;  facile,  easily,  impQne, 
scotfree,  recCns,  lately,  semel,  once  (simili-),  simul,  together  (simili-).  Plu- 
ral :  cStera,  for  the  rest ;  quia,  because  (qui-) ;  in  old  Latin  frOstra,  in  vain 
(fraud-). 

70a.  Feminines:  bifSriam,  twofold;  c5ram,  face  to  face  (com-  or  co-, 
*5r&-) ;  tarn,  so  (ta-,  that) ;  quam,  as,  how.    Plural :  aliSs,  on  other  occasions, 
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703-710]  Wards:  In/lection. 

(2.)  Ablative. 
(a,)  Ablative  of  Substantives. 

703.  dom5,y>w/f  home,  rflt^/rom  the  country  ;  hodiC,  to-day  (ho-,  diC-), 
vesperi,  vespere,  by  twilight,  noctQ,  by  night,  nights,  Ittcl,  mcc,  by  lights 
tempore,  ///  time,  betimes  ;  sponte,  voluntarily,  fOrte,  by  chatice  ;  quotan- 
nl8,  yearly  ;  grStils  or  tnMM^for  nothing,  ineratiis  or  ingrStis,  against  on^s 
will;  nice,  on  the  spot  (in  loc5),  foris,  out  of  doors  (*fora-). 

{b,)  Ablative  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns. 

704.  Many  adverbs  in  -0  are  formed  from  adjectives  of  time :  as,  perpe- 
tu5,  to  the  end,  crSbrS,  frequently,  rSrO,  seldom,  repentinO,  suddenly^  sCrO, 
lite,  prim5,  at  first.  Many  denote  manner :  as,  arcSnS,  privily,  sSri5,  in 
earnest.  Some  are  formed  from  participles :  as,  auspic&tS,  with  auspices 
taken ;  compositS,  by  agreement,    A  plural  is  rare :  idtemis,  alternately, 

705.  Instead  of  -5,  neuter  ablatives  commonly  have  -€ :  as,  longS,y&r, 
doctS,  wisely.  So  also  superlatives :  facillimC,  most  easily,  anciently  facilv- 
med  (362).    A  few  ablatives  have  -e :  as,  repente,  suddenly, 

706.  From  pronouns  some  end  in  -i  (689^  :  as,  qui,  haw  ?  indefinite,  qui, 
somehow ;  atqui,  but  somehow  ;  qui-quam,  tn  any  zoay  at  alL 

707.  Feminines:  many  in  -S :  QnS,  together;  circS,  around;  contrS, 
agcUnst  (com-,  347)  ;  extrS,  outside  (ex,  347) ;  in  classical  Latin,  frdstrS, 
in  vain  (fraud-).  So,  especially,  adverbs  denoting  the  'route by  which : '  hSc, 
this  way ;  rSctS,  straightway, 

(3.)  Locative. 

708.  In  -I,  from  names  of  towns  and  a  few  other  words :  Karthflg^nl, 
at  Carthage  ;  R5mae,  for  ROmSI,  at  Rome;  domi,  at  home ;  illl,  commonly 
illi-c,  there  (illo-),  isti,  commonly  isti-c,  where  you  are^  hi-c,  here  (ho-) ;  old 
sei,  common  si,  at  that,  in  that  case,  so,  if-,  sic,  so  (si,  -ce). 

709.  In  -bT,  from  some  pronouns ;  ibT,  there  (!-) ;  ubT  (for  *quobT,  124), 
where  ;  alicubl,  somewhere  ;  si-cubi,  if  anywhere,  nC-cubi,  lest  anywhere. 

Other  Endings. 

710.  Besides  the  above,  other  endings  are  also  found  in  words  of 
this  class :  as, 

-s  in  abs,  from,  ez,  out  of;  similarly  iis-que,  in  every  case,  ever 
(quo-que) ,  us-quam,  anyiohere  at  all  (quo-quam,  1 24) .  -tus  has  the  mean- 
ing of  an  ablative :  as,  vaXM^^from  within,  within  ;  9Xi\A<f^\\M%,from  old  times, 
anciently  ;  f unditus,  from  the  bottom,  entirely,  -5  denotes  the  *  place  to  which ' 
in  adverbs  from  pronoun  stems :  as,  e5,  thither  ;  qu5,  whither  ;  1116,  or  illQc, 
for  *illOce,  thither  (75) ;  h5c,  commonly  hfic,  for  *h6ce,  hither,  -im  denotes 
the  'place  from  which:'  as,  istim,  commonly  x^XXnc,  from  where  you  are; 
illim,  commonly  illinc, /r^m  ^^^m/^^r ;  hinc,  hence;  ezim,  thereupon;  also 
-de  :  as,  unde,  whence  (quo-,  124),  si-cunde,  if  from  any  place,  nS-cundCf 
lest  from  anywhere,  -tcr :  as  comparative  (347):  ytZKXtx,  further,  beyond, 
mVtx,  between  ;  denoting  manner :  li!cxi\t.x,  sharply ;  zxcitXkX^T,  affectionately  ; 
rarely  from  -o-  stems :  as,  finnlter,  steadfastly, 
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The  Noun :  Adverbs.         [711*  712. 


CORRELATIVE  ADVERBS. 

71 X.  Adverbs  derived  from  pronoun  stems  often  correspond  with  each 
other  in  meaning  and  form ;  some  of  the  commonest  correlatives  are  the 
following : 


! 

j 

Interrogative. 

Indefinite. 

Demonstrative, 
Determinative,  &c. 

Relative. 

ubl,  where  t 

aUcubT 
usquam 
uspiam 
ubivis 

bic,  istic,  illic 
ibi,  ibidem 

ubf 

Place 

ifi^,  whither  f 

quorsum, 

whitherward  f 

aliquS 
quSlibet 
quOvis 
aliquSvor- 
sum 

bac,  istac  iliac 

e5,  eOdem 
horsuin,  istorsuxn 

qu5 
quorsum 

onde,  whence  f 

alicunde 
tindelibet 

binc»i8tinc,iUinc 
inde,  indidem 

unde 

Time 

quandOyWil/fff 

aliquandO 
umquam 

nunc,  turn,  tunc 

quom  or  cum 

quotiCns,  hifw 
often  f 

aliquoti6ns 

totiCns 

quotiCns 

Way 

i 

quS,  by  what 
way? 

aliqufl 
quflvis 

hflc,  istflc,  illflc 
efl,  efldem 

qufl 

1  Manner 

uti  or  ut,  haw  f 

aUqufl 
aliquam 

iu,  sic 

utI  or  ttt 

Degree 

quam,  how  ? 

tarn 

quam 

II.    SENTENCES  AS  ADVERBS. 

712.  Some  adverbs  are  condensed  sentences  :  as, 
nicet,  yon  mav  go,  straightway  (ire  licet) ;  scilicet,  you  may  knoWt  ob^ 
viously,  0/ course  (scire  licet) ;  videlicet, ^w/  can  see^  plainly  (vidCre  licet) ; 
nOdiustertius,  now  is  the  third  day,  day  before  yesterday  (num  dius,  i.e.  diCs, 
tertius) ;  forsitan,  maybe  (fSrs  sit  an) ;  minim  quantum,  strange  hew 
much,  astonishingly  ;  nesciO  quO  pactO,  nesciS  quOmodo,  somehow  or  other, 
unfortunately, 
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(B.)     INFLECTION    OF    THE    VERB. 

713.  The   verb    is   inflected    by  attaching    person 
endings  to  the  several  stems. 


THE  STEM. 

714.  The  stem  contains  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  also  denotes 
the  mode  (mood)  and  the  time  (tense)  of  the  action  as  viewed 
by  the  speaker. 

715.  There  are  three  Moods,  Indicative^  Subjunctive^  and  Im- 
perative, 

716.  There  are  six  Tenses  in  the  indicative,  three  of  the  present 
system,  Present^  Imperfect^  and  Future ;  and  three  of  the  perfect 
system.  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  and  Future  Perfect.  The  subjunctive 
lacks  the  futures  ;   the  imperative  has  only  the  present. 

717.  The  meanings  of  the  moods  and  tenses  are  best  learnt  from  reading. 
No  satisfactory  translation  can  be  given  in  the  paradigms,  especially  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  requires  a  variety  of  translations  for  its  various  uses. 

718.  The  verb  has  two  principal  stems:  I.  The  Present 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  present  system;  II.  The  Perfect 
stem,  which  is  the  base  of  the  perfect  active  system. 

719.  The  perfect  system  has  no  passive  ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  per- 
fect participle  with  a  torm  of  sum,  am^  or  less  frequently  of  fui,  am  become. 

720.  Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system:  as,  maere5,  mourn; 
some  have  only  the  perfect  system :  as,  memini,  remember.  Some  verbs 
have  a  present  and  perfect  system  made  up  of  two  separate  roots  or  stems :  as, 

{)resent  indicative  fer5,  carry^  perfect  indicative  tuli,  and  perfect  participle 
atus ;-  present  possum,  can^  perfect  potui. 


THE  PERSON   ENDING. 

721.  The  person  ending  iimits  the  meaning  of  the  stem  by  point- 
ing out  the  person  of  the  subject.  There  are  three  Persons,  the 
Firsts  used  of  the  speaker,  the  Second,  of  what  is  spoken  to,  and  the 
Third,  of  what  is  spoken  of.  The  person  ending  furthermore  indi- 
cates number  and  voice. 

722.  There  are  two  Numbers:  the  Singular^  used  of  one,  and 
the  Plural,  used  of  more  than  one. 

723.  There  are  two  Voices  :  the  Active,  indicating  that  the  sub- 
ject acts,  and  the  Passive,  indicating  that  the  subject  acts  on  himself, 
or  more  commonly  is  acted  on  by  another. 
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The  Verb:  Person  Endings.    [724-731. 


724.  Only  transitive  verbs  have  all  persons  of  the  passive.  Intransitive 
verbs  have  in  the  passive  only  the  third  person  singular,  used  imper- 
aonally  ;  the  piQticiple  in  this  construction  is  neuter. 

735.  Some  verbs  have  only  the  passive  person  endings,  but  with  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning ;  such  are  called  Depmgnts:  see  79S. 

726.  The  person  endings  are  as  follows  : 


Voice. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Mood. 

Inix  ft  Sub. 

IND.   &  Sun 

Imfbrativb. 

Number. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sma 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

First 
person. 

-m 

-mus 

wft  used 

not  used 

-r 

-mur 

not  used 

not  used 

Second 
person. 

-s 

tis 

none,  -tO 

-tc,  -tate 

-ris,  -re 

[-mini] 

•re,  -tor 

[-mini] 

Third       . 
person. 

-nt 

-t5 

-ntS 

-tur 

•tttur 

-tor 

-ntor 

727.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  the  second  person  singular  ends 
in  -ti,  and  the  third  person  plural  in  -runt  for  an  older  -ront,  or  in  -re. 
-re  is  most  used  in  poetry  and  history,  and  by  Cato  and  Sallust ;  -runt  by 
Cicero,  and  almost  always  by  Caesar. 

728.  In  the  indicative,  -m  is  not  used  in  the  present  (except  in  sum, 
ffM,  and  inquam,  quoth  /),  in  the  perfect  or  future  perfect,  or  in  the  future 
in  -b0.    -s  is  not  used  in  Cs  or  es,  thou  art,  and  in  Cs,  eatest  (139). 

729.  In  inscriptions, -d  sometimes  stands  for-t  in  the  third  person  singular,  and 
sometimes -t  is  not  used:  as,  fecid,  made j  (or  fEcit;  dbdb,  /otv,  for  aedSt  or 
dedit.  And  other  forms  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  mdicative  active  are 
sometimes  used :  as,  dedrot,  dedro,  and  dbdbri,^<rv,  for  dedCrunt,  emerv, 
bought,  for  CmCrunt. 

730.  In  the  passive  second  person  singular,  -re  is  not  very  common  in 
the  present  indicative,  except  in  deponents;  but  in  other  tenses  -re  is  pre- 
ferred, especially  in  the  future  -bere,  by  Cicero,  -ris  by  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
The  second  person  plural  passive  is  wanting ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  a 
masculine  participle  form  in  -mini,  which  is  used  without  reference  to  genaer, 
for  gender  words  and  neuters  alike  (297). 

73X.  Deponents  have  nudy  -mino  in  the  imperative  sinffnlar :  as,  second  person, 
prSgredimino,  step  forward  thou  (Flaut.) ;  in  laws,  as  third  person :  pkvimino,  Ut 
him  enjoy;  or  -t5  and  -ntO  for  -tor  and  -ntor :  as,  atitO,  let  him  use;  Gtuntfi, 
tot  thorn  use.    In  a  real  passive,  -ntO  is  rare :  as,  censbnto,  let  them  be  rated. 
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732-737-]  Wards:  Inflection. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

732.  The  verb  is  accompanied  by  some  nouns,  which  are 
conveniently,  though  not  quite  accurately,  reckoned  parts  of 
the  verb;  they  are: 

Three  Infinitives,  Present  Active  and  Passive^  and  Perfect  Active^ 
ftometimes  called  the  Infinitive  Mood,  For  the  future  active  and 
passive  and  the  perfect  passive,  compound  forms  are  used. 

The  Gerund  and  the  Gerundive, 

Two  Supines, 

Three  Participles,  Present  and  Future  Active,  and  Perfect  Passive. 

PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

7^3.  The  several  verb  stems  can  readily  be  found,  when  once  the 
principal  parts  are  known  ;  these  are  given  m  the  dictionary. 

734.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are  the 
Present  Indicative  Active,  Present  Infinitive  Active, 
Perfect  Indicative  Active,  and  Perfect  Participle :  as. 


Prbs.  Indic. 

Prbs.  Infin. 

Pbrp.  Indic. 

Perf.  Part. 

regO,  rule 

regere 

r^xi 

rectus 

laudO,  praise 

laudare 

laudavl 

laudfltus 

moneS,  aduUe 

monSre 

monul 

monitus 

audio,  hear 

audire 

audivi 

auditus 

735.  The  Principal  Parts  of  deponents  are  the  Present  Indicative^ 
Present  Infinitive.,  and  Perfect  Participle:  as, 

Pres.  Indic.  Pres.  Infin.  Perf.  Part. 
queror,  complain                       querl  questus 

miror,  wonder  mirSri  mirttus 

vereoT,  fear  verSrl  veritus 

partior,  sAare  partiri  partltus 

DESIGNATION   OF  THE  VERB. 

736.  A  verb  is  usually  named  by  the  present  indicative  active  first 
person  singular:  as,  regS;  laud5,  moneS,  audio ;  or  by  the  present  infin- 
itive active :  as,  rep^ere  ;  laudSre,  monSre,  audire.  Deponents  are  named 
by  the  correspondmg  passive  forms :  as,  queror ;  miror,  Tereor,  partior ; 
or  queri;  mirSriy  ver^ri,  partlri. 

737.  For  convenience,  verbs  with  -ere  in  the  present  infinitive  active 
are  called  Verds  in  -ere;  those  with  -Src,  -Crc,  or  -Ire,  yierh  in  -arc, 
-Cre,  or  -ire,  respectively.  In  like  manner  deponents  are  designated  as 
Verds  in  -i ;  or  Verds  in  -Bri,  -5ri,  or  -iii,  respectively. 
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The  Verb:  Primitives.         [738-744. 

THEME   OF   THE   VERB. 

738.  The  several  steins  of  the  verb  come  from  a  form  called 
the  Theme,  In  primitives,  the  theme  is  a  root ;  in  denominatives, 
the  theme  is  a  noun  stem. 

Thus,  r  e  g^.  in  reg-(S  is  a  root ;  while  vesti-  in  Testi-d,  dress,  is  a  noun 
stem.  The  noun  stem  is  sometimes  modified  in  form.  Oftentimes  the  noun 
stem  is  only  presumed :  as,  audi-  in  audi-0. 

T^.  Some  verbs  have  a  denominative  theme  in  the  present  system,  and 
a  primitive  theme  in  the  perfect  system,  others  have  the  reverse. 

740.  Most  verbs  with  an  infinitive  of  more  than  two  syllables  in 
4ure,  -ere,  or  -ire,  or,  if  deponent,  in  -ftri,  -6rS,  or  -irS,  are  denomina- 
tive;  most  other  verbs  are  primitive. 

Thus,  laudftre,  monCre,  audire;  mirSri,  verCri,  partiri,  are  denom- 
inative; while  esse,  dare,  (de)lSre,  regere,  queri,  are  primitive.  A  few 
verbs,  however,  which  have  the  appearance  of  denominatives,  are  thought 
to  be  primitive  in  their  origin. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF  THE   VERB. 

• 

741.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  present  system :  I.  Root  verbs,  and 
verbs  in  -ere,  mostly  primitive ;  II.  Verbs  in  -are, 
-ere,  or  -Ire,  mostly  denominative. 

742.  Verbs  are  sometimes  arranged  without  regard  to  difference  of  kind,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  vowel  before  -s  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  active,  S,  S,  i,  i:  thus,  laudSs,  monCs,  regis,  audU,  sometimes 
called  the  f>rst^  second^  third,  and  fourth  conjugation  respectively. 


I.    Primitive    Verbs. 

743.  A  few  of  the  oldest  and  commonest  verbs  of  everyday 
life  have  a  bare  root  as  stem  in  the  present  indicative  or  in  parts 
of  it ;  and  some  of  them  have  other  peculiarities ;  such  are  called 
Root  Verbs,  or  by  some,  irregular  (744-781).  Most  primitives  are 
verbs  in  -ere,  like  regS  (782). 

(A.)     ROOT    VERBS. 

Irregular  Verbs, 

{a,)    With  a  Prevalent  Bare  Root. 

744*  Primitives  with  the  bare  root  as  present  indicative  stem  in 
almost  all  their  forms  are  voxel,  am,  d9,  give^  put,  and  compounds  ; 
and  with  the  root  doubled,  bibo,  drink,  ser9,  sow,  and  sistS,  set, 
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(i.)    sum,  am  (e»>  »-). 


745.  sum,  am^  is  used  only  in  the  present  system  (720). 
perfect  system  is  supplied  by  forms  of  ftil  (f  u-). 


The 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Prbs.  Indic.        Prbs.  Inpxn.         Pbrp.  Indxc*         Pbrf.  Part. 

sum  esse  (fui)  


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 


sum,  lam 
t%  thou  art 
est,  he  is 


eram,  I  was 
erfls,  thou  wert 
erat,  he  vtas 


tt»,Ishallb€ 
eris,  thou  wilt  be 
erit,  he  wUl  be 


PluraL 


sumus,  we  are 
estis,  you  are 
sunt,  they  are 

Imperfect  Tense. 

erflmus,  we  were 
erStis,  you  were 
erant,  they  were 

Future  Tense. 

erimus,  we  shall  be 
eritis,  you  will  be 
erunt,  they  will  be 


fuI,  I  have  been^  or  was 
fuisti,  thou  hast  been,  or  wert 
fuit,  he  has  been,  or  was 


Perfect  Tense. 

fuimus,  we  have  been,  or  were 
f uistis,  you  have  been^  or  were 
fuCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  been,  or 


fueram,  I  had  been 
fuerSs,  thou  hadst  been 
fuerat,  he  had  been 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

fuerSmus,  loe  had  been 
fuerStis,  ^^'Mf  had  been 
fuerant,  they  had  been 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


fuerS,  I  shall  have  been 
fueris,  thou  wilt  have  been 
fuerit,  he  will  have  been 


fuerimus,  we  shall  have  been 
fueritis,  you  will  have  been 
fuerint,  they  will  have  been 
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The  Verb:  sum,  am.         [^745,  746. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.                                                Pltinl. 

WSk^maylbe 

simus,  let  tube 

sis,  mayst  ihau  be 

sitis,  be  you,  may  you  be 

sit,  Ui  him  be,  may  he  be 

sint,  let  them  be,maytheybe 

Imperfect  Tense. 

essem^  /  sAou/d  be 

essCmus,  we  should  be 

essCs,  iAifu  wauldst  be 

essCtis,  you  would  be 

eK&tX^  he  would  be 

essent,  they  would  be 

Vebfect  Tense. 

faerim,  /may  kave  been 

fueiimus,  we  may  have  been 

fueriSv  thmi  maysi  have  been 

f  ueritis,  you  may  have  been 

faerit,  he  may  have  been 

fuerint,  they  may  have  been 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

faisseniy  I  should  have  been 

fuiss^mus,  we  should  have  been 

fuissCs,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

fuissCtis,  you  would  have  been 

fuisset,  he  would  have  been 

fuissent,  they  would  have  been 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

es  or  estS,  be  thou^  thou  shalt  be           este  or  estate,  beyou^you  shall  be 

estS,  he  shall  be                         '           siintS,  they  shaU  be 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres,  esse,  to  be 

Pres,  See  749 

Per/,  fuisse,  to  have  been 

r» — r 

I'erj. 

Put.    futfiTUStsst,  to  be  gotn^  to  be 

Put,    futQniSi  going  to  be 

746.  The  first  person  sum  is  for  an  older  esum  (02) ;  for  the  -m,  and  for  es, 
see  728.  In  sum  and  sumus,  an  u  is  developed  bdlore  the  person  endings  (89). 
For  sim,  &c.,  and  siem,  &c.,  see  841.  In  the  imperfect  eram,  &c.,  and  the  future 
er6,  &c,  8  has  become  r  (116). 
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747-753-] 


Wards:  Inflection. 


747.  The  indicative  and  imperative  es  is  for  an  older  Cs,  which  is  regubrly 
used  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  e  of  es  and  est  is  not  pronounced  after  a 
vowel  or  -m,  and  is  often  omitted  in  writing:  as,  ezperrScta  Ss,  pronounced 
experr€ctas|  epistula  est,  pronounced  epistulast;  cQnsilium  est,  pro- 
nounced cSnsiliumst.  In  the  diramatists,  -s  preceded  by  a  vowel,  which  is  usually 
short,  unites  with  a  following  8s  or  est :  thus,  ta  servos  Cs  becomes  tQ  servos ; 
similis  est,  similist;  virtas  est,  virtiist;  rCs  est,  rCst. 

^48.  Old  forms  are:  sont  (inscr.  about  120  B.C.);  with  sufiLx  -sc5  (834), 
escit  (for  *esscit),n/stodefWi//def  escunt:  present  subjunctive,  siem,  siCs, 
siet,  and  sient  (841),  common  in  inscriptions  down  to  100  bx.,  and  in  old  verse; 
also  in  compounds ;  imperative  estCd  rare. 

749.  The  present  participle  is  used  only  as  an  adjective.  It  has  two  forms: 
sontem  (accusative,  no  nominative),  which  has  entirely  lost  its  original  meaning  of 
^ctufr,  aciualf  ths  real  man^  and  has  only  the  secondary  meaning  of  guUiy^  and 
insOns,  innocent;  and  -sCns  in  absSns,  aivay^  praesSns,  at  hand,  and  dl 
cSnsentCs,  gods  coUecOve,    sum  lias  no  gerund  or  gerundive. 

750.  A  subjunctive  present  fuam,  fufls,  fuat,  and  fuant  occurs  in  old  Latin, 
and  an  imperfect  forem,  forCs,  foret,  and  forent,  in  all  periods.  The  present 
infinitive  fore,  to  get  to  be^  become^  has  a  future  meaning.  Old  forms  in  the  perfect 
system  are  fvveit  (28),  fvbt  ;  fQit,  fOimus,  fGerim,  fQerit,  fQerint,  ftiisset 
(Plant.,  Enn.).    fui  has  no  perfect  participle  or  supine. 


751- 


possum,  can. 


Principal  parts :  poMnm,  poue ;  (potni^ 


Pres, 
Imp, 
Put, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular, 
possum,  potes,  potest 
poteram,  poterSs,  poterat 
poterO,  poteris,  poterit 


Plural. 


possumus,  potestis,  possunt 
poterSmus,  poteratis,  poterant 
poterimus,  poteritis,  poterunt 


I 


Pres, 
Imp, 


Prcs, 


SUBJUNCTIVB  MOOD. 

possim,  possis,  possit        I    p6ssifnus,  possitis,  possint 
possem,  possCs,  posset     |    possCmus,  possStis,  possent 


INFINITIVE. 

posse 


PARTICIPLE. 


75a.  possum  is  formed  from  potis  or  pote,  abUy  and  sum,  juxtaposed 
(396).  The  separate  forms  potis  sum,  &c.,  or  pote  sum,  &c.,  are  also  used,  and 
sometimes  even  potis  or  pote  alone  takes  the  place  of  a  verb ;  in  either  case  potis 
and  pote  are  ind«dinable,  and  are  applied  to  gender  words  and  neuters  both. 

753.  t  is  retained  before  a  vowel,  except  in  possem,  &c.,  for  potessem,  &c., 
and  in  posse ;  t  before  s  changes  to  s  (145).  Old  forms  are :  possiem,  &c. 
(748),  potessem,  potisset,  potesse.  Rare  forms  are  potbsto  (inscr.  58  b.c.), 
and  passives,  as  potestur,  &c.,  with  a  passive  infinitive  (1484).  possum  has  no 
participles ;  the  perfect  system,  potui,  &c.,  is  like  fui,  &c.  (745). 
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The  Verb :  dfl,  give,  put. 


[754- 


(2.)    do,  ghye, put  (d  ft-,  d  a-). 

754.  There  are  two  verbs  dO,  one  meaning  gwe^  and  one  meanine  put 
The  d6  meaning  put  is  oftenest  used  in  compounds ;  the  simple  verb  has 
been  crowded  out  by  pOnO.    The  present  system  of  d6  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts :  d5,  dare,  dedl,  datus. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 
Put. 

I            Singnlar. 
i  do,  dSs,  dat 

dabam,  dabSs,  dabat 
1  dabO,  dabis,  dabit 

Plural. 
damus,  datts»  dent 
dabftmus,  dabfttis,  dabant 
dabimus,  dabitis,  dabunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

dem,  dCs,  det                             dCmus,  dStis,  dent 
darem,  darCs,  daret                   darCmus,  darCtis,  darent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dft  or  datO,  datO                     |      date  or  datOte,  dantO 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 

dare 

GERUND. 

dins 

Gen. 

dandi,  &c. 

PASSIVE   VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

Singular. 

,  daris  or  -re,  datur 

debar,  dabtre  or  -ris,  da- 

bfttur 
dabor,  dabere  or  -ris,  da- 

bitur 

Plural. 
demur,  demini,  dentur 
deblmur,  debftmini,  debentur 

Put. 

debimur,  debimini,  debuntur 

e 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.                                                           | 

Pres. 
Imp. 

,  dire  or  -ris,  detur 

darer,  darCre  or  -ris,  darS- 
tur 

,  dCmini,  dentur 

derCmur,  derCmini,  derentur 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

dare  or  dator,  dator             |      daminl,  dantor 

INFINITIVE. 

GERUNDIVE. 

Pres. 

dari 

dendus 
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755-761.]  Wards:  Inflection. 


755.  In  thepresent  system  a  is  short  throuehout  in  the  first  syllable,  except  in 
dSs  and  dS.    For  dedi,  datus,  and  supines  datum,  datd,  see  859  and  900. 

756.  Old  forms:  with  suffix  -nO  (S33):  danunt  for  dant.  From  another 
form  of  the  root  come  duis,  duit ;  interduO,  concrCduS,  perfect  concrCduI ; 
subjunctive  duim,  duis  (ouSs),  duit  and  duint  (841),  and  compounds,  used 
especially  in  law  language,  and  in  praying  and  cursing;  criduam,  crSduSs  or 
crSduis,  crSduat  or  crSduit. 

757.  Real  compounds  of  dO  have  a  present  system  like  regO  (782) ;  in 
the  perfect  and  the  perfect  participle,  e  and  a  become  i:  as,  abdO,  put 
away,  abdere,  abdicU,  abditus;  crCdO,  puttrmt  in,  i^^rd!^^  fordo,  destroy, 
and  vBndQ,  put/or  sale,  have  gerundives  perdendus,  vCndundus,  and  perfect 
participles  perditus,  vSnditus ;  the  rest  of  the  passive  is  supplied  by  forms 
of  pereO  and  vCneO.  reddO,  ^e  back,  has  future  reddibS  3  times  (Plant). 
In  the  apparent  compounds  with  circum,  pessum,  satis,  and  vinuin,  dO 
remains  without  change,  as  in  754. 

(3.)    bibs,  serO,  and  sistS. 

758.  bibS,  drink,  serO,  sow,  and  sistO,  set,  form  their  present  stem  by 
reduplication  of  the  root  (189).  The  vowel  before  the  person  endiiMS  is 
the  root  vowel,  which  becomes  variable,  like  a  formative  vowel  (824).  These 
verbs  have  the  present  system  like  regS  (782). 


(b,)    With  the  Bare  Root  in  parts. 

inquam,  e5,  and  queO. 

759.  inquam,  eO,  and  aueS  have  the  bare  root  as  present  stem,  in 
almost  all  tneir  parts ;  in  a  few  parts  only  the  root  is  extended  by  a  forma- 
tive vowel  (829). 

(i.)    inquam,  say  /,  quoth  /. 

760.  inquam,  say  I,  is  chiefly  used  in  quoting  a  person's  direct  words ; 
and,  from  its  meaning,  is  naturally  very  defective.  The  only  parts  in  com- 
mon use  are  the  following  : 


indicative  mood. 


Singular. 
inquam,  inquis,  inquit 
,  inquiSs,  inquiet 


Plural. 
-,  inquiunt 


?5x.  Rare  forms  are:  subjunctive  inquiat  (Comif.),  indicative  imperfect  in- 
bat  (Cic.)i  used  twice  each;  indicative  present  inquimus  (Hor.),  perfect 
inquii  (CatuU.),  inquisti  (Cic),  once  each;  imperative  inque,  4  times  (Phint.  2, 
Ter.  2),  inquitO,  3  times  (Plaut.).    For  inquam,  see  728. 
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The  Verb:  c6,  go. 


[762-765. 


76a.  (2.)    c5,  go  (I-  for  ci-,  i.) 


1 

^  Principal  parts : 

e9.  Ire,  ii,  itam. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 

Imp. 

Put. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

P.P. 

Singular. 
eO,  is,  it 
ibam,  ibSs,  ibat 
ibQ,  Ibis,  ibit 
ii,  isti,  nX  or  it 
ieram,  ierSs,  ierat 
ierO,  ieris,  lent 

Plural. 
imus,  itis,  eunt 
ibSmus,  ibStis,  ibant 
ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt 
iimus,  istis,  iSrunt  or  -re 
ierSmus,  ierStis,  ierant 
ierimus,  ieritis,  ierint 

SUBJUNCn 

[VE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 

earn,  eSs,  eat 
irem,  irCs,  iret 
ierim,  ieris,  ierit 
issem,  issCs,  isset 

eSmus,  eStis,  eant 
irCmus,  iritis,  irent   . 
ierimus,  ieritis,  ierint 
issSmus,  issCtis,  isseni  ' 

IMPERATI 

VE  MOOD. 

Iorit5,it0 

ite  or  itOte,  euntO 

iNFiNrrivE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. 

Perf. 
Put. 

ire 
isse 

itanis  esse 

iCns,  G^ff.  euntis   . 

itum 

itfirus 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Abl. 

eundi 
eundO 
eundum 
eundS 

763.  The  passive  is  only  used  impersonally,  and  has  a  neuter  gerundive 
eundum  and  participle  itum ;  but  transitive  compounds,  as  adeO,  go  up  to^ 
have  a  complete  passive :  as,  adeor,  adiris,  &c  mmbiO,  ^o  rounds  canvass^ 
follows  denominatives  in  -ire  (796),  but  has  once  or  twice  the  imperfect 
ambibat,  ambibant,  ambibStur  (Liv.,  Tac.,  Plin.  Ep.)^  and  once  the  future 
ambibunt  (Plin.);  future  perfect  amUssit,  mmbissant,  once  each  (prol. 
Plant.). 

7<Sa.  The  i  u  weakened  from  ei  (88):   as,  eis,  eit,    eite,  abeis,   abei 

(PlauL);  EITYR,  ABEI,  ADBITVR  (iOSCT.  IIO  B.C.),  VBNBIRB  (49  B.C.),  PRABTEREIS. 

Before  o,  u,  or  a,  the  root  becomes  e.    For  u  m  euntis,  see  902. 

765.  Old  forms  are :  ierO  (Plaut.),  ii,  ierat  (Ter. ),  once  each  ( 58) ;  in  an  inscnp*  * 

tion  of  186   B.C.,  ADIESET.  ADIESENT,  ADIESE,  and  of  I46  B.C.,  REDIEIT  (105);  IN* 

TEEiEiSTi.    A  future  in  -let,  as  trSnsiet  (Sen.),  is  late  and  rare. 
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766-769-]      •       Words:  Inflection. 


7G6.  Compounds  often  have  a  double  i  in  the  second  persons  of  the  perfect 
indicative,  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  throughout,  and  in  the  perfect  infin> 
itive :  as,  abiisti,  abiistis ;  abiissem,  &c. ;  abiisse ;  of tener  still,  however, 
a  single  lon^r  i  (105) :  as,  abisti,  &c.  In  the  first  person  of  the  perfect  in- 
dicative a  single  long  i  is  found  rarely  in  late  writers  in  the  singular :  as, 
adi  (Val.  FL). 

767.  A  few  examples  are  found  of  a  perfect  system  with  v,  as  ivi,  &c 
This  form  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  poetry  and  late  prose. 

(a.)  Examples  of  simple  forms  with  v  are :  !ver5,  ivisse  (Plaut.),  Ivit  (Cato), 
ivi  (Ter.,  Varro),  Iverat  (Catuli.).  (^.)  CompMOund  forms :  obivit  (Verg.),  subivit 
(Ov.,  Stat.);  trSnsivisse  (Claud,  ap.  Tac),  inivimus,  transivi,  tr&nsivimus 
(Curt.),  trftnsivit,  trSnsiverant  (Sen.),  exivit  (Gell.).  Apparent  compounds 
(396) :  ante  ivit  (Ov.) ;  intrO  ivit  (C.  Gracch.,  Piso,  Gdl.). 

(3.)  queO,  ra». 

768.  queO,  can,  and  nequeO,  azmV,  have  the  perfect  quivi,  the  rest  lilce 
e5  (762) ;  but  thej  have  no  imperative,  gerundive,  or  future  participle,  and 
the  present  participle  is  rare.  queO  is  commonly  used  with  a  negative,  and 
some  parts  only  so.  Passive  forms  are  rare,  and  only  used  with  a  passive 
infinitive  (1484).  

edo;  volo  (nolo,  mSlo)  and  ferS. 

(I.)  edO,  ^-tf/Ced-,  Cd-). 

76g.  edO,  eat^  has  a  present  system  with  a  formative  vowel  like  rerO 
throughout  (782) ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  present,  and  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive, parallel  root  forms  occur,  with  d  of  the  root  changed  to  s  (145, 
152),  and  the  vowel  lengthened,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 


Principal  parts :  edo,  Ssse,  edi,  esQS. 


Pres, 

Pres, 
Imp, 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.  1  Plural. 

edO,  Cs  or  edis,  Cst  or  edit  I    edimus,  Cstis  or  editis,  edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

edinii  edis,  edit  , ,  edint 

or  edam,  edSs,  edat 
-,  CssCs,  Csset 


or  ederem,  ederCs,  ederet 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

68  or  ede,  CstO  or  edits         |    Sste  or  edite 


or  edSmus,  edStis,  edant 
CssCmus, ,  Cssent 


or  ederCmus,  ederCtis,  ederent 


Prts, 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


esse 


edSns 
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The  Verb:  volo,  will.        [770-774. 


770.  For  Cs,  see  728 ;  for  edim,  &c.,  841.  In  the  passive,  the  indicative  present 
Cstur  is  used,  and  imperfect  subjunctive  SssCtur.  The  perfect  participle  Ssus  is 
for  an  older  Sssus  (133).    Supines  Sssum,  CssQ  (Plaut.)* 

771.  comedo,  ^o/  >//,  has  also  the  following  root  forms:  comSs,  comfst, 
coxnSstis;  com6st5;  comSsse;  comCssSs,  comCsset.  The  present  sub- 
junctive has  also  comedim,  comedis,  comedint.  The  participle  perfect  is 
comCssus,  comCsus,  or  comCstus,  future  com68sQni8.  ezedO,  eat  otd^  has 
ezCst  and  exCsse  ;  subjunctive  ezedint. 

772.  vols  (nSlS,  m&15)  and  fero  have  the  bare  root  in  some  parts 
only  of  the  present  system ;  in  other  parts  the  root  extended  by  a 
formative  vowel,  like  regS  (782).  vol5  (n915,  mS15)  lack  some  forms, 
as  will  be  seen  below. 

773'  (2O  vols,  w/7/,  wish^  want^  am  wUling  (v  o  1-,  v  e  1-). 


Principal  parts :  volS 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Pres. 

V0I5,  vis,  volt  or  vult 

volumus,  voltis  or  vultis,  volunt 

Imp, 

voiebam,  volSbSs,  volCbat 

volCbftmus,  voiebStis,  volSbant 

Put. 

volam»  volCs,  volet 

volCmus,  volCtis,  volent 

Ptrf. 

volui,  voluisti,  voluit 

voluimus,  voluistis,  voluCnint  or 

-re 
voluerSmus,  voluerStis,  voluc- 

Ptup. 

volueram,  voluerSs,  volu- 

erat 

rant 

P.P. 

voluerO,  volueris,  volue- 

voluerimus,    volueritis,    volue- 

rit 

rint 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 

velim,  veils,  velit 

velimus,  velitis,  velint 

Imp, 

vellem,  vellSs,  vellet 

veliemus,  vellitis,  vellent 

Per/. 

voluerim,  volueris,  volu- 

voluerimus,    volueritis,    volue- 

erit 

rint 

Plup. 

voluissem,  voluissCs,  vo- 

voluissCmus,  voluissCtis,  volu- 

luisset                                       issent 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Prts. 

velle 

^  volCns 

Per/. 

voluisse 

774.  volo  for  V0I5  is  rare  (2443). 
about  the 


-^^^,     volt  and  voltis  became  vult  and  vultis 
time  of  Augustus  ( 75).    For  volumus,  see  89 ;  velim,  &c.,  84 1 ;  vellem, 
&c.,  velle,  146.    sis,  an  thou  wilt,  is  common  for  si  vis  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Cic,  Liv.V 
SUltis,  an  U  please  you,  is  used  by  Plautus  for  si  voltis. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


775.  ndlO,  won't,  is  formed  from  nOn,  not^  and  volO,  juxtaposed,  and 
milO,  like  better,  from  magis  or  mage,  more,  and  void,  juxtaposed  (396). 


776. 


n515,  won't,  don't  want,  object,  am  not  willing. 


Principal  parts  :  n515,  nCUe,  nSlid, . 

1 
Pres. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.                                                    Plural 
nOlO,  n5n  vis,  n5n  volt  or       nSlumus,  nOn  voltis  or  vultis,  nO- 

Vlllt                                                                              limf 

Imp. 
Put, 

n9iebam,nfil6ba8,n0leb«t 
,  nOies,  n«lct 

nSiebSmus,  nSlSbStis,  nSlCbant 
n6iemu8,  nSietis,  nOlent 

Pres. 
Imp. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

nOlim,  nOlis,  ndlit                ^  nOUmus,  nOlitis,  ndlint 
nOUem,  nOUCs,  nSllet             ndUSmus,  nOllStis,  nSllent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

nOli  or  nOlitO,  nOlitO            |   ndlite  or  nSUtOte,  nSluntO 

Pres. 

INFINITIVE. 

nOUe 

PARTICIPLE. 

777.  nevis,  nevolt,  and  nevellCs,  from  ne-,  not,  are  found  in  Plautus.  nOlO 
has  usually  no  participles,  but  nOlCns  is  used  a  few  times  by  late  writers  (Cels.,  Luc, 
Quintil.,  Ta.,  Juv.,  Mart,  Plin.).  The  perfect  system,  nOlui,  &c.,  is  like  that  of 
V0I5  (772). 


TJ^ 


milO,  like  better,  choose  rather. 


Principal  parts  :  mal5,  mfille,  mSliii, . 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres. 
Imp. 

Singular. 

mllO,   mSvis,   mSvolt  or 

mSvult 
maiebam,  niB16bSs,  mSie- 

bat 

Plural. 

mSlumus,  mSvoltis  or  mSvultis, 

mSlunt 
mSlebamus,    ipaiebltis,    mai«- 

bant 

Put. 

,  mSlSs,  mSlet 

mSiemus,  mSietis,  mSlent 

Pres. 
Imp. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

mSlim,  mlUs,  mSlit                mSHmus,  maiitis,  mSlint 
mSUem,  mSllCs,  mSllet          mSllCmus,  mSllStis,  mSllent 

Pres. 

INFINITIVE.                      1                             PARTICIPLE. 

mailc                                    1    

770.  Old  forms  are  mSvolO.  mSvolunt;  mSvolet;  mSvelim,  mSvellt, 
mlvelit ;  mSvellem.    The  perfect  system,  mfilui,  &c,  is  like  that  of  vol6  (772). 
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The  Verb:  fcrfi,  cany.       [780,781. 


(3.)     itx^^  carry  (fcr-). 

780.  ferS,  carry t  is  used  only  in  the  present  system  (720).  The  other 
parts  are  supplied  by  forms  of  toUO»  lift  (t  0I-,  tl  S-).  The  present  system 
of  f erd  is  as  follows : 


Principal  parts  :  fer9»  fenre ;  (tali,  latiu). 

ACTIVE  VOICE.                                          ^ 

Prts. 
Imp, 
FiU, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Singular.                                                    Plural 
.  ferO,  fers,  fert                         ferimus,  fertis,  ferunt 
ferCbam,  ferSbSs,  ferCbat      ferCbSmus,  ferCbStis,  ferCbant 
feram,  ferSs,  feret                  ferCmus,  ferCtis,  ferent 

Prts, 
Imp. 

i                                             SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

feram,  ferSSf  ferat                  ferSmus,  ferStis,  ferant 
ferrem,  ferrSs,  ferret             ferrCmus,  ferretia,  ferrent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

f er  or  f ertO,  f ert5                 |   ferte  or  fertOte,  ferunt6 

Pres. 

INFINITIVE. 

ferre 

PARTICIPLE. 

ferSna 

Gen. 

GERUND. 

ferendi,  &c 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Pres, 
Imp. 

INDICATH 
Singular, 
feror,  ferris  or  -re,  fertur 
ferCbar,  ferCbSre  or  -ria, 

ferebatur 
f erar,  f  erCre  or  -ris,  f  erCtur 

J%  MOOD. 

Plural, 
f erimur,  f erimini,  feruntur 
ferCbSxnur,  ferCbSmini,  ferCban- 

tur 
ferCmur,  f  erCmini,  ferentur 

Fid, 

Pres, 
Imp, 

1 

SUBJUNCTI 

ferar,ferare  or-ris,fer&tur 
ferrer,  ferrSre  or  -ris,  f er- 
rCtur 

IMPERATr 

ferre  or  fertor,  f ertor           | 

VE  MOOD. 

ferSmur,  ferSminl,  ferantur 
ferrCmur,  ferrCiniiii,  ferrentur 

JTE  MOOD. 

ferimini,  feruntor 

Pres, 

INFINITIVE.                                                   GERUNDIVE. 

fcrri                                         ferendus 

781.  For  tull,  see  860 ;  the  full  form  tetuU,  &c.,  is  found  in  old  Latin,  and  Tou, 
&c.,  in  inscriptions;  the  compound  with  re-  is  sometimes  rettuU  and  sometimes 
rCtulI  (861).     For  the  participle  IStus,  see  125. 
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782. 


(B.)  VERBS    IN    -ere. 

The  Third  Conjugation, 
reg5^  rule. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres.  Indic.          Pres.  Infin.           Perf.  Indic.          Perf.  Part. 

regO                regere               r6xi                rSctus 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.                                                      Plural. 
regO,  I  ruU^  or  am  ruling                       regimus,  we  rnle^  or  are  ruling 
regis,  thim  rulesi^  or  art  ruling               regitis,  you  rule,  or  are  ruling 
regit,  he  rules,  or  is  ruling                      regunt,  fhey  rule,  or  are  ruling 

Imperfect  Tense. 

regCbam,  fioas  ruling,  or  I  ruled 

regCbSs,  thou  weri  ruling,  or  thou 

ruledst 
regCbat,  he  was  ruling,  or  he  ruled 

regCbSmus,  we  were  ruling,  or  we 

ruled 
regCbStis,  you  were  ruling,  or  you 

ruled 
regCbant,  they  were  ruling,  or  they 

ruUd 

Future  Tense. 

regam,  /shall  rule 
reg68,  thou  wilt  rule 
reget,  he  will  rule 

regCmus,  we  shall  rule 
regetis,  you  will  rule 
regent,  they  will  rule 

PERFEcr  Tense.                                              | 

rexi,  /have  ruled,  or  /ruled 
rixisti,  thou  hast  ruled,  or  thou  ruledst 
rCzit,  he  has  ruled,  or  he  ruled 

rCzimus,  we  have  ruled,  or  we  ruled 

r6z6rupt  or  -re,  they  have  ruled,  or 
they  ruled 

Pluperfect  Tense.                                           | 

rexeram,  /had  ruled 
rCzeras,  thou  hadst  ruled 
rCxerat,  he  had  ruled 

r6zeri[niU8,  we  had  ruled 
rCzerltis,  you  had  ruled 
rCzerant,  they  had  ruled 

Future  Perfect  Tense.                                       | 

rCxerO,  /shall  have  ruled 
rSxeris,  thott  ivilt  have  rttled 
rCxerit,  he^imll  have  ruled 

rSxerimus,  we  shall  have  ruled 
x^:L<tA\SA,  you  will  have  ruled 
rCxerint,  they  will  have  ruled 

no 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural, 

regain,  may  Irult 
reirSs,  mayst  thtm  rule 
T^fS^X^  Ut  him  ruU 

regSmus,  Ut  us  rttU 
regfttis,  may  you  ruU 
regant,  Ut  themruU 

regerem,  I  should  rule 
regerCs,  thou  wouldst  rule 
regeret,  he  would  rule 


Imperfect  Tense. 

regerCmus,  vfe  should  rule 
regerCtis,  you  would  rule 
regerent,  they  would  rule 


rSxerim,  I  may  have  ruled 
rSxeris,  thou  mayst  have  ruled 
rCzerit,  he  tuay  have  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 

I  rezerimus,  we  may  have  ruled 

rSzeritis,  you  may  luxve  ruled 

I  rCzerintY  they  may  have  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


rSxissem,  I  should  have  ruled 
rCzissCa,  thou  wouldst  have  ruled 
riziBset,  he  would  have  ruled 


rCxissSmus,  we  should  have  nded 
rCxiasCtis,  you  would  have  ruled 
rCxissent,  they  would  have  ruled 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 


rege  or  regitO,  rule,  thou  shall  rule 
regttO,  he  shall  rule 


regite  or  regitOte,  rule,you  shall  rule 
reguntG,  they  shall  rule 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    regere»  to  rule 
Perf.    rCzisse,  to  have  ruled 
Fut,     rCcttkrus  esse,  to  be  going  to 
rule 


GERUND. 


Gen, 
Dot. 
Ace, 
AM, 


regendi,  of  ruling 
ngtad!(i,/or  ruling 
regendum,  ruling 
regendd*  by  ruling 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres,    regCns,  ruling 

Fut,      rCctfiruSy  going  to  rule 
SUPINE. 


Ace,    *rectum,  to  rule,  not  used 
Abl,    *recttl,  in  rulings  not  used 
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VERBS    IN    -ere. 

The  Third  CotyugatUm, 
regor»  am  ruled. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

regor,  lam  ruled 

regeris  or  -re,  ihau  art  ruled 

regitur,  he  is  ruled 


Plural. 

regimur,  we  are  ruled 
regimini,  you  are  ruled 
reguntur,  they  are  ruled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regSbar,  Twos  ruled 

regCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  ruled 

regCbatur,  he  was  ruled 


regibSmur,  we  were  ruled 
regCbamini,  you  were  ruled 
regCbantur,  they  were  ruled 


Future  Tense. 


regar,  I  shall  be  ruled 

regSre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  ruled 

regStur,  he  will  be  ruled 


regSmur,  we  shall  be  ruled 
regCmini,  you  will  be  ruled 
regentur,  they  will  be  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 


rCctus  sum,  I  have  beetty  or  toas  ruled 

rCctus  es,  thou  hastbeen,  or  wert  ruled 
rectus  est,  he  has  been,  or  was  ruled 


rCcti  sumus,  we  have  beett,  or  were 

ruled 
recti  tst\^,you  have  been,  or  were  ruled 
recti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were  ruled 


rectus  eram,  I  had  been  ruled 
rectus  eras,  thou  hadst  been  ruled 
rectus  erat,  he  had  been  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

recti  eramus,  we  had  been  ruled 
recti  ttl^XA^you  had  been  ruled 
recti  erant,  they  had  been  ruled 


rectus  cr5, 1  shall  have  been  ruled 
rectus  eris,  thou  wilt  liave  been  ruled 
rectus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ruled 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 

recti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been  ruled 
recti  eriti8,^<'M  will  have  been  ruled 
recti  erunt,  they  will  have  been  ruled 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD* 

PutsENT  Tense. 


Singular, 
regar,  may  I  be  ruled 
regSre  or  -lis,  mayst  thou  be  ruled 
regfttur,  let  him  be  ruled 


Floral. 


regSmur,  may  we  be  ruled 
regSmiid,  may  you  be  ruled 
regantur,  lei  them  be  ruled 


Imperfect  Tense. 


regerer,  I  should  be  ruled 

regerCre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldsi  be  ruled 

regerCtur,  he  would  be  ruled 


regerSmur,  we  should  be  ruled 
reger6mini,  you  would  be  ruled 
regerentur,  they  would  be  ruled 


Perfect  Tense. 


rCctus  sim,  I  may  have  been  ruled 
rectus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been  ruled 
rSctua  sit,  he  may  have  been  ruled 


rCctI  simus,  we  may  have  been  ruled 
rSctl  sitis,  you  may  have  been  ruled 
rCctl  sint,  they  may  have  been  ruled 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


rictus  essetn»  /  should  have  been 

ruled 
rectus  essSs,  thou  wouldsi  have  been 

ruled 
rectus  esset,  he  would  have  been  ruled 


recti  essemus,  we  should  have  been 

ruled 
recti  essetiSt  you  would  have  been 

ruled 
recti  ^9.9tnt,th€y  would  have  been  ruled 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

regere  or  regitori  be  ruled,  thou  shall  |  regimini,  be  ruled 
beruli 


ruled 
regitor,  he  shall  be  ruled 


reguntor,  they  shall  be  ruled 


NOUNS  OP  THE   VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    rcgi,  to  be  ruled 
Perf,    rectus  esse,  to  have  been  ruled 
Fut.    *rectuin  Iil,  to  be  going  to  be 
rtdcdy  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
regendus,  to  be  ruled 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
rectus,  ruled 
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VERBS    IN  -15,  -ere. 

784*  Verbs  in  -19,  -ere,  as  caplo,  oapere,  take  (oap-),  drop  an  1 
in  some  forms  of  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  present  system  is 
as  follows: 


Pres, 

Imp, 
Put. 


Pres. 
Imp. 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
capiO,  capis,  capit 
capiebam,  capiCbSs,  ca- 

pi6bat 
capiam,  capiCs,  capiet 


Plural, 
capimus,  capitis,  capiunt 
capiSbSmus,  capiCbStis,  capiC- 

capiCmus,  capiStis,  capient 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

capiam,  capiSs,  capiat       I    capiSmus,  capiStis,  capiant 
caperem,  caperCs,  caperet  I    caperCmus,  caperCtis,  caperent 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

cape  or  capitO,  capitS         i    capite  or  capitOte,  capiuntO 


Pres, 
Gen, 


INFINITIVE. 

capere 

GERVND. 

capiend!,  &c. 


PARTICIPLE. 


capiens 


Pres, 
Imp. 
Put. 

Pres, 
Imp. 


PASSIVE  VOICE, 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 

capior,  caperis  or  -re,  ca- 

pitur 
capi6bar,     capiCbSre    or 

-ris,  capiCbatur 
capiar,  capiCre  or  -ris,  ca- 

pietur 


Plural. 
capimur,  capimiid,  capiuntur 

capiCbSmur,  capiebSmini,  capi- 

ebantur 
capiCmur,  capiCmini,  capientur 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


capiSmur,  capiSmini,  capiantur 


capiat,  capiSre  or  -ris,  ca- 

pifttur 
caperer,  caperCre  or  -ris, 

capers  tur 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

capere  or  capitor,  capitor  1    capimini,  capiuntor 


caperSmur,    caperCmini,    cape- 
rentur 


Pres. 


INFINITIVE. 


GERUNDIVE. 


cap! 


capiendus 
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785.  There  are  a  dozen  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere,  like  capiO»  and  three  deponents  in 
-ior,  -I,  all  formed  from  consonant  roots  with  a  short  vowel :  see  8^6.  SiO,  say^ 
and  fi6,  gnm^  become^  have  certain  peculiarities  arising  from  the  blending  of  the  root 
with  the  suffix. 

(X.)    SiO,  say^  say  ay,  avouch  (a  g-). 

786.  SiO>  say,  is  defective,  and  has  only  these  parts  in  common  use : 


Ind.  Prts, 
ind.  Imp, 
Subj,  Pres, 


Singular. 
aiO,  ais,  ait 

SiCbam,  SiebSs,  iiCbat 
,  8188,  Biat 


Old  forms  are: 


present 
perfect 


787.  For  Si5f  sometimes  written  8ii0  (22),  see  135.      , 

ais,  us,  al8,  mis,  or  with  -n  interrogative  Sin,  fiin ';  Sit,  Sit,  or  ait ;  im^ 
aibam.  alb&s,  £oat,  and  aibant;  imperative  once  only,  ai  (Naev.).   A  participle 
Sientibus,  affirmative ,  occurs  once  (Cic.)« 

(a.)     H5,  became^  am  made. 

788.  fi5,  become^  and  factus  sum  supplement  each  other  :  in  the  present 
system,  the  passive  of  faci5,  make,  except  the  gerundive,  faciendus,  is  not 
used,  fiO,  &c.,  taking  its  place  ;  in  the  perfect  system,  only  factus  sum,  &c., 
is  used. 


Ind.  Pres, 
Ind,  Imp, 
Ind,  Put, 
Sub).  Pres. 
Sub).  Imp. 
Imper, 


Singular, 
fld,  fls,  fit 

fiSbam,  fiSbSs,  flCbat 
flam,  fiCs,  net 
flam,  flfts,  flat 
fierem,  fierCs,  fieret 
fl 


Pluial. 
-,  flunt 
flSbSmus,  flSbStis,  flebant 
flCmus,  fletis,  flent 
flSmus,  flatis,  flant 
fierCmus,  fierCtts,  fierent 
flte 


lnfin,Pres,     fieri 


Part,  Pres. 


789.  In  flO,  &c.,  I  represents  an  older  el,  seen  in  pbient  (inscr.  ^5  B.C.).  The 
infinitive  fieri  is  not  a  passive  form,  but  represents  an  older  fierei  (65) ;  twice  flere 
(Enn.,  Laev.).  The  vowel  before  *er-  in  fierem,  &c.,  and  fieri,  is  sometimes  long 
in  tiie  dramatists  where  a  cretic  (.  «^  .)  is  required,  but  otherwise  always  short. 

790.  -fl5  is  used  in  apparent  compounds  (394) :  as,  pat8fit.  In  real  compounds 
commonly  -flcior :  as,  cOnficior ;  but  sometimes  -liO :  as,  c5nfit,  cOnflunt, 
cOnflat,  cSnfieret,  c5nflerent,  cOnfleri ;  dCfit,  dCflet,  dCflat,  d8fieri; 
effit,  efflant,  ecfleri ;  Infit ;  interflat,  interfleri ;  superfit,  superflat. 

791.  Some  verbs  in  -iO,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -I),  have  occasionallv  the  form  of 
verbs  in  -Ire  (or  -in),  in  some  parts  of  the  present  system,  oftenest  before 
an  r,  and  particularly  in  the  passive  infinitive :  as, 

fodiri,  3  times  (Cato,  Col.  2),  circumfodlri  (Col.),  ecfodiri  (Plant.) ;  adrre- 
diri  (adgredlrier),  4  times  (Pbiut.),  prSgredin  (Plant.) ;  moriri  6  times  maut. 
A,  Pomp.,  Ov.),  Cmoriri  twice  (Plant..  Ter.) ;  orirt  always ;  parire,  twice  (Plant., 
Enn.);  usually  potiri  (potirier).  Also  cupiret  (Lucr.);  adgredire,  adgredl- 
bor,  adjgredimur  (Plaut.);  morimur  (Enn.);  oriris  (Van.,  Sen.),  adoritur 
(Ludl.,  Lucr.),  orirCtur  (Cic,  Nef>.,  Sail.,  IJv.), adorir8tur  (Liv.,  Suet.) ;  paribis 
(Pomp.),  PARIRBT  (inscr.) ;  potlris  (Manll.),  potitur  (Lucil.,  Ov.),  &c,  &c. 
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II.    Denominative   Verbs. 
(i.)  VERBS    IN    -arc. 

TTu  First  Conjugation, 
lands,  praise. 


PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 
Pres.  Indic.       Prbs.  Infin.        Pbrf.  Indic.       Perf.  Part. 

laudO  laudftre  laudftvi        laudfttus 


ACTIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

laudO,  I  praise^  or  am  praising  I  laudSinu8,ie/tf/ra/j^,  or  are  praising 

laudSs,  thou  praisestj  or  art  praising     iMHidSXiSf  you  praise,  or  are  praising 

laudaty  he  praises,  or  is  praising         \  laudant,  they  praise,  or  are  praising 

Imperfect  Tense. 


laudSbam,  /  was  praising,  or    / 

praised 
laudSbSs,  thou  wert praising,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudlbat,  he  was  praisings  or  he 


laudSbO,  I  shall  praise 
laudSbls,  thou  wilt  praise 
laudibit,  he  will  praise 


laudlbSmuSt  we  were  praising,  or 

we  praised 
laudlbStiSy^^m^  were  praisings  or  you 

praised 
laudSbant,  they  were  praising,  or 

they  praised 

Future  Tense. 

laudibimus,  we  shall  praise 
laudabiti8,^<«^  will  praise 
laudSbunt,  they  will  praise 

Perfect  Tense. 


laudSvI,  I  have  praised,  or  /praised 


laudSvisti,  thou  hast  praised,  or  thou 

praisedst 
laudSvit,  he  has  praised,ox  he  praised 


laudfivimus,  we  have  praised,  or  we 

praised 
laud8vi8ti8,^M«  have  praised,  ox  you 

praised 
laudfivSrunt    or    -re,    they    have 

praised,  or  they  praised 

Pluperfect  Tense. 


laudfiveram,  I  hadpraiud 
laudSverSs,  thou  hodst  praised 
laudfiverat,  he  had  praised 


laudlverimus,  we  had  praised 
laudfiverStis,  you  had  praised 
laudSverant,  they  had  praised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


laudSverO,  I  shall  have  praised 
laudaveris,  thou  wilt  have  praised 
laudSverit,  he  will  hatte  praised 


laudiverimus,  we  shall  have  praised 
laudSveritis,  ^^  will  have  praised 
laudSverint,  the^'  will  have  praised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

laudem,  may  I  praise 
laudCSy  tnayst  thou  praise 
laudetf  let  him  praise 

laudCmus,  let  us  praise 
laudCtis,  may  you  praise 
laudent,  let  them  praise 

1                                            iMPERF^pr  Tense. 
laudarem,  I  should  praise                      laudfirCmus,  we  should  praise 
laudftrSs,  thou  wouldst  praise                  laadfirCtis,^^  would  praise 
laudSret,  he  would  praise                       laudSrent,  they  luould  praise 

Perfect  Tense. 

laudaverim,  I  maj^  have  praised 
laudSveris,  thou  tnayst  have  praised 
}  laudftverit,  he  may  have  praised 

laudSverimus,  we  may  have  praised 
laudaveritls,^^^  may  have  praised 
laudSverint,  they  may  have  praised 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

laudSvissem,  I  should  have  praised 

laudSvissSs,     thou     wouldst    have 

praised 
laudSvisset,  he  would  have  praised 

laudavissSmuSy    we    should    have 

praised 
laudSvissCtiSy^^w  would  have  praised 

laudftvissent,  they  would  have  praised 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

lauda  or  laudStO,  praise,  thou  s/ialt 

praise 
laudStS,  he  shall  praise 

laudate   or   laudStSte,  praise^  you 

shall  praise 
laudantS,  they  shall  praise 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pres.    laudSre,  to  praise 
Per/,    laudSvisse,  to  have  praised 
Fut,     laudStGrus  esse,  to  be  going 
topraise 

Pres.    XzxidlSi'^^  praising 

Fut.      laudfttHrus,  going  to  praise 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

Gen.    laudandl,  0/ praising 
Dot,    IzudandQ, /or  praising 
Ace.     Iaudandum,/njwi>f^ 
Abl.     ItMdBnd^t  ly  praising 

Ace.      laudStum,  topraise 

Abl.    *laudattk,  in  praising,  not  used 
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VERBS    IN    -arc. 

T^€  First  Conjugation, 
laudor,  am  praised. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular, 
laudor,  lam  praised 
laudSris  or  -re,  thou  art  praised 
laudStur,  he  is  praised 

Plural. 
laudSmur,  we  are  praised 
laudSminl,  ^M/  are  praised 
laudantur,  they  are  praised 

Imperfect  Tense. 

laudSbar,  /  was  praised 
laudSbftre  or  -ris,  thou  ivert  praised 
laudSbStur,  he  was  praised 

laudSbSmur,  we  were  praised 
laudSbSminl,  ^<7»  were  praised 
laudSbantur,  they  were  praised 

Future  Tense. 

laud&bor,  I  shall  be  praised 
laud&bere  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  praised 
laudSbttur,  he  will  be  praised 

laudSbimur,'f&^  shall  be  praised 
laudSbimini,  you  will  be  praised 
laudSbuntur,  they  will  be  praised 

Perfect  Tense. 

laudStus  sum,  /  have  been^  or  was 

praised 
laudStus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  ivert 

praised 
laud&tus  est,  he  has  been,  or  was 

praised 

laudSti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudSti  estis,  you  ftave  been,  or  were 

praised 
laudStl  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

praised 

Pluperfect  Tense.                                           I 

laudStus  eram,  I  had  been  praised 
laudStus  erSs,  thou  hadst  been  praised 
laudStus  erat,  he  had  been  praised 

laudStl  erSmus,  we  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erStis,  you  had  been  praised 
laudSti  erant,  they  had  been  praised 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

laudStus    cr6,    /  shaU    have   been 

praised 
laudStus  eris,  thou  wilt  have  been 

praised 
laudStus    erit,    he   will   have   been 

praised 

laudStl  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

praised 
laudSti    eritis,  you  tvill  have  been 

praised 
laudStl  erunt,  they  will  have  been 

praised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

lander,  tnay  I  be  praised 
i  laudCre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  praised 
laudCtur,  let  him  be  praised 


Plural. 

laudCmur,  may  we  be  praised 
laudCminl,  may  you  be  praised 
laudentur,  let  them  be  praised 


Imperfect  Tense. 


laudftrer,  /  should  be  praised 
laudSrSre   or  -ris*  tlum  wouldst  be 

praised 
laudarStur,  he  would  be  praised 


laudftrCmur,  we shauldbe praised 
laudarCmini,  you  would  be  praised 

laudirentur,  they  would  be  praised 


Perfect  Tense. 


laudStus  Sim,  I  may  have  been  praised 

laud&tus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  sit,  he  may  have  been  praised 


■laudSti  simus,  we  may  have  been 

praised 
laud&tl    sitis,  you   may  have   been 

praised 
laud&ti  sint,  they  may  have  been  praised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


laudStus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

praised 
laudStus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have 

been  praised 
laudStus  esset,  he  toould  have  Uen 

praised 


laudStl  essSmus,  we  should  have  been 

praised 
laudStl  essCtis,>^^»  would  have  been 

praised 
laudSti  essent,  they  would  have  been 

praised 


laudSre  or  laudStor,  be  praised,  thou 

shall  be  praised 
laudStor,  he  shall  be  praised 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

laudSmiid,  be  praised 


laudantor,  they  shall  be  praised 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    loMdSsi^  to  be  praised 

ferf,    laudStus  esse,  to  have  been 

praised 
Fut.  *laudStuin  Irl,  to  be  going  to 

be  praised,  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
laudandus,  to  be  praised 

PERFECT   PARTICIPLE. 
laudStus,  praised 
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794. 


(2.)  VERBS    IN   ^rc. 
The  Second  Conjugation. 
mone5,  advise. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Prbs.  Indic.        Pres.  Infin.         Pbrf.  Indic.        Perf.  Part. 

moneO  monCre  monui         monitus 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
moneS,  I  advise^  or  am  advising 
monCs,  thou  advisest,  or  art  advising 
monet,  he  advises^  or  is  advising 

Imperfect  Tense. 

monCbam,  /  was  advising^  or  /  ad- 
vised 

monCb&8,  thou  wert  advising^  or  thou 
advisedst 

monCbat,  he  tvas  advising^  or  he  ad- 
vised 

Future  Tense. 


Plural. 
monCmus,  Vfe  advise^  or  are  euhrising 
monCtis,  you  advise,  or  are  ddvising 
monent,  they  advise,  or  are  advising 


monCbSmus,  we  were  advising,  or 

we  advised 
monCbatis,  you  were  advising,  or  you 

advised 
monSbant,  they  were  advising,  or  they 

advised 


monCbO,  I  shall  advise 
monCbis,  thou  wilt  advise 
monCbit,  he  will  advise 


monCbiinas,  we  shall  athise 
monCbitis,  you  will  advise 
monCbunt,  they  will  advise 
Perfect  Tense. 


monul,  I  have  advised^  or  I  advised 

monuisti,  thou  hast  advised,  or  thou 

advisedst 
monuit,  he  has  advised,  or  he  advised 


monuimus,  we  have  advised,  or  we 

eutvised 
monuistis,  you  have  advised,  or  you 

advised 
monuCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  advised, 

or  they  advised 

Pluperfect  Tense. 


monueram,  /  had  advised 
monuerSs,  thou  hadst  advised 
monuerat,  h£  had  advised 


monueramus,  we  had  advised 
monuerStis,  you  had  advised 
monuerant,  they  had  advised 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monuerO,  /  shall  have  advised 
monueris,  thou  wilt  have  advised 
monuerit,  he  will  have  advised 


monueiimus,  we  shall  have  advised 
monueritis,  you  will  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  will  have  advised 
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Singular.  ' 

moneam,  may  I  advise 
mone&s,  tnayst  thou  adviu 
moneat,  let  him  advise 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prxssnt  Tensb. 

Plural. 

moneimust  Ut  tu  advise 
moneStit,  may  you  advise 
moneant,  Ut  them  advise 


monCrem,  /  should  advise 
numSrCs,  thou  wouldst  advise 
monCfet,  he  would  advise 


Imperfect  Tense. 

monerCmus,  we  should  advise 
monCrCtis,  you  would  advise 
monSrent,  they  would  advise 


Perfect  Tense. 


monuerim,  /  may  have  advised 
monueris*  thou  mayst  have  advised 
woDaxtTyX^  he  may  have  advised 


monueriinus,  we  may  have  advised 
monuerIti8,^M#  may  have  advised 
monuerint,  they  may  have  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


monuissem,  I  should  have  advised 
monuissCs,  thou  wouldst  have  advised 
monuisset,  he  would  have  advised 


monuissCmus,  we  should  have  advised 
monuissetis,  you  would  have  advised 
monuisscnt,  they  would  have  advised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

monS  or  monCtS,  advise,  thou  shall 

advise 
monCtO,  he  shall  advise 


monCte   or  monCtSte,  advise,  you 

shall  advise 
monentS,  they  shall  advise 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres,    monCre,  to  advise 
Perf.    monuisse,  to  have  advised 
Fui.     inonittirus  esse,  to  be  going 
to  advise 


GERUND. 

Gen,  moneiidi,  0/ advising 

Dat.  moatiDiM^,  for  advising 

Ace  monendum,  advising 

AM,  monendO,  by  advising 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres,   monSns,  advising 

put.    moDitttnis,  going  to  advise 


SUPINE. 


Ace,  *monituin,  to  advise,  not  used 
Abl,    monitQ,  in  cuhising 
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VERBS    IN    -Cre. 

Tkc  Second  Conjugation, 
moneor,  am  advised. 


PASSIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

moneor,  I  am  advised 
monCris  or  -re,  thou  art  advised 
monCtur,  ke  is  advised 


monCbar,  /  was  advised 
monCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  Tvert  advised 
monCb&tur,  he  was  advised 


!  monCbor,  /  sha/i  be  advised 

I  monCbere  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  advised 

\  monCbitufy  he  will  be  advised 


Plural. 

nionCmur,  we  are  advised 
monCmini,  you  are  advised 
monentur,  they  are  advised 

Imperfect  Tense. 

monSb&mur,  we  were  advised 
monCbSmini,  you  were  advised 
monCbantur,  they  were  advised 

Future  Tense. 

monCbimur,  we  shall  be  adtnsed 
monCbimini,  you  will  be  advised 
monCbuntur,  they  will  be  advised 


Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  sum,  /  have  been,  or  weu  ad- 
vised 

monitus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  wert 
advised 

monitus  est,  he  has  been,  or  was  ad- 
vised 


monitf  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
monlti  estis,  you  have  been,  or  were 

advised 
moniti  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  were 

advised 


monitus  eram,  I  had  been  advised 
monitus  erSs,  thou  hadst  been  advised 
monitus  erat,  he  had  been  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

moniti  erSmus,  we  had  been  advised 
monit!  ttVx\B,you  had  been  advised 
moniti  erant,  they  /tad  been  advised 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  erO,  /  shall  have  been  ad- 
vised 

monitus  ens,  thou  wilt  have  beett 
advised 

monitus  erit,  he  will  have  been  ad- 
vised 


moniti  erimus,  we  shall  have  been 

advised 
moniti    eritis,  you  will  have  been 

advised 
moniti   erunt,  they  will  have  been 

advised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

I 

Present  Tense. 
'  Singular. 

I  TDSm^BX^  may  I  be  advised 
'  moneSre  or  -ris,  may st  thou  be  advised 
mone£tiir,  let  him  be  advised 


Plnral. 

monelmur,  may  we  be  adwsed 
moneSmini,  may  you  be  advised 
moneantur,  iet  them  be  advised 


Imperfect  Tense. 


monCrer,  I  should  be  advised 
monCrCre  or  -lis,  thou  wouldst  be 

adznsed 
monCrCtur,  he  would  be  advised 


monSrCmur,  we  should  be  advised 
monCrCmini,  you  would  be  advised 

monSrentur,  they  would  be  advised 


Perfect  Tense. 


monitus  siin,  /  may  have  been  ad' 

vised 
monitus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 


mcmitus  sit,  he  may  have  been  advised 


moniti  simus,  we  may  have  been  ad- 
vised 

monitl  sitis,  you  may  have  been  ad- 
vised 

moniU  sint,  they  may  have  been  advised 


Pluperfect  Tense 

monitus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

advised 
monitus  essSs,  thou  wouldst  have 

beett  advised 
monitus  esset,  he  would  have  been 

advised 


moniti  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

advised 
moniti  essCtls,  you  would  have  been 

advised 
moniti  essent,  t/uy  would  have  been 

advised 


monCre  or  monCtor,  be  advised^  thou 

sAalt  be  advised 
monStor,  he  shall  be  advised 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

monCminI,  be  advised 


monentor,  they  shall  be  advised 


NOUNS   OF   THE  VERB. 


mriNITIVE. 

Pres.    monCri,  to  be  advised 

Perf,    monitus  esse,  to  have  been 

advised 
Fui,    *monitum  Iri,  to  be  going  to 

be  advised^  not  used 


GERUNDIVE, 
monendus,  to  be  advised 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE, 
monitus,  advised 
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(3.)    VERBS    IN    .ire. 

Tki  Fourth  Conjugation. 
aiidl5,  hear. 


PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Prbs.  Indic.  Pres.  Tnfin.        Pbrf.  Indic.  Psrp.  Part. 

audio  audire  audlvi  auditus 


ACTIVE    VOICE. 
INDICATIVE.  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 
Singular. 
audiS,  I  hear ^  or  am  hearing 
audls,  thou  hearest^  or  art  hearing 
audit,  he  hears^  or  is  hearing 


Plural, 
audlmus,  we  hear,  or  are  hearing 
auditis,  you  hear,  or  are  hearing 
aiidiunt,  they  hear,  ox  are  hearing 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audiibam,  I  was  hearing,  or  I  heard 

audiCb&s,  thou  wert  hearing,  or  thou 

heardst 
audiCbat,  he  was  hearing,  or  he  heard 


audiCbSmus,  we  were  hearing,  or  we 

heard 
audiebStis,  ^'^u  were  hearing,  ox  you 

heard 
audiCbant,  they  were  hearing,  or  they 

heard 


Future  Tense. 

audiCmus,  we  shall  hear 
audiCtis,  you  will  hear 
audient,  they  will  hear 
Perfect  Tense. 
audivl,  I  have  heard,  or  /heard 


audianiy  /shall  hear 
audiSSi  thou  wilt  hear 
audiet,  he  will  hear 


audivisti,  thou  hast  heard,  or  thou 

heardst 
audlvit,  he  has  heard,  or  he  heard 


audiveram,  /had heard 
audiverSs,  thou  hadst  heard 
audiverat,  he  had  heard 


audlvimus,  we  have  heard,  or  we 

heard 
audlvistis,  you  have  heard,  or  you 

heard 
audlvCrunt  or  -re,  they  have  heard, 

ox, they  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

audiverimus,  we  had  heard 
audiveritis,  you  had  heard 
audiverant,  they  had  heard 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 


audiverS,  /shall have  heard 
audlveris,  thou  wilt  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  will  have  heard 


audiverimus,  we  shall  have  heard 
audiveritis,  you  will  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  will  have  heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 
audxam,  may  I  hear 
\  audlls,  mayst  thou  hear 
.  andiat,  let  him  hear 

Plural. 
audiSmus,  let  us  hear 
audiStis,  may  you  hear 
audiant,  let  them  hear 

1 

i                                             iMPERFEcr  Tense. 

1  audirem,  7  should  hear 
1  audirSs,  thou  wouldst  hear 
1  audiret,  he  would  hear 

audirCmus,  we  should  hear 
audirCtis,  you  would  hear 
audirent,  they  would  hear 

'                                              Perfect  Tense. 

audiverini,  I  may  have  heard 
audiveris,  thou  mayst  have  heard 
audiverit,  he  may  have  heard 

audiverimus,  we  may  have  heard 
audiveritis,  you  may  have  heard 
audiverint,  they  may  have  heard 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

au<Uvi88ein,  I  should  have  heard 
aucBvissSs,  thou  wouldst  have  heard 
audivisset,  he  would  have  heard 

audivissSmus,  we  should  have  heard 
audlvissCtis,  j'Mf  would  have  heard 
audlvissent»  they  would  have  heard 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

audi  or  audttO,  hear,  thou  shall  hear 

\ 

audlte  or  auditOte,  hear,  yoit  shall 

hear 
audiuntS,  they  shall  hear 

NOUNS   OF  THE  VERB. 

INFINITIVE.                                                  PARTICIPLE. 

Fres,    audire,  to  hear 
Perf.    audivisse,  to  have  heard 
Fui,      audittlrus  esse,  to  be  going  to 
hear 

Fres,    audiCns,  hearing 

Fut,     audlttlrus,  going  to  hear 

GERUND.                                                         SUPINE. 

Gen.    audiendl,  of  hearing 
Dat.    9LVLdiend6,  for  hearing 
Ace,    audiendum,  hearing 
AH,     audiendO,  by  hearing 

Ace,    auditum,  to  hear 
AM.    audita,  in  hearing 
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VERBS    IN    -ire. 

The  Fourth  Conjugation, 
audlor,  am  heard. 


PASSIVE   VOICE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
audior,  I  am  heard 
audiris  or  -re,  thou  art  heard 
auditur,  he  is  heard 


audiSbar,  /  was  heard 
audiCbSre  or  -ris,  thou  wert  heard 
audiCbStur,  he  was  heard 


audiar,  /shall  be  heard 

audiCre  or  -ris,  thou  wilt  be  heard 

audiCtur,  he  will  be  heard 


Plural, 
audlmur,  we  are  heard 
audimini,  you  are  heard 
audiuntur,  they  are  heard 

Imperfect  Tense. 

audiSbSmur,  ^oe  were  heard 
audiCbSmini,  you  were  heard 
audiCbantur,  they  were  heard 

Future  Tense. 

audiCmur,  we  shall  be  heard 
audiCmin!,  you  will  be  heard 
audientur,  they  will  be  heard 

Fkktect  Tense. 


auditus  sum,  /  have  been,  or  was 

heard 
auditus  es,  thou  hast  been,  or  loerf 

heard 
auditus  est,  he   has   been^  or  ivas 

heard 


audfti  sumus,  we  have  been,  or  were 

heard 
auditi  estis,  you  have  beett,  or  were 

heard 
audltl  sunt,  they  have  been,  or  toere 

heard 


Pluperfect  Tense. 
auditus  eram,  I  had  been  heard  I  audltl  er&mus,  we  had  beett  heard 

auditus  eras,  thou  hadst  been  heard       audltl  er&tis,  you  had  been  heard 
auditus  erat,  he  had  been  heard  I  audltl  erant,  they  had  been  heard 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


auditus  er5,  l  shall  have  been  heard 

auditus  eris,    thou   wilt  have  been 

heard 
auditus  erit,  he  will  have  been  heard 


audltl  erimus,  loe  shall  have  been 

heard 
audltl    eritis,  you   will  have   been 

heard 
auditi  erunt,  they  will  have   been 

heard 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular, 
audlar,  may  I  be  heard 
andiSre  or  -ris,  mayst  thou  be  heard 
audi&tur,  let  him  be  heard 


Plural, 
audifttnur,  may  we  be  heard 
audiSminl,  may  you  be  heard 
audiantur,  let  them  be  heard 


Imperfect  Tense. 


audirer,  I  should  be  heard 
audirSre  or  -ris,  thou  wouldst  be  heard 
audlrCtur,  he  would  be  heard 


audirCmur,  we  should  be  heard 
audirSmini,  you  would  be  heard 
audirentur,  they  would  be  heard 


Perfect  Tense. 


audltus  sim,  /may  have  been  heard 
auditus  sis,  thou  mayst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  sit,  he  may  have  been  heard 


audit!  simus,  we  may  have  been  heard 
au(UtI  sitis,  you  may  have  been  heard 

audit!  sint,  they  may  have  been  heard 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


auditus  essem,  /  should  have  been 

heard 
auditus  essCs,  thou  wouldst  have  been 

heard 
auditus  esset,  he  would  have  been 

heard 


audiU  essCmus,  we  should  have  been 

/leard 
auditi  essCtis,  you  would  have  been 

heard 
auditi  essent,  they  would  have  been 

heard 


audire  or  auditor,  be  heard,  thou  shall 

be  heard 
auditor,  he  shall  be  heard 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

audimini,  be  heard 

audiuntor,  they  shall  be  heard 


NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres,  audiif ,  to  be  heard 
Per/,    auditus    esse,  to  have  been 

heard 
Fut,      auditum  iri,  to  be  going  to  be 

heard 


GERUNDIVE, 
audiendus,  to  be  heard 

PERFECT   PARTICIPLE, 
auditus,  heard 
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THE    DEPONENT    VERB- 

798.  Deponents,  that  is,  verbs  with  passive  person  endings  and  a 
reflexive  or  an  active  meaning  (725),  have  these  active  noun  forms  : 
participles,  the  future  infinitive,  the  gerund,  and  the  supines.  The 
perfect  participle  is  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  deponents : 


PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

queroi 

,  complain^   querl,   questus    |  miror,  wonder,    mir&ri,     mirStus  | 

vereor,/«r,       verCri,      ventus 

partior,  share,     partiri,     partitus 

I.  -i 

II.  (i.)  -arl      (2.)  -Cri          (3.)  -Irl 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres, 

queror 

miror 

vereor 

partior 

Imp. 

querCbar 

mlrSbar 

verCbar 

partiCbar 

Put, 

querar 

mirSbor 

verCbor 

partiar 

Per/, 

questus  sum 

mirStus  sum 

veritus  sum 

partitus  sum 

Plup. 

questus  eram 

mir&tus  eram 

veritus  eram 

partitus  eram 

P,P. 

questus  er6 

mlrStus  er6 

veritus  er6 

partitus  er6 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD.                                              | 

Pres. 

querar 

mirer 

verear 

partiar 

Imp. 

quererer 

mIrSrer 

vcrirer 

partirer 

Per/. 

questus  sim 

miratus  sim 

veritus  sim 

partitus  sim 

Plup, 

questus     es- 

miratus    es- 

veritus  cssem 

partitus    es- 

sem 

sem 

sem 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

querere 

1  mir&re              |  verCre               |  partire 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, 

querCns 

mlrins 

verCns 

partiCns 

Per/, 

questus 

miratus 

veritus 

partitus 

Put, 

questUrus 

mirStarus 

verittlrus 

parti  ttlnis 

INFINinVE.                                                        1 

Pres. 

queri 

mirari 

verSr! 

partiri 

Per/, 

questus  esse 

miratus  esse 

veritus  esse 

partitus  esse 

Put, 

questtlrus  es- 

miratQrus  es- 

veritHrus esse 

partittlrus  es- 

.   so 

se 

se 

GERUND  AND  GERUNDIVE. 

Gen, 

querend!,  &c 

mirandl,  &c.       verendi,  &c.      i  partiendl,  &c 

querendus 

mirandus           verendus         |  partiendus 
SUPINE. 

Ace. 

questum 

*miratum           •vcritum            *partitum 

AbL 

*quest11 

mirata              •verita               *partittl 
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The  Verb:  Periphrastic  Forms.  [799-803. 


799.  Three  deponents  in  -ior,  -i,  gradior,  walk^  morior,  die^  and  patior, 
ntffer^  and  their  compounds,  have  a  present  system  like  the  passive  of  capio  (784). 
But  adfredior  and  prSgredior  and  monor  and  Cmorlor  have  sometimes  the 
forms  ot  verbs  in  -iri  j  for  these,  and  for  orior,  arise^  oriri,  ortus,  and  potior, 
become  master  o/y  potiri,  potitus,  see  791 .  By  far  the  largest  number  of  deponents 
are  verbs  in  -5ri,  like  miror,  mir&ri  (368). 

800.  Some  verbs  waver  between  active  and  passive  person  endings :  as,  adsentiS, 
agree^  adsentire,  and  adsentior,  adsenttri  ;  pcpulO,  ravage^  popul&re,  and 
populor,  popular!:  see  148 1. 

801.  A  few  verbs  are  deponent  in  the  present  system  only :  as,  dSvortor,  turn 
in,  pof ect  devorti ;  revortor,  turn  back,  perfect  revorti,  but  with  active  perfect 
partidple  revorsus.  Four  are  deponent  in  the  perfect  system  only :  ftd5,  trusty 
fidere,  fisus,  and  the  compounds,  cOnfidO,  dif tidS ;  and  audeS,  dare,  audSre, 
ausus,  gaudeS,  feel  glad,  gaudSre,  rSvisus,  and  soleS,  am  used,  solSre, 
solitus.  Most  impersonals  in  -Sre  have  lx>th  an  active  and  a  deponent  form  in  the 
perfect  system :  see  815,  816. 


PERIPHRASTIC    FORMS. 

802.  (i.)   The  future  active  participle  with  a  form  of  sum  is 
used  to  denote  an  intended  or  future  action  :  as, 

rCctfkrus  sum,  lam  going  to  rultt  intend  to  rule. 


Pres, 
Imp, 
Put. 
Perf. 
Plup, 


Pres. 
Imp, 

Perf. 

Plup. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
rSctdrus  sum,  es,  est 
rCctQrus  eram,  erSs,  erat 
rCctfirus  er6,  eris,  erit 
rSctCLrus  fui,  fuistf,  fiiit 
rSctGrus  fueram,  fuerSs, 
fuerat 


Plural. 
rScttlri  sumus,  estis,  sunt 
rCctCLri  erSmus,  erStis,  erant 
rCctOri  erimus,  eritis,  erunt 
rCcttlri  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCnint 
rCctOri  fuer&mus,  fuerStis,  fue- 
rant 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


rSctOrus  sim,  sis,  sit 
rictCLrus    essem,   essCs, 

esset 
rCctflrus   fuerim,  fueris, 

fuerit 
rictarus   fttissem,   fuis- 

sSs, fuisset 


rCctflrl  simus,  sitis,  sint 
recttlrl  essCmus,  essStis,  essent 

rSctfiri  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fuerint 

rCctQrl  fuissSmus,  fuissCtis,  fu- 
issent 


Pres. 
Perf 


INFINITIVE. 

rSctarus  esse 
rSctOrus  fuisse 


Ik^.  A  future  perfect  is  hardly  ever  used :  as,  fuerit  victOrus  (Sen.).  In  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  forem,  forCs,  foret,  and  forent  are  sometimes  used  (Nep., 
Safl.,  Uv.,  Veil.). 
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8o4-8io.] 


Wards:  Inflection. 


804.  (2.)   The  gerundive  with  a  form  of  sum  is  used  to  de- 
note action  which  requires  to  be  done :  as, 

regendus  sum,  I  tun  to  be  ruled,  must  be  ruled. 


Pres. 
Imp, 
Put, 
Perf. 
Plitp. 


Pres, 
Imp, 

Perf. 

Plup. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
regendus  sum,  es,  est 
regendus  eram,  erSs,  erat 
regendus  er5,  eris,  erit 
regendus  fui,  fuistl,  fuit 
regendus  fueram,  fuer&s, 
tuerat 


Plural, 
regendi  sumus,  estis,  sunt 
regendi  er&mus,  erStis,  erant 
regendi  erimus,  eritis,  erunt 
regendi  fuimus,  fuistis,  fuCrunt 
regendi  fuerSmus,  fuerfitis,  fue- 
rant 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD 


regendus  sim,  sis,  sit 
regendus   essem,   essCs, 

esset 
regendus  fuerim,  fueris, 

fuerit 
regendus  fuissem,  fuis- 

sCs,  fuisset 


regendi  simus,  sitis,  sint 
regendi  essCmus,  essStis,  essent 

regendi  fuerimus,  fueritis,  fue-  ' 

rint 
regendi  fuissSmus,  fuissCtis,  fu- 

issent 


Pres, 
Perf, 


INFINITIVE, 
regendus  esse 
regendus  fuisse 


DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

805.  (i.)   Some  verbs  have  only  a  few  forms  :  as, 

inquam,  qttoth  I  (760) ;  5i5,  avouch  (786).  See  also  apage,  avaunt, 
get  thee  behind  me^  cedo,  gwe^  telly  ffiri,  to  lift  up  one's  voice,  havS  or  av8  and 
salvi,  all  haily  ovat,  triumphs,  and  quaes5,  prithee,  in  the  dictionary. 

806.  (2.)    Many  verbs  have  only  the  present  system  ;  such  are  ; 

807.  {a.)   sum,  am  (745) ;  ferO,  carry  (780) ;  fi5,  grow,  become  (788). 

808.  {b.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere:  angS,  throttle,  bitO,  go,  clangS,  sound, 
claudO  or  claudeO,  hobble^  fatiscO,  gape,  gliscO,  wax,  gltkbO,  peel,  hlscS, 
gipe,  temnS,  scorn,  v3d5,  go,  verg5,  slope.  Also  many  inceptives  (834) :  as, 
ditSscO,  get  rich,  dulcCscS,  get  sweet,  &c.,  &c. 

809.  {c)  Some  verbs  in  -Sre :  albeO,  am  white,  aveO,  long,  calveS,  am 
bald,  cSneS,  am  gray,  clueO,  am  called,  hight,  flfiveS,  am  yellow,  hebeS, 
am  blunt,  immineS,  threaten,  lacteS,  suck,  lived,  look  dark,  maered,  mourn, 
polled,  am  strong,  renided,  am  radiant,  squSleO,  am  scaly,  timed,  am  wet. 

810.  (^.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire:  balbtitiS,  sputter,  feriS,  strike,  ganniS, 
yelp,  ineptiS,  am  a  fool,  superbid,  am  stuck  up,  tussid,  cough.  Also  most 
desideratives  (375). 
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The  Verb:  Defective  Verbs.     [811-815. 


811.  Many  verbs  are  not  attended  by  a  perfect  participle,  and 
lack  in  consequence  the  perfect  passive  system,  or,  if  deponent, 
the  perfect  active  system. 

812.  (3.)  Some  verbs  have  only  the  perfect  system  :  so  particularly 
coepi,  have  begun^  began  (99) ;  and  with  a  present  meaning,  Gdi,  have  come  to 
haie^  hate ;  and  memini,  have  called  to  mind^  remember.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  these  three  verbs : 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Active. 

Passive.                    Active. 

Active. 

Perf. 
Plup. 
F.P, 

coepi 

.  coeperam 
coeper5 

coeptus  sum 
coeptus  eram 
coeptus  er5 

ill 

memim 

memineram 

meminerS 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Per/, 
Plup, 

coeperim 
coepissem 

coeptus  sim           Sderim 
coeptus  essem      Sdissem 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

meminerim 
meminissem 

Per/. 

mementS,  me- 
mentSte 

INFINITIVE. 

Per/, 

coepisse 

coeptus  esse       |  Sdisse 

PARTICIPLES. 

meminisse 

Perf. 
Put. 

coepttkrus 

coeptus 

SsOrus 

813.  A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  coepi  occur  in  old  writers:  as, 
coepiS  (Plaut.),  coepiam  (Caec..  Cato),  coepiat  (Plaut),  coeperet  (Ter.),  and 
coepere  (Plaut.);  perfect  once  coCpit  (Lucr.).  5sus  sum  or  fuf  (Plaut.,  C. 
Gracch.,  Gell.),  exOsus  sum  (Verg.,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Gel!.),  and  perSsus  sum 
(Suet.,  Col.,  Quint.),  are  sometimes  used  as  deponents,  memini  is  the  only  verb 
which  has  a  perfect  imperative  active.    6di  and  memini  have  no  passive. 

814.  coepturus  is  rather  rare  and  late  (Liv.  2,  Plin.,  Suet.),  once  as  future 
infinitive  (Quint.) ;  and  5s&ru8  is  very  rare  (Cic,  GeU.).  ez5sus  and  perSsus,  as 
active  participles,  hating  bitterly,  are  not  uncommon  in  vrriters  of  the  empire ;  the 
simple  5sus  is  not  used  as  a  participle. 

815.  (4.)  Impersonal  verbs  have  usually  only  the  third  person 
singular,  and  the  infinitive  present  and  perfect :  as, 

(a.)  pluit,  itrains^  tonat,  it  thunders,  and  other  verbs  denoting  the 
operations  of  nature,  {b.)  Also  a  few  verbs  in  -Cre  denoting  feeling :  as, 
miseret  (or  miserStur,  miserSscit),  //  distresses,  miseritum  est ;  paenitet, 
it  repents,  paenituit ;  piget,  it  grieves,  piguit  or  pigitum  est ;  pudet,  // 
shames,  puduit  or  puditum  est ;  taedet,  //  is  a  bore,  taesum  est. 
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816-823.]  Wards:  Inflection. 


816.  Some  other  verbs,  less  correctly  CQilIed  impersonal,  with  an 
infinitive  or  a  sentence  as  subject,  are  likewise  defective  :  as, 

lubet  or  libet,  it  suits,  lubitum  or  libitum  est,  lubuit  or  libuit ;  licet, 
it  is  allowed,  licuit  or  licitum  est ;  oportet,  //  is  proper,  oportuit ;  r€  feit 
or  rCfert,  it  concerns,  rC  ferre  or  rEferre,  rC  tulit  or  rStulit.  For  the  imper- 
sonal use  of  the  third  person  singular  passive,  as  ptlgn&tur,  there  isfi^ting^ 
pQgnandum  est,  there  must  befghting,  see  724. 

817.  Of  the  impersonals  in  -Cre,  some  have  other  forms  besides  the 
third  person  singular  and  the  infinitives :  as, 

paenitSns,  repenting,  paenitendus,  to  be  regretted,  late ;  pieendus,  irksome; 
pudSns,  modest,  pudendus,  shameful,  pudiifXTunif  going  to  shame  ;  lubSns  or 
libSns,  vith  willing  mind,  gladly,  very  common  indeed ;  imperative  liceto,  be  it 
allowed  (inscrr.  13V111  b.c.)>  HcSns,  unrestraitud,  licitus,  alhwable-^  gerunds 
pudendum,  pudendO,  pigendum. 

REDUNDANT    VERBS. 

818.  (i.)  Some  verbs  have  more  than  one  form  of  the  present 
stem:  thus, 

819.  {a,)  Verbs  in  -ere  have  rarely  forms  of  verbs  in  -Sre  in  the  present 
system:  as,  abnueO,  nod  no,  abnuSbunt  (Enn.),  for  abnuO,  abnuent;  con- 
eruSre,  to  agree  (Ter.),  for  congruere.  For  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere  (or  -ior,  -i),  with 
forms  of  verbs  in  -Ire  (or  -iri),  !»ee  791.    Once  pinsibat  (Enn.). 

820.  (^.)  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere :  as,  lavis,  washest,  lavit,  &c.,  for  lavSs,  lavat,  &c. ;  sonit,  sounds, 
sonunt,  for  sonat,  sonant.  Others  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like 
verbs  in  -Sre :  as,  dSnseS,  thicken,  dCnsCri,  for  dSnsO,  dSnsSri. 

821.  (f.)  Some  verbs  in  -6re  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere:  as,  fervit,  boils,  fervent,  for  fervet,  fervent.  Sec  also  fulgeO, 
oIe5,  seated,  strides,  tergeS,  tueor  in  the  dictionary.  cieO,  set  a  going, 
sometimes  has  a  present  stem  in  -ire,  particularly  in  compounds :  as,  cimus, 
ciunt,  for  ciSmus,  cient. 

822.  (d.)  Some  verbs  in  -ire  have  occasionally  a  present  stem  like  verbs 
in  -ere :  as,  Svenunt,  turn  out,  for  Sveniunt ;  Cvenat,  Svenant,  for  8ve- 
niat,  Sveniant,  and  advenat,  pervenat,  for  adveniat,  perveniat  (Plant.). 

823.  (2.)  Some  verbs  have  more  tl^an  one  form  of  the  perfect 
stem :  as, 

e5,  go,  old  il  (765),  common  ii,  rarely  ivi  (767);  pluit,  //  rains,  pluit, 
sometimes  plQvit.    See  also  pangO,  parc6,  clepO,  vollS  or  vellO,  intellegG, 

§5n5,  nectS,  and  adnectO,  saliS  and  insiliS,  applicO,  ezplicO  and  implied, 
imicd  and  need  in  the  dictionary.  Some  compound  verbs  have  a  form  of 
the  perfect  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  simple  verb :  as,  can5,  make 
music,  cecini,  concinui,  occinui;  puhg5, /nx^i,  pupugi,  Compunzi,  ez- 
punxi;  legO, /iV^  »/,  ]8gi,  dnCxi,  inteliezi,  neglCxi;  em5,  iake^  buy.^isA 
(adSmi,  ezCmi),  cSmpsi,  dCmpsi,  prdmpsl,  sfimpsL 
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The  Verb:  Present  Stem.       [824-829. 


FORMATION    OF    STEMS. 


VARIABLE  VOWEL. 

8a4.  The  final  vowel  of  a  tense  stem  is  said  to  be  variable 
when  it  is  -o-  in  some  of  the  forms,  and  -u-,  -e-,  or  -i-  in 
others. 

825.  The  sign  for  the  variable  vowel  is  -o|e.:  thus,  regoje-,  which  may 
be  read  'rego-  or  rege-/  represents  rego-  or  regu-,  rege-  or  regi-, 
as  seen  in  rego-r  or  regu-nt,  rege-re  or  regi-t. 

8a6.  The  variable  vowel  occurs  in  the  present  of  verbs  in  -ere,  except 
in  the  subjunctive,  in  the  future  in  -bO  or  -bor,  and  in  the  future  perfect, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  It  is  usually  short ;  but  in  the  active,  o 
is  long :  as,  re^O,  laudSbO,  UudSverO ;  and  poets  rarely  lengthen  i  in  the 
second  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present.  For  the  future  perfect, 
see  882. 

837.  In  old  Latin,  the  stem  vowel  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  was 
o:  as,  cosentiont;  o  was  long  retained  after  v,  u,  or  qu  (1x2) :  as,  vivont, 
raont,  sequontur ;   or,  if  o  was  not  retained,  qu  became  c  :  as,  secuntur. 


L    THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 
PRESENT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

I.    Primitives. 
(A.)    ROOT  VERBS. 

828.  A  root  without  addition  is  used  as  the  present  stem,  in  the 
present  tense  or  parts  of  the  present  tense,  in  root  verbs  (744-781)  : 
as. 

es-t,  ix;  t9r^X,y  gives;  inqui-t,  ^^M  he;  v-X^goes;  nequi-t,  ^a»V;  Bs-t, 
eats;  vol-t,  will;  fer-t,  carries.  With  reduplicated  root  (189) :  bibi-t,  drinks; 
seri-t,  sows  ;  sisti-t,  sets, 

(B.)  VERBS  IN  -ere. 

829.  (i.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -®|e-,  which  appears  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  active  as  -5,  to  a  root  ending  in  a  consonant  or  in 
two  consonants :  as. 

Present  Stem.  Verb.  From  Themb. 

rego|e-  regO,  guide  r  c  g- 

vcrto  I  e-  vcrtO,  turn  v  e  r  t- 
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830-835]  Words:  Inflection. 


Other  examples  are :  teg5,  €ffvti\  petO»  make  for ;  mereS,  dip,  serpO, 
creep;  pend5,  han^;  dic5,  sa^^  nd5,  trust,  8crib5,  write ,  with  long  i  for  ei 
(88) ;  duc5,  lead,  with  long  Q  tor  eu,  ou  (82)  ;  liidS,  play,  with  long  ti  for  oi, 
oc  (87);  laedS,  hit,  claudS,  shut ;  rad5,  scrape,  cCd5,  vtove  along,  {\g6,JSx, 
r5d5,^««w,  glGbQ,  peel.  *fur5,  rave;  ag5,  //r/r^,  al5,  nurture.  gign5,  beget 
(gen-,  gn-),  has  reduplication,  and  8id5,  settle,  liglU  (sed-,  sd-),  is  also 
the  result  of  an  ancient  reduplication  (189). 

830.  In  some  present  stems  an  original  consonant  has  been  modified : 
as,  gerd,  carry  (ges-),  tirS,  burn  (116);  trahS,  draw  (tragh-),  veh5, 
cart  (117);  or  has  disappeared:   as,  flu5,  yf^c/  (flGgu-). 

83Z.  Some  roots  iu  a  mute  have  a  nasal  before  the  mute  in  the  present 
stem;  as,  frangS,  break  (frag-).  Other  examples  are:  iung5, yW//,  lin- 
qu5,  leave,  pangS,  fix,  ping5,  paint ;  findd,  cleave,  fundd,  pour  ;  -cumb5, 
lie,  lambo,  lick,  nimpS,  break  (148).  The  nasal  sometimes  runs  over  into 
the  perfect  or  perfect  i)articiple,  or  both. 

832.  (2.)  The  present  stem  of  many  verbs  in  -ere  is  formed 
by  adding  a  suffix  ending  in  a  variable  vowel  -o|e-,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  person  singular  active  as  -6,  to  a  root :  thus, 
-n5,  -sc5,  -t5,  -i5:  as, 


Present  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

lino|e. 

Iin5,  besmear 

li- 

crtsco|c- 

crises,  groTtv 

crC- 

pectolc- 

pectS,  cotnb 

pcc- 

capio|c. 

capi5,  take 

cap. 

833*  (^O  -x^^  is  added  to  roots  in  a  vowel,  or  in  a  continuous  sound, 
-m-,  -r-,  or  -1-. 

So  regularly  linS,  besmear,  sinO,  let;  Xtxoxi^,  scorn,  cernO,  sift,  8pem5, 
spurn,  only.  Occasionally  such  forms  are  found  in  old  Latin  from  other  roots,  mostly 
in  the  third  person  plural :  as,  danunt  (Naev.,  Plaut),  prSdinunt,  redinunt,  for 

fTddeunt,  redeunt  ^£nn.).    In  a  few  verbs,  -n  is  assimilated  (146) :  as,  tollO,  ////. 
ometimes  the  doublea  1  runs  into  the  perfect  (855) :  as,  velli,  tefelli.    minuO, 
lessen,  and  8temu5,  sneeze,  have  a  longer  suffix  -nuoje-. 

834.  ip.)  -sc5,  usually  meaning  '  begin  to^  forms  presents  called 
Iticeptives  or  Inchoatives. 

-8c5  is  attached :  first,  to  roots :  as,  nSscor,  am  bom,  n5sc5,  /^^ant,  p98C5, 
feed,  sciscO,  resolve ;  consonant  roots  have  i,  less  commonly  €,  bftforc  the  suffix :  as, 
tremisc5  or  tremCsc5,  fall  a-trembling,  nanciscor,  get  (S31) ;  but  di8c0, 
learn  (die-),  and  p5scO,  demand  (por  C-),  are  shortened  (i34).  Secondly,  to  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  of  denominative  verbs,  especially  of  those  in  -Sre:  as, 
clirCscO,  brighten ;  the  stem  is  often  assumed  only,  as  in  inveterSscO,  grow 
old,  mStiirSscS,  get  ripe.  Manv  inceptives  are  used  only  in  composition:  as, 
eztimSsc5,  get  scared,  obdormisc5,  drop  asleep. 

835.  (r.)  -t5  ocairs  in  the  following  presents  from  guttural  roots:  flectS, 
turn,  nectS,  string,  pectO  comb,  plector,  am  struck,  amplcctor,  kug^  com- 
plector,  clasp.  From  a  lingual  root  vid-,  comes  vis5,  go  to  see^  call  on  (153). 
From  vowel  roots :  bit5  or  bit5,  go,  and  met5,  mow. 
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836.  (^/.)  -id  is  usually  added  to  consonant  roots  with  a  short 
vowel ;  the  following  have  presents  formed  by  this  suffix : 

capiO,  takty  Cupi5,  want^  faci5,  make^  fodi5,  dig^  fugi5,  run  away,  iaciO, 
threrwy  pari5,  Sring  forth,  quatid,  shaka,  rapi5,  settUy  sapio,  /law  sense,  and  their 
compounds ;  the  compounds  of  *lacid,  lure,  and  speciO  or  spiciO,  spy,  and  the 
deponents  gradior,  step,  morior,  die,  and  patior,  suffer,  and  their  compounds.  For 
occasional  forms  like  those  of  verbs  in  -ire  (or  -iri),  see  791.   For  SiO,  see  7S6:  for 

837.  A  few  present  stems  arc  formed  by  adding  a  variable  vowel  -<>lc-> 
for  an  older  -io  |e^  to  a  vowel  root :  as, 

ruO,  tumble  down,  rui-8,  rui-t,  rui-mus,  rui-tis,  ruu-nt  (97).  Vowel 
roots  in  -3-,  -6-,  or  -I-  have  a  present  stem  like  that  of  denominatives :  as,  stO, 
stand,  8tfi-s,  sta-t,  8ti-mu8,  st9-tis,  8ta-nt ;  fleO,  weep,  flC-s,  fle-t,  flC- 
mus,  flS-tis,  fle-nt ;  ne5,  spin,  has  once  neu-nt  for  ne-nt  (Tib.) ;  8Ci5,  know^ 
8ci-s,  sci-t,  sci-mus,  sci-tis,  8ciu-nt. 

838.  Most  present  stems  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -iO  to  a  root  end- 
ing in  -1-,  -r-,  or  -n-,  and  all  formed  by  adding  -10  to  a  long  syllable,  have 
the  form  of  denominatives  in  -ire  in  the  present  system :  as,  safiO,  leap,  sa* 
lire,  aperiO,  open,  aperire,  veniO,  came,  venire ;  farciO,  crapt,  farcire. 

II.    Denominatives. 

839.  The  present  stem  of  denominatives  is  formed  by  attach- 
ing a  variable  vowel  -®|e-,  for  an  older  -i®]c-,  to  a  theme  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  stem :  as, 

Uncontracted  Present  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

cCnaole-  c%Tib,di»e  cSn9- 

flOreo|e.  fldreO,  blossom  fl5re- 

vestiole-  vestiO,  dress  vesti- 

acuole-  sicu^,  point  acu- 

The  noun  stem  ending  is  often  slightlv  modified  in  forming  the  theme:  thus, 
laud-  becomes  laudS-  m  laudO  for  *laudS-0,  and  fl5r-  becomes  flSre-  in 
fl5re-5. 

840.  In  most  of  the  forms,  the  final  vowel  of  the  theme  is  con- 
tracted with  the  variable  vowel :  as, 

lauds,  lauda-s,  laudS-mus,  laud9-tis ;  monS-8,  monS-mus,  monS-tis ; 
audi-s,  audl-mus,  audi-tis  (166).  The  long  9,  €,  or  i,  is  usually  short- 
ened in  some  of  the  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  paradigms.  In  a  few 
forms  no  contraction  occurs:  as,  moneS,  audiO,  audiu-nt,  audie-ntis, 
&c.,  audie-ndus,  &c.  (97).  Denominatives  from  stems  in  -u-,  as  acud, 
are  not  contracted,  and  so  have  the  forms  of  verbs  in  -ere  (367). 


PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

841.  The  su£fix  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  8um,  am,  is  -i-,  which  becomes  -i* 
in  some  of  the  persons :  si-m,  81-8,  si-t,  si-mus,  si-tis,  ai-nt.  So  also  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  third  person  plural,  dui-m,  &c  {7S^)i  ^^^  edi-m,  &c.  (76^ )»  and 
in  all  the  persons,  veli-m,  &c.  (nOli-m,  &c.,  m91i-m,  &c.).  An  old  suffix  is  -iC* 
(-ie-),  in  8ie-m,  sii-a,  aie-t,  and  aie-nt. 
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842.  (i.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere» 
-Sre,  and  -Ire,  ends  in  -fi-,  which  becomes  -a*  in  some  of  the 
persons;  this  suffix  replaces  the  variable  vowel  of  the  indica- 
tive: as, 

rega-m,  reg9-s,  rega-t»  regS-mus,  regS-tis,  reffa-nt ;  capia-m, 
capiS-8,  &c. :  monea-m,  moneS-s,  &c ;  audia-m,  auoifi-s,  &c.  ea-m, 
quea-m,  fera-m,  and  the  old  fua-m  (750),  also  have  the  fonnative  sub- 
junctive vowel. 

843.  (2.)  The  present  subjunctive  stem  of  verbs  in  -fire  ends 
in  -S-,  which  becomes  -e-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

laude-m,  laudC-s,  laude-t,  laudC-mus,  laudC-tis,  laude-nt.  dO,  give, 
also  has  de-m,  dC-s,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

844.  Root  verbs  have  a  root  as  imperative  stem  (745-780) :  as,  es,  &c^ 
fer,  &c.  But  the  imperative  of  nGl5  has  a  stem  in  -1-,  like  verbs  in  -ire :  thus, 
nSli,  n5ll-t5,  n5U-te,  nOli-tOte. 

845.  The  imperative  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere,  and  of  verbs  in 
-9re,  -Sre,  and  -ire,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  indicative :  as, 

rege,  regi-tO,  regu-ntO,  rege-re ;  cape,  capi-tO,  capiu-nt5 ;  f! ;  laudS, 
&c. ;  monS,  &c  ;  audi,  &c. 

846.  The  second  person  singular  imperative  active  of  dlcO,  dtlcO,  and 
faciO,  is  usually  die,  dQc,  and  fac,  respectively,  though  the  full  forms,  dice, 
&c.,  are  also  used,  and  are  commoner  in  old  Latin.  Compounds  of  dtlcd 
may  have  the  short  form  :  as,  CdQc.  ingerO  has  once  inger  (Catull.).  sciO 
has  regularly  the  singular  sci-tO,  plural  sci-tOte,  rarely  8ci-te. 

IMPERFECT   INDICATIVE. 

847.  The  imperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -bfi-,  which  be- 
comes -ba-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

daba-m,  dab9-8,  daba-t,  dabS-mus,  dabS-tis,  daba-nt :  iba-m ; 
quiba-m.  In  verbs  in  -ere  and  -Cre,  the  suffix  is  preceded  by  a  form 
ending  in  -C- :  as,  regSba-m  ;  monCba-m ;  so  also  volSba-m  (nOlCba-m, 
mSlCba-m),  and  ferCba-m  ;  in  verbs  in  -15,  -ere,  and  in  -15,  -ire,  by  a  form 
ending  in  -iS- :  as,  capiSba-m  ;  audi6ba-m  ;  in  verbs  in  -3re,  by  one  end- 
ing in  -9- :  as,laud&ba-m.  In  verse,  verbs  in  -ire  sometimes  have  -i-  before 
the  suffix  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Catull..  Lucr.,  Verg.,  &c.) :  as,  audlba-t.  SiO,  say, 
has  sometimes  aiba-xn,  &c.  (7S7)    . 

848.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  indicative  of  sum,  am^  is  -§-,  which  becomes  -a- 
in  some  of  the  persons ;  the  8  becomes  r  between  the  vowels  (116) :  era-m,  erS-s, 
era-t,  erS-mus,  erS-tis,  era-nt. 

IMPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

849.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -r6-,  which  be- 
comes -re-  in  some  of  the  persons  :  as, 
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dare-m,  dari-s,  dare-t,  darC-mus,  dar^-tis,  dare-nt ;  ire-m,  fore-m, 
ferre-m.  In  verbs  in  -ere,  the  -rC-  U  preceded  by  a  form  ending  in  -e- :  as» 
regere-m,  capere-m ;  in  verbs  in  -Sre,  -ire,  and  -ire,  by  one  ending  in  -i-, 
-€-,  or -i-,  respectively :  as,  laud2re-m,  mon€re-m,  audire-m. 

850.  The  suffix  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  sum,  am,  is  -sC-,  which 
becomes  -se-  in  some  of  the  persons;  esse-m,  essC-s,  esse-t,  essC-mus, 
essS-tis,  esse-nt;  so  also  €ss6-8,  &c.  (769).  volO,  vnsk^  n515,  «vn'/,  and 
mSlO,  prefer,  have  velle-m,  nOUe-m,  and  mille-m  respectively  (146). 

FUTURE. 

851.  The  future  stem  of  sum,  am,  is  er<>ie-:  er5,  eri-s,  eri-t,  eri-mus, 
eri-tis,  eru-nt.    dO  has  dabO,  e5  has  ibS,  and  queO  has  quibO. 

852.  (i.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire  ends  in 
-a-  in  the  first  person  singular,  otherwise  in  -€-,  which  becomes 
-e-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

rega-m,  regC-s,  rege-t,  regC-mus,  regC-tis,  rege-nt;  capia-m, 
capie-s,  &c. ;  audia-m,  audiC-s,  &c.  The  nrst  person  singular  is  not  a 
future  form,  but  the  subjunctive  present,  used  with  a  future  meaning  (842) ; 
an  old  form  in  -e-  is  also  quoted :  dice-m,  facie-m  (Cato).  Verbs  in  -ire 
sometimes  have  -bo|e.,  chiefly  in  the  dramatists:  as,  scib5,  opperibo-r 
< Plant.,  Ter.),  iCnibu-nt  (Prop.) ;  rarely  verbs  in  -ere  (819) :  as,  exsOgSbO 
( Plant.).    For  reddibd,  instead  of  the  usual  reddam,  see  757. 

853.  (2.)  The  future  stem  of  verbs  in  -fire  and  -€re  ends  in 
-b®]e-f  which  is  preceded  by  a  form  ending  in  long  -fi-  or  -€• 
respectively:  as, 

laudabd,  laudSbi-8,  laudlbi-t,  laudSbi-mus,  laudSbi-tis,  laud9bu<-nt. 
monSb<},  mon8bi-s,  &c. 


II.    THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 
PERFECT    INDICATIVE    STEM. 

854.  There  are  two  kinds  of  perfect  stems :  (A.)  Some  verbs 
have  as  perfect  stem  a  root,  generally  with  some  modification, 
but  without  a  suffix  (858-866).  (B.)  Some  perfects  are  formed 
with  a  suffix,  -s-,  or  -v-  or  -u-  (867-875). 

85^.  Some  perfects  of  primitives  are  formed  not  from  a  root,  but  from  the  present 
stem  without  the  formative  vowel,  treated  as  a  root :  as,  prehendi,  seited,  from 
prehend-  (866) ;  poposc!,  asked,  fefelli,  deceived  (S58)  ;  iOnxI,  joined  (867}. 

856.  The  first  person  of  the  perfect  ends  in  -I,  sometimes  written  ei 
(29).  -t,  -Bti,  sometimes  written  -stei  (29),  -stia,  and  -miia  are  preceded  ^ 
by  short  i ;  -re  is  always,  and  -rant  is  usually,  preceded  by  long  8 :  as, ' 

r^zi,  rCxi-sd,  rSxi-t,  rCzi-mus,  rCxi-stis,  rCxC-runt  (r^xe-runt),  or 
rSxC-re. 
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857.  Sometimes  -t  is  preceded  by  long  i:  as,  lit,  petiit,  R£6iErr  (29). 
-rant  is  sometimes  preceded  by  short  e  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Lucr.,  Hor^  Ov., 
Verg.,  Phaedr.). 

(A.)  PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

858.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by 
prefixing  to  the  root  its  initial  consonant  with  the  following 
vowel,  which,  if  a,  is  usually  represented  by  e ;  this  is  called  the 
Reduplicated  Perfect^  and  the  first  syllable  is  called  the  Redu- 
plication: as. 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

pu-pug-  ^Mnffi^  punch  pug- 

pc-pig-  pang5,ylr  pag- 

Other  examples  are :  cadO,  ////,  cecidi  (cad-,  74) ;  pariO,  bring  firth  ^ 
peperi  (par-,  73) ;  pell5,  push^  pepuli  (p 0I-,  75) ;  poscO,  demand^  poposci 
(855) ;  fall5,  deceive^  fefelli(855,  73) ;  sec  also  923-932.  caedS,  cut^  has  cecidi 
(86) ;  and  a  few  old  forms  are  quoted  from  verl^  having  an  o  or  an  u  in 
the  root  with  e  in  the  reduplication:  as»  memordi,  pepugi. 

859.  Four  verbs  with  vowel  roots  also  have  a  reduplicated  perfect  stem : 
d5,  givf^  put,  dare,  dedi ;  bibO,  drink,  bibere,  bibi ;  st5,  stand,  stSre,  steti, 
and  sist5,  sef,  sistere,  -stiti,  rarely  stiti.  Also  four  verbs  in  -Sre  :  morded, 
tif£,  momordi,  pendeS,  hang,  pependi,  spondeO,  promise,  8popon<U,  ton- 
de5,  clipy  -totondi.  In  the  root  syllable  of  spopondl,  promised,  steti,  stood, 
stiti,  set,  and  the  old  scicidi,  dove,  an  s  is  dropped  ( 133). 

860.  In  compounds  the  reduplication  is  commonly  dropped ;  as, 
cecidi,  fell,  compound  concidi,  tumbled  down.    Compounds  of  cucurri,  ran, 

sometimes  retain  the  reduplication  :  as,  pr5cucurri.  Compounds  of  bibi,  drank, 
didici,  learned,  poposci,  asked,  stiti,  set,  steti,  stood,  and  dedl,  gave,  put,  retain 
itf  the  last  two  weakening  e  to  i :  as,  restiti,  staid  back,  abscondidi,  hid  away, 
usually  becomes  abscondi ;  in  apparent  compounds,  e  is  usually  retained :  as,  circum 
Steti,  stood  round,  vCnum  dedi,  pttt  for  sale.  The  reduplication  is  also  lost  in 
the  simple  verbs  tuli,  carried,  old  tetuli,  and  in  scindd,  split,  scidi,  which  last 
is  rare  as  a  simple  verb. 

86z.  Some  compounds  with  re-  drop  only  the  vowel  of  the  reduplication  (95 ) : 
as,  reccidi,  fell  back;  rettuli,  brought  back,  also  rStuli;  repperi,y^{/n</;  ret- 
tudi,  beat  back.    Some  perfects  occur  only  in  composition :  as,  percell5,  knock  down, 

eerculi ;  contundS,  smash  to  pieces,  contudi ;  diffindo,  split  apart,  diffidi ; 
it  fidi  also  occurs  a  couple  of  times  as  a  simple  verb. 

862.  (2.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting 
of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

Cd-  cdO,  eat  c  d- 

lig-  IcgO,  pick  up,  read  1  e  g- 

Other  examples  are  :  fodiO,  dig,  f5di ;  fundO,  pour,  fQdi ;  linquO,  leave, 
liqui;  see  936-946.  Three  verbs  in  -€re  also  have  this  form,  sedeO,  sit, 
s6di,  strideQ,  grate,  stridi,  videO,  see,  vidi ;  and  one  in  -ire,  veniO,  come, 
v€ni. 
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igS,  do^  Cgi,  frangO,  breaks  frSgi,  pane 5,  fix^  rarely  pCgi,  but  always 
ip€jri,  impSri,  oppSgi;  capiO,  take^  dpi,  faciO,  make^  feci,  iaciO, 
Vy  leci.    So  also  the  old  co-Cpi,  begariy  common  coepi. 


863.  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  in  the  present  stem,  have  long 
€  in  the  perfect  stem  ; 

agS,  do^  Cgi,   frangO,  breaks  frSgi, 
compCfi*  "  "  -  -  .-     . 

864.  Two  verbs  in  -Sre  and  some  in  -6re  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a  root 
which  ends  in  -v-  and  has  a  lonf;  vowel :  iuvO,  hetp^  iuvSre,  iQvi,  lavO,  wtuh^ 
lavSre  or  lavere,  ISvi ;  cave5,  look  out^  cavgre,  cSvi ;  see  996. 

865.  Verbs  in  -u5,  -uere,  both  primitives  and  denominatives,  have  usually  a  per- 
fect stem  in  short  u  of  the  theme  (57):  as,  lu5,  pay^  lui;  acuO,  sharpen^  acui: 
see  947,  948.  Forms  with  long  Q  are  old  and  rare  (58)  :  as,  fQi,  adnQi,  cOnstitQi, 
institQi.    fluO,  fiow^  and  stru5,  piU^  have  fltlxi  and  strQxi  (830). 

866.  (3.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere  from  roots  ending  in  two  con- 
sonants have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  the  root :  as, 


Perfect  Stem. 

Verb. 

From  Theme. 

mandO,  chew 

mand- 

pand- 

pandO,  open 

pand- 

Other  examples  are:  voitO  or  vertO,  turn, vorti  or  verti;  scandO,  e/i'mb, 
-scendi;  prehend5,  senct  prehendi  (855);  vollQ  or  vellO,  p/uck,  volli  or 
velli;  see  949-951.  Similarly  ferveO,  bo//,  fervere  or  fervCre,  has  fervi 
or  ferbui  (823),  and  prande5,  /////r//,  prandCre,  has  pran(U. 


(B.)     PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-,  OR   IN   -V-  OR   -U-. 
PERFECT   STEM    IN   •$•. 

867.  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding 
the  suffix  -s-  to  a  root,  which  generally  ends  in  a  mute  :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

carp-s-  carp0,  p/uck  c  a  r  p- 

scalp-s-  scalpO,  di^  scalp- 

ges-s-  ger5,  bear  g  e  s- 

dix-  died,  saj^  d  i  c- 

Other  examples  are:  dtScO,  /end,  dtXxi  (47);  lingO,  mou/dy  finxi  (855); 
lQd5,  piay,  iQsi  ( 137) ;  scrib5,  wri/e,  scripsi  (149);  struS,  pi/e,  strOxi  (149) ; 
viv5,  /h/ej  vixi  (88).  Some  verbs  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a 
long  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as,  regO,  j^uidf,  rSxi  (149) ;  intellegO,  understand, 
intellCxi  (823);  teg5,  caver,  tCxi;  iung5, /k^/;/,  ifinxi  (855).  And  some 
verbs  with  a  lonjf  vowel  in  the  present,  have  a  short  vowel  in  the  perfect :  as, 
tirO,  ^yr»,  ussi  (830).    See  952-961. 

868.  Some  verbs  in  -«re  also  have  a  perfect  in  -s- :  as,  algeO,  am  cold, 
alsi  ( 136) ;  haereS,  stick,  haesi  ( 133) :  see  999^  1000.  Also  some  in  -ire :  as, 
sarciO,  pcUch,  sarsi  ( 136) :  see  1014,  1015. 
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869-876.]  Words:  Inflection. 


PERFECT  STEM    IN  -V-  OR  -U-. 

869.  (i.)  Some  verbs  in  -ere,  with  vowel  roots,  and  almost 
all  verbs  in  -fire  or  -ire,  form  their  perfect  stem  by  adding  the 
suffix  -V-  to  a  theme  ending  in  a  long  vowel :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Theme. 

cri-v-  crescS,  grow  c  r  8- 

laudS-v-  laud5,  praise  laud9- 

aud!-v-  audio,  hear  audi- 

For  other  verbs  in  -ere  with  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-,  and  particularly  ter5, 
cemO,  spemO,  and  aternO,  see  962-970. 

870.  A  few  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -V-  attached  to  a  presumed 
theme  in  long  i :  as,  ciipiO,  want^  cupivi :  petO,  aim  aty  petivi;  quaerO, 
inquire^  quaesivi ;  arcessO, /;/^A,  arcSasivi;  see  966-970. 

871.  A  few  verbs  in  -Cre  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  :  as,  fleO,  wmr/.  flCre, 
flSvi;  sec  1001-1003.  And  three  verbs  in  -Cscere  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
attached  to  a  presumed  theme  in  long  C  :  -olSscO,  grow^  -olCvi ;  quiSscO,  get 
quiet,  quiSvi  ;  SuSscO,  get  used,  suivi. 

87a.  One  verb  in  -Sscere  has  a  perfect  stem  in  -v-  attached  to  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  9:  advesperascit,  it  gets  dusk,  advasperSvit. 

^73*  (2-)  Many  verbs  in  -ere  form  their  perfect  stem  by 
adding  the  suffix  -u-  to  a  consonant  root :  as, 

Perfect  Stem.  Verb.  From  Thems. 

al-u-  alO,  nurture  al- 

gen-u-  gignO,  beget  g  c  n- 

Other  examples  are  :  colO,  cultivate,  colul ;  cOnsulO,  consult,  cOnsuluI ; 
-cumbS,  lie,  -cubui;  fremO,  roar,  fremul;  f\\ci^,draw  out^  Clicui;  molO, 
grind,  molui;  rapi5,  snatch,  rapui;  serO,  string,  -semi;  stertS,  snore, 
-atertui ;  atrepd,  make  a  racket,  strepui ;  tezO,  vfeave,  tezui ;  void,  will, 
volid ;  compescO,  check,  compescui  (855) ;  see  971-976. 

874.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  also  have  a  perfect  stem  in  -u-:  as,  crepO, 
rattle,  crepSre,  crepul  (993) ;  and  many  in  -ire :  as,  moneO,  warn,  moiiSre, 
monui:  see  1004-1006;  also  four  in  -ire  :  as,  8ali0,/^a/,  salire,  salui  (1019). 

875.  Very  few  verbs  have  a  peffect  stem  in  -u-  formed  from  a  noun  stem: 
as,  matiireacO,  ^1?^  ripe,  mSttirui  (mSttiro-);  nigrCscC,  get  black,  nigral 
(nigro-). 


PERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

876.  The  perfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -eri-,  for  which 
•eri-  is  sometimes  used :  as, 

r€zari-m,  rCxen-a,  rezeri-t»  rCzeri-mua,  rCzerl-tia,  x^seri-nt. 
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The  Verb:  Perfect  Stem.       [877-886. 


877.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive,  long  !  is  found  before  the  person  endings 
-8,  -mu8,  and  -tie,  some  25  times,  as  follows:  -is,  18  times  (Plant.  3,  Pac., 
£nn.,  Ter.,  Hor.,  Tib.,  Sen^  inscr.,  once  each,  Ov.  8),  -imus,  4  times 
(Plaat.  3,  Ter.  i),  -itis,  3  times  (Plaut.  2,  £nn.  i). 

878.  In  the  perfect  subjunctive,  sliort  i  is  found,  as  in  the  future  perfect,  some  9 
times,  thus:  -is,  8  times  (Hlaut.  in  anapests  3,  Verg.  2,  Hor.  3),  -imus  once 
(Verg.).     But  before  -tis,  short  i  is  not  found. 

PERFECT   IMPERATIVE. 

879.  One  verb  only,  memini,  remember^  has  a  perfect  imperative ;  in  this 
imperative,  the  person  endings  are  not  preceded  by  a  vowel|  thus :  memen-tS, 
memen-tSte. 

PLUPERFECT   INDICATIVE. 

880.  The  pluperfect  indicative  stem  ends  in  -erS-,  which  be- 
comes -era-  in  some  of  the  persons :  as, 

rSxera-m,  rSxerS-8,  rCzera-t,  rCzerfi-mus,  rSxerS-tis,  rixera-nt. 
PLUPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

88x,  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  stem  ends  in  -issS-,  which 
becomes  -isse-  in  some  of  the  persons:  as, 

rCxisse-m,  rSxissS-s,  rSxisse-t,  rSxissC-mus,  rCxissC-tis,  rSxisse-nt. 
FUTURE   PERFECT. 

883.  The  future  perfect  stem  ends  in  -ero-  and  -eri- :  as, 
rCxerO,  rCxeri-s,  rCxeri-t,  rCxeri-mus,  rCxeri-tis,  rSxeri-nt. 

883.  In  the  future  perfect,  short  i  is  found  before  the  person  endings 
-s»  -mus,  and  -tis,  some  40  times,  as  follows :  -is,  29  times  (Plaut.  2,  Cic.  i, 
Catull.  I,  Verg.  7.  Hor.  12,  Ov.  4,  Germ,  i,  Juv.  i);  -imus,  3  times  (Plaut., 
Ter.,  Lucr.) ;  -itis,  8  times  (Enn.  i,  Plaut  5,  Ov.  2). 

884.  In  the  future  perfect,  long  i  is  found,  as  in  the  perfect  subjunctive,  some 
•?3  times,  thus:  -is,  28  times  (Plaut.  3,  Hor.  5,  Ov.  15,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Mart.,  Priap., 
inscr.,  once  each),  -imus,  once  (Catull.),  -itis,  4  times  (Ov.  3,  Priap.  i). 


SHORT  OR  OLD  FORMS. 

885.  (i.)  Some  shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  sjrstem  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  old  Latin. 

886.  (tf.)  Shorter  forms  in  the  perfect  indicative;  the  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive, and  the  infinitive,  most  of  them  from  perfects  in  -s-  (867),  occur 
chiefly  in  verse  :  thus, 

Perfect  indicative,  second  person  singular,  common :  as,  dixti  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Cic.) ; 
plural,  rare:  as,  accestis  (Verg.).  Pluperfect  subjunctive  singular,  not  very  com- 
mon: as,  exstinxem  (Verg.),  intell8x8s  (Plaut.),  vixet  (Verg.);  plural,  once 
only,  CrepsCmus  (Hor.).   Infinitive,  dixe  (Plant.),  cOnsUmpse  (Lucr.). 
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887-893-]  Words:  Inflection. 


887.  (b.)  A  perfect  subjunctive  stem  in  -si-  or  in  -ssi-,  and  a  future  per- 
fect indicative  stem  in  -soje-  or  in  -ssoje-,  occur  chiefly  in  old  laws  and 
prayers,  and  in  dramatic  verse:  as, 

Perfect  suDjunctive:  iaxim,  fazis,  paxseis  (inscr.  145  b.c.)>  faxit,  faidmus, 
faxitis,  faxint;  ausim,  ausls,  ausit;  locissim,  amSssis,  servassit* 
am&ssint,  prohibCssIs,  prohibCssit,  cohibCsdit,  licCssit. 

Future  perfect  indicative :  faxO,  faxis,  faxit,  faxitis,  capsS,  recepsO,  iussS. 
occisit,  capsimus:    levissO,  invitftssitis,  mulcassitis,  exocullssitis, 

{>rohib68sis,  prohibSssint.    Denominatives  in  -ire  have  also,  in  old  Latin,  a 
uture  perfect  infinitive :  as,  impetrSssere. 

888.  Passive  inflections,  as  future  perfect  faxitur,  turbSssitur,  de^nent 
MERCAssiTVR  (inscf.  Ill  B.c.)f  are  very  rare;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
fax5  and  ausim,  even  the  active  forms  had  become  antiquated  b>' 150  b.c.  De- 
nominatives in  -ire  never  have  the  above  formations.  But  ambi5,  canvass^  is 
thought  to  have  a  future  perfect  ambissit  twice  (Plaut.  prol.). 

889.  (2.)  Shortened  forms  from  perfect  stems  formed  by  the 
suffix  -V-  (869)  are  very  common  in  all  periods. 

890.  (^.)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  •&▼-,  -itr-,  and 
-6v-,  V  is  often  dropped  before  -la-,  -5r-,  or  -er-,  and  the  vowels  thus 
brought  together  are  contracted  :  as, 

laudSvisti,  laudSsti ;  laudSvistis,  laudSstis ;  laudlvSrunt,  laudftnint 
(but  the  form  in  -re,  as  laudfivCre,  is  never  contracted) ;  laudSveriro, 
laudSrim,  &c.;  laudSveram,  laudlram,  &c. ;  laudivissem,  laudSssem, 
&c. ;   laudaver5,  laudSr5,  &c. ;  laudSvisse,  laudSsse. 

-plSvisti,  -plSsti ;  -plSvistis,  -plSstis ;  -pUvCrunt,  -plCrunt ;  pMve- 
rim,  -plCrim,  &c. ;  -pfSveram,  -plCram,  &c. ;  -plSvissem,  -plessem, 
&c. ;  -plCverS,  -plSrO,  &c. ;  -pl6vi88e,  -plSsse. 

nOvistI,  nOsti;  nOvistis,  nQstis;  nOvCrunt,  n5nint;  nOverim,  nS- 
rim,  &c.;  n5veram,  n5ram,  &c.;  ndvissem,  nOssem,  &c;  n5ver3 
always  retains  the  v,  but  c5gn5rd,  &c. ;  nOvisse,  xiQsse. 

89Z.  The  verbs  in  which  ▼  is  not  a  suffix,  but  belong  to  the  root  (864),  are  not 
thus  shortened,  except  moveQ,  mostly  in  compounds,  luvd.  however,  has  iuerint 
(Catull.),  adiuerS  (Enn.),  once  each,  and  twice  adiuerit  (Plaut,  Ter.). 

893.  Contractions  in  the  perfect  before  -t  and  -mus  are  rare:  as,  iniitftt, 
disturbSt ;  suCmus  or  siS^mus  (Lucr.),  nOmus  (Enn.),  c5n8U%inu8(Prop.). 

893.  (^.)  In  tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -itr-,  ▼  is  often 
dropped  before  -la-,  -er-,  or  -er- ;  but  contraction  is  common  only 
in  the  forms  which  have  -la- :  as, 

audivisti,  audisti ;  audivistis,  audistis ;  audlvCrunt,  audiCrunt ; 
audiverim,  audierim,  &c. ;  audiveram,  audieram,  &c. ;  audivissem, 
audissem,  &c. ;  audiver5,  audier5,  &c. ;  audivlsse,  audisse.  Sometimes 
audii,  audiit,  audit.  Intermediate  between  the  long  and  the  short  forms 
are  audieris  and  audierit,  once  each  (Ter.).  In  the  perfect  subjunctive, 
sin5  has  siveris  (Plaut..  Cato),  sins  (Plaut.,  Cato,  Liv.),  sireis  (Pac),  or 
seiris  (Plaut.),  sirit  (Plaut,  Liv.),  siritis  (Plaut.),  siverint  (Plaut..  Curt), 
sierint  (Cic,  Curt.),  or  sirint  (Plaut.).  dCsinS  is  thought  to  have  dCsImus 
in  the  perfect  indicative  a  couple  of  times  (Sen.,  Plin.  .£*/.). 
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The  Verb:  Nouns  of  the  Verb.  [894-901. 


NOUNS    OF    THE    VERB. 

INFINITIVE, 

894.  The  active  infinitive  has  the  ending  -re  in  the  present, 
and  -isse  in  the  perfect :  as, 

dare ;  regere»  capere ;  laudSre,  monCre,  audire.  rCxisse ;  laudSvisse 
or  laudSsse,  monuisse,  audivisse  or  audisse. 

895.  For  -rS  in  old  Latin,  see  65.  The  infinitive  of  HO,  become,  ends  in  -ri, 
fieri,  which  is  not  a  passive  form ;  twice  Here  (Enn.,  Laev.).  An  older  form  for  -re 
is  -se,  found  in  esse,  to  be,  isse,  to  eat,  and  their  compounds.  For  velle,  to  wish 
(mSlle,  n5Ue)|  see  146.  In  the  perfect,  eO,  ^(»|  sometimes  has  -iisse  in  compounds 
(766),  and  in  poetry,  petO,  go  to,  has  rarely  petiisse. 

896.  The  present  infinitive  passive  of  verbs  in  -ere  has 
the  ending  -i ;  that  of  other  verbs  has  -ri :  as, 

regl,  capi;  laudSri,  monCri,  audiri.  fer5,  carry,  has  ferri.  The  length 
of  the  i  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  spelling  ei  (29) :  as,  darei. 

897.  A  longer  form  in  -ier  for  -I,  and  -rier  for  -ri,  b  common  in  old  laws 
and  dramatic  verse,  and  occurs  sometimes  in  other  poetry:  as,  pigibr, /^^^  posteeL 
GNOSCIBR,  to  be  read  (inscr.  186  B.C.) ;  dicier,  to  be  said,  cQrSrier,  to  be  looked 
after  (Plant) ;  dominSrier,  to  be  lord  paramount  ( Veig. ). 

898-  The  place  of  the  perfect  passive,  future  active,  and  future  passive  infinitive 
is  supplied  by  a  circumlocution,  as  seen  in  the  paradigms.  For  the  future  perfect 
-Sssere,  see  887. 

GERUNDIVE  AND  GERUND. 

899.  The  gerundive  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -ndo-,  nom- 
inative -ndus,  -nda,  -ndum,  to  the  present  stem  :  asy 

dandus,  stem  dando- ;  regendus,  capiendus ;  laudandus,  nonendus, 
audiendus.  Verbs  in  -ere  and  -ire  often  have  -undus,  when  not  preceded 
by  u  or  v,  especially  in  formal  style:  as,  capiundus;  eO,  go,  always  has 
eunduxn,  and  orior,  rise,  oriundus.  For  the  adjective  use,  see  288.  The 
gerund  is  like  the  oblique  cases  of  the  neuter  singular.  For  -bundus,  see 
289 ;  -cundus,  290. 

SUPINE. 

goo.  The  supine  stem  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -tu-,  which 
is  often  changed  to  -su-  (912). 

This  sufiSx  is  attached  to  a  root  or  to  a  form  of  the  present  stem  after 
the  manner  of  the  perfect  participle  (906) :  as,  nQntiatum,  to  report,  nQn- 
tiitti,  in  reporting,  stem  ndntUtu-.  Many  of  the  commonest  verbs  have 
no  supine:  as,  sum,  ed,  fer5;  reg5,  emO,  tegO;  amd,  dSleS,  doceS, 
&c.,  &c. 

PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

901  •  The  present  participle  stem  is  formed  by  adding  -nt« 
or  -nti-9  nominative  -ns,  to  the  present  stem  :  as, 

dSns,^7z/f/4f,  stems  dant-,  danti- ;  regCns,  capiSns ;  laudOns,  monfna, 
audiSns. 
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902-910.]  Words:  Inflectmi. 


902.  The  adjective  sontem  (accusative,  no  nominative),  whicli  was  originally  the 
participle  of  sum,  has  o  before  the  suffix,  and  absCns  and  praesSns  have  e ;  the 
participle  of  eQ  has  S  in  the  nominative  singular,  otherwise  u,  iSns,  euntis,  &c. 
n  rarely  drops  before  -s  ( 131) :  as,  libes  (inscr.)f  ezsultSs  (Enn.),  animas  (Lucr.). 

903.  Some  adjectives  which  were  originally  present  participles  have  no  verb :  as, 
clSmins,  merciful^  SlegSns,  choice^  SvidSns,  cUar^  trequSns,  Uucky  petulSns, 
•wanton^  teclins, /resAf  repCns,  sudden^  &c.,  &c.    For  ^oVtns^  powerful^  see  922. 

FUTURE    PARTICIPLE. 

904.  The  future  participle  suffix  is  -turo-,  nominative  -turus, 
-tura,  -turum,  which  is  often  changed  to  -suro-,  nominative 
-sums,  -sura,  -surum  (912). 

This  suffix  is  added  to  a  theme  after  the  manner  of  the  perfect  participle 
(906) :    as,  rCctQrus,  going  to  guide  ;  laudltGnis,  going  to  praise. 

Q05.  Some  future  participles  have  a  different  formation  from  that  of  the  perfect 
participle :  as,  mortuus,  dead^  moritiirus ;  see  also  in  the  dictionary  ar^O, 
ifruor,  orior,  ruO,  sec5.  And  some  verbs  have  two  forms  of  the  future  partiaple : 
as,  SgndscO,  ignQsc5,  hauri5,  iuvO,  pariS.  Some  verbs  which  have  no  per- 
fect participle  have  a  future  participle :  as,  acquiCscS,  appSreS,  SrdeO,  caleO, 
careO,  doleO,  CsuriS,  fugi5,  haere5,  incidd,  iace5,  -nu5,  pared,  rauciQ, 
recidS,  sonQ,  stS,  valeo. 

PERFECT  PARTICIPLE. 

906.  The  perfect  participle  suffix  is  -to-,  nominative  -tus, 
-ta,  -turn,  which  is  often  changed  to  -so-,  nominative  -sus, 
-sa,  -sum  (912). 

907.  The  perfect  participle  was  originally  active  as  well  as  passive,  and 
some  participles  have  retained  the  active  meaning  :  as, 

adultus,  j^rown  up;  Smersus,  rising  out  from;  ez5su8,  perSsus,  hating 
bitterly;  placitus,  engaging;  itir3tUS,  jw<7r;{,  cotil^X^tMS^  conspirinf^ ;  prSn- 
SUS,  /lawng  luncJudy  cenStUS,  having  dined^  p5tUS,  drunk^  &c.  The  perfect 
participles  of  deponents  are  usually  active,  but  sometimes  passive :  as,  meditfitus, 
having  studied^  or  studied.  Many  verbs  are  not  accompanied  b^  a  perfect  participle 
(811),  particularly  verbs  in  -€rc,  with  a  parallel  adjective  in  -idus  (287).  Intran- 
sitive verbs  have  usually  only  the  neuter.  A  perfect  active  participle  meminCns  is 
said  to  have  bsen  used  ti^'ice  (Plaut.,  Laev.)' 

go8.  The  perfect  participle  is  formed  in  one  of  two  separate 
ways : 

909.  (i.)  From  a  theme  consisting  of  a  root ;  in  this  way  the  par- 
ticiples of  most  verbs  in  -ere  and  -ere  are  formed :  as, 

gestus,  carried^  aptus,  ^/,  soX^tMS,  loosed  (113),  i^ncXMSt  joined  (831), 
'  sparsus,  jr/n>/^/r^(i36);  doctus,  taught. 

gzo.  In  some  consonant  root  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere,  -fire,  or  -€rc, 
which  have  the  suffix  -u-  in  the  perfect  stem  (873),  the  -to-  is  preceded  by 
a  short  i:  as,  genitus,  bom  (971-976);  domitus,  tamed  (993);  monitus, 
warned  {100^,  1004, 1009).  In  old  Latin,  e  occurs :  as,  merffa  (inscr.) ;  e  is 
retained  in  vegetus,  sprightly.    One  participle  has  -tuo-  :  mortuus,  dead. 
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The  Verb:  Nouns  of  the  Verb.  [911-919. 


9x1.  Some  verbs  in  -Sre  have  participles  from  coi^onant  roots:  as,  frictUSy 
ruHed^  fried,  fricSre ;  sec  993.  Also  some  in  -ire  :  as,  fartus,  stuffed  (136), 
farciS,  farcire;  fultus,/r(7//<;^,fulciO,  fulclre;  see  1011-1015,  and  1017, 1019. 

IO20. 

91  a.  With  some  roots  in  -d-  or  -t-,  in  -1-,  -m-,  or  -r-,  and  a  few  others. 
-to-  becomes  -so-  (153) :  as,  fossus,  dug;  pulsus,  pusJifd ;  of  two  s's  one  is 
often  dropped :  as,  dlvissus,  divided^  commonly  divisus ;  with  some  partici- 
ples always:  as,  f!su8,  trusting;  and  regularly  when  the  root  ends  in  two 
consonants :  as,  vorsus  or  versus,  turned, 

913.  (2.)  From  a  theme  in  long  ft  or  in  long  I;  in  this  way 
participles  are  regularly  formed  from  denominatives  in  -Sre  or  -ire 
respectively:  as, 

laudStus,  praised;  auditus,  heard, 

914.  A  few  perfect  participles  of  verbs  in  -ere  are  formed  from  a  presumed  theme 
in  long  i,  or  long  S,  or  from  one  in  long  Q:  as,  petitus,  aimed  at;  exolCtus, 
grown  out;  see  967-970;  tribQtUS,  assigned;  see  947,  948. 

915.  (i.)  Many  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  short  root  vowel :  as, 

adspectus,  beheld;  captus,  taken;  coctus,  cooked;  corciiRtjAus,  devis- 
ing;  cultus,  tilled;  dictus,  said,  verb  dicO;  ductus,  led^  diicS;  f actus, 
made;  fossus,  dug;  gestus^  carried ;  inltctus,  allured ;  questus,  complain- 
ing;  raptus,  seized;  tersus,  ueat;  textus,  woven  ;  vorsus,  turned, 

916.  (2.)  Some  perfect  participles  formed  from  consonant  roots 
have  a  long  root  vowel,  sometimes  even  when  the  vowel  of  the  p^irallel 
present  stem  is  short :  as, 

fizus,  fastened,  verb  figd ;  -flictus,  dashed,  -flig5 ;  pistus,  fed,  pSscO ; 
pollQctus,  offered  up,  pollGceO;  scrfptus,  ruritten,  scribS;  Gstus,  burnt, 
tir5.  Also  actus,  driven^  ag5;  Cmptus,  bought,  em5;  friictus,  enjoynng, 
fruor ;  iSctus,  culled,  leg5 ;  plctus,  painted,  pingd ;  rictus,  ruled,  regO ; 
relictus,  left,  relinquS;  stilkctus,  piled^  struS;  tCctus,  covered^  teg5; 
Gnctus,  anointed,  ungu5 ;  victus,  conquered,  vinc5 ;  (iltus,  avenging^  ulciscor. 
Furthermore,  x^noxus,  joined,  iung5;  sSnctus,  hallowed,  sanciO  (831); 
also,  fQnctus,  having  performed,  fungor. 

917.  (I.)  Most  perfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
a  long  root  vowel :  as, 

iStus,  home  (125);  nStus,  born;  -pl^tus,  filed ;  tritus,  worn;  nQtus, 
knowtt ;  sQtus,  sewed.  So  also  rCtus,  but  only  in  the  law  phrase  rdta 
caesa,  or  rQta  et  caesa,  diggings  and  cuttings,  i.e.,  minerals  and  ti$nber. 

gil8.  (2.)  Ten  perfect  participles  formed  from  vowel  roots  have 
ort  root  vowel ;   they  are : 

citus,  datus,  hurried,  given  -rutus,  stilus,  fallen,  planted 

itum,  ratus,  gone,  thinking  situs,  status,  lying,  set 

litus,  quitus,  besmeared,  been  able 

919.  As  citus,  so  always  percitus  and  incitus  (once  incitus,  doubtful);  usu- 
ally concitus,  rarely  concitus ;  excitus  and  excitus  equally  common ;  always 
accitus.  ambitus  always  has  long  I  (763).  Sgnitus,  recognised,  cSgnitus, 
known,  and  the  adjectives  inclutus  or  inclitus,  of  high  renown,  and  putus, 
clean,  have  a  short  root  vowel.    For  dSfrGtuxn,  oSfrutum,  see. 62. 
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tiST    OF    VERBS 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

920.  I.  The  principal  parts  of  root  verbs  and  of  verbs  in  -ere 
are  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  are  best  learned  separately 
for  every  verb  (922-986). 

931.  II.  The  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  .are,  -Sre,  and  -ire, 
are  usually  formed  as  follows  : 


lauds, /ra/j«  laudlre  laud&vi 

moned,  advise  monSre  monui 

audi5,  hear  audire  audivi 

For  other  formations,  see  989-1022. 


laudStus 
monltus 
audiMis 


I-    Primitive  Verbs. 
(A.)  ROOT  VERBS. 

gaa.  Root  verbs  have  their  principal  parts  as  follows : 

sum,  am  esse  

,  become^  get,  am      fore  ful  

For  fuam,  &c.,  forem,  &c.,  fore,  see  730.    fui,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect 
system  of  sum. 

pos-sum,  can  pos-se  

,  can  potui  

potui,  &c.,  serves  as  the  perfect  system  of  possum.     Of  the  present  system 
of  potui,  only  potSns,  powerful^  is  used,  and  only  as  an  adjective. 
6,^^  give,  put  dare  dedl  datus 

For  compounds,  see  757. 
bibs,  drink  bibere  bibi  pOtus 

So  the  compounds,  with  the  reduplication  preserved  in  the  perfect  system  (S60). 
serO,  jrar  serere  sCvi  satus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  perfect  participle  :  as,  cOn-situs. 


sistO,  set 
inquam,  quoth  I 
e^,go 
queO,  can 
ne-que5,  canU 
ed5,  eat 

vols,  wiiif  wish,  want 
nSiS,  wonH 
mSlS,  iike  better 
ferS,  carry 


sistere 


ire 

quire 

ne-quire 

6sse 

velle 

nSlle 

malle 

ferrc 


-stiti,  rarely  stiti 

inquii  once 

ii,  very  rarely  ivi 

quivi 

ne-qulvi 

Sdi 

volui 

nSlui 

mSluI 

(tuli) 


status 

itum,  -itus 
quitus 
ne-quitus 
Csus 


(IStus) 
For  tuli,  old  tetuli,  and  19tus,  see  780  ;  for  the  perfect  of  re-ferS,  861. 
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(B.)    VERBS   IN    -ere. 

(A.)  PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

923.  (1/7.)  The  following  verbs  in  -are  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus : 

924.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje.  (829). 

C9xA^  make  music  canere  cecini  (cantStus) 

For  con-cin5,  oc-cinO,  and  prae-cinS,  see  971  and  823. 

tendQ,  stretch  tenderc  tetendi  tentus  ^ 

For  tennitur  (Ten),  dis-tennite  (Plaut),  see  146;  late  participle  tCnsus. 

Compounds  have  -tend!  (860)  and  -tentus.    But  sometimes  ex-tSnsus,  and  in 

late  writers,  dC-tCnsus,  dis-tCnsus,  os-tinsus,  and  re-tCnsus. 

525.  [b,)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -«Ie-  (831 ). 

pang5,  fix  pang^ere  pepigl,  agreed        pSctus 

In  meaning,  the  perfect  peplffi  corresponds  to  paclscor ;  panxit,  made^  set  in 
verse  (Enn.),  panxerit,  set  (Col.),  pSgit  (Pac.),  pCgerit  (Cic.),/xr</,  once  each. 
For  com-ping5  and  im-pingd,  see  93S. 

pungO,/f/ff^A  pungere  pupugi  punctus 

For  com-pungd  and  ez-pungO,  see  954  and  823. 

tangO, /(»/^A  tangere  tetigi  tictus 

In  old  Latin :  tagO  (Turp.),  tagit,  ta^am  (Pac.).  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in 
the  present  system :  as,  con-tingO,  con-tingere,  con-tigi  (860),  con-t9ctU8 ; 
in  old  Latin:  at-tigSs  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  Ace,  Pac.),  at-tigat  (Pac),  at-tigStis 
(Plaut.,  Pac). 

926.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -loje-  (833). 

\oXi^^  take  off  tollere  (sus-tuli)  (sub-Utus) 

As  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle  of  tollO  are  appropriated  by  f  erO,  tollO  takes 
those  of  8US-toU0.     The  original  perfect  is  tetuli  (860). 

927.  (</.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoje-  (834). 

discs,  learn  discere  didici  

^%z^^  demand  poscere  poposci  ~ 

For  poposci,  see  855.    For  -didici  and  -poposci,  see  860. 

928.  (^.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io{e.  (836). 

^9x\^,  bring  forth  parerc  peperl  partus 

For  forms  in  -Ire,  see  791.  a-periO,  o-perid,  1019;  com-peri5, 1012;  re* 
periO,  1 01 1. 

939.  (i  ^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (858),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  is  -sua  (912). 

930.  (rt.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e-  (829). 

cad5,/a//  cadere  cecidl  -cSsus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as^  oc-cidO,  oc-cidere, 
oc-cidi  (860),  oc-cSsu8.  Rarely  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems  (Enn.,  Lucr., 
Varr.):  as,  ac-cedere,  ac-cedisset.    For  the  perfect  of  re-cid5,  see  861, 

caLtd6,  fe/f,  cut  caedere  cecldi  caesus 

Compounds  have  i  for  ae :  as,  ac-'cIdO,  ac-cidere,  ac-c!dl  (860),  ac-clsus. 
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parcO,  spare  parcere  pepercl  

pepercl,  &c.  (regularly  in  Clc,  Caes.,  Hon,  Ov.,  Mart. ;  Nep.  once;  aJso  Plant, 
twice,  Ter.  once).  Old  parsi,  &c.  (Plant.  8,  Cato,  Ter.,  Nov.,  Nep.,  once  each) ; 
once  parcuit  (Naev.).  Compounds:  com-perce  (Plaut.),  con-parait  (Ter.), 
in-perce,  im-percitO,  re-percis  (Plaut),  re-parcent  (Lucr.). 

pcnd6,w4igAj /ay  pendere  pependi  pCnstts 

931.  i^-)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831 ). 
tund5,  /ouftd  tundere  tutudi  not  used        tOnsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-tund5,  see  861 ;  other  compounds  have  the  perfect  -tttdi 
(861),  but  once  con-tQdit  (Enn.).  Perfect  participle,  tQsus  (Plin.,  Mart.);  com- 
pounds :  con-tansus  (Plin.),  con-tasus  (Cato,  Varr.,  Caes.,  Lucr.,  Sal.,  Verg., 
&c.);  ob-tQnsus  (Plaut,  Verg.,  Liv.,  Sen.),  op-tQsus,  ob-tUsus  (Lucr.,  Sen., 
Quintil.,  Tac);  per-tQs8U8  (Plaut.),  per-tUsus  (Cato,  Lucr.,  Liv.,  Sen.,  &c.); 
re-tHnsus  (Plaut,  Verg.),  re-tUsus  (Cic,  Lucr.,  Hor.);  sub-tQsus  (Tib.). 

93a.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ro|e-,  or  -lo(e-  (833). 
currS,  run  currere  cucurri  cursum 

For  perfect  of  compounds,  see  860. 
i9m,£Aeai  faUere  fefeUI  falsus 

Compound  re-f ellO,  re-fellere,  re-f elli  (860), . 

pellO,/f/jA  pellere  pepuli  pulsus 

For  the  perfect  of  re-pell5,  see  861.    Other  compounds  have  -puli  (860). 

933.  (i^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  lost  the  reduplication 
(861) : 

934*  M  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831 ). 
finds,  J//// ff/arf  findere  -fidi,  .rarely  fidi         fissus 

scindS,  rend  scindere  -scidi,  rarely  scidi  scissus 

935-  (*•)  With  the  present  stem  in  -lole-  (833). 
per-cell5,  knocJb  dawn   per-cellere  per-cttl!  per-culsus 

^36.  (2  a.)  The  following  verbs  in -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -tna : 

937.  {a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 
•g6,  drive  agcre  Cgi  Ictus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system:  as,  ab-igO,  ab-igere, 
ab-Cgi,  ab-fictus ;  but  per-ag5  retains  a.     c5g0  and  dSgS  are  contracted : 

c5g5,  c5gere,  co-Cgl,  co-fictus ;  dCgO,  dCgere,  , . 

emSf  ttU:ey  duy  emerc  «ml  Smptus 

co-em5  retain ^  e  in  the  present  system,  and  usiially  inter-em5  and  per-exnG ; 
other  compounds  have  -imO.    For  c5m5,  dSmS,  pr5m5,  and  sQmS,  see  952. 
,sirUe  r  ici  ictus 

Forms  of  the  present  system  are  icit  (Plaut,  Lucr.),  icitur  (Plin.),  Icimur 
(Lucr.). 

Itg6f  pick  u/f  read  legere  iCgi  iCctus 

Compoimds  with  ad,  inter,  nee-,  per,  prae,  and  re-,  have  -legG  in  the 
present  system,  others  -ligS.    For  di-lig5,  intel-leg5,  neg-leg5,  see  95a. 
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938.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by-o  je-  (831 ). 
cxiV[i''^\n%,o^  fix  together  com-pingere      com-pCgl  com-pfictus 

A  compound  of  pangS  (923,  823). 
ixzxi^jb^  smash  frangere  frCgi  frSctus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system  :  as,  cOn*fringO,  cCn-fringere, 
cSn-frCgi,  c5n-frfictU8. 
iiB-ping5,  ^mv  m         im-pingere         im-pCgl  im-p&ctU8 

A  compound  of  pang5  (925,  823).    So  also  op-pCgi. 
linqao,  leave  linquere  liqui  -lictus 

nimpO,  burst  rumpere  rQpi  niptus 

So  the  compounds.    But  Plautus  has  con-ruxnptU8  and  dir-rumptus. 
vincO,  conquer  vincere  vici  victus 

939.  (^O  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|e-  (834). 

pM^r^scQ,  get  a/raid        pavCacere  ez-pSvI  

940.  {(/.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ioje.  (836). 

capiO,  taJke  capere  cCpI  captus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  system  and  e  in  the  perfect  participle :  as, 
in-cipi5,  in-cipere,  in-cCpi,  in-ceptus.  In  the  present  system,  e  is  rare:  as, 
re-cepit  (Lucr.) ;  u  is  frequent  in  old  Latin. 

coepiS,  begin  rare  coepere  once        coepi  coeptus 

See  812-814. 
facid,  PiaJb^  facere  feci  factus 

For  fac,  see  846 ;  for  passive,  788.  Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  sys- 
tem and  e  in  the  perfect  participle:  as,  ef-iici5,  ef-ficere,  ef-fSci,  ef-fectU8. 

fugiS,  run  away  fugere  fCigi  

iaci5,  throw  iacere  iCci  iactua 

Compounds  have  -iciO  (112),  -icere,  -iSci,  -iectus :  as,  S-iciS,  C-icere, 
S-iSci,  C-iectU8.  In  old  Latin  the  present  system  has  rarely  -leciG;  -iecere. 
di8-8ici5  is  sometimes  used  (Lucr.,  Verg.)  for  dis-ici9  (146). 

^41.  (2d,)  The  following  verbs  in  -«re  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle,  when  used,  in  -sua  (912). 

94a.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje.  (829). 
c^dbt  hammer  cfldere  -cfldi  -cUsua 

943.  {b.)  With  reduplication  and  -o|e-  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
tldbt  settle  sidere  sidi, -sidi, -sCdi     -seaaua 

944.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e.  (831). 
fundO,/<wr  fundere  fQdi  fOsus 

945.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -80|e.  for  -to|e-  (835). 
vis^,  go  to  see  visere  visi  

946.  (e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -iole-  (836). 

iodi6,iiig  fodere  f5d!  fosaus 

For  forms  in  -ire,  see  791. 
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947.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  (367)  with  the  present 
stem  in  -o|e-  (837,  840),  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u-  or  in  -v-  of  the 
theme  (865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tue: 


acu5,  sharpen  acuere 

argu5,  make  clear  arguere 

con-gru5,  agree  con-gniere 

ez-u5,  doff  ez-uere 

im-bu5,  give  a  smack  of  im-buere 


ind-uO,  don 
in-gru5,  impend 
lu5,  pay^  atone  for 
metu5,  fear 
-nuC,  nod 
pluit,  //  rains 
ru5,  tumble  down 
90-lv9,  loose 
spu5,  spit 
Status,  set 


ind-uere 

in-gruere 

luere 

metuere 

-nuere 

pluere 

ruere 

so-lvere 

spuere 

statuere 


acui 

argu! 

con-grui 

ez-ui 

im-bui 

ind-ui 

in-gruf 

lui 

xnetui 

-nui 

pluit,  plQvit 

mi 

so-lvi 

-spui 

statu! 


acUtus  adjective 
argiltus  rare 


ez-Qtus 

im-bfltus 

ind-Utus 


-IQtus,  washed 
metatus  oDce 


-rutus 
so-lOtus 


statQtus 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  c5n-8titu5,  c5n-stituere,  &c. 
volv5,  roll  volvere  volvi  voltitus 

su5,  sew  suere  -sui  sQtus 

tribu5,  assign  tribuere  tribui  tribCitus 

948.  Two  verbs  in  -ere  with  the  present  stem  in  -nuo|e.  (8^3).  have  the 
perfect  stem  in  -nu-  (865),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus : 
minu5,  lessen                 minuere              minuf                  minUtus 
sternuS,  sneeze  sternuere  stemui  

949.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  ending  in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -bob  (912)  : 

950.  {a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e-  (829) ;  most  have  a  nasal  (831). 
-cend5,  light  -cendere  -cendi  -cSnsus 
-fendC, //t/                     -fendere              -fend!                  -fCnsus 
mandO,  chew                 mandere              mandi  once          mSnsus 
pandC,  open                   pandere               pand!                   p3ssus,  pSnsus 

For  dis-pennite  (Plaut.),  see  146.     dis-pand5,  dis-pendO,  has  perfect 
participle  dis-pessus  (Plaut.,  Lucr.),  dis-pflnsus  (Lucr.,  Phn.,  Suet.). 
pre-hendO,  seize  pre-hendere       pre-hendi  pre-hSnsus 

Rarely  prae-hend5 ;  but  very  often  prCndS,  prSndere,  prCnd!,  prCnsus. 
scand5,  climb  scandere  -scend!  -scSnsus 

Compounds  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  d6-8cend5,  dS-scendere,  &c. 
vorrS,  verrS,  sweep        vorrere,verrere  -vorr!,  -vcrri      versus,  versus 
vortS,  verts,  turn  vortere,vertere  vort!,  vert!  versus,  versus 

951.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -lo|e-  (833). 

V0II5,  veils,  tear  vellere,  vellere  veil!,  veil!  volsus,  vulsus 

Late  perfect  vuls!  (Sen.,  Luc.) ;  -vulsi  (Laber.,  Col.,  Sen.,  Luc.). 
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(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -S-,  OR  IN   -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

95a.  (ifl.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -c- 
(867),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tiw  : 

953.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ojc-  (829). 

carpd,  nibbU^  pluck         carpere  carps!  carptuo 

Compounds  have  e  for  a :  as,  dC-cerpS,  dS-cerpere,  dC-cerpsi,  de-cerptus. 


com-bu8si  com-bQstus 

c5mpsi  c5mptus 

See  also  dCm5,  pr0m5,  sflmS. 
c5xi  coctus 

dCmpsi  dCmptus 

dizi  dictus 


di-lSzi  di-lectu8 

See  also  intel-leg5  and  neg-leg5. 
dQzi  ductus 


com-bQr5,  burn  up        coxn-blirere 
c5m5,/fi/«t/  c5mere 

Compound  of  com-  and  em5  (937, 823). 
coqu5,  cook  coquere 

dCmS,  take  away  dSmere 

dicO,  say  dicere 

For  die,  see  S46. 
dl-lig5,  esteem  di-ligerc 

Compound  of  dis-  and  legO  (937,  823). 
dtlc5,  lead  dQcere 

For  dQc,  e-dQc,  see  846. 
-flig5,  smash  -fligere 

Of  the  simple  verb,  fligit  occurs  (L.  Andr.),  fligCbant  (Lua*:),  and  fligi  (L. 
Andr.,  Ace.). 

gerS,  carry  gerere  gessi  gestus 

intel-legS,  understand  intel-legere         intel-lSzI  intel-lCctus 

neg-legS,  disregard       neg-legere  neg-lCzi  neg-lCctus 

In  the  perfect  system  very  rarely  intel-lSgf  and  neg-lSgi  (862,  823). 
nCibO,vrf/,  marry  {a  man)  nQbere  nQpsi  nCipta 

pr5m5,  take  out  prSmere  prdmpsi  prSmptus 

T^g^t  guide,  rule  regere  rSxi  rectus 

In  the  present  system,  con-rigO  and  S-rig5 ;  commonly  por-rig5,  sometimes 
porgS ;  rarely  sur-rigO,  commonly  8urg5 ;  always  perg5. 


-flixi 


-flictus 


rSp5,  creep 

r^pere 

r€psl 

scalps,  dig 

scalpere 

scalpsT 

scalptus 

ScribS,  write 

scribere 

scrips! 

scriptus 

SCUlpO,  carve 

sculpere 

sculpsi 

sculptus 

StruS,  build  up 

stniere 

strQz! 

strQctus 

sags,  suck 

sQgere 

sHx! 

suctus 

sUmS,  take  up 

stimere 

sUmpsi 

sCimptus 

tegO,  cover 

tegere 

tCxi 

tectus 

trahS,  drag 

.   trahere 

trSxi 

trSctus 

CirS,  bum 

arere 

USSl 

astus 

vehS,  cart 

vehere 

vcxi 

vectus 

vivS,  live 

vivere 

viz! 

»Si 
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954*  C^')  With  the  present  stem  i)i  a 

nasalized  root  followed  by  -©le-  (831). 

cing5|  gird                    cingere 

cinxi 

cinctus 

com-pungO,  prick  ever  com-pungere 

com-punxi 

com-punctus 

A  compound  of  pungS  (925,  823). 

6-mung5,  clean  out        C-mungere 

e-munzi 

C-muncttt8 

ex-pung5,  prick  out       ez-pUDgere 

ex-punx! 

ex-punctus 

A  compound  of  pungO  (925, 823). 

fingS,  mould                 fingere 

finxi 

fictus 

iungO,y(7m                     iuDgere 

IQnx! 

iCinctus 

pingG,  paint                    pingcre 

pinxi 

pictus 

plangS,  ieat                   plangere 

planxi 

planctus 

stinguS,  poket  poke  out    stinguere 

-stinxi 

-stinctus 

strings,  peel,  graze         stringere 

strinxl 

atrictus 

ting5,  teet                       tingere 

tinxi 

tinctus 

unguS,  anoint                 unguere 

unxl 

Cinctus 

Sometimes  ungO,  ungere,  &c.,  in  the  present  system. 

955-  i^')  With  the  present  stem  in  - 

■nole-  (833). 

temnS,  scorn                 temnere 

(con-tempsi) 

(con-temptus) 

956.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in 

.io|e-  (836). 

ad-lici5,  lure                ad-licere 
in-lici5,  inveigle            in-licere 

ad-lexl 
in-lexl 

in-lectU8 

pel'licifif  lead  astray      pel-licere 

pel-lexi 

pcl-lcctu8 

-spiciO»  spy                   -spicere 

-spexi 

-speclus 

Forms  of  the  simple  verb  are  old  and  rare :  as,  specitur,  spicit,  specc  (PIaut.)» 
specimus  (Van*.),  spiciunt  (Cato),  spCxit  (Naev.,  Enn.)* 

957-  (^  ^0  The  foilowing  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -■- 
(867),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -bub  (912): 

958.  {a,)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 
c€d5,  move  along  cEdere 

Clauds,  skut  claudere 

Sometimes  clQdO»  clQdere,  clQsI,  cltiaus, 
throughout 

di-vid5,  separate  di-videre 

figS»/'»  figcre 

fluSt/^m^  fluere 

Ued5,  hurt  laedere 

Compoimds  have  i  for  ae  throughout : 
lQd5,/^>  ladere 

mittC,  send  mittere 

mergd,  dip,  duck  mergere 

plaudS,  clap  plaudere 

Also  ap-plaad5,  ap-plaudere,  &c. 
throughout :  as,  ex-pl5ao,  &c. ;  but  ex-plaudO  (Lucr.). 
prem5,  squeeze  premere  pressl  pressus 

Compounds  have  i  f or  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  com-prim5,  &c. 

15* 


cessi 

cessus 

clausi 

clausus 

cltiaus. 

Compounds  have  U  for  au 

dl-visi 

d{-visu8 

Hxi 

fixus,  twice  fictua 

flQxI 

fluxus  adjective 

laesi 

laesus 

IS,  in-lidG 

,  in-Udere,  &c. 

ICisi 

IQsus 

misi 

missus 

mersi 

mersus 

plausi 

plausus 

Other  compounds  liave  usually  0  for  au 
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rSdO,  scrap€  rSdere  rlsi  rfisus 

r0d5,^irw  rddere  rSsi  rSsus 

z'^zxfsJ^^  scatter  spargcre  sparsi  sparsus 

Compounds  usually  have  e  for  a  throughout :  as,  cdn-8perg5,  &c. 
tr{ld5,  shove  trQdere  triisi  triisus 

vSd5,j^0  vSdere  -vSsi  -vSsus 

959.  Kb.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -8Co|e.  (834). 

zi^jtszhy  get  cold  algSscere  alsi  

ardSscd,  fiame  out         firdSscere  firs!  (ex-lrsl)  

y^t^^Q.^^  grow  light        IQcSscere  -IQxi  

Sometimes  in  the  present  system  IQciscO,  IQciscerc,  &c. 

fngEsc6,  grow  cold        frigSscere  -frixi  

vivEsc^,  get  alive           vivSscere            (rc-vlxi)  — — 

In  composition,  also  re-vivisc5,  re-viviscere. 

960.  (c)  With  the  present  stem  in  -to|e-  (835). 

fleets,  turn  flectere  flezi  flexus  . 

nectS,  bind  together        nectere  nexi,  nexui         nexus 

Perfect  system  rare:  nexit  (LuciK,  Ace.);  nexuit,  ad-nexuerant  (Sail.)* 
pect5,  comb  pectere  pexi  once  pexus 

961.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io{e.  (836). 

quati5,  j^itf  quatere  -cussi  quassus 

Compounds  have  u  for  a:  as,  in-cutiO,  in-cutere,  in-cussi,  in-cussus. 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -V-. 

962.  (2  /I.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼-, 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel  of  the  root  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle, 
when  used,  in  -toa : 

963.  (rt.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -oje-  (829).  * 
terS,  ritb                       tcrere                  triv!  tritus 

Perfect  infinitive  once  in  pentameter  verse  (823)  at-teruisse  (Tib.). 

964.  (b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -no|e-  (833). 

cernS,  j///,  separate^  see  cemere  crCvf,  decided       certus,  -crCtua 

linS,  besmear  linere  iCvl,  rarely  livi     litus 

In  the  present  system  some  forms  in  -ire  are  used  by  late  writers. 
•in5,  leave^  let  sinere  siv!  situs 

Perfect  system  forms  of  8in5  and  dS-sinS  in  -v-  are :  sivi  (Plant,  Ter.,  Cic.) ; 
de-8ivit  (Sen.),  sivistis  (Cic),  once  each;  siveris  (Plaut.,  Cato).  dC-siverit 
(Cato,  GelL),  siverint  (Plant.,  Curt.),  sivisset  (Cic.  Liv.).  Much  oftener  without 
-V-:  as,  dE-sii  (Sen.),  sisti  (Plant.,  Cic);  d6-sisti  often,  siit  once  (Ter.),  dS- 
siit  (Varr.,  Sen.,  &c.),  dC-sit  (Mart..  &c),  dC-siimus  (Lent.),  dS-simus  (893), 
sistis;  de-siCrunt  (Cic,  Liv.);  dS-sierat,  dS-sierit  (Cic);  dc-slssem,  &c., 
sisset,  Bissent,  dC-sisse.    For  siris,  &c,  see  893;  for  p5n5,  972. 

8pem5,  spurn  spemere  aprCvi  sprCtus 

stemO,  strew  Btemere  str&vi  strStua 
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965.  (r.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoje-  (834). 
crSscSy^ow  crSscere  crSvi  crCtus 
xA^t^^  getto  know           nSscere                nSvi                     ndtus  adjective 

Compounds :  i-gn5sc5,  i*^dvi,  i-^nGtum ;  fi-gn5sc5,  S-gnCvi,  fi-gni- 
tus;    co-niSscS,   c5-gn9vi,  cS-gnitus;   di-n5sc5,  di-n5vi,    rarely   dx- 

^n5sc5,  di-gnOv!,  — — ;   inter-n5sc5,  inter-n5vi, .     Old  passive 

infinitive  gnoscier  (inscr.  186  B.  c.)- 

pSsc5,/rtf</  pfiscere  pSvi  pSstus 

scisc5,  etiact  sciscere  scivi  scitus 

966.  (2^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼-, 
preceded  by  the  long  vowel  of  a  presumed  denominative  stem  (870), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tiu  : 

967.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

pets,  aim  at  petere  petivi  petltua 

In  the  perfect,  sometimes  pctii  (Cic,  Ov.,  Liv.,  Val.  Fl.,  Plin.  Ep,)^  petiei 
(inscr.),  pctl  late  (Sen.,  Sut.);  petiit  (Cic,  Hor.,  Tac,  Suet.),  petit  (Verg.,  Ov., 
Phaedr.,  Sen.,  Luc,  Suet),  petiisse  (Verg.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  Val.  Fl.,  Stat.). 

quaer5,  inquire  quaerere  quaesivi  quaesitus 

Compounds  sometimes  retain  ae  in  old  Latin,  hut  usually  have  i  for  ae  through- 
out :  as,  con-quir5,  con-quirere,  &c 

g68.  {b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco'.e-  (834). 

ab-olesc5,  vanish  away  ab-oiescerc  ab-olCvi  

ad-olSscS,  grow  up        ad-olSscere  ad-olSvi  ad-ultus 

con-cupisc5,/<an>6^r/0rcon-cupiscere  con-cuplvl  con-cupitus 

'^^oxmlscbf  fall  asleep    -dormiscere  -dormivi  

tH'OX^sc^j  grow  out       ez-olCscere  ez-olCvi  ez-oietus 

in-veterSsc5,  ^«/ j^/      in-veter5scere  in-veterSvi  

obs-olSsc5,  get  worn  out  obs-olCscere  obs-olCvi  obs-olCtus  adj. 

qui6sc5,  get  still  quiCscere  quiSvi  quietus  adjective 

re-sipisc5,  ^<^m^  ^0         re-sipiscere  re-sip!vi  

suCscd,  get  used  suCscere  suSvi  suStus 

vesperSscit, /v/j  </»j^   vesperfiscere  vesperSvit  

969.  (c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -iojc-  (836). 

cupiS,  want  cupere  cupivi  cup!tua 

'  Once  with  a  form  in  -ire  (791),  cupiret  (Lucr.). 
sapiS,  have  a  smack         sapere  saptvi  — 

Compounds  have  i  for  a:  as,  re-sipiS,  &c. 

970.  {d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -ssole-  (375). 

tiV'C^ss^j  send  for  ar-cCssere  ar-cCssivi  ar-cessitus 

Sometimes  ac-cersd,  &c :  infinitive  rarely  ar-cCssiri  or  ac-cersiri. 

cap6ss5,  undertake        capCssere  capCssivi  

facCssS,  do^  make  off      facSssere  facCssivi  facCssitus 

Perfect  system  rare :  facCssieris  or  facCsseris  (Cic),  facCssisset  (Tac). 

in-cSssS,  eUtack  in-c688ere  in-cSssIvi  

Wt%^9,h^  provoke  lacEssere  lacCssivi  lacessltus 
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PERFECT  STEM    IN   -U-. 

971.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -ere  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-n-  (873),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tua;  in  some 
participles  -tus  is  preceded  by  a  short  i,  thus,  -Itua  (910)  : 

972.  (a.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

al5,  bring  up                  alere                    alui                      altus,  later  alitus 
ZOV^^till^  stay  round^court  ZoXtX^                     COlui                       cultus 
con-cin5,  chime  with     con-cinerc  con-cinui  

A  compound  of  can5  (924, 823).    See  also  oc-cin5  and  prae-cin5. 
c5n-sul5,  consult  c5n-sulere  c5n-8ului  c5n-8ultus 

deps5,  knead  depsere  depsui  depstus 

ixtxa^^  growl      t  fremcre  fremui  

gctn6t  groan  gemere  gemul  

TQo\6,  grind                   molere                 molui                   molitus 
oc-cin5,  sing  ominously  oc-cinere  oc-cinui  

Once  with  reduplication,  oc-cecinerit  (Liv.). 
oc-culS,  hide  oc-calere  oc-cului  oc-cultus 

pisd,  pins5,  bray         p!sere,  pinsere  pinsui,  pisivi     pistus 

Once  (81S,  847)  pinsibat  (Enn.)*  Perfect  once  pinsui  (Pomp.),  once  (823,  893) 
pisiCrunt  (Van-.).  Perfect  participle  often  pinsitus  (Col.),  once  pinsus  (Vitr.). 
pGn5,/lace  pSnere  po-sul  po-situs 

A  compound  of  por-  and  sinO  (964).  Perfect  in  old  Latin  po-sivi  (893); 
po-8Ui  is  first  used  by  Ennius.  Perfect  participle  in  verse  sometimes,  po-8tus, 
-po-8tU8,  inposisse  (Plaut). 

pr^e'CinG, /lay  be/ore  prae-cinere        prae-cinui 

serS,  string  serere  -serui  sertus 

8tert5,  snore  stertere  (d6-8tcrtui)  

strepC,  maJke  a  racket  strepere  strepui  

tex5,  weave  texere  texui  textus 

tremO,  quake  tremere  tremui  

vomO,  throw  up  vomere  vomui  

g73.  (bJ)  With  reduplication  and  -o|c-  in  the  present  stem  (829). 
gignS,  beget  gignere  genu!  genitus 

Present  sometimes  also  without  reduplication,  genit,  &c.  (Varr.,  Lucr.). 

974.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e-  (831). 

ac-cumb5,  lie  by  ac-cumbere        ac-cubui  ac-cubitu8 

So  also  in-cumb5;  dis-cumbS  has  dis-cubui,  dis-cubitum.  Com- 
pounds with  de,  ob,  pr6,  re-,  and  sub,  have  -cubui, '-. 

975.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e-  (836). 

6-lici5,  coax  out  C-licere  C-licui  S-licitus 

rapid,  seito  rapere  rapui  rapt  us 

Compounds  have  i  for  a  in  the  present  and  perfect  systems,  and  e  in  the  perfect 
participle :  as,  C-ripiS,  C-ripere,  S-ripu!,  S-reptus.  Old  Latin  has  u  in  d6- 
nipier  and  in  sub-rupi5,  sub-rupere,  sub-rupui,  sub-ruptus;  shortened 
forms  are:  surpuit,  surpuerit  (Plaut.),  surpit  (Plant,  prol.),  surpere  (Lucr.), 
surpite,  surpuerat  (lior.).    For  sub-repsit  (Plaut.),  see  887. 
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976.  {e.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scoje-  (835) ;  for  com-pSscui,  see  855 


%R^%z^i  get  iour 
alCscd,  grew  up 
SrCscS,  dry  vp 
caiesc5,  get  warm 
candSsc5,  get  white 
c9n8sc5,  get  grey 
clfirSscS,  get  bright 
com-pesc5,  check 


acCscere 

alSscere 

SrSscere 

calCscere 

candCscere 

cSnSscere 

clSrSscere 

com-pescere 


con-tice8c5,  get  all  still  con-ticCscere 


-acul 
(co-alui) 
-firui 
.-calui 
-candul 
cSntti 
clarui 

com-pescul 
con-ticul 


(co-alitus) 


Also  in  the  present  system,  con-ticisc5,  con-ticiacere,  &c. 


crSbrSscO,  get  common 
crQd6sc5,  wax  bad 
-dolSscS,  get  pained 
(S^rCscS,  get  hard 
e-vilC8C9|  get  cheap 
fervCscO,  boil  up 
fl5rSsc5,  blossom  out 
horrCscS,  bristle  up 
Iangu68c5,  get  weak 
latCsc5,  hide  away 
liquCscS,  melt 
madescS,  get  moist 
marcCscO,  pine  away 
mfitOrSscS,  ripen 
nigrS8c5,  get  black 
n5tS8C5,  get  known 
ob-mQtSscS,  get  still 
ob-8urdCsc5,  get  deaf 
oc-callSsc5,  get  hard 
pallSscS,  grow  pale 
ptltSsc5,  get  soaked 
rigesc5,  st^en  up 
rubS8c5,  redden 
8SnS8c5,  get  well 
sen6sc5,  grow  old 
8tUpSsc5,  get  da%:d 


crCbrCscere 

crQdCscere 

-dolSscere 

dQrSscere 

e-vilCscere 

fervSscere 

flSrSscere 

horrCscere 

languCscere 

latSscere 

liquSscere 

madCscere 

marcCscere 

matfirCscere 

nigrCscere 

nOtSscere 

ob-mUtescere 

ob-surdCscere 

oc-callCscere 

pallCscere 

pCitescere 

rigCscere 

rubCscere 

sfinCacere 

senCscere 

stupCscere 


-crebrui 

(re-crt&dui) 

-dolui 

dtlrui 

e-vilul 

-ferbui,  -fervi 

-fl5rui 

-homii 

langul 

-litui 

(de-licui) 

madui 

(6-marcui) 

mStanil 

nigrui 

n5tu! 

ob-mtltui 

ob-surdui 

oc-callui 

pallui 

pt&tui 

rigui 

nibui 

-sSnui 

-senui 

(ob-stupui) 


Also  op-stipSsc5  or  ob-stip6sc0,  op-stipul  or  ob-8tipui. 


t3bC8C5,  waste  away 
tepCscO,  get  lukewarm 
-tlmSsc5,  get  scared 
torpSscO,  get  numb 
tremCscS,  quake 


tSbCscere  tSbui  

tepCscere  tepul  

-timCscere  -timui'  

torpCscere  torpui  

tremSscere         (con-tremul)  

Also  in  the  present  system,  con-trem!8C5,  con-tremiscere,  &c. 

tumSscS,  swell  up  tumCscere  -tumui  

"vvX^^tt^  get  strong         valCscere  -valui  

vSnCscS,  wane  vfinCscere  (C-vSnu!)  
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DEPONENTS   IN  -I. 

^7.  (I.)  The  following  deponents  in  -I  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -tns,  except  morior,  which  has  -tuns: 

gyS.  (a).  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|e.  (829). 

fruor,  enjoy  f  rui  frQctus 

IcM^nor,  speak  loqui  locQtus 

queror,  complain  queri  questus 

8equor,>/^w  sequi  seciltus 

979.  (*.)  With  the  present  stem  in  a  nasalized  root  followed  by  -o|e-  (831). 
t^Ti%OX^  get  quit  fungi  fOnctus 

980.  (r.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -scole-  (834). 
apiscor,  lay  hold  of  apisci  aptus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  for  a:  as,  ad-ipiscor,  ad-ipisci,  ad-eptus. 

com-miniscor,  devise                  com-minisci  com^mentus 

eX'pergiscoT,  stretch  myselfwaJbe  ex-pergisci  ex-per-r«ctU8 

Perfect  participle  rarely  ex-pergitus  (Lucil.,  Lucr.). 

nanciscor,^                              nanciscl  nactus,nanctua 

niscori  am  born                           nisci  nfitus 

ob-liviscor,/0r^                         ob-liviaci  ob-litua 

paciscor,  bargain                        pacisci  pactua 

Compounds:  dC-peciacor,  dC-pecisci,  dS-pectua;  com-pectus. 

pro-ficiscor,  start  on                   pro-ficisci  pro-fectus 

ulciscor,  avenge                             ulclacl  Qltus 

981.  (d,)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

morior,  die  mori  mortuus 

orior,  rise  oriri  ortus 

potior,  master  potiri  potitus 

For  forms  in  -iri  of  these  three  verbs,  see  791.  For  potiri,  twice  poti  (Enn.,  Pac.). 

982.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -I  have  the  perfect  participle 
in  -SUB  (912): 

983.  (rt.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -o|c.  (829). 

Ifibor,  tumble  down  iSbi  lapsus 

nitor,  rest  on  niti  nisus,  nixus 

&tor.  use  titi  Qsus 

984.  (b.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -sco|e.  (834). 
dC-fetiscor,  get  tired  out  dC-fetlsci  dC-f essus 

985.  {c.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -to|e-  (835). 

am-plector,  hug  round  am-plecti  am-plexus 

com-plector,  hug  up  com-plecti  corn-plexus 

986.  (d.)  With  the  present  stem  in  -io|e.  (836). 

gradior,  step  gradi  gressus 

patior,  suffer  pati  passus 

Compounds  of  these  two  verbs  have  e  for  a :  as,  ad-gredior,  per-petior, 
per-pessus;  for  forms  of  -gredior  in  -iri,  see  791. 
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Words:  Inflection. 


II.   Denominative  Verbs. 

987.  Most  verbs  in  -fire,  -8re,  and  -ire  (or  in  •firi^-Sri,  and 
-iri),  are  denominatives. 

988.  Some  primitives  from  vowel  roots  have  the  form  of  denomi- 
natives in  the  present  system,  or  throughout;  and  some  verbs  with 
a  denominative  present  system  have  the  perfect  and  perfect  participle 
formed  directly  from  a  root. 

(I.)    VERBS  IN   -fire. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM  WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

989.  (I.)  The  following  verb  in  -Sre  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (859) : 

st5,  stand  stSre  stetl  

For  -stiti,  see  S60.  The  compound  prae-8t5  has  rarely  the  perfect  participle 
prae-8tatU8  (Brut.,  Piin.),  and  prae-stitus  (Liv.). 

990.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -are  have  a  perfect  stem  consist- 
ing of  a  root  which  ends  in  -▼-  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the 
perfect  participle  in  -tna: 

iuvG,  help  iuvSre  iavi  iQtus  once 

For  iuerint,  ad-iuer5,  and  ad-iuerit,  see  891.     Perfect  partidple  usual  only 

in  the  compound  ad-itltU8. 

Iav6,  bathe  lavire  Ifivi  lautua 

Forms  in  -crc  are  very  common  in  the  present  tense  (820) :  lavis  (Plaut.,  Hor.), 

lavit  (Plaut,  Lucr.,  Catull.,  Verg.,  Hor.),  lavimus  (Hor.).  !«▼»*«';  (Val.Fl.), 

Iavit5  (Cato),  lavere  often,  lavr(Porap.).    Perfect  partiaple  often  IStua  (81)  in 

writers  of  the  empire;  supine,  lautum,  lavfitum. 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -v-  OR   -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN   -V-. 

991.  {la,)  Two  verbs  in  -are  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v-  (869), 
and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tua,  both  preceded  by  a  long 
-a-  of  the  root : 

flO,  biow                        flare                    flavi                    flatus 
nO,  swim  narc  navl  

992.  (i^.)  Most  verbs  in  -are  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -fi- :  as, 

lauda,/rai«  laudarc  laudavi  laudatus 

libers, /r«  libcrare  liberavi  liberatus 

nSminO,  name  naminarc  nSminavi  nSminatus 

ap6r0,/«^^  sperare  sp«ravi  spCratus 
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PERFECT   STEM    IN    -U-. 

W3-  {*■)  The  following  verbs  in  -fire  have  the  perfect  stem  m  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus ;  in  some  parti- 
ciples, -ttu  is  preceded  by  a  short  i,  thus,  -ituB  (910): 
crepQ,  ratlU  crepfire  crepui  (in-crepitus) 

Forms  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are:   in-crepSvit  (Plaut.)»  dis- 
crepfivit  (Varr.),  in-creparit  (Suet.). 
cul>0,  lie  cubSre  cubui  

Forms  of  the  perfect  system  in  -v-  (823)  are:  ex-cubfiverant  (Caes.),  cu- 
bSris  (Prop.)}  in-cubSvere  (Plin.),  cubSsse  (Quintil.).  Compound  perfect 
paurtidple  in-cubitus  (Plin.). 

domS,  tame  domSre  domui  domitus 

€-nec5,  murder  C-necSre  C-necui  C-nectus 

The  simple  verb  has  necfivi,  necStus;  twice  necuit  (Enn.,  Phaedr.).     S- 
necO  sometimes  has  i  for  e  in  the  present  and  perfect  system ;  once  (823)  C-nicfivit, 
and  once  (887)  e-nicfi8s5  (Plaut);  perfect  participle  also  C-necatus  (Plin.). 
fricO,  rub  down  fricfire  fricui  frictus 

Perfect  participle  also  fricStU8(Vitr.),  c5n-fricStU8  (Varr.,  Plin.),  dC-fricStus 
(CatuU.,  Col.,  Plin.),  in-fricfitus  (Col.,  Plin.),  per-fricStus  (Vitr.,  Plin.). 

micS,  quiver  micSre  micui  

So  the  compounds ;  except  dl-mic5,  di-micSvi,  di«micStum ;  twice  in  pen- 
tameter verse  (823)  di-micuisse  (Ov.). 

-plic5,  >/(e/  -plicfire  -plicui  -plicitus 

A  few  forms  of  the  present  system  of  the  simple  verb  occur.  In  the  perfect  and 
perfect  participle  usually  -plicS^,  -plicfitus;  but  sometimes  ap-plicui  (Ciconce, 
Tib.,  Ov.,  Liv.,  Sen.,&c.);  com-plicui  (Sen.),  ez-pHcuI  (Verg.,  Hor.,  Liv.,  Sen., 
&C.),  im-plicul  (Verg.,  Tib.,  Ov.,  Sen.,  &c);  ap-plicitus  (Col..  Quintil.,  Plin. 
Ep.\  ex-plicitus  (Caes.,  Sen.,  Plin.  Ep.\  im-plicitus  (Plant.,  Cic,  Liv.);  once 
re-plictas  (Stat.). 
secO,  cut  secSre  secui  sectus 

The  compound  with  ez  sometimes  has  i  for  e;  once  (823)  exicfiveris  (Cato). 

son5,  sound  Bonfire  sonul  

Also  (820)  sonit,  sonunt  (Enn.,  Ace.),  sonere  (Ace  Lncr.);  re-sonunt 
(Enn.).   Perfect  (S23)  re-sonfirint  (Hor.),  re-sonfivit  (Man.),  sonfittlrus  (Hor.). 

ton5,  thunder                tonfire  tonui                   (at-tonitu8) 

Once  (820)  tonimus  (Varr.).  Perfect  participle  once  in-tonStus  (Hor.). 

vtX^,  forbid                   vetfire  vetui                   vetitus 

In  old  Latin,  votO,  &c.  (107).  Perfect  once  (823)  vetfivit  (Pers.). 

DEPONENTS  IN  -firl. 

994.  There  are  many  deponents  in  -ari;  with  the  perfect  participle 
in  -Stns:  as, 
hortor,  exhort  hortfiri  hortfitus 

For  the  primitive  fMA,  speak,  and  compounds,  see  the  dictionary. 
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(2.)    VERBS  IN  -ere. 

(A.)    PERFECT  STEM   WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

^5.  (i.)  The  following  verbs  in  -6re  have  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  {859),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -aus  (912): 
mordeS,  bite  mordSre  momordi  morsus 

The  compound  prae-mordeO  has  once  (823)  praermorsisset  (Plaut). 
pende5,  am  hung  pendSre  pependi  

The  compound  pr5-pende9  has  the  perfect  participle  pr5-pSnsus. 
8ponde5,  covenant         spondSre  spopondl  spOnsus 

For  dC-spondi  and  re-spondi,  see  860 ;  rarely  dS-spopondi  (Plaut.). 
tended,  sJtear  tondSre  -totondi, -tondl  tOnsus 

For  de-tondunt  ( Varr. ),  see  821 .  Perfect  only  in  the  compounds  at -tondl  and 
dS-tondi  (860);  once  d6-totonderat  (Varr.),  and  perhaps  de-totondit  (Enn.). 

gg6.  (2tf.)  The  following  verbs  in  -5re  have  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  root  which  ends  in  -▼-  and  has  a  long  vowel  (864),  and 
the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus  : 
caveS,  lookout  cavCre  cSvi  cautus 

faveG,  am  friendly  favCre  fSvi  

foved,  warm^  cherish       fovCre  fOvi  fStus 

moveO,  move  movCre  mOvi  mStus 

For  short  forms  in  the  perfect  system,  particularly  in  compounds,  see  891. 
voveS,  vow  vovCre  v6vi  vGtus 

997,  (2^.)  Three  verbs  in  -8re  have  a  perfect  stem  consisting  of  a 
consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (864),  and  the  perfect  participle  in 

JKXXA  (912): 

8ede5,  sit  sedSre  sEdi  -sessus 

Real  compounds  have  i  for  e  in  the  present  system :  as,  ob-8ide5,  &c.  Com- 
pounds with  dis-,  prae,  and  re-  have  no  perfect  participle. 

strides,  grate  stride  re  stridi  

Often  with  a  present  system  in  -ere  (821). 
vide5,  see  vidCre  vidi  visus 

998.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -6re  have  a  perfect  stem  ending 
in  two  consonants  (866),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in 
-BUS  (912) : 

ferve5,  Iml  fervSre  fervi,  ferbui       

Sometimes  with  forms  in  -ere  (821 )  in  verse.    The  perfect  system  is  rare. 
prande5,  lunch  prandCre  prandi  prSnsus 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM  IN   -S-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR   -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

(irt.)  The  following  verbs  in  -5re  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
1),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tUB : 
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«nge5,  iturtase 

angCre 

aozi 

ifi-dulsre5,  amkmd 

in-dulgCre 

in-dulsi 

IQcefi,  beam 

IQcSre 

IQxi 

IQg^eo,  moum 

lagCre 

mzi 

torqueO,  twist 

torque  re 

torsi 

aucttts 


tortus 

XOOO.  (i^.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-a-  (868),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -sua  (912)  : 

9l^e^i  feel  cold  algCre  alsi  

irdeS,  bloMe  ardSre  Srsi  

cO-nive5,ivxM>&tfM^^//n^c5-nIvere  cO-nIzi,  cO-idvI 

The  perfects  cO-niid  (Turp.),  c5-nivl  (Crass.),  occur  once  each. 
ba\%t^,/ash  fulgCre  fulsi  

Forim  of  the  present  in  -ere  (821)  occur  io  verse :  fulgit  (Poznp.,  Lucil., 
Lncr.),  fulgere  (Pac.,  Ace.,  Lucil.,  Lucr.,  Verg.) ;  ef-fulgere  (Verg.,  Claud.). 

haereS,  stick  haerSre  haesi  

iubeS,  order  iubCre  illssi  iUasua 

In  old  Latin,  iovbeg,  &c.,  xovsi,  xvsi,  ftc  (insar.). 

maneO,  stay  manure  mSnsi  mansum 

miilced,  stroke  mulcCre  mulsi  mulsus  adjective 

Perfect  participle  per-mulsus  rare  (Comif.,  Varr.). 

mulgeO,  milk  mulgCre  mulsi  mulsus  once 

Tided,  loHgk  ridCre  risi  -rfsus 

BuSdeO,  adviu  sufidSra  su&ti  su&sus 

tergeOy  tripe  tergCre  tersi  tersus    ^ 

For  fonns  in  -ere  in  the  present,  as  tergit,  &c.  (Varr.,  Prop.,  Stat.,  Col.), 
seeSai. 

turge5,  am  swelling       turgCre  tursi  once  — 

Of  the  perfect  system,  turscrat  (Enn.). 

srgcO,  >«fA  urgCre  ursi  

PERFECT  STEM  IN   -v-  OR  -U-. 
PERFECT  STEM   IN  -V-. 

lOOl.  (in.)  The  following  verbs  in '-ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-▼-  (869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tua,  both  preceded  by  a  long 
-i-  of  the  root : 

de-leO,  wi>«#M/  dC-lCre  dC-lCvl  dS-lCtua 

fleS,  weep  flere  flCvi  flStus 

ne6,  spin  nCrc  nCvi  

For  neunt  (Tib.),  see  837. 

-pleO,///  -pl€re  -pKvi  -pl€tQ« 
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1002.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -6re  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼- 
(869*),  preceded  by  long  -I-,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -toB,  preceded 
by  short  -i-  of  the  root : 

cie5,  set  a  going  ciSre  civl  citus 

Somewhat  defective;  also  with  a  form  in  -ire  (821).  For  the  perfect  participle 
of  compounds,  see  919. 

1003.  (ir.)  The  following  verb  in  -6re  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -itus  (910)  : 

ab-ole5,  destroy  ab-olSre  ab-olCvi  ab-olitus 

PERFECT  STEM   IN  -U-. 

1004.  (2tf.)  Most  verbs  in  -6re  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -u- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tus,  which  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  short  i  (910):  as, 

6oce6f  teacA  docCre  docui  doctus 

habe5,  Aave  habCre  habui  habitus 

.  So  also  post-habe5;  other  compounds  have  i  for  a  :  as,  pro-hibe5,  pro- 
hibCre,  pro-hibui,  pro-hibitus;  twice  contracted,  pr5bet,  prObeat  (Lucr.). 
Compounds  with  d6  and  prae  are  regularly  contracted,  dCbed,  praebe5,  &c :  but 
in  Plautus  once  de-hibuisti,  and  regularly  prae-hibeS,  &c.,  tnroughout. 

mereS,  earn  merCre  merui  meritus 

Often  deponent  (800) :  mereor,  merCri,  meritus. 

misceO,  mix  miscSre  miscul  mixtus,  mistus 

The  present  stem  is  an  extension  of  the  suffix  -sco|».  (834) ;  -sc-  of  the  present 
runs  over  i^to  the  perfect. 

moneS,  advise  monSre  monul  monitua 

places,  am  ^leasing        placSre  placul  placitus 

So  the  compounds  com-placeO  and  per-placeO;  dis-pliceO  has  i  for  a 
throughout. 

faced,  Ao/d  my  tongue     tacCre  tacui  tacitus  adjective 

The  compound  re-tice5  has  i  for  a  and  no  perfect  participle. 

tent6,AoId  tenCre  tenu!  -tentus 

Compounds  have  i  fot  e  in  the  present  and  perfect :  as,  dS-tine5,  d€>tinui, 
de-tentus. 

terreG,  scare  terrCre  terrul  territus 

torreS,  roast  torrere  torrui  tostus 

1005.  (2^.)  The  following  verb  in  -ere  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -n- 
(874),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -bob  (912)  : 

c^ntt^f  efiUHt,  rate  cCnsSre  cCnsui  cSnsus 
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1006.  (3.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Sre  have  the  perfect  stem 
in  -u-  (874),  and  no  perfect  participle  (907) ; 

arceO,  rA^e/fc  arcCre  arcui  

The  compounds  co-erce5  and  ex-erce5  have  e  f or  a,  and  perfect  participles 
co-ercitus  and  ex-ercitus. 

cale5»  am  warm  calSre  calul  ^-.^ 

candeS,  ^/#w  w>li^«         candCre  candul  

careO,  A/Rv  xof  carCre  cam!  

dole9,  a^^  dolCre  dolnf  

egeO,  need  egCre  cgul  

The  compound  xnd-ige5,  ind-igCre,  ind-igui, ,  has  i  for  e, 

^^TsAtLti^^  stick  oiu  e-minCre  C-minu!  

fl5re5,  ^/4wm  flSrCre  flSruI 

horre5,  bristie  up  horrCre  homii  

iaceO,  Ik  iacCre  iacui  

\sXt)^^Uekid  latere  latui  

yX'L^y  am  rated  licCre  licul  

liqueO,  am  melted  liquCre  licui  

madeO,  am  soaked  madCre  madui  

niteS,  shine  nitCre  nitui  

noced,  am  hurtful  nocCre  nocui  

ole5,  smell  olSre  olul  

For  forms  in  -ere  in  the  present  system,  see  821. 

paUe<(,  look  pate  pallCre  pallui  

p^t6,ttfailonjamo6edieMlplkrBTt  pSrui  

pate5,  am  open  patSre  patui  

rigeO,  am  stiff  rigSre  rigu!  

sileO,  am  silent  silCre  silui  

sorbeG,  suck  up  sorMre  sorbul  

The  perfect  system  of  the  simple  verb  is  rare:  sorbuit,  sprbuerint  (PUn.);  also 
(823)  sorpsit  (Val.  Max.);  ab-8orbe5  and  ez-8orbe5  have  -sorbul;  butab- 
sorpai  (Plin.),  ez-sorps!  (Luc). 

8tude5,  am  eager  8tud€re  atudul  

stupeS,  am  dated  atupCre  atupu!  

timeO,/;ar  tim€re  timuf  

vale5,  am  strong  valCre  valui  

v\ge6,  feel  strong  vigCre  vigul  

Z007.  For  audeO,  gaudeS,  and  aoleO,  see  801 ;  for  lubet  or  libet,  licet, 
xniseret,  oportet,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet,  see  815  and  8f 6. 

DEPONENTS  IN  -irl. 

1008.  (la.)  The  foUowiDg;  deponent  in  -Srlhas  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in -tna: 

reor,  reckon,  think  rCrf  <.    ratus 
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Z009.  (i^.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Sri  have  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tas,  which  is  preceded  by  a  short  1(910): 
liceor,  bid  licCri  licitus 

misereor,  pity  miserCri  miserittis 

Perfect  participle  also  misettus  (Val.  Max.,  Sen.,  Curt.)*  Active  forms  are: 
miserCte,  miserCrent  (Enn.),  miserefts  (Ter.),  miseret  (Lucr.),  miserent 
(Val.  Fl.).   Passive  forms  are  sometimes  used  impersonaUy  (724):  as,  miserCtnr,  &c 

tueor,  look  to,  protect  tuCri  tuitns  late 

Forms  in  -i  also  occur  in  verse  (821).    As  perfect  participle,  generally  tiltitns. 

vereor,  am  awed  at  verCrl  veritus 

lOlO.  (2.)  One  deponent  in  -firf  has  the  perfect  participle  in 
(912): 
fateor,  confess  fatCri  fassus 

Compounds  have  i  and  e  for  a :  as,  cOn-fiteor,  cSn-fessus. 


(3.)     VERBS   IN   -ire. 
(A.)    PERFECT  STEM   WITHOUT  A  SUFFIX. 

1011.  {la,)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  reduplicated  perfect 
stem  (861),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -ttu: 

re-periO,  ^i«<^  re-perire  re-pperl  re-pertus 

1012.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Iro  has  no  reduplication  in  the 
perfect  stem,  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tos: 
com-peri5,^n</0M/       com-petire         com«peri  com-pertus 

As  deponent:  com-periar  (Ter.),  com-perior  (Sail.,  Tac). 

ZOI3.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  a  perfect  stem  con- 
sisting of  a  consonant  root  with  a  long  vowel  (862),  and  the  perfect 
participle  in  -tas : 
veni5,  come  venire  v8id  ventum, -ventus 

For  e-venunt,  C-venat,  C-venant,  ad-venat,  per-venat,  see  Ssa. 

(B.)    PERFECT  STEM   IN   -a-,  OR  IN  -v-  OR  -u-. 
PERFECT  STEM    IN   -S-. 

X0X4.  (I.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Iro  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -•• 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tna: 
farciO,  stuf  farcire  farsi  fartus 

Compounds  have  usually  e  for  a  throughout. 

fulciS,  prop  fulcire  fulsl  fultus 

hanriO,  drain  haurire  hausl  haustus 

A  perfect  subjunctive  haurierint  is  quoted  from  Varro  (823). 
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saepiO,  hedge  in  saepire  saepti  saeptus 

sanciO,  AaiUw  sancire  sanzi  sinctus  adjective 

Perfect  participle  rarely  sancitus  (Lucr.,  Liv.).  A  pluperfect  sancierat  is 
quoted  from  Poniponius  Secundus  (823). 

sarciO,  /afcA  sarcire  aarsi  sartus 

vinciO,  ^nd  vincire  vinzi  vinctus 

ZO15.  (2.)  The  following  verb  in  -Iro  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -s- 
(868),  and  the  perfect  participle  ii>  *sus  (912)  : 
sentiS, /w/  sentire  sCnsI  sCnsus 

The  compound  with  ad  is  generally  deponent  (800). 

PERFECT  STEM    IN   -V-. 

10x6.  (la.)  The  following  verb  in  -Ire  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -▼- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -toa,  both  preceded  by  a  long  I  of 
the  root : 
sci5,  Jbnotj  scire  aclvi  scitus 

1017.  (i^.)  The  following  verb  in  -Iro  has  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tna : 

sepeliS,  ^ry  sepelire  aepellvl  sepultus 

1018.  (ic)  Most  verbs  in  -ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in  -v- 
(869),  and  the  perfect  participle  in  -tus,  both  preceded  by  a 
form  of  the  present  stem  in  long  -i-  :  as, 

audid,  hear  audire  audlvi  auditus 

PERFECT  STEM    IN    -U-. 

1019.  (2.)  The  following  verbs  in  -Ire  have  the  perfect  stem  in 
-n-  (874),  and  the  perfect  participle,  when  used,  in  -tna : 

am-ici5,  don  am-icire  am-icui  am-ictus 

Perfect  rare:  once  am-icui  (Brut.),  once  am-izi  (Varr.). 
ap-eriO,  o/en  ap-erire  ap-erui  ap-ertus 

op-eri5,  caver  over         op-erire  op-crui  op-ertus 

saliO,  /rtf/  salire  salul  

Compounds  have  i  for  a  throughout:  as,  In-siliO.  A  perfect  system  in  -v- 
(823,  893),  as  ez-silivi,  occurs  in  kite  writers  (Col.,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.). 

DEPONENTS    IN   -iri. 

1020.  (la.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Irl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -tna: 

ez-perior,  try  ez-periri  ez-pertus 

op-perior,  wait  for  op-perirl  cp-pertus 

Perfect  participle  once  op-peritU8  (Plant.). 
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1021.  (i^.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Irl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -itus: 

blandior,  am  agreeabU               blandlrl  blanditus 

largior,  shoiver                          larglti  largitus 

mentior,  teil  lies                        mentiri  mentitus 

mSlicr,  work  hard                        mSliri  m51itU8 

partior,  share                            partiri  partitus 

sortior,  draw  lots                       sortiri  sortitus 

1022.  (2.)  The  following  deponents  in  -Xrl  have  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple in  -BUS  (912): 

metier,  measure                          mCtiri  mCnsus 

ordior,  begin                             ordiri  orsus 
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PART  SECOND  ^  SENTENCES 


The  Simple  Sentence  and  its  Parts. 

1023.  A  Sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  by  means  of  a 
verb.  The  Subject  is  that  which  is  spoken  of.  The  Predicate 
is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

1024.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  one  which  has 
only   one   subject   and   one   predicate. 

Thus,  Rhodanus  fluit,  the  Rhone  flaws^  is  a  simple  sentence :  the  subject 
18  Rhodanus  and  the  predicate  is  flu(t. 

1035.  The  sentence  may  be  declarative^  stating  a  fact,  exclamatory^  crying 
out  about  something,  interrogtUive^  asking  a  question,  or  imperative^  giving  a 
command. 

The  Subject. 

1026.  The  subject  is  a  substantive,  or  any  word  or  words 
having  the  value  of  a  substantive. 

1027.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative 
case. 

1028.  The  subject  may  be  expressed,  or  may  be  merely  indicated 
by  the  person  ending. 

1029.  (i.)  With  the  first  or  the  second  person,  the  subject  is  expressed 
by  a  personal  pronoun  (ego  tQ,  nOs  vSs)  only  when  somewhat  emphatic,  or 
in  an  indignant  question.  Otherwise  the  verb  of  the  first  or  second  person 
is  not  attended  by  a  personal  pronoun :  as,  eram,  /  tons,  erfis,  thou  wert, 

XO30.  The  subject  is  regularly  omitted  when  it  is  general  and  indefinite^  in  the 
first  person  plural ;  as,  intellegimus,  we  understand;  and  second  person  singular, 
as :  putfirCs,  you^  or  anybody  would  have  thought, 

Z03X.  The  subject  of  the  first  or  s^nd  person  is  sometimes  a  substantive,  con-  • 
trary  to  the  English  idiom  :  as,  Hannibal  pet5  pficem,  I  Hannibal  am  suing  for 
peace,    pATS  spect^t^rutti  scls,  a /art  0/ you  spectators  hnows,    exorifire  ali« 
quis  nostris  ex  ossibus  fUtOTt/rom  out  our  bones  mayst  some  avenger  spring. 
trecenti  conitlrSvimus,  three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  an  oath  together, 
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Z032.  (2.)  With  the  third  person  the  subject  is  regularly  expressed, 
unless  the  general  '  he  she  it/  or  *  they '  implied  in  the  person  ending  is 
definite  enough. 

ZO33.  The  third  person  plural  often  refers  to  people  in  general,  particularly  el 
verbs  meanini;  say,  nams  or  £al/f  thini^  and,  with  voleO  added,  of  other  verbs  aJso : 
as,  f erunt,  they  say^  people  say^  or  i/u  world  says.  The  singular  verb  inquit,  b 
rarely  used  in  the  sense  ol  says  satm^ody^  it  will  be  satd,  or  quotka, 

ZQ34.  Some  verbs  have  no  subject  at  all  in  the  third  person  singular; 
these  are  called  Impersonal.  Such  are :  a  few  verbs  expressing  '  operations 
of  nature,'  five  veros  of  *  mental  distress,*  and  any  verb  used  to  denote 
merely  the  occurrence  of  action,  without  reference  to  any  doer :  as, 

(a.)  Iflcet,  it  is  light,  IQcSscit,  //  />  getting  light;  pluit,  it  rains,  fulget, 
it  lightens,  tonat,  it  thunders,  (b.)  miseret,  /'/  moves  to  pity,  paenitet,  /'/  rr- 
ptnts,  piget,  //  grieves,  pudet,  it  puts  to  shame,  taedet,  it  bores,  {c.)  bene 
erat,  it  went  well;  pQgnfitur,  there  is  fighting,  pflgnfitum  est,  there  was 
fy^hting.    See  also  816. 

The  Predicate. 

1035.  The  predicate  is  either  a  verb  alone,  or  a  verb  of  indeter- 
minate meaning  with  a  predicate  nominative  added  to  complete  the 
sense. 

Verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  are  such  as  mean  am  (something),  become, 
remain,  seem,  am  thought,  am  called  or  named,  am  chosen. 

1036.  The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  it  is  easily  understood.  So 
particularly  such  everyday  verbs  as  mean  am,  do,  say,  come,  and  go,  in  proverbs 
and  maxims,  in  short  questions,  and  in  emphatic  or  lively  assertion  or  de* 
scription:  as, 

quod  hominCs,  tot  sententiae,  sc.  sunt,  as  many  men,  so  many  minds. 
omnia  praeclSra  rftra,  sc.  sunt,  all  that*s  very  fair  is  rare,  mortuus  CO- 
mis,  sc.  est,  he  died  at  Cumae.  bene  mihl,  sc.  sit,  be  it  well  with  me,  i.  e.  a 
health  to  me.    haec  hfictenus,  sc.  dicam,  thus  much  only,  or  no  more  of  this. 

Enlargement  of  the  Simple  Sentence. 

1037.  The  parts  of  the  simple -sentence  may  be  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions. The  commonest  enlargements  of  the  subject  and  of  the  predi- 
cate are  the  following. 

1038.  I.  The  subject  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
attributes,  appositives,  or  objects. 

1039.  (i.)  An  Attribute  is  an  essential  addition  to  a  substan- 
tive, uniting  with  it  as  one  idea.     The  attribute  may  be : 

X040.  (a.)  Genitive  of  a  substantive  of  different  meaning,  denoting  the 
asent,  possessor,  or  the  like :  as,  metus  hostium,  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.  e. 
which  they  feel,    hostium  castra,  camp  of  the  enemy. 

1041.  (b.)  Genitive  or  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  in 
agreement :  as,  puer  sCdecim  annOrum,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years ;  bovCs  mirl 
specie,  kine  ofwondrotts  beauty. 
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Z049.  (r.)  A  noun  in  the  same  case,  either  an  adjectlTe  or  participle,  or 
else  a  substantive  used  adjectively:  as,  pUgna  CannCnsis,  the  battle  0f 
Cannot ;  civitStCs  victae,  the  conquered  communities ;  victor  ROmulus 
rfz,  victorious  kin^  Hamulus. 

Z043.  (d.)  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  ablative  with  a  preposition: 
as,  pftgna  ad  Caimfis,  the  battle  near  Cannot,  vir  sine  metfl,  a  man  without 
fiar  (1427). 

ZO44.  An  attribute  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a  proper  name :  as,  fortem 
GySn,  Gyas  the  brave.  Q.  LQcSnlus,  Ciusdem  5rdinit,  LucaniuSf  of  the  same 
rank.  It  is  much  oftener  attached  to  a  general  word  in  apposition  with  the  proper 
as,  vir  clftrissimus,  If.  Crassus,  the  illustrious  Crassus. 


1045.  (2.)  An  Appositive  is  a  separate  substantive  added  as  an 
explanation  to  another  substantive,  and  in  the  same  case,  but  not  iike 
the  attribute  uniting  with  it  as  one  idea :  as, 

avitum  malum,  rCgni  cupidS,  the  ancestral  curse,  ambition  for  a  crown. 
Hamilcar,  Mfirs  alter,  Hamilcar,  a  second  Mars.  Cornelia,  mSter  Grac- 
chOnim,  Cornelia^  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Teutomatus,  OUivicOnis  Hliua, 
rCz  Nitiobrogum,  Teutomatus^  the  son  of  Ollivico,  the  king  of  the  Nitiobroges. 

1046.  (3.)  The  Object  of  a  substantive  is  another  substantive 
of  different  meaning  in  the  genitive,  denoting  that  on  which  action  is 
exerted:  as, 

metus  hottium,/r4fr  of  the  enemy ^  i.  e.  which  is  felt  towards  them.  vCn« 
^}X^  honhvxoit  sale  of  the  goods. 

1047.  ^  substantive  in  any  case  may  be  modified  like  the  subject. 

1048.  II.  The  predicate  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
accusatives,  datives,  predicate  nouns,  or  adverbial  adjuncts. 

1049.  ('•)  '^hc  Accusative  denotes  the  object  of  the  verb ;  also 
extent,  duration,  and  aim  of  motion.     See  1124. 

1050.  (2.)  The  Dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  something  is 
or  is  cione.    See  1175. 

1051.  (3.)  A  predicate  noun,  either  substantive  or  adjective,  de- 
noting'  office,  time,  age,  order,  condition,'  or  the  like,  is  often  added  to 
other  verbs  besides  those  of  indeterminate  meaning  (1035):  as, 

IllniuB  aedem  dictfitor  dCdicfivit,  Junius  dedicated  a  temple  in  his  ca* 
pacity  as  dictator,  not  Junius  the  dictator,  litterfis  Qraecfis  senex  didici,  / 
learned  Greek  when  I  was  an  old  man,  princeps  in  proelium  ibat,  Qltimus 
excSdCbat,  he  was  alwavs  the  first  to  go  itito  kittle^  the  last  to  come  out.  For 
the  predicative  dative  of  the  suDstantive,  see  1219. 

Z052.  In  like  manner  a  noun  may  be  added  as  a  predicate  in  agreement  -^ 
with  a  substantive  in  any  oblique  case  :  as, 

8€  incolumCs  recipiunt,  they  come  back  safe,  ante  mC  cSnsulem,  be* 
fore  my  consulship.  DolSbellS  hoste  dCcrCtO,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  am 
enemy.    nltOri  duce,  vnth  nature  as  a  guide. 
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1053.  (4.)  An  Adverbial  Adjunct  is  either  an  oblique  case  of 
a  noun,  often  with  a  preposition,  or  an  adverb  denoting  *  place,  time, 
extent,  degree,  manner,  cause,'  or  'circumstances'  generally:  as, 

silentiS  proficiscitur,  he  marches  in  siletice.  in  e5  flflmine  pOns  erst, 
ever  that  river  there  was  a  bridge. 

1054.  A  predicate  substantive  may  be  modified  like  the  subiect.  An  adjectire, 
either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate,  may  be  modified  by  an  oblique  case  or  by  an 
adverb. 

Combination  of  Sentences. 

ZO55.  Simple  sentences  may  be  combined  in  two  differ- 
ent ways.  The  added  sentence  may  be  I.  Coordinate;  or 
II.  Subordinate. 

Thus,  in  )u  died  and  we  livedo  the  two  sentences  are  coordinate,  that  is, 
of  ec^ual  rank.  But  in  he  died  that  we  might  live^  the  sentence  beginning  with 
that  IS  subordinate.  In  either  combination  the  separate  sentences  are  often 
called  Clauses  or  Members,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  comprehensive 
sentence  of  which  they  are  parts. 


I.    THE  COMPOUND   SENTENCE. 

1056.  A  Compound  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  coordinate  simple  sentences: 
as, 

tQ  in6  amfis,  ego  t6  amd,  PI.  Most^  305,  thou  art  in  love  with  me,  Pm 
in  love  with  thee,  nox  erat  et  cael5  fulgSbat  IQna  serCnS  inter  tninOra 
sidera,  H.  Epod.  15,  i,  *twas  night,  and  in  a  cloudless  sky,  bright  rode  the  moon 
amid  the  lesser  lights.  S  t6  pet5,  m6  dCfendfis,  Fam.  15,  8, 1  ask  it  of  you, 
protect  me. 

1057,  A  compound  sentence  is  usually  abridged  when  the  members 
have  parts  in  common:  as, 

valebant  precCs  ct  lacrimae.  Mil.  34,  prayers  and  tears  had  weight, 
compound  subject,  for  valebant  precCs  et  valebant  lacrimae.  rogat 
Sratque  tC,  RA,  144,  he  begs  and  entreats  you,  compound  predicate,  for 
rogat  tC  Oratque  te.  anna  virumque  canO,  V.  1,1,  arms  and  the  man 
I  sing,  compound  object,  for  arma  can5  virumque  canO.  difl  atque 
icriter  pdgnStum  est,  i,  26,  1,  there  was  long  and  sharp  fighting,  for  diG 
ptlgnfitum  est  atque  Scriter  pflgnfttum  est. 


II.    THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

1058.   A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 
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centuriSnCs  praemittit  (main  sentence),  qui  locum  idOneum  castris 
dCli^ant  (subordinate  sentence),  2,  17,  i,  Ju  stttds  some  officers  ahead  to  select 
a,  suitable  spot  for  the  camp,  nunc  scio  (main  sentence),  quid  sit  Amor 
(subordinate  sentence),  V.  E.  8,  43,  now^  now  I  knaio  what  Eros  is,  i  tC 
p€t5  (main  sentence)^  ut  mC  dSfendSs  (subordinate  sentence), /<7m.  i^tT* 
I  ask  it  0/  you  that  you  protect  me. 

X059.  Several  sentences  are  often  subordinate  to  one  and  the  same 
main  sentence,  and  subordinate  sentences  may  in  their  turn  be  main 
sentences  to  other  subordinate  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence  b  is  subordinate  to  A,  and  c  to  Ab: 
{c.)  quaiis  esset  nStiira  mentis,  (b.)  qui  cQ^Oscerent,  {A,)  misit,  i, 
21,  I,  he  sent  some  people  to  see  what  the  character  of  the  hill  was. 

1060.  Subordinate  sentences  may  be  coordinated  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  main  sentences. 

Thus,  in  the  following  sentence,  b  and  b  are  both  subordinate  to  A,  but 
coordinate  with  each  other:  {A.)  his  rCbus  fiSbat,  {b.)  ut  et  minus  IStS 
▼agSrentur  {b.)  et  minus  facile  finitimis  bellum  inferre  possent,  i,  2,  4, 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  first  place^  they  did  not  roam  round  much,  and 
secondly ^  they  could  not  so  easily  make  aggressive  war  on  their  neighbours. 

1061.  A  subordinate  sentence  introductory  in  thought  to  the  main 
sentence,  though  not  necessarily  first  in  the  order  ol  the  words,  is 
called  a  Protasis;  the  main  sentence  which  completes  the  thought  is 
called  an  Apodosis :  as, 

quom  vidCbis  (protasis),  turn  sciCs  (apodosis),  PI.  B,  145,  when  thou 
see* St,  then  thouUt  know,  ut  sSmentem  fSceris  (protasis),  ita  metSs  (apo- 
dosis), DO.  2,  261,  as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap,  si  sunt  di  (protasis), 
benefici  in  hominCs  sunt  (apodosis),  Drv.  2,  104,  if  there  are  gods ,  they  are 
kind  to  men. 


AGREEMENT. 
(A.)    OF  THE  VERB. 

X062.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person:  as, 

praedia  mea  ttl  possidCs,  ego  aliCnfi  misericordifi  vivO,  RA.  i^^yoiu 
sir,  hold  my  estates,  it  is  by  the  compassion  0/  other  people  that  I  am  supported. 
Rhodanus  fluit,  i,  6,  2,  the  Rhone  flaws.  nOs,  n58,  dicO  apertC,  cSnsulCs 
dSsumus,  C  I,  3,  //  is  ourselves,  yes^  ourselves,  I  will  'speak  without  reserve, 
the  consuls,  who  Jail  in  our  duty.  v58  vQbis  cOnsulite,  7,  50,  4,  do  you  look 
out  for  yourselves     diffQgCre  nivSs,  H.  4,  7,  i,  scattered  and  gone  are  snows. 
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1063.  With  a  compound  subject,  two  constructions  are  ad- 
missible, as  follows. 

1064.  (i.)  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects,  the  verb  is 
often  in  the  plural :  as, 

(a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  Usdem  ferS  temporibus  fuCrunt 
C.  Cotta,  P.  Sulpicius,  Q.  Varius,  Cn.  Pomp5nius,  Br.  182,  in  about  the 
same  times  lived  Cotta,  Sulpicius^  Varius^  ana  Poniponius.  Things :  fid  68 
R5m3na,  iflstitia  imperSt5ris  in  for5  et  cflrifi  celebrantur,  L.  5,  27,  ii, 
the  chivalrous  principle  of  Ronie  and  the  square  dealing  of  her  captain  are 
trumpeted  in  market  place  and  council  halL  (b,)  "With  atque,  ct,  or  -que  : 
persons :  ez  his  Cotta  et  Sulpicius  facile  primfts  tulCrunt,  Br.  182,  of 
these  Cotta  and  Sulpicius  indisputably  bore  the  palm.  Things:  nox  et  amor 
vinumque  nihil  moderSbile  suftdent,  O.  Am.  i,  6»  591  darkmss  and  love 
and  wine  to  nothing  gavenwble  tempt,  cum  senfitus  populusque  R5mS- 
nus  pScem  comprobSverint,  I^  37,  45,  14,  when  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
Rome  sanction  peace,  {c.)  With  et  .  .  .  et:  persons:  et  Q.  M3ximus  ct 
1».  PauUus  iis  temporibus  fuCrunt,  Fam.  4, 6,  i»  both  Maximus  and  Faullus 
lived  in  such  times.  Things :  utr5sque  et  laudis  cupiditSs  et  timor  ign5- 
miniae  excitSbant,  7,  80,  5,  both  of  these  eagerness  for  glory  in  the  first  place 
and  secondly  fear  of  disgrace  spurred  on. 

ZO65.  The  plural  is  sometimes  demanded  by  the  meaning  of  the  verb :  as,  ifls  et 
inidria  nfitfirS  diifldicantur,  Leg.  i,  44,  right  atui  wrong  are  naturally  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other. 

1066.  (2.)  Often,  however,  with  two  or  more  singular  sub- 
jects, the  verb  is  put  in  the  singular ;  as, 

(a.)  Without  connectives:  persons:  tum  QorgiSs,  Thrasymachus, 
Prodicus,  Hippifis  in  mSgn5  honOre  fuit,  Br.  30,  at  that  time  Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus,  Prodicus,  and  Hippias  were  in  high  renown.  Things:  per- 
sufisit  nox,  amor,  vinum,  adulSscentia,  T.  Ad.  470,  the  witchery  was  nighty 
flirtation^  wine,  and  youth,  (b.)  With  atque,  et,  or  -que:  persons:  cQr 
LysiSs  et  Hyperides  amStur?  Br.  68,  why  is  a  Lysias  and  a  Hyperides 
idolized?  Things:  OaU5s  S  BeUris  Matrona  et  S€quana  dividit,  i,  2,  i, 
the  Matrona  and  Sequana  cut  off  the  GauU  from  the  Belgians,  senfttus 
populusque  ROmSnus  voluit,  L.  21,  40.  "^senate  and  people  of  Rome  or 
domed.  \c)  Withet  .  .  .  et:  persons  :  illam  ratiQnem  et  PompCius  et 
Flaccus  aectltus  est,  Flacc.  32,  that  nde  both  Pompey  and  Flaccus  followed. 
Things :  talis  senStOrum  et  dfignitSs  et  multitQdO  fuit.  Ph.  13,  13,  both  the 
position  and  number  of  the  senators  was  such. 

Z067.  With  two  or  more  singular  subjects  denoting  things,  and  making 
a  compound  idea,  a  singular  verb  is  very  common,  agreeing  either  with  the 
subjects  taken  as  a  unit,  or  with  the  nearest  t  as, 

(a.)  cum  tempus  necessitSsque  postulat,  dCcertandum  manQ  est, 
Off.  I,  81,  when  the  emergency  requires^  we  must  fight  it  out  by  hand,  tanta 
laetitia  ac  grStulStiO  fuit,  L.  10,  26,  4,  so  great  wets  the  demonstration  of  joy. 
{b.)  Cingetorigi  principStus  atque  imperium  est  triditum,  6,  8,  9,  the 
headship  and  command  was  assigned  to  Cingetorix. 

Z068.  (3.)  With  mixed  subjects,  singular  and  plural,  the  verb  may  like- 
wise be  either  plural  or  singular :  as, 
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(tf.)  vita  mora,  diyitiae  paupertis  omnis  hominCs  permovent,  Off. 
2»  37 >  ^^f^  <^^  deathy  richfs  and  poverty,  tell  mtuk  on  everybody,  {b.)  quanti) 
in  periculS  et  caatra  et  les^OnCs  et  imperStor  veraSrCtur,  2,  26,  5,  in 
'saktit  immittemt  peril  camp  and  legions  and  commander  were  itwolved.  h6c 
mihl  et  PeripatStici  et  AcadCmia  concCdit,  Ac,  2, 113,  this  point  both  Peri- 
patetics and  Academy  ^ant  me. 

ZO69.  The  phml  is  aometiiBes  used  with  a  siiiciibr  subject  limited  by  an  abhtiTe 
with  cum,  with:  as,  Synis  cum  1110  Tostro  cOnsusurrant,  T.  Hau,  473, 
Syrus  and  yn  man  of  yours  are  whispering  together.  Bocchus  cum  peditibus 
postrSmam  R5man0rum  aciem  tnvfidunt,  S.  /.  loi,  5,  Bocchus  with  the 
enfaniry  falls  on  the  rtreward  line  of  the  Romans.  Cicero  commonly  uses  a  siaguhr 
verb  in  this  combination,  Caesar  has  the  plural  once  only. 

zoya  (4.)  When  the  subjects  are  connected  by  nee  ...  nee,  aut,  or 
aut  .  .  .  aut,  the  verb  is  likewise  either  plural  or  singular:  as, 

(a.)  neque  multitlldO  hostium  neque  tS15nim  vis  arcCre  impetum 
€ius  Tiri  potuSnint,  L.  26,  5.  17,  neither  the  numbers  0/  the  enemy  nor  the 
shower  of  missiles  could  arrest  the  onslaught  of  that  intrepid  soul,  si  quid 
SOcratCs  aut  Aristippus  fCcerint,  Off.  i,  148,  f/  a  Socrates  or  an  Aristippus 
had  done  anything,  {b.)  neque  pSs  neque  mCns  satis  suom  officium 
facit,  T.  Eu.  729,  nor  foot  nor  mind  its  duty  doth  aright,  si  SOcratSs  aut 
AntisthenSs  diceret,  TD.  5,  26,  if  a  Socrates  or  am  Antisthenes  should  say  it, 

1071.  Collectives  have  usually  a  singular  verb.  But  the  plural  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  when  the  subject  is  separated  from  its  verb, 
or  is  to  be  supplied  from  a  preceding  clause :  as, 

cum  tanta  multitCidd  lapidCs  conicerent,  2,  6,  3,  when  such  a  throng 
were  throwing  stones,  is  civititi  persuSsit,  ut  dS  finibus  suis  exirent, 
I,  2,  I,  this  person  succeeded  in  inducing  the  community  to  leave  their  territory. 

1072.  The  verb  sometimes  a^es  with  an  appositive  explaining 
the  subject,  or  with  a  substantive  m  the  predicate :  as, 

[a.)  flammae  IStS  fllsae,  certiSris  clSdis  indicium,  prOgredi  longius 
prohibuit,  L.  10,  43,  1 1,  wide^spread  flames^  sign  of  a  surer  disaster,  pretfented 
a  further  advance.  When  urba,  oppidum,  civitls,  or  the  like,  is  added  to 
plural  nameA  of  places,  the  predicate  usually  agrees  with  the  appellative: 
as,  Corioli  oppidum  captum,  L.  2. 33,  9,  Corioli  town  was  tahen.  (b.)  aman- 
tium  irae  amOris  integrStiOst,  T.  Andr.  555,  lovers'  tiffs  are  love's  refiewal. 
summa  omnium  fuSrunt  ad  mllia  ccclxviii,  i,  29,  y,  the  grand  total  was 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thotisand.  The  verb  regularly  agrees  with 
the  predicate  substantive  when  the  subject  is  an  infinitive :  as.  contentum 
suis  rebus  esse  mizimae  sunt  divitiae.  Par.  s%^for  a  man  to  be  content 
with  his  own  estate  is  the  greatest  possible  riches. 

1073.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  introduced  by  such  words  as 
quam,  quantum,  nisi,  or  praeterquam:  as,  auis  ilium  cOnsulem  nisi 
latrOnSs  putant  ?  Ph.  4,  9.  who  but  brigands  think  that  man  a  consul? ^  So  also 
a  predicate  adjective  or  participle:  as,  mihl  nOn  tam  c5pia  quam  modus 
quaerendus  est,  IP.  3,  /  must  aim  not  so  much  at  comprehensiveness  as  at 
moderation. 

Z074.  A  speaker  in  referring  to  himself  sometimes  uses  the  first  person  plural,  as 
a  more  modest  form  of  expression:  as.  Mol5ni  dedimus  operam,  Br,  307,  we  at- 
tended Molc^s  instruciiony  i.e.  I.  Similarly  n5s  in  all  its  cases  for  ego,  &c.,  and 
noster,  &c.,  for  mens,  &c. 
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1075.  The  singular  imperative  age  is  sometimes  used  in  addressing  more  than 

,  I>articu1arly  in  old  Latin ;  as,  age  licSmini,  PI.  St  231,  come^f—'^^'  ~ *'-' 

e  igitur  intrS  abite,  PI.  MG,  928,  come  then  go  in.    Similar!] 


oae,  i>articularly  in  old  Latin ;  as,  age  licSmini,  PI.  St,  231,  come,  feopUy  give  a  bid, 
age  igitur  intrS  abite,  PI.  MG,  928,  come  then  go  in.  Similarly,  cave  dirum- 
patis,  Fl.Pom.  iijf  mind  you  dofiU  break  it  <^,    Similarly  ain. 

•1076.  If  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  second  or  the  third,  and  the  second  to  the  third  :  as, 

si  ta  et  TuUia,  IQx  nostra,  valStis^  ego  et  suSvissimus  CicerS  valC- 
mus,  Fam.  I4«  5,  i,  if  you  and  TUllia^  our  sunbeam^  are  well^  darling  Cicero 
atid  I  are  well.  But  sometimes  in  contrasts  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest 
person  :  as,  quid  indicat  aut  ipse  Com6liu8  aut  vOs  ?  Sull,  54,  what  in/or- 
motion  does  Cornelius  himself  give,  or  you  people  f 


(B.)    OF   THE   NOUN. 
(I.)    THE   SUBSTANTIVE. 

1077.  A  substantive  which  explains  another  substan- 
tive referring  to  the  same  thing  is  put  in  the  same  case. 

This  applies  to  the  substantive  used  as  attribute,  appositive,  or  predi- 
cate. The  two  substantives  often  differ  in  gender  or  number,  or  both. 
{a.)  Attribute:  tirOne  exercitQ,  Fam.  7,  3,  2,  with  a  raw  army,  fi  mlnnfi 
ux5re.  Ph.  2,  20,  from  an  actress-wife.  mendicOs  hominSs,  PI.  St,  135. 
beggar-men.  oculi  hominis  histridnis,  DO.  2,  193,  the  eyes  of  an  actor  man. 
nSmiiu  homini,  PI.  As.  466,  to  no  human  being,  servom  hominem,  T.  Ph. 
292,  a  servant  man.  hominSs  sicSri53,  RA.  S,  professional  bravoes.  (b.)  Ap- 
positive:  quid  dicam  dC  thCsaurS  rCrum  omnium,  memoriS  ?  DO.  i,  iS, 
7vhat  shall  I  say  of  that  univej-sal  storehouse,  the  memory?  duo  fulmina 
nostri  imperii,  Cn.  et  P.  SclpiOnSs,  Balb,  34,  the  two  thunderbolts  of  our 
realm y  the  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Publius.  [c.)  Predicate :  ira  furor  brevis  est, 
H.  J?.  1 ,  2, 62,  wrath  is  a  madness  brief  DoUbellfi  hoste  d€cret5,  Fh.  11,16, 
Dolabella  having  been  voted  a  public  etumy.  Some  apparent  exceptions  will 
be  noticed  from  time  to  time  hereafter. 

1078.  Mobile  substantives  take  also  the  gender  and  number  of 
the  masculines  or  feminines  they  explain  :  as, 

stilus  optimus  dicendi  m  agister,  DO.  i,  150,  pen  is  the  best  professor  of 
rhetoric,  vita  rQstica  parsimSniae  magistra  est,  RA.  75,  country  life  ts 
a  teacher  of  thrift,  fluviSrum  rCx  firidanus,  V.  G.  i,  482,  Eridanus,  of 
rivers  king,  et  genus  et  fOrmam  rCgina  pecfinia  d5nat,  H.  ^.  i,  6^  37, 
both  birth  and  shape  the  almighty  dollar  gives,  ut  omittam  illfis  omnium 
doctrinSrum  inventricCs  AthSnSs,  DO,  i,J^,to  say  nothing  of  the  great  origi- 
nator of  all  intellectual  pursuits,  Athens. 

1079.  A  substantive  explaining  two  or  more  substantives,  is  put 
in  the  plural :  as, 

foedus  inter  ROmam  Lfiviniumque  urbCs  renovStum  est,  L.  i,  14,  3, 
the  treaty  bettveen  the  cities  of  Pome  and  Lavinium  ivas  renewed.  Cn.  et  P. 
Scipi5nCs,  Balb,  34,  the  Scipios,  Gnaeus  and  Pnblius. 
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xo8o.  A  plural  subject,  expressed  or  impUed,  is  sometimes  defined 
by  a  singular  word,  which  is  generally  a  collective  or  distributive : 
as, 

ut  amb0  ezercittls  suSs  quisque  ablrent  domSs,  L.  2,  7,  i,  so  that  both 
armies  went  btuk  to  their  respective  homes,  uterque  eOrum  ex  castris  exer- 
citum  Cdtlcunt,  Caes.  C.  3,  50,  3,  they  bring  their  army  out  of  camp^  each  of 
thtni.  heus  forSs  exite  hdc  idiquis,  PI.  E.  398,  hdilot  you  boys,  come  out 
of  doors  here,  somebody,  alius  alium  percontSmur,  PI.  St.  370,  we  ask  of  one 
another,  cum  accimsset  ut  alter  alterum  vidSrSmus,  Fin.  3,  8,  wnen  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  each  saw  the  other.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
defining  singular:  as,  quandO  duo  cSnsulSs,  alter  morbfl,  alter  ferrd 
periisset,  L.  41,  18,  16,  since  the  two  consuls  had  died,  one  a  natural  death, 
the  other  by  the  sword. 

X081.  A  substantive  in  the  accusative  or  nominative  is  sometimes 
in  apposition  to  a  thought  or  clause  :  as, 

manOs  intentantCs,  causam  discordiae,  Ta.  i»  27,  shaking  their  fists,  a 
provocation  to  quarrel,  pars  ingenU  subiCre  feretrQ,  trfste  ministerium, 
V,  6,  222,  a  part  put  shoulder  to  the  mighty  bier,  a  service  sad.  nee  HomCrum 
audid,  qui  OanymCdSn  ab  dis  raptum  ait  prooter  fOrmam ;  n5n  iOsta 
causa  car  LSomedonti  tanta  fieret  iniflria,  7Z>.  i,  65,  nor  luill  J  lend  an 
ear  to  Homer,  who  asserts  thai  Ganymede  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  for  his 
beauty;  no  just  reason  for  doing  Laomedon  such  injustice. 


(2.)   THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1082.  An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  participle, 
agrees  with  its  substantive  in  number,  gender,  and  case : 
as, 

vir  bonus,  H.  Ep.  i,  i6»  40,  a  good  man,  bona  uxor,  PI.  MG.  684,  a  good 
wife,  oleum  t>onUm,  Catu,  RR.  y,good  oil.  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  trCs,  l,  i,  i,  Gatd,  including  everything  under  the  name,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  et  variae  volucr€s  nemora  Svia  peryolitantSs  Sera  per  tene- 
rum  liquidis  loca  vScibus  opplent,  Lucr.  2,  145,  and  motley  birds,  in  path" 
less  woods  that  flit  through  lither  sky,  fill  space  with  carols  clear. 

X083.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  attributive  or  predicate,  some* 
times  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  persons  or  things  implied  in  the 
substantive:  as, 

(a.)  concursus  populi  mirantium  quid  rCI  esset,  L.  i,  41,  \,  a  gather- 
ing of  the  public,  wondering  what  was  the  matter,  {b.)  pars  subeuntium 
obruti,  pars  cOnfixi,  Ta.  H,  2,  22,  a  part  of  those  who  came  up  were  crushed, 
a  part  were  run  through.  Samnitium  caes!  tria  milia  ducenti,  L.  10, 
34,  3,  of  the  Samnites  were  slain  three  thousand  two  hundred. 

X084.  (i.)  An  attributive  adjective  referring  to  several  substan- 
tives is  commonly  expressed  with  one  only,  generally  with  the  first  or 
the  last:  as, 
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rCs  erat  multae  operae  et  labOris,  5,  11,  5,1V  was  a  M  that  req%nre€i 
much  work  and  trouble,  semper  amSvi  ingenittm,  studia,  mSrCs  tafla, 
O.  33,  /  have  always  admired  your  ability,  your  scholarly  tastes,  and  your 
character.    In  lively  style,  the  adjective  is  often  used  with  every  substantive. 

Z085.  Two  or  more  attributive  adjectives  in  the  singular  connected  by  a 
conjunction  may  belong  to  a  plural  substantive  :  as, 

circS  portfis  Collinam  fisquilinamque,  L.  26.  10,  2,  about  the  gates,  the 
Collifu  and  the  Esquiline.  But  the  substantive  may  also  be  in  the  singular : 
as,  inter  fisquilinam  Collmamque  portam,  L.  26,  10,  i,  between  theEsqui- 
line  and  the  Colline  gate, 

zo86.  The  combined  idea  of  a  substantive  with  an  attributive  adjective 
may  be  qualified  by  one  or  more  adjectives :  as, 

nS^s  longSs  tri^IntS  veterSs,  L.  27,  22,  12,  thirty  old  men-ofwar, 
privSta  nSvis  onerSria  mSxima,  V.  5.  136,0  very  large  private  freighting 
vessel,     ater  aliCnus  canis,  T.  Ph.  *jq6,  a  strange  black  dog. 

1087.  (2.)  A  predicate  adjective  or  participle  referring  to  two  or 
more  substantives  is  usually  in  the  plural ;  its  gender  is  determined  as 
follows : 

Z088.  {a.)  If  the  substantives  denote  persons  of  the  same  gender,  that 
gender  is  used ;  if  they  denote  persons  of  different  gender,  the  masculine  is 
used  :  as, 

venSnO  absflmpti  Hannibal  et  PhilopoemSn,  L.  39,  52,  8,  /'/  was  by 
poison  that  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen  were  taken  off,  quam  pridem  pater 
mihl  et  mSter  mortui  essent,  T.  Eu*  517,  how  long  my  father  and  my 
mother  had  been  dead, 

1089.  {b,)  If  the  substantives  denote  things,  and  are  of  different  senders, 
the  neuter  plural  is  used;  also  commonly  when  they  are  feminines  denoting 
things:   as, 

miirus  et  porta  dS  cael5  ticta  erant,  L.  32,  29,  i,  the  wall  and  town-gate 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  ira  et  avfiritia  imperiS  potentiOra  erant, 
L.  37,  32,  13,  hot  blood  an:l greed  proved  stronger  than  authority, 

1090.  (r.)  If  the  substantives  denote  both  persons  and  things,  either  the 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  persons  is  used,  or  the  neuter.  The 
gender  of  the  substantives  denoting  things  is  very  rarely  used  t  as, 

et  rSx  rCgiaque  clSssis  QnS  profecti,  L.  21,  50,  11,  the  king  too  and  the 
king^s  fleet  set  scdl  in  his  company,  inimica  inter  86  liberam  civitStem  et 
rCgetn,  L.  44.  24,  2,  that  a  free  state  and  a  monarch  were  irreconcilable  things, 
Dolopas  et  AthamSniam  SreptSs  sibi  querSns,  L.  38,  10,  3,  complaining 
that  the  Dolopians  and  Athamania  were  wrested  from  him, 

1091.  When  the  verb  is  attached  to  the  nearest  only  of  two  or  more  subjects,  a 
predicate  participle  or  adjective  naturally  takes  the  gender  of  that  substantive:  as, 
ibl  Orgetorigis  fllia  atque  Onus  6  filiis  captus  est,  i,  26,  5,  there  the 
daughter  of  Orgetorix  and  one  of  the  sons  too  was  made  prisoner,  ut  brSchia 
atque  umeri  liberi  esse  possent,  7,  56,  4,  so  that  their  arms  and  shoulders 
might  be  unhampered, 

1093.  The  ablative  ftinjirular  absente  is  once  used  by  Terence  with  a  plural 
substantive  :  absente  ndbis,  T.  Eu.  649,  while  we  were  out. 
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1093.  A  neuter  adjective  or  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive 
in  the  predicate  (iioi):  as, 

triste  lupus  stabulis,  V.  E,  3,  80,  a  baleful  thing  tJu  wolf  for  folds, 
quod  ego  fui  ad  TrSsumennum,  id  tH  hodiC,  L.  30,  30,  12,  what  I  was 
wftysflfat  Trasumene,  that  you  are  today. 

1094.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun 
used  substantively  takes  the  number  and  gender  of  the  substan- 
tive it  represents ;  the  case  depends  on  5ie  construction  of  the 
clause  in  which  it  stands :  as, 

erant  peditCs,  qu53  dSlSgerant ;  cum  his  in  proeliis  versSbantur ;  ad 
e5s  sC  recipiSbant;  hi  concurrSbant,  i,  48,  5,  there  were  foot-soldiers  whom 
they  had  picked  out ;  with  these  men  they  kept  company  in  action  ;  upon  thefn 
they  would  fall  back;  these  people  would  always  rally,  HippiSs  glOriStus 
est  anulum  quem  habSret,  pallium  quO  amictus,  soccSs  quibus  indfitus 
esset,  sS  sua  rnand  cOnfCcisse,  DO.  3,  127,  Hippias  bramd  he  had  made 
with  his  own  haitd  the  ring  which  he  wore^  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped^ 
and  the  slippers  which  he  had  on. 

1095.  Sometimes,  however,  the  number  and  gender  of  these  pronouns 
are  determined  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form  of  the  substantive  repre- 
sented: as, 

equitStum  omnem  praemittit,  qui  videant,  i,  15,  i^  he  sends  all  the  horse 
ahead y  far  them  to  see.  hie  simt  quinque  minae.  h5c  tibi  ems  mS  iOssit 
ferre,  PI.  Ps.  1149^  here  are  five  minae;  this  my  master  bade  me  bring  for  thee. 
Domitius  Massiliam  pervenit  atque  ab  iis  receptus  urbi  praeficitur, 
Caes.  C  I,  36,  I,  Domitius  arrived  at  Massilia^  and  was  received  by  the  people 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  town,  ad  hirundininum  nidum  visast  sinua 
adscCnsiOnem  ut  taceret  admSHrier;  neque  eSs  Sripere  quibat  hide, 
PI.  H.  598,  up  to  a  STvallow-uest  methought  an  ape  did  strive  to  climb ;  nor 
could  she  snatch  the  nestlings  thence ;  the  tiA  refers  to  hirundinCs,  implied 
in  hirundininum. 

1096.  A  pronoun  representing  two  or  more  substantives  sometimes  takes 
the  number  and  gender  of  the  nearest.  But  usually  it  is  plural,  and  its 
gender  is  determined  like  that  of  an  adjective  (1087). 

1097.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  used  substan- 
tiveljf  is  generally  attracted  to  the  number  and  gender  of  a  predicate  sub- 
stantive in  its  own  clause :  as, 

haec  est  nSbilis  ad  TrSsnmexmum  pQgna,  L.  22,  7,  i,  sitch  is  the  far- 
famed  fight  at  Trasumene,  217  B.  c.  ista  quidem  vis  est,  Suet.  Jul.  82,  now 
that  I  call  an  otttrage,  Caesar's  dying  words,  44  B.  c.  But  with  a  negative, 
usually  the  neuter :  as,  nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V.  3,  173,  nor  was  that  sleep. 

1098.  A  demonstrative,  determinative,  or  relative  pronoun  in  agreement 
with  a  substantive  is  often  equivalent  to  a  genitive  limiting  the  substantive: 
as, 

h6c  metfl  vagSri  prohibCbat,  5,  19,  2,  by  fear  of  this  he  stopped  the 
prowling  round,  is  pavor  perculit  RSmSnOs,  L.  31,  46,  7,  the  panic  occa- 
sioned fy  this  demoraJiaed  the  Romans.  quS  tpC  adducti,  4,  6,  4,  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  this. 
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THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

(A.)   USE   OF  THE  NOUN. 


NUMBER  AND  GENDER. 

1099.  The  singular  of  a  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
nsed  in  a  collective  sense. 

This  singular  is  generally  a  military  designation:  as,  miles,  eques, 
pedes,  hostis,  ROmSnus,  Poenus.  But  other  substantives  and  adjectives 
are  occasionally  thus  used. 

xxoa  A  substantive  or  adjective  denoting  a  person  is  often  used  in  the 
singular  as  representative  of  a  class,  particularly  when  two  persons  are 
contrasted:  as, 

si  tabulam  dC  naufrSgiS  stultus  adripuerit,  extorquCbitne  eam  sa* 
piCns  ?  Off,  3,  89,  if  a  fool  has  seized  a  plank  from  a  wreck,  will  the  sage 
twitch  it  away  ? 

IIOI.  The  neuter  singular  of  certain  adjectives  is  used  as  an 
abstract  substantive. 

These  adjectives  have  commonly  stems  in  -o-,  and  are  often  used  in  the 
partitive  genitive  (1250).  The  nominative  is  rare,  also  the  accusative  and 
ablative,  except  in  prepositional  constructions.  Such  are :  bonum,  malum ; 
rCctum,  privum  ;  decSnim,  indecOrum ;  honestum ;  vCrum,  falsum ; 
iQstum,  miQstum ;  aequum ;  ambiguum ;  ridiculum.  Utile,  inSne, 
commfine,  Insig^e,  simile,  &c. 

ixoa.  Certain  adjectives,  which  orieinally  agreed  with  an  appellative 
denoting  a  thing,  have  dropped  the  appellative  and  become  substantives. 

Such  are:  Africus,  sc.  ventus;  Africa,  sc.  terra;  calda,  sc.  aqua; 
cSni,  sc.  capilli ;  circCnsCs,  sc  IQdi ;  decuma,  sc.  pars ;  fera,  sc.  bCstia ; 
hibema,  sc  castra ;  merum,  sc  vinum ;  nStSlis,  sc  diCs ;  patria,  sc 
terra;  praetezta,  sc.  toga;  summa,  sc.  rCs;  trirCmis,  sc  nSvis,  and 
some  others. 

1 10^.  Certain  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  friendship,  hostility, 
connection,  or  age,  may  be  used  in  both  numbers  as  substantives. 

Such  are :  (a.)  adfinis,  cOgnStus,  cSnsanguineus,  eentilis,  necessi- 
rius,  proi>Inquus ;  (b.)  adversirius,  amicus,  inimicus,  familiiris,  hostis, 
intimus,  invidus,  socius,  sodSlis  ;  {c.)  contubemilis,  maxiipuliris,  vfci- 
nus;  (d.)  adulCscCns,  aequSlis,  iuvenis,  senex. 

1 104.  The  masculine  plural  of  many  adjectives  is  used  substan- 
tively to  denote  a  class. 

Such  are :  boni,  the  good^  the  well-disposedy  conservatives,  patriots,  our  party; 
improbi,  the  wicked,  the  dangerous  classes,  revolutionists,  anarchists,  the  opposite 
party;  docti,  indocti;  pii,  impii,  and  the  like. 
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ZX05.  Proper  names  of  men  are  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  different 
persons  of  the  same  name,  or  as  appellatives  to  express  character,  oftenest 
Sood  character:  as, 

duo  Metelli,  Celer  et  NepOs,  Br,  247,  the  two  MeUiiuses,  CeUr  and 
JVepos,  quid  CrassGs,  quid  PompCiOs  Cvertit?  J.  10,  108,  what  cverihrew 
€M.  Crassus^  Pompey  whati   i.e.  men  like  Crassus  and  Pompey. 

1 106.  The  neuter  plural  of  adjectives  of  all  degrees  of  comparison 
is  very  often  used  as  a  substantive. 

Such  adjectives  are  usually  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  and  may 
have  a  pronoun,  a  numeral,  or  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  them.  In  English 
the  singular  is  often  preferred.  Such  are :  bona,  mala ;  vCra,  ftusa ; 
haec,  this;  omnia,  evtry thing;  haec  omnia,  ail  this ,  &c.,  &c. 

ZZ07.  Names  of  countries  are  sometimes  used  in  the  plural  when  the  country  con- 
sists of  several  parts  which  are  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  country :  as, 
Galliae,  tlu  Gauls  ;  GermSniae,  th«  Germauies, 

1 108.  Material  su\>stantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
diflferent  sorts  of  the  substance  designated,  its  constituent  parts,  or 
objects  made  of  it :  as, 

aera,  lumps  of  bronze^  bronzss,  coppers,  aquae,  water  in  different  places^  wr- 
dicinal  springs.  cCrae,  pieces  of  wax^  tablets^  wax  masks ^  waxworks,  mar- 
mora,  kinds  of  marble^  blocks  of  marble^  works  of  marble.  nivSs,  snowftakes^ 
snowdrifts^  snowstorms^  repeated  snows.  spQmae,  masses  of  foam,  suipura, 
lumps  of  sulphur.    Vina,  wines,  different  kinds  of  wine. 

1 109.  Abstract  substantives  are  often  used  in  the  plural  to  denote 
different  kinds  or  instances  of  the  abstract  idea,  or  an  abstract  idea 
pertaining  to  several  persons  or  things  :  as, 

sunt  domes ticae  fortitQdinCs  nOn  inferiOrCs  militSribus,  Off.  i,  78, 
there  are  ccues  of  heroism  in  civil  life  fully  equal  to  those  in  Tuar.  t8  c5nsci- 
entiae  stimulant  maleficiOrum  tu5rum,  Par.  18,  you  are  tormented  by 
pricks  of  conscience  for  your  sins,  propter  siccitStSs  palQdum,  4,  38,  2,  be- 
cause the  swamps  were  dry  everyivhere. 

ZZZO.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  generalizations,  and  in  poetry  to  magnify 
a  single  thing,  to  give  mystery  to  the  statement,  or  often  merely  for  metrical  conven- 
ience :  as,  advSnisse  f amiliSrSs  dicitO,  PI.  Am.  353,  say  that  the  people  of  the 
house  are  come^  the  plural  famililrf  s  denoting  one  person.  Priami  dum  regna 
manCbant,  V.  2,  22,  while  Priam's  realms  still  stood.  externOs  optSte  ducCs, 
V.  8,  503,  choose  captains  from  a  foreign  strand,  i.e,  Aeneas. 


CASE. 


nil.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  principal  and  the 
secondary. 

1 1 12.  The  principal  cases  are  the  nominative  and  the  accusative. 
The  principal  cases,  which  have  more  complete  inflections  than  the 
secondary,  express  the  two  chief  relations  of  the  noun  in  the  sentence, 
those  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object.  The  secondary  cases  are  used 
to  express  subordinate  or  supplementary  relations. 
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THE    NOMINATIVE, 

XI 13.  The  nominative  is  principally  used  as  the  subject  or  predi- 
cate noun  of  a  verb  or  of  an  infinitive.  Besides  this  use,  the  nomina- 
tive occurs  in  titles,  exclamations,  and  addresses  (11 14-1123). 


The  Nominative  of  Title. 

1114.  The  nominative  is  used  in  inscriptions,  notices,  tities, 
or  headings:  as, 

L  •  CORNELIVS  •  CN  •  p  •  CN  •  M  •  SCIPio,  CIL.  I,  34,  OH  a  tomb,  Lucius  Cartfe- 
lius  Scipia,  son  (filius)  0/  Gnaeus^  grandson  (nepds)  of  Gnaeus,  LABYRIN- 
THVS  HIC  HABITAT  MINOTAVRVS,  CIL.  IV,  233 1,  on  a  plan  of  the  Labyrinth 
scratched  by  a  Pompei  schoolboy,  The  Maze,  Here  lives  Minotaur,  priva- 
TVM  PRECARlo  ADBITVR,  CIL.  I,  121 5,  Private  Grounds,  No  Admittance 
without  leave,  ThemistoclCs,  Neocli  filius,  AthCniCnsis,  N.  2,  i,  Themis- 
tocleSi  son  of  Neocles^  of  Athens. 

XX 15.  The  title  proper  of  a  book  is  often  put  hi  the  genitive,  dependent  on  liber 
orlibri:  as,  Cornel!  Taciti  Historiarum  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus' s  Histories, 
Book  First,  Or  prepositional  expressions  are  used :  as,  M.  Tulli  CicerOnis  dS 
Fats  Liber,  Cicero,  Fate,  in  One  Book,  ComSl!  Tacit!  ab  ExcessQ  divi 
August!  Liber  Primus,  Tacitus's  Roman  History  from  the  Demise  of  the 
sainted  Augustus,  Book  First, 

Xxx6.  Sometimes  the  nominative  of  a  title  or  exclamation  is  retained  in  a  sentence 
for  some  other  case:  as,  Gab!ni5  cOgnSmen  *  Cauchius'  Qsilrpare  conces- 
sit. Suet.  CI.  24,  he  allowed  Gabinius  to  take  the  surname  ^  Cauchius  ;*  (compare 
Cats  Quasi  cSgnOmen  habSbat  Sapientis,  L,  6,  Cato  had  the  virtual  sur- 
name of  the  Wise),  *  Marsya '  nOmen  nabet,  O.  6,  400,  //  has  the  name  of  *  Mar- 
syas:^  (compare  nSmen  DSnuvium  habet,  S.  Fr,  3,  C5,  //  has  the  name 
Danube),  resonent  mihi  *  Cynthia '  silvae.  Prop,  i,  18,  31,  let  woods  reecho 
^Cvnthia^  for  me;  (compare  tQ,  Tityre,  fdrmOsam  resonlre  docis  Ama- 
ryllida  siivas,  V.  ^.  r,  4,  thou,  Tityrus^  dost  teach  the  woods  to  echo  Amaryllis 
Fair), 

The  Nominative  of  Exclamation. 

1117,  The  nominative  is  sometimes  used  in  exclamations:  as, 
fSrtilnae  filius,  omnSs,  H.  S.  2,  6,  40,  *  the  child  of  Fortune^  all  exclaim. 

This  nominative  is  often  accompanied  by  an  interjection,  such  as  ecce,  Sn, 
heu,  5,  pr5,  vSh:  as,  fn  Priamus,  V.  i,  461,  lo,  Priam  here,  0  fCstus 
diss,  T.  Eu,  560,  oh  day  of  cheer.    For  cccilla,  see  667. 

The  Vocative  Nominative  and  Vocative  Proper. 

1118.  The  vocative  nominative  is  used  when  a  per- 
son or  thing  is  addressed :  as, 

quo  Qsque  tandem  abQtSre,  Catillna,  patientiS  nostra  ?  C  i,  i,  in 
heaven^ s  name^  ho7v  long,  Catiline,  wilt  trifle  with  our  patience  1  valCte, 
dSsideria  mea,  valSte,  Fam.  14,  2,  \,  good  bye,  my  absent  loves,  good  bye.  In- 
stead of  a  proper  name,  an  emphatic  tfi  is  often  used :  as,  advorte  animum 
sis  ta,  PI.  Cap,  I  lOf  Just  pay  attention,  sirrah,  please. 
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IX 19.  Masculine  stems  in  -o-  commonly  use  the  special  form 
for  the  second  person  singular  called  the  vocative  :  as, 

urbem,  urbem,  mi  RQfe,  cole,  Fam,  2,  12,  2,  stick  to  town,  dear  Rufus, 
yes,  to  town.  But  the  vocative  nominative  is  sometimes  used  even  of  -o- 
s terns :  as,  audi  tQ,  populus  Albinus,  L.  i,  24,  7,  hear  thoUj  the  people  of 
Alba. 

IZ20.  Poets  use  the  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  very  freely, 
sometimes  for  liveliness,  but  often  simply  in  place  of  other  cases  not  allowed 
by  the  metre:  as, 

5ra  manGsque  tu5  lavimus,  FSrSnia,  fSnte,  H.  ^.1,5.  24,  our  faces 
arui  our  hamiSy  Feronia^  in  thy  spring  we  wash,  occiderat  Tatius,  populis- 
que  aequSta  du5bus,  RGmule,  iQra  dabSs,  O.  14,  805,  now  dead  was 
Ttiiitts,  and  to  peoples  twain  thou  gavest,  Romulus,  impartial  laws,  longum 
tibiy  Daedale,  crimen,  O.  8,  24b,  a  lasting  stigma,  Daedalus,  to  thee.  In 
these  three  examples,  FCrCniae,  ROmulus,  and  DaedalS  would  be  impos- 
sible.    In  poetry,  the  vocative  is  particularly  common  in  questions. 

zzaz.  Nominative  forms  and  vocative  forms  are  often  combined:  as,  dulcis 
amice,  H.  E.  i,  7,  12,  sweet  friend,  mi  vir,  PI.  Am.  716,  my  husband.  ISne 
pater,  J.  6,  394,  thou  father  Janus. 

ZZ22.  In  verss  the  vocative  is  occasionally  used  even  in  the  predicate :  as,  qu5 
moritQre  ruis  ?  V.  10,  811,  whither,  on  death  intent,fliest  thou  f  quibus,  Hec- 
tor, ab  Oris  exspectSte  venis  ?  V.  2,  282,  out  of  what  limboes,  Hector,  dost  thou 
gladly  welcomed  come  ? 

ZZ23.  The  vocative  nominative  or  vocative  proper  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
0,  but  only  in  impassioned  addresses :  as,  0  fOrtQnate  adulCscins,  Arch.  24,  oh 
thou  thrice  blest  youth  ;  also  by  pr5  in  addresses  to  gods,  by  eho  and  heus  in  calls 
on  men.    Rarely  by  au,  ehem,  nem,  £heu,  Cia  or  hf  ia,  15. 


THE   ACCUSATIVE. 

1 1 24.  The  accusative  is  used  primarily  with  verbs,  or  with 
expressions  equivalent  to  verbs.  The  relations  expressed  by 
the  accusative  are  all  of  one  general  kind  ;  but  they  vary  some- 
what, according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb. 

1125.  I.  With  most  verbs,  the  accusative  either  (tz.)  denotes 
that  which  is  affected  or  apprehended,  or  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  verb  (11 32);  or,  less  frequently  {b.)  it  repeats  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  form  of  a  substantive  (1140). 

Such  accusatives,  called  accusatives  of  the  Object,  are  never  attended  by 
a  preposition,  and  become  nominative  in  the  passive  construction. 

1 126.  II.  With  some  verbs,  the  accusative  denotes  {a.)  ex- 
tent or  duration  (1151);  with  others  it  denotes  (b.)  aim  of 
motion  (115  7). 

Both  these  accusatives  sometimes  have  their  places  taken  by  a  preposi- 
tional expression,  or  by  an  adverb;  in  the  passive  construction,  they  are  not 
convertible  into  a  nominative,  but  remain  accusative. 
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xzay.  Two  or  even  three  accusatives  are  sometimes  used  with  one  and  the  same 
verb:  see  ii 67-1 174. 

1 1 28.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  the  verb,  with 
which  it  originally  stood,  and  used  with  a  noun  or  a  preposition. 

xxag.  (i.)  With  substantives,  the  accusative  is  rare;  it  is  used  {a.)  in 
a  few  attributive  expressions,  chiefly  old  set  forms,  and  rarely  to  denote 
(^.)  aim  of  motion. 

Thus  (a,)  the  predicative  id  aetStis,  in  id  aetitis  iam  sumus,  we  are 
now  of  that  agty  becomes  attributive  in  hominCs  id  aetitis,  people  of  that 
age.  And  (^.)  as  domum,  home^  is  used  with  the  verb  rede5,  go  back^  so  also 
rarely  with  the  substantive  reditiO,  a  return. 

ZZ30.  With  adjectives,  the  accusative  is  commonly  that  of  extent :  so  with 
altus,  high^  13tus,  wide^  and  longus,  long,  sometimes  with  crassus,  thick. 

Thus,  in  e5s  surculOs  facitO  sint  longi  pedCs  binGs,  see  that  the  scions 
be  two  feet  long^  the  accusative  pedSs,  which  belongs  with  the  predicate  sint 
longi,  mav  be  used  with  the  attributive  adjective  longus  alone,  thus :  surculi 
longi  pedes  binOs,  scions  two  feet  long, 

ZX3Z.  (2.)  The  accusative  is  used  with  many  prepositions  :  see  14 10. 


I.    THE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  THE  OBJECT. 

1 132.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative  : 

as, 

{a.)  oppida  sua  omnia  incendunt,  i,  5,  3,  they  set  all  their  towns  afire, 
cSnspexit  adrSsum  quendam,  H.  E,  i,  7,  49,  he  spied  a  man  all  shaven 
and  shorn,  [b.)  duSs  tossis  perdQzit,  7,  72,  3,  he  made  two  trenches.  This 
accusative,  is,  as  may  be  seen  above,  either  {a.)  receptive,  i.e.  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  onljr  affected  or  apprehended  by 
it ;  or  (b,)  of  product,  i.  e.  produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 

1 133.  Verbs  thus  used  with  an  object  are  said  to  be  used  transi- 
tively. Such  verbs  may  also  be  used  intransitively,  that  is  without 
an  object,  when  stress  is  put  on  the  action  merely  :  thus, 

{a,)  Transitively:  tQ  mC  amSs,  ego  t«  am6,  PI.  Most,  y^^^thou  lovest 
me,  and  I  love  thee,  nova  diruunt,  alia  aedificant,  S.  C  20,  12,  they  pull 
down  new  structures^  and  build  up  others,  (b.)  Intransitively :  amO,  PI.  B.  51 1, 
/  V/  in  love,    diruit,  aedificat,  H.  ^.  i,  l,  100,  it  pullet h  doiviu  it  buiUleth  up. 

XX3A.  Some  verbs,  in  addition  to  the  accusative,  often  take  an  infinitive  also:  thus, 
cum  vident  sedSre,  V,  5,  107,  they  see  him  sit,  they  see  that  he  is  sitting.^  Here 
the  accusative  eum,  originauly  the  object,  they  see  him,  becomes  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  of  the  new  statement  appended,  sedCre,  sit^  thus  giving  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion known  as  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive. 

XX35.  Instead  of  the  proper  accusative  of  the  object,  another  accusative 
is  sometimes  substituted,  denoting  the  ultimate  result :  as, 

rQpSre  viam,  L.  2,  50,  10,  they  broke  a  path,  i.  e.  they  broke  through  the 
obstacles,  and  so  made  a  path,  foedusque  feri,  £.  33,  and  strike  a  covenant^ 
i.e.  strike  a  victim,  and  so  make  a  covenant. 
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xz^.  In  Plautus,  quid  tibi  with  a  substantive  of  action  in  -ti5  and  est,  has  an 
accusative  lilce  a  verb  used  transitively :  as,  quid  tib!  banc  cdrfitiOst  rem  ?  PI. 
^jiv.  519,  what  business  hast  thou  with  this  ? 

1137.  Many  verbs  ordinarily  used  intransitively,  particularly 
verbs  of  motion,  have  a  transitive  use  when  compounded  with  a 
preposition.  • 

Such  prepositions  are,  ad,  circum,  ex,  in,  ob,  per,  prae,  praeter,  trSns, 
and  some  others :  as,  plQrCs  pauc5s  circum sistSbant,  4,  26,  2,  a  good  many 
took  their  statid  round  a  few.  Caesar  omnem  agrum  PicCnum  percurrit, 
Caes.  C  I,  15,  I,  Caesar  runs  over  the  whole  Picene  territory,  praeterire 
nCmG  pristrinum  potest,  PI.  Cap.  808,  no  man  can  pass  the  Mill.  flQmen 
transiSrunt,  4,  4,  7,  they  crossed  the  river. 

ZZ38.  A  few  verbs  with  a  transitive  use,  have,  when  compounded  with  circum 
and  trans,  besides  the  accusative  of  the  object,  a  second  accusative  of  the  thing  to 
which  the  preposition  refers :  as,  istum  circumddce  hfisce  aedis,  PI.  Most,  843, 
t€iJU  that  man  round  this  house,  Caesar  funditOrCs  pSntem  tradQcit,  2, 10,  i, 
Caesar  takes  the  stingers  over  the  bridge,  transfer  limen  aureolOs  pedfs,  Cat. 
61,  166,  over  the  threshold  fut  thy  little  golden  foot.  In  the  passive,  the  accusative 
connected  with  the  preposition  is  sometimes  retamed :  as,  ApoUGniam  praeter* 
▼ebuntur,  Caes.  C,  3,  26,  i,  they  sail  by  Apollonia. 

1 139.  Verbs  of  weeping  and  wailing,  and  some  other  verbs 
of  feeling,  which  commonly  have  an  intransitive  use,  sometimes 
have  a  transitive  use  with  an  accusative  :*  as, 

(0.)  IQget  senStus,  maeret  equester  OrdS,  Mil.  20,  the  senate  is  in 
mourning,  the  equestrian  order  betrays  its  sadness,  (b.)  mStrCnae  eum  IQxS- 
runt,  L.  2,  7,  4,  the  married  women  wore  mourning  for  him.  maereO  cSsum 
Cius  modi,  Fam.  14,  2,  2,  I  cannot  help^  s /lowing  my  grief  ever  a  misfortune  of 
such  a  kind,  quid  mortem  congemis  ac  flfs,  Lucr.  3,  934,  why  dost  thou 
death  bewail  and  weep  ?  Such  verbs  are  fle5,  weep,  gem5,  wail,  ISmentor, 
(|ueror,  bewail,  doleG,  am  distressed,  IdgeG,  mourn,  maereO,  betray  sadness. 
Similarly,  horred,  shudder,  reform! dO,  am  in  dread,  fasticliC,  feel  disdain, 
rideS,  laugh,  &c.,  &c.  The  object  is  oftener  a  thing  than  a  person,  and  pas- 
sive constructions  are  rare,  ana  mostly  confined  to  poetry. 

The  Emphasizing  or  Defining  Accusative. 

1x40.  The  meaning  of  a  verb,  even  of  one  ordinarily  intran- 
sitive, may  be  emphasized  or  more  exactly  defined  by  an  accusa- 
tive of  kindred  derivation  added. 

{a.)  Seldom  without  an  adjective :  as,  dum  vltam  vivSs,  PI.  Per.  494, 
as  long  as  life  thou  liv'st,  i.  e.  as  long  as  you  ever  live  and  breathe.  qu9rum 
miiOrum  nSmG  servit0tem  servfvit,  T.  29,  of  whose  ancestors  not  one  has 
served  servitude,  i.  e.  been  a  regular  slave.  vidC  ni  facinus  faciis,  Fin.  2, 95, 
mind  you  don't  do  a  deed,  i.  e.  a  misdeed,  (b.)  Commonlv  with  an  adjective : 
as,  scelestam  servitQtem  serviunt,  PI.  Cu.  40,  a  wicked  servitude  they  serve. 
facinus  memor2bile  fScistis,  L.  24,  22,  16,  you  have  done  a  deed  well  worth 
mentioning,  minim  atque  Inscitum  somniivi  somnium,  PI.  H,  597,  a 
strange  and  silly  dream  dreamed  I. 
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1 141.  The  verb  sometimes  has  an  accusative  of  kindred  meaning, 
but  of  different  derivation :  as, 

ut  vivSs  aetStcm  miser.  PI.  Am,  1023,  that  thou  tnayst  live  thy  days  in 
woe.  n5n  pQgnSvit  ing€n8  Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  s51us  cUcenda  MQ- 
sis  proelia,  H.  4,  9,  19,  not  towering  Idomeneus  nor  Stheneius  alone  has  battles 
fought /or  Muses  to  rehearse. 

1x4a.  The  neuter  singular  accusative  of  a  descriptive  adjective  is  used, 
particularly  by  the  poets,  to  denote  manner :  as, 

mSg^um  clSmat,  PI.  MG.  833,  h^s  bellowing  big.  sulve  locus  vOd 
resonat  conclQsus,  \i.S.  1, 4,  76,  sweet  to  the  voice  the  pent-up  place  rings  bach. 
suive  rubCns  hyacinthus,  V.  E.  3,  63,  stoeet-blushing  hyacinth.  cHr  tarn 
cemis  acQtum  ?  H.  S.  i,  3,  26,  why  dost  thou  see  so  sharp?  The  plural  is 
not  so  common:  as,  asper,  acerba  tuSns,  Lucr.  5,  33,  V.  9,  794,  rough, 
staring  savageiiess, 

XZ43.  Some  verbs  of  smell  and  of  taste  have  an  accusative  defining  what  the  smell 
or  the  taste  is :  as,  pSstiUOs  RQfillus  olet,  Qarg5niu8  hircum,  H.  5.  i,  2, 27, 
oflozsnges  Rtifillus  smsils^  Gargonius  of  the  goat,  doctrinam  redolet  pueri- 
lem,  DO.  2,  109,  it  smacks  of  A  B  C  studies.  n5n  omnSs  possunt  olere  un* 
guenta  ex5tica,  Pi.  Most.  42,  not  every  man  can  of  imported  ointments  reek. 
melidra  unguenta  sunt  quae  terram  quam  quae  crocum  sapiunt,  Cic. 
in  Plin.  NH,  17,  5,  3,  38,  essences  that  smell  of  earth  are  better  than  those  that  smell 
ofse^ron, 

1 144.  Any  verb  or  verbal  expression  may  be  defined  in  a  genera] 
way  by  the  neuter  accusative  of  a  pronoun  or  of  an  enumerative  word, 
as, 

id  gaudeS,  T.  Andr.  362,  /  *m  glad  of  that,  id  maestast,  PI.  R,  397, 
she^s  mournful  aver  this,  id  prOdeO,  T.  Eu.  1005,  /  V*  coming  out  for  this. 
cetera  adsentior  Crassd,  DO,  i,  35,  on  all  the  other  points  I  afp-ee  wtth  Cras- 
sus.  So  also  K{VLo6.,  for  which^  on  account  ofwhich^  aliquid,  quicquam,  nihil, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  particularly  quid,  why^  in  what  respect^  wherein^  what^  or  what 
.  .  .  for:  as,  quid  vCnisti,  PI.  Am.  377,  why  art  thou  come  f  quid  tib!  obstS, 
RA.  145,  wherein  do  I  stand  in  your  way  f 

XX45.  The  accusative  of  an  appellative  is  rarely  used  adverbially :  as,  m9gnam 
partem  ex  iambis  nostra  c5nstat  0riti5,  O.  189,  our  own  speech  is  made 
up  a  great  deal  of  iambs,  m9ximam  partem  lacte  vivunt,  4,  i,  8,  they  live 
on  mtlk  the  most  party  i,  e.  chiefly.  Prepositional  expressions  are  commoner:  as, 
mijgnS  ex  parte,  i,  16, 6,  prinapally.  For  vicem,  instead  of  for^  or  Hhe,  see  the 
dictionary. 

XZ46.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  disengaged  from  a  verb,  and  qualifies  a  sub- 
stantive as  an  attribute,  chiefly  in  a  few  set  expressions  (1129):  as,  OrStiGnCs  aut 
aliquid  id  genus,  Att.  13,  12,  -^^  speeches  or  something  that  kind,  aucupium 
omne  genus.  Cat  114,  3,  fowlinz  of  every  kind,  nfigSs  h5c  genus,  H.  S. 
2,  6.  43,  small  talk  —  this  kind.  h5c  genus  in  rCbus,  Lucr.  6,  91 7t '»  matters 
of  this  kind,  cum  id  aetStis  filiG,  C/m.  141,  with  a  son  of  that  age.  Similarly 
diis  quindecim  supplicitiO,  2,  35, 4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Part  Concerned. 

XX47.  Poets  use  the  accusative  to  express  the  part  concerned,  especially 
a  part  of  the  human  body:  as, 
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tremit  arttts,  Lucr.  3,  489,  V.  G,  3,  84,  he  shivers  i$i  his  limbs,  tremis 
ossa  pavOre,  H.  ^.  2,  7,  57,  thou  trembiest  in  thy  bones  with  fear,  viridi 
membra  sub  arbntO  stritua,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretching — his  limbs — beneath 
an  arbute  green,  te  umerteque  deO  aimilis,  V.  i,  5^,  in  face  and  shoulders 
like  a  god. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Thing  put  on. 

ZZ48.  The  accusative  is  used  with  reflexive  verbs  in  poetry  to  denote  the 
thing  put  on :  as, 

comantem  Androgei  galeam  induitur,  V.  2, 391 ,  Androgen^  high-haired 
helm  he  dons,  exuvils  indQtus  Achilli,  V.  2,  275,  clad  in  Achilles*  spoils. 
Rarely  to  denote  the  thing  taken  off :  as,  priOrCs  ezuitur  vultfls,  St.  Th, 
10,  640,  she  doffs  her  former  looks. 

The  Accusative  of  Exclamation. 

1149.  ^^^  accusative  is  used  in  exclamations,  sometimes 
merely  to  call  attention  to  something,  but  generally  with  a  pred- 
icate to  express  a  judgment  with  emphasis. 

(^.)  In  calling  attention,  ecce  or  em  is  used  in  old  Latin :  as,  ecce  mS, 
PI.  AIG,  663,  behold^  your  humble  servant,  cm  Divom  lib!,  T.  Andr.  842, 
there^  Davos  sir.  For  ellum,  ecciUum,  &c.,  see  667  and  673.  Also,  from 
Cicero  on,  «n :  as,  Cn  quattuor  SrSs,  V.  E,  5,  65.  see^  altars  four,  [b,)  In 
emphatic  judgments  sometimes  the  accusative  alone :  as,  fOrtGnStum  NI- 
cobfUum,  PI.  B.  455,  lucky  man  that  Nicobulus.  testis  SgregiOs,  Gael,  63, 
mighty  fine  witnesses ;  sometimes  with  an  interjection :  as,  6  imperStSrem 
probum,  PI.  B.  759,  oh  what  a  good  commander;  rarely  so  witti  ecastor, 
edepol,  euge,  bravo,  heu,  llicet,  airs  up,  Cbeu.  Interrogatively:  bancine 
impudentiam  ?  V.  5,  62,  possible,  shamelessness  like  this  ? 

ZZ50.  The  accusative  is  tised  in  excited  orders,  appeals,  and  questions,  without 
any  verb  expressed,  or  even  distinctly  felt :  as,  Tibenum  in  Tiberim,  Suet.  Tib. 
75,  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber,    di  vostram  lidem,  T.  Andr,  716*  ye  gods  your  help, 

?r5  fidem,  ThebSnl  civis,  PI.  Am,  376,  oh  helf,  or  murder,  ye  eitiuens  of 
'hebes.  So  with  unde,  quG,  and  quandS,  often  followed  by  mihf  or  tibl :  as, 
quo  mibi  fOrtttnam,  si  nOn  concCditur  Qtl?  H.  E,  i,  5, 12,  why  wealth  for 
me,  if  wealth  I  may  not  use  ? 


II.    THE  accusative  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME,  AND  OF 

aim  of  motion. 

The  Accusative  of  Space  and  Time. 

1 151.  Extent  of  space  or  duration  of  time  is  denoted 
by  the  accusative :  as« 
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(a.)  mnia  passttum  xx  prOCCttt,  5,  47,  i,  he  pushes  on  twenty  miles, 
tridul  viam  prGgressi,  4,  4,  4,  having  advanced  three  days  journey,  agg^e- 
rem  litum  pedCs  cccxxx,  altum  pedes  lxxx  ezstraxCnint,  7,  24,  i,  thfy 
built  up  a  mound  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  high 
(1130).  (b,)  mStrOnae  annum  IQxCrunt,  L.  2,  7,  4,  the  married  women  wore 
mourning  a  year,  QndCvIginti  annGs  nitus  erat,  Br,  229,  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  secGtae  sunt  continu9s  complilres  dies  tempestStCs,  4,  34,  4, 
there  followed  a  good  many  days  a  succession  of  storms,  triennium  vagati, 
4, 4, 2,  having  led  a  nomad  life  three  years.  Qnum  diem  supplicStiS  habita 
est,  L.  10,  Altli^  thanksgiving  was  held  one  day,  diCs  quindecim  suppli- 
cStiO,  2,  35,  4,  a  fortnight  thanksgiving  (1129).  Sometimes  per  is  added: 
as,  iQdi  per  decern  diSs  facti  sunt,  C.  3,  20,  games  were  celebrated  ten  days 
long, 

zxu.  The  idea  of  traversing  is  sometimes  not  expressed:  as,  mflia  passuum 
tria  ab  eOrum  castris  castra  p6nit,  i,  22,  5,  he  pitches  camp  three  miles  away 
from  their  camf,  quadrinrentos  inde  passQs  cOnstituit  signa,  L.  34,  20, 
4^  four  hundred  paces  from  there  he  set  up  the  standards. 

ZZ53.  With  absum  and  dfst5,  the  ablative  of  amount  of  difference  is  sometimes 
used  (1393} :  as,  certior  f actus  est  Ariovisti  cSpiis  i  nostris  milibus  pas- 
suum quattuor  et  xx  abesse,  i,  41,  5,  he  was  informed  that  Ariovisius's  troops 
were  four  and  twenty  miles  away  from  ours.  If  the  place  is  not  mentioned  from 
which  distance  is  reckoned,  ab  or  S  is  sometimes  used  before  the  expression  of  dis- 
tance: as,  positis  castris  i  milibus  passuum  xv,  6,  7,  ^,  pitching  camp /if teen 
miles  away, 

ZZ54.  The  accusative  is  used  with  abhinc,  ago:  as,  quaestor  fuisti  abhinc 
annSs  quattuordecim,  V,  i,  ^i^you  were  a  qucustor  fourteen  years  a^.  The 
ablative  occurs  once  or  twice  with  abhinc,  meaning  before {I'yi'^  :  as,  comitiis  ab- 
hinc diCbus  trigintS  factis,  V,  2,  130,  the  election  having  been  held  thirty  days 
before, 

ZZ55.  The  accusative  singular  is  used  with  ordinals,  to  show  the  number  of  days, 
months,  or  years  since  a  particular  event,  including  the  di^,  month,  or  year  of  the 
event  itself:  as,  auod  annum  iam  tertium  et  vicSsimum  rCgnat,  IP,  7, 
the  circumstance  that  he  has  now  been  on  the  throne  two  and  twenty  years. 

ZZ56.  The  accusative  in  some  pronominal  expressions  and  adverbs  passes  over 
from  *  time  through  which '  to  a  loose  '  time  at  which ' :  as,  id  temporis,  RA,  97,  at 
that  time.  h5c  noctis,  PI.  Am.  163^,  at  this  time  of  night,  tum,  then^  num, 
nunc,  now^  nunc  ipsum,  PI.  B.  940,  Att,  10,  4, 10,  this  very  minute^  commo- 
dum,yt<j/  in  time.  For  the  locative  ablative  excq)tioiially  used  to  denote  duration, 
see  1355. 

The  Accusative  of  the  Aim  of  Motion. 

1 157.  (i.)  Proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little  isl- 
ands or  peninsulas  are  put  in  the  accusative  to  denote 
the  aim  with  expressions  of  motion  :  as, 

LabiCnus  Lutetiam  proficiscitur,  7,  57,  i,  Labienus  starts  for  Lutetia, 
Leucadem  vCniraus,  Fam,  16, 9,  i,  «v  came  to  Leucas.  noctumus  introitus 
Zmymam,  Ph.  11,5,  the  entrance  into  Smyrna  by  night  ( 1 129).  Plautus  uses 
Accheriins  a  few  times  like  a  town  name :  as,  vivom  mS  accersunt  Ac- 
cheruntem  mortui,  Most,  yyg,  the  dead  are  taking  me  to  Acheron  alive, 
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Z  Z58.  With  singular  names  of  towns  and  little  islands,  Plautus  has  the  accusative 
alone  twenty  times,  and  twenty  times  with  in  ;  Terence  has,  including  LSmnum, 
Ph.  ^67,  and  Cypnim,  Ad,  224,  230,  the  accusative  alone  six  times,  and  twice  with 
in,  in  Limnuxn,  Ph.  66,  and  in  Cyprum,  Ad.  278.  Plural  town  names  never 
have  in. 

1 159.  An  appellative  urbem  or  oppidum  accompanying  the  accusative  of  a 
town  name  is  usually  preceded  by  in  or  ad  :  as,  ad  urbem  r  !dSn&s  tendunt, 
L-  4i.33»  »o»  *^^y  make  for  the  city  ofFidenae.  lugurtha  Thalam  pervCnit,  in 
oppidum  magnum,  S.  /.  75,  i,  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala,  a  large  town. 

zz6o.  When  merely ' motion  towards'  or  'nearness'  is  meant,  ad  is  used:  as, 
trSs  viae  sunt  ad  Mutinam,  Ph.  12,  22,  there  are  three  roads  to  Mutina.  mi- 
les ad  Capuam  profectus  sum,  CM.  10,  I  went  to  tJu  war  as  a  private^  to  the 
region  round  about  Capua, 

iz6i.  Proper  names  of  countries  are  also  sometimes  put  in  the  accusative  in  poe- 
try, to  denote  aim  of  motion :  as,  abiit  Alidem,  PI.  Cap.  573,  lie  went  a-way  to 
Eiis.  So  in  prose  also,  Aegyptus  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Tacitus :  as, 
OennSnicus  Ae^ptum  proficlscitur,  Ta.  2,  ^^,  Germanicus  sets  out  for 
^ypt.  Rarely  and  m  poetry  names  of  peoples :  as,  sitientis  ibimus  AfrOs,  V. 
icT  I,  64,  /<7  thirst-parched  Afrians  we  shall  go.  In  general  the  accusative  of  country 
names  is  preceded  by  in  or  ad,  as  are  also  appellatives  regularly  in  prose  \  but  in  poetry, 
even  appellatives  without  a  preposition  are  common. 

1 162.  (2.)  The  accusatives  domam,  rfls,  and  forSs,  are  used  like 
proper  names  of  towns:  as, 

(a.)  eS  domum,  PI.  Mer.  659,  Pm  gtnng  home.  equitCs  domum  con- 
tendSrunt,  2,  24,  4.  the  cavalry  hurried  home,  domum  reditiSnis  spC  sub- 
liti,  I,  5.  3,  the  hope  of  a  return  home  being  out  ^  the  question  ( 1 129).  (b.)  rGs 
ibC,  T.  Eu.  216,  J  sh(Ul  go  out  of  town,  {c.)  efiagi  forSs,  T.  Eu.  945,  Iran 
out  of  doors. 

xz63.  The  singular  domum  is  always  retained  by  Caesar,  even  when  two  or 
more  separate  persons  or  parties  are  spoken  of.  Plautus  and  Sallust  have  the  plural 
domGs  once  each,  and  Cicero  and  Livy  use  it  occasionally. 

ZZ64.  ^c  accusative  domum  or  domOs  sometimes  has  an  attribute,  usually  a 
possessive  pronoun :  as,  domum  suam  auemque  reverti,  2,  \o^  ^y  for  every  man 
to  go  back  to  his  home,  alius  alium  QomOs  8u2s  invitant,  S.  /.  66,  3,  they 
invite  each  other  to  their  homes,  aurum  domum  rSf  iam  comportant,  S.  /. 
76,  6,  they  bring  all  tlie  gold  to  the  house  royal,  cum  domum  rSgis  dCvertis- 
sCs,  D.  17,  when  you  went  to  sta^  at  the  king's  palace.  The  preposition  in  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  attribute  is  a  genitive,  and  commonly  so  when  it  is  any 
adjective  but  a  possessive  pronoun. 

ZZ65.  (3.)  In  old  I^tin,  ezsequiSs  and  infitias  are  also  used  with  eG, 
and  sometimes  malam  crucem  and  malam  rem,  though  these  last  more 
commonly  have  in :  as, 

ezsequias  ChremSti  ire,  T.  Ph.  1026,  to  go  to  Chremeis  funeral,  ut 
eSs  malam  crucem,  PI.  Men.  328,  that  thou  mayst  get  thee  to  the  accursed 
cross.  Later  writers,  as  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Quintilian,  use  infitiSs  eO  again, 
and,  from  Sallust  on,  vCnum  e5  ana  vCnum  d5  sometimes  occur  for  vCneO 
and  vCndQ. 

zz66.  With  the  accusative  in  -tum  (or  -sum),  called  the  supine,  the  idea  of 
'aim'  passes  over  into  that  of  *  purpose : '  as  militfitum  abiit,  T.  Hau,  117,  he  ^s 
gone  away  a  soldiering  (2270). 
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TWO  ACCUSATIVES  COMBINED. 

Object  and  Predicate. 

1167.  Many  verbs  may  take  two  accusatives,  an 
object  and  a  predicate. 

Such  are  verbs  signifying  maki^  keep,  choosty  name  or  colly  have^  thinks 
ricogmMe  or  find^  show  oneself ^  &c.,  &c. :  as,  longiOrem  mCnsem  f aciunt* 
V,  2, 129,  they  make  the  month  longer,  cum  certiOrem  faciunt,  5,  37,  7,  they 
let  him  know.  Ancum  Marcium  rCgem  populus  creSvit,  L.  i,  32,  \ytlke 
people  madi  Ancus  Marcius  king,  mC  cCpSre  arbitnim,  T.  Hau.  500^ 
they^ve  chosen  me  as  referee.  Duellium  *  Bellium  '  nOminivCrunt,  O.  153, 
Duellius  they  named  *  Bellius.'  vicinam  Capreis  Insulam  *  Aprig^opolim  ' 
appellSbat,  Suet.  Aug,  98,  th^  island  next  to  Capreae  he  called '  the  Castle 
0/ Indolence*  conlCgis  adiQt5rC8  habSbat,  Sesf,  87,  he  had  his  colleagues 
as  assistants.  tC  sapientem  ezistimant,  L.  6,  they  consider  you  a  sage, 
quern  virum  P.  Crassum  vidimus,  CM.  61,  what  a  man  we  saw  in  Crassus, 
severum  mC  praebeO,  C.  4,  12,  /  show  myself  stern.  In  the  passive  both 
the  object  and  the  predicate  become  nominatives  :  as,  Caesar  certior  factus 
est,  3,  19,  5,  Caesar  wcu  informed. 

1x68.  In  the  sense  of  consider  as  equtvalent  to^  dOcO  and  habeO,  less  fre- 
(mently  put5,  have  the  ablative  with  pro.  Other  constructions  with  these  and  the 
aibove  verbs  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

Person  and  Thing. 

1 169.  (i.)  Some  verbs  of  teaching  and  hiding,  de- 
manding and  questioning,  may  take  two  accusatives, 
one  of  a  person  and  one  of  a  thing. 

The  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doceO  and  its  compounds,  and  c€l6 ; 
flSgitO,  6r0,  poscO,  and  rogO,  interrogO.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter 
of  a  pronoun  or  enumerative  word  <ii44) :  as,  {a.)  pCior  magister  tC  istaec 
docuit,  nOn  ego,  PI.  B.  163,  a  worse  instructor  taught  thee  thai^  not  I.  quid 
t«  litterais  doceam  ?  Pis.  71,  whv  shotdd  I  teach  you  your  ABCsf  {b.)  nOn 
t«  cClavi  sermanem  T.  Ampii,  Fam.  2,  16,  3.  /  have  not  kept  you  in  the 
dark  about  the  talk  with  Ampins,  (r.)  interim  cGtidiC  Caesar  AeduOs 
frQmentum  flSgitflre,  i,  16,  i,  meantime  Caesar  every  day  a  dunning  the 
Aeduans  for  the  grain,  MilCsiGs  nSvem  poposcit,  V.  i,  86,  i^  called  on 
the  Miletus  people  for  a  vessel,  quid  me  istud  rogis  ?  Fin.  5,  83,  why  do  you 
ask  me  that?  Racilius  mC  sententiam  rogSvit,  QFr.  2,  f,  3,  Raciliui  asked 
me  my  opinion. 

XZTO.  With  doceS,  meaning  imformy  cSlO,  rogS,  and  interrogS,  the  ablative 
of  the  thing  with  dS  is  also  used.  And  with  flSgitS  and  poscS,  sometimes  the  abla- 
tive of  the  person  with  ab,  with  cClO  the  ablative  of  the  person  with  dC. 

X17X.  In  the  passive  the  person  becomes  the  subject,  and  the  accusative 
of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  retained :  as, 
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nOsne  hOc  cCiatOs  tarn  diQ,  T.  He€.  645,  for  us  not  to  be  told  of  this  so 
lem^;  rarely  with  reversed  construction :  quOr  haec  cClita  mC  sunt  ?  PI. 
Ps.  490,  wftywas  this  hid  from  met  Accusatives  of  appellatives  are  rare: 
as,  omnis  militiae  artis  idoctus  fuerat,  I^  25, 37, 3,  he  had  been  thoroughly 
tasight  all  tJie  arts  of  war.  interrogitus  sententiam,  L.  36,  7,1,  being  asked 
Jtis  opinioM.  Other  constructions  of  doctus,  and  of  the  passive  of  cClG, 
flS|^t5,  poscO,  rog9  and  interrogO,  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

1 172.  (2.)  Verbs  of  wishing,  reminding,  indacing,  and  accusing, 
and  some  others,  also  sometimes  take  an  accusative  of  the  person  and 
one  of  the  thing. 

Such  are  volO,  moneG  ftnd  its  compounds,  hoitor  and  cGgG ;  accQsO, 
argu5,  insimulS,  obiflrga.  The  thing  is  usually  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun 
or  enumerative  word  (1144)  ^  as,  quid  mC  voltis  ?  PI.  Mer.  868,  what  do  you 
toant  of  me?  illud  t^  esae  admonitum  velim,  Cael,  8,  on  this  point  I  fvant 
you  to  be  reminded  (u 71),  In  old  Latin,  accusatives  of  appellatives  also  are 
thus  used,  and  sometimes  also  with  d0n5  and  cond5n5. 

"73-  (3*)  The  defining  accusative  is  sometimes  combined  with  an  accusative  of 
the  person  :  as,  tam  tC  b&aia  multa  bisifire.  Cat.  7, 9,  thee  to  hiss  so  many  kisses 
(1140).  But  usually  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  the  ablative  takes  the  place  of 
the  defining  accusative :  as,  Odissem  tS  odio  VatiniSnG,  Cat.  14,  3, 1  should 
hate  thee  with  a  Vatinian  hate. 

Object  and  Extent,  Duration,  or  Aim. 

1 174.  The  accusative  of  extent  or  duration,  or  of  aim  of  motion  is 
often  combined  with  that  of  the  object :  as, 

(a.)  mllia  passuum  decern  novem  mQrum  perdQcit,  1,8,  i,  he  mqhes 
a  ^oall  nineteen  miles  ( 1 151  )•  mitrSnae  annum  eum  lazCrunt,  L.  2,  7, 4,  the 
married  women  wore  mourning  for  him  a  year  (1151).  {b.)  Ancus  multi- 
tfldinem  omnem  ROmam  trSdQzit,  L.'  i,  33,  1,  Ancus  moved  the  whole 
population  over  to  Rome  (1157).  e5s  domum  remittit,  4,  21,6,  he  sends 
them  home  again  (1162).     For  other  combinations,  see  11 38,  11 98,  and  2270. 


THE   DATIVE. 

1 175.  The  dative  denotes  that  for  or  to  which  a  thing  is  or 
is  done,  and  either  accompanies  single  words,  such  as  verbs, 
adjectives,  sometimes  adverbs,  rarely  substantives,  or  serves  to 
modify  the  entire  sentence.     It  has  two  principal  uses. 

X176.  I.  The  dative  is  used  as  a  complement.  Complements  may  be 
roughly  distinguished  as  essential  or  optional.  But  these  two  complements 
are  not  always  separated  by  a  sharp  line,  and  the  same  dative  may  sometimes 
be  referred  indifferently  to  either  head. 
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1 177.  (i.)  The  Essential  Complement  is  a  dative  of  the 
person  or  thing  added  to  an  idea  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  the  dative  (1180). 

Thus,  p2ret,  he  is  obedient ^  is  a  statement  which  is  felt  as  incomplete 
without  a  dative  added  to  denote  what  it  is  he  is  obedient  to,  in  the  sentence 
piret  senitui,  he  is  t^cdient  to  the  senate.  But  when  stress  is  put  on  the 
action  merely,  without  reference  to  its  bearing,  such  a  verb  may  be  used 
without  a  dative :  as,  pSret,  he  is  obedient^  he  yields  obedietice. 

1 178.  (2.)  The  Optional  Complement,  that  is,  the  dative 
of  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage^  adds  something  to  an 
idea  that  is  already  complete  in  itself  (1205). 

Thus,  carmina  cantS,  I  chant  verses,  is  a  statement  entirely  complete  in 
itself;  it  may  be  modified  or  not,  at  option,  by  a  dative,  thus :  carmina  vir- 
ginibus  puerisque  cant5,  verses  for  maids  and  boys  I  chant, 

1179.  II.  The  dative  of  certain  substantives  is  used  predicatively  (1219). 


I.    THE  COMPLEMENTARY   DATIVE. 

(i.)  the  essential  complement. 
The  Dative  with  Verbs. 

1 180.  Many  verbs  require  a  dative  to  complete 
their  meaning. 

With  Verbs  of  Intransitive  Use. 

1 181.  (i.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use,  particularly  such 
as  denote  a  state,  disposition,  feeling,  or  quality,  take  the  da- 
tive :  as, 

quodne  vSbis  placeat,  displiceat  mihi  ?  PI.  MG,  614.  shall  that  which 
pleases  you ^  displeasing  be  to  me  f  si  Asici5  causa  plQs  priSfuit  quam  invi- 
dia  nocuit,  Cael.  23,  if  his  case  has  been  more  helpful  to  Asicius  than  the 
hostility  has  been  damaging,  imperat  aut  servit  coUScta  pecQnia  cuique, 
H.E.  I,  10,  ^Ttfor  every  man  his  garnered  hoard  or  master  is  or  slave,  nOnne 
huic  I€gi  resistCtis?  A^.  2,  85,  tvill  you  not  stand  out  against  this  law? 
gymnasiis  indulgent  Qraeculf,  Traj.  in  Plin.  £p,  40  [49J,  2,  our  Greek 
cousins  are  partial  to  gymnasiums.  Igndscfis  velixn  huic  festinStiSnl  1x1  eae, 
in  a  letter,  Fam,  5, 12,  i,  please  excuse  haste,  huic  leg^Sni  Caesar  cSnfidC- 
bat  mfiximS,  i,  40,  15,  Caesar  trusted  this  legion  most  of  all,  an  C.  Treb5- 
niO  ego  persuSsi  ?  cui  nf  suSdCre  quidem  ausus  essem,  Ph,  2,  27,  or 
taas  it  I  that  brought  conviction  to  Trebonius  ?  a  man  to  whom  /should  not  haive 
presumed  even  to  offer  advice.  In  the  passive,  such  verbs  are  used  impersonally, 
the  dative  remaining  (1034) ;  personal  constructions  are  rare  and  poetical. 
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zi8a.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  as  mean 
am  pleasing  or  tUspUasing^  helpfoU  or  injurious,  command,  yield,  or  am  obedi- 
ent^ am  friendly,  partial,  or  opposed ;  spare,  pardon,  threaten,  trust,  advise, 
persuade,  happen,  meet.  But  the  English  translation  is  not  a  safe  guide : 
many  of  the  verbs  used  with  a  dative  are  represented  transitively  in  English ; 
and  some  verbs  of  the  meanings  above  are  used  transitively  m  Latin :  as, 
delects,  iuv5,  laedd,  &c.,  &c. 

1 183.  The  dative  b  rarely  used  with  a  form  of  sum  and  a  predicate  noun  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  with  the  verbs  above  (ixSi) :  as,  quid  mihi  scelestO  tibl 
erat  auscultitiO  ?  PI.  R.  502,  i.  e.  quid  tibl  auscultSbam  ?  why  did  I,  HI- 
starred  wretch,  lend  ear  to  thee?  qui  StudiOsus  r^  nQllI  aliaest,  PI.  AfG. 
802,  i.  e.  qui  studet,  who  tends  his  soul  to  nothing  else.  Or  immediately  with  a 
noun :  as,  servitQs  opulentO  homini,  PI.  Am.  166,  slavery  to  a  millionaire, 
optemperStiO  If  gibus,  Leg,  it  42,  obedience  to  the  laws,  aemula  labra 
rosis,  Mart.  4,  42,  10,  lips  rivalling  the  rose. 

ZZ&4.  Some  verbs  have  a  variable  use  without  any  difference  of  meaning:  thus, 
cfirS,  decet,  and  vitG,  have  sometimes  the  dative  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  accu- 
sative. In  Cicero,  adOlor  has  the  accusative;  from  Nepos  on,  the  dative  as  well. 
xnedeor,  medicor,  and  praestSlor  take  either  the  accusative  or  the  dative. 

z  z8^.  Some  verbs  have  an  accusative  with  one  meaning,  a  dative  of  the  complement, 
essentiafor optional,  with  another :  see  aemulor,  cave5,  coixiitofi  c5nsuIo,  con- 
veniO,  cupiG,  dSspfrd,  maned,  metuS,  moderor,  prOspicid,  temperO, 
timeO,  and  the  different  uses  of  invideS,  in  the  dictionary. 


zz86.  In  poetry,  verbs  of  union,  of  contention,  and  of  difiference,  often  take  a 
dative :  as,  (a.)  haeret  later!  IftSlis  harundO,  V.  4,  77,  sticks  to  her  side  the 
deadly  shaft.  So  with  coiiS,  concurrS,  haereO,  and  similarly  with  iungO,  mis- 
ceO.  (^.)  quid  enim  contendat  hirundO  cycnis?  Lucr.  3,  6, /or  how  can 
swallow  cope  with  swans?  So  with  bellO,  certO,  contendO,  pugno.  {c.)  In- 
fid5  scurrae  distabit  amicus,  H.  E.  i,  18,  4,  a  friend  wiu  dtfer  from  a 
faithless  hanger-on.    So  with  differd,  discrepG,  dissentiS,  disttfT 

ZZ87.  A  verb  often  takes  the  dative,  when  combined  with  adversum, 
obviaixi,  or  praestO,  also  with  bene,  male,  or  satis,  and  the  like :  as, 

fit  ob  viam  Cl5di5,  Mil.  29,  he  runs  across  Clodius,  cui  bene  dixit  um- 
quam  bonO  ?  Sest.  1 10,  for  what  patriot  had  he  ever  a  good  word  ?  n5s,  viri 
fortSs,  satis  facere  rli  pQblicae  vidCmur,  C.  1,2,  we  doughty  champions 
flatter  ourselves  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty  by  the  state.  Similarly  with  verbs 
of  transitive  use. 

1 188.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  intransitive  use  compounded  with 
a  preposition  take  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

manus  extrSma  nOn  accessit  operibus  Sius,  Br.  126,  the  last  touch 
was  not  put  upon  his  works,  omnibus  adfuit  his  pQgnis  Dolfibella,  Ph.  2, 
75,  Dolctbelld  was  on  hand  in  all  these  battles.  pont5  nox  incubat  itra,  V. 
I,  89,  over  the  deep,  ni^ht  broodeth  black.  cGenitiGnibus  dS  ChristiSnis 
interfui  numquam,  Phn.  Ep.  ad  Trai.  96  [97J,  I,  /  have  never  been  to  any 
of  the  trials  of  the  Christians. 

zxSg.  The  prepositions  are  chiefly  ad,  ante,  com-,  in,  inter,  ob,  prae, 
sub,  or  super.  In  manv  compounds  of  these  pre|)ositions,  however,  the  da- 
tive is  due  to  the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  in  cOnfidit  mih!,  he  puts 
all  trust  in  m^  (xioi),  as  contrasted  with  cSnsentit  mih!,  he  feels  with  me, 
nearly  equivalent  to  sentit  mCcum  (1188). 
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1x90.  Instead  of  the  dative,  such  verbs  often  have  a  prepositional  con* 
struction,  particularly  when  place,  literal  or  figurative,  is  distinctly  to  be 
expressed:  as, 

accCdere  in  fdnus,  Leg.  2,  66»  to  goto  a  funeral,  in  morbum  incidit, 
Clu.  175,  he  fell  ilL 

1x91.  Some  verbs  of  intransitive  use  take,  when  compounded,  either  the  dative  or 
the  accusative.  See  adiaced,  antecCdG,  anteeO,  praecurrC,  praestO,  inc€dO» 
inlddO,  insultd,  invSdd,  in  the  dictionary.  And  some  compounds  acquire  a 
transitive  use  altogether,  as  obe5,  oppQgnO :  see  1137. 

With  Vbrbs  of  Transitive  Use. 

1192.  (i.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  take  the  dative  :  as, 

CI  niiam  suam  in  matrimOnium  dat,  i,  3,  5,  he  gives  this  person  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage,  decima  legiS  il  p^StiSs  €git,  i,  41,  I,  the  tenth  le- 
gion gave  him  thanks,  huic  fert  subsidium  PuliO,  5,  44,  13,  to  him  Pulio 
brings  aid.  multis  idem  minStur  AntSnius,  Ph.  11,  2,  to  many  Antony 
threatens  the  same.  rCliquI  s€sS  fugae  mandSrunt,  i,  12,  3,  the  rest  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  commendft  vObis  xneuin  parvum  filium,  (7. 4,  23,  unto 
your  keeping  do  I  commit  the  little  son  of  mine,  tnultl  sf  alif  nissimls  crSdi- 
dCnint,  6,  31,  4,  many  people  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  utter  strangers. 
equitCs  imperat  cIvitStibus,  6,  4,  6,  ^  issues  orders  to  the  communities  for 
horse. 

1x93.  This  dative  is  used  with  such  verbs  as  d5,  trSdO,  tribuO,  dividO, 
fer5,  praebeO,  praestG,  polliceor,  prdmittO,  dCbeS,  negG,  xnGnstrG,  dlcG, 
narrS,  mand5,  praecipiO,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusa- 
tive becomes  nominative,  the  dative  remaining. 

1 194.  (2.)  Many  verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  a 
preposition  take  a  dative  connected  in  sense  with  the  preposi- 
tion: as, 

nihil  novi  vSbIs  adferam,  RP.  i,  21^ /shall  fuft  lay  any  novelty  before 
you.  iCgCs  omnium  salQtem  8ingul5nim  salGtl  antepGnunt,  Fin.  3,  64, 
the  law  always  puts  the  general  safety  before  the  safety  of  the  individual.  timO- 
rem  bqnis  iniCcistis,  Agr,  i,  23,  you  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
patriots.  nOluCrunt  feris  corpus  obicere,  RA.  fi^  they  would  not  cast  his 
person  before  ravenous  beasts.  nCminem  huic  praeferC,  N.  8,  i,  i,  there  is 
nobody  I  put  before  him.  hibernls  LabiSnum  praeposuit,  i,  54,  2,  he  put 
Labienus  over  the  winter-quarters,  anitum  Ova  galllnis  saepe  suppGnimus, 
DN.  2,  124,  we  often  put  ducks*  eggs  under  hens. 

ZX95.  The  prepositions  are  circum,  dC,  ex,  post,  or  those  named  in 
1 189.  In  many  compounds  of  transitive  use,  however,  the  dative  is  due  to 
the  general  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  with  those  spoken  of  in  1189. 

1x96.  With  these  verbs,  a  prepositional  construction  is  often  used,  as 
with  the  verbs  of  intransitive  use  ( 1 190) :  as, 

iam  diQ  nihil  novi  ad  nSs  adferCbitur,  Fam.  2,  14,  no  news  Mas  got  to 
us  this  long  time.  For  compounds  of  circum  and  trSns  with  two  accusa- 
tives, see  1138. 
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ZX97.  Verbs  of  transitive  use  compounded  with  com-  have  oftener  the  ablative 
with  cum:  as.  cAnferte  banc  pScem  cum  ill5  bellO,^  V.  4,  w^^  just  compare 
this  peace  with  that  war.  See  afso  in  the  dictionary,  coniungS  and  componO; 
also  the  indirect  compounds  compar5,  compare^  from  compSr,  and  communic5. 

ZZ98.  With  a  few  compounds  of  ad  or  in,  a  second  accusative  is  exceptionally 
used :  as,  arbitnim  ilium  adCrit,  Of.  3,  66,  he  had  the  other  man  up  before 
a  daysman.  So  with  inmittO,  rl.  Cap,  548,  insinuS,  Lucr.  x.  116,  &c.,  &c 
Regidarly  with  animum  adverts :  as,  animum  advert!  columellam,  TD. 
5,  65,  /  noticed  a  modest  shaft,  qufl  rC  animum  adversS,  Caes.  C.  i,  80,  4, 
this  fact  being  paid  heed  to:  compare  1138. 

ixgg.  A  few  compound  verbs  admit  either  the  dative  of  the  person  or  thing  and 
accusative  of  the  thing,  or  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  and  ablative  of  the 
thing ;  such  are  adspergS  and  insperg5,  circumdS,  circumfund5,  exuO  and 
induO,  impertiS,  interdtldS;  also  the  uncompounded  d5n5  :  as,  praedam 
militibus  dSnat,  7,  n,  9,  he  presents  the  booty  to  the  soldiers,  scribam  tuum 
SnulO  dQnSsti,  V.  3,  18^,  you  presented  ^our  clerh  with  a  ring.  For  the  differ- 
ent constructions  of  interdicS,  ses  the  dictionary. 


The  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

1200.  The  dative  with  many  adjectives  and  some 
adverbs  denotes  that  to  which  the  quality  is  directed. 

Such  have  the  meaning  of  useful^  necessary t  fit,  easy,  agreeable^  known, 
near,  belongings  friemfly,  faithful,  like,  and  most  of  tneir  opposites;  the 
adjective  is  often  predicative :  as,  vCr  tttilc  silvis  ( 1036),  V.  G.  2,  323,  the 
spring  is  good  for  woods,  est  senStQri  necessflrium  nSsse  rem  pQblicam, 
Leg,  3,  41,  for  a  senator  it  is  indispensable  to  be  conversant  with  government, 
OrStidnis  genus  pompae  quam  pQg^ae  aptius,  O.  42,  a  style  better  suited 
to  the  parade  than  to  the  field,  convenienter  nSttlrae  vivere,  Off,  3,  13,  to 
live  in  tottch  with  nature. 

laoi.  Some  adjectives  of  this  class  have  the  dative  of  a  person,  the  accusative 
with  ad  of  a  thing :  so  accon^modfltus,  aptus,  idSneus,  necessSrius,  and 
Qtilis ;  and  some  denoting  feeling  have  also  the  accusative  with  a  preposition  :  ae- 
quus,  iniquus,  fidClis  with  in,  benevolus  with  ergS,  and  impius  with 
adversus.  propior  and  proximus  sometimes  accompany  an  accusative,  like 
prope,  propms,  and  proximC. 

zaoa.  The  adjectives  commtlnis,  proprius  or  aliCnus,  sacer,  tStus, 
often  accompany  the  construction  of  the  genitive  of  the  owner:  see  1238.  For 
aliCnus  with  the  ablative,  see  1306.    Sometimes  aliSnus  has  the  ablative  with  ab. 

1203.  Some  adjectives  denoting  relationship,  connection,  friendship  or 
hostility,  become  substantives,  and  as  such,  admit  the  p^enitive  also  (1103) : 
such  are  (a.)  adfinis,  cSgnfltus ;  [b.)  aequSlis,  familiSris,  finitimus,  pflr 
and  dispar,  propinquus,  vfclnus ;  {c.)  adversfirius,  amicus,  inimicus,  ne- 
cessflrius. 

1204.  In  Plautus  and  -Terence,  simllis,  the  like,  the  counterparty  and  its  com- 
pounds, regularly  take  the  genitive.  The  dative,  as  well  as  the  genitive,  is  also  used 
from  Ennius  on,  particularly  of  a  limited  or  approximate  likeness :  see  the  dictionary. 
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(2.)    THE  OPTIONAL  COMPLEMENT. 

1205.  The  dative  of  a  person  or  thing  interested, 
benefited,  harmed,  may  be  added  at  option  to  almost 
any  verb:  as, 

cOnservSte  parent!  IBium,  parentem  nii5,  CaeL  80.  save  the  son  for  the 
father^  thefiUherfor  the  son,  mea  domus  tibi  patet,  mihl  clausa  est,  RA. 
145,  the  very  Jiottse  I  own  is  open  for  you ^  is  shut  upon  me,  cui  flSvam  relig^Ss 
comam,  simplex  munditils  ?  H.  i,  5,  4,y^r  whom  hind^st  thou  in  wrraths 
thy  golden  hair,^  plain  in  thy  neatness  f  n5n  audCret  facere  haec  viduae 
mulieri,  quae  in  mS  fScit,  T.  Hau.  953,  he  durst  not  to  an  unprotected  female 
do  what  he  hath  done  towards  me, 

Z2o6.  The  place  of  a  verb  with  the  dative  of  interest  is  sometimes  filled  by  an 
interjection,  ecce,  ei,  em,  or  vae  :  as,  ei  mihi  quSlis  erat,  E.  t,  7,  V.  2,  274, 
ah  me,  how  ghastly  he  did  look,  vae  victis,  PI.  Ps.  1317,  said  by  Hrennus, 
390  B.  c,  L.  5,  48,  9,  woe  worth  the  worsted,  vae  capiti  atque  aetati  tuae, 
rl.  R,  375,  a  murrain  on  thy  head  and  life. 

1207.  The  dative  is  often  added  to  the  entire  sentence,  where 
either  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun  limiting  a  substantive  might 
be  used. 

In  such  cases  the  dative  expresses  interest,  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
while  the  genitive  would  simply  indicate  the  owner  or  the  object:  as, 
trSnsftgitur  sctltum  Puli5ni,  5,  44,  7,  unfortunately  for  Pulio^  nis  shield 
gets  pierced  through  and  through,  militanti  in  HispSniS  pater  li  moritur, 
L.  29,  29,  6|  while  serving  in  Spain  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father. 
huic  ego  me  bellO  ducem  proiiteor,  C.  2,  w,  I  here  proclaim  myself  captain 
for  this  war,  sCsS  Caesari  ad  pedSs  pr5iScSrunt,  i,  31,  2,  M^^'rax////^/n- 
selves  at  Caesar's  feet,  nostris  militibus  spem  minuit,  5,  33,  5,  //  dashed 
the  hopes  of  our  soldiers.  extergS  tibi  manQs,  PI.  Most.  2^7,  wipe  off  thy 
hands,  .vellunt  tibi  barbam  lasclvi  pueri,  H.  S.  i,  3,  133,  the  wanton 
gamins  pull  thy  beard,  poor  soul. 

xao8.  This  dative  is  sometimes  detached  from-  the  verb,  and  used  immediately 
with  a  substantive,  instead  of  the  genitive :  as,  Philoc5masi5  custSs,  PI.  MG. 
271,  ike  keeper  for  Philocomasium.  rSctor  iuveni,  Ta.  1,  24,  «  mentor  for  the 
young  man.  So  partictilarly  with  a  gerundive  in  official  expressions :  as,  cQritor 
mdns  reficienois,  OG.  19,  commissioner  for  rebuilding  the  walls. 

X209.  Verbs  of  warding  off  sometimes  take  a  dative,  especially  in  poetry,  also 
those  of  robbing  and  riddinsj :  as,  {a.)  hunc  quoque  arcSbis  eravidS  pecori, 
V.  G.  1,  i;4,  him  also  wilt  thou  for  the  pregnant  herd  keep  far,  sSlstitium 
pecort  dSfendite.  V.  E,  7,  47,  the  summer's  heat  keep  distant  for  the  flock, 
lb.)  torquem  dStrflxit  hosti,  Fin.  i,  35,  he  pulled  a  toroue  away  from  his  enemy. 
eripiSs  mlhl  hunc  errOrem,  Att,  10,  4,  6,  you  will  rid  me  of  this  mistake, 

xaio.  With  verbs  of  motion  the  dative  of  the  person  interested  denotes  in  poetry 
the  end  of  motion  also :  as,  mult5s  DanaQm  dCmittimus  Orc5,  V.  2,  398,  wi 
send  down  many  a  Danaanfor  tlu  nether  king.  So  also  the  dative  of  personified 
words  of  place:  as,  it  clSmor  cael5,  V.  s,  451.  "/  g^^  «  *^^«'  M  heaven, i,t. 
heaven  hears  a  shout.  sSdibus  hunc  refer  ante  suis,  V.  6,  1^2,  frst  bear  him 
duly  to  his  place  of  rest ^  i.  e.  let  his  expectant  grave  receive  him. 
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The  Emotional  Dative. 

121 1.  The  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  with 
expressions  of  emotion,  interest,  surprise,  or  derision  :  as, 

quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  H.  E.  i,  3,  15,  h<no  fares  me  Cehusf  Tongi- 
lluxn  mih!  Sdiixit,  C.  2, 4,  he  took  out  Totigilius^  bless  my  soul,  at  tib!  repente, 
cum  minims  exspectarem,  vSnit  ad  mC  Caninius  mSne,  Fam.  9,  2,  i, 
but  bless  yoUf  sir,  when  I  least  dreamt  of  it,  who  should  drop  in  on  me  all  at 
once  but  Caninius ^  bright  and  early. 

The  Dative  of  the  Possessor. 

1212.  The  dative  is  used  with  forms  of  sum  to 
denote  the  possessor:  as, 

est  homini  cum  de5  similitQdd,  Leg.  i,  25,  man  has  a  resemblance  to 
god.  an  nescis  longSs  rCgibus  esse  manQs  ?  O.  E.  16,  166,  dost  possibly 
not  knew  kings  have  long  arms  f  suos  cuique  m5s,  T.  Ph.  454,  to  every  man 
his  oion  pet  way.  So  also  with  the  compounds  absum,  dCsum,  supersum : 
as,  h5c  Qnum  Caesail  dSfuit,  4,  26,  5,  this  was  all  Caesar  lacked. 

1213.  (i.)  With  mih!  est  nomen,  the  name  is  put  either 
in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative:   as, 

mihi  n9men  est  ItUiO,  or  mih!  nOmen  est  ItUius,  Gell.  15,  29,  i,  nty 
ftame  is  Julius,  In  old  Latin  and  in  Sallust,  the  dative :  as,  n5men  Mercu- 
ri9st  mihf,  PI.  Am.  prol.  19,  my  name  is  Mercury  ;  later  the  nominative :  as, 
canibus  pigris  n5men  erit  Pardus,  Tigris,  Leo,  J.  8,  34,  the  craven  cur 
shall  sport  the  name  of  *  Lion,  Tiger,  Pard.^  Cicero  uses  either  the  dative  or 
the  nominative,  Livy  oftener  the  dative  than  the  nominative.  Tacitus  puts 
adjectives  in  the  dative,  substantives  in  the  nominative,  rarely  in  the  genitive. 
Caesar  does  not  use  the  construction. 

12x4.  (2.)  With  the  actives  nOmen  d5,  indO,  p5n0,  tribu5,  &c.,  the  name 
may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  accusative ;  with  the  passive  of  these  expres- 
sions, the  name  may  be  in  the  dative  or  in  the  nominative  :  as, 

qui  tibi  n5men  insSnS  posuSre,  H.  S.  2,  3,  47,  who  *ve  put  on  thee  the 
nickname  Crank,  qui  filiis  Philippum  atque  Alexandrum  nSmina  inpo- 
suerat,  L.  35,  47,  5,  who  had  given  his  sons  the  names  Philip  and  Alexander, 
A  genitive  depencfent  on  n5men  is  used  once  by  Tacitus  and  in  very  late 
Latin. 

12x5.  With  a  gerundive,  the  dative  of  the  possessor  denotes  the  person  who  has 
the  action  to  do :  see  2243.    For  the  ablative  with  ab,  or  for  habe5,  see  2243, 2245. 

X2i6.  Thb  dative  is  sometimes  used  with  the  perfect  participle,  and  the  tenses 
formed  with  it :  as,  mihi  est  ClabOrStum,  Caecil,  40,  /  have  it  all  worked  out. 
carmina  nulla  mih!  sunt  scripta,  O.  TV.  5,  12,  35,  no  poetry  have  I  ready 
made.  Rarely  with  passives  of  the  present  system :  as,  nUlIa  placSre  diQ  nec 
vivere  carmina  possunt,  quae  scribuntur  aquae  pQtSribus,  H.  £.  x,  19, 
2,  no  verse  can  take  or  be  longltved  that  by  teetotallers  is  writ, 
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The  Dative  of  Relation. 

X217.  The  dative  may  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judging :  as, 

eris  mihi  mflgnus  ApollQ,  V.  E.  3,  104,  thou  shalt  to  me  the  great  Apoiio 
be,  Quintia  fOrmdsa  est  multis,  mihi  Candida,  longa,  rCcta  est,  Cat.- 
86,  I,  in  many  eyes  is  Quintia  fairy  to  me  s/ie  *s  bonny,  tally  and  straight.  From 
Caesar  on,  participles  are  oUen  used  to  denote  the  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing: as,  est  urbe  Cgressis  tumulus,  V.  2,  713.  there  is^  as  you  get  out  0/  town ^ 
a  mound,    in  tlniversum  aestimanti,  Ta.  G.  6,  looking  at  it  generally. 

xaz8.  In  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  vol6ns,  cupiSns,  or  invitus,  is  used  by 
Sallust  and  Tacitus  in  agreement  with  a  dative  dependent  on  a  form  of  sum,  the 
combination  being  equivalent  to  a  subject  with  a  form  of  vol5,  cupi5,  or  invitus 
sum,  respectively :  as,  cSteris  remanSre  volentibus  fuit,  Ta.  H.  3,  43,  i.  e. 
cSter!  remanSre  voluCrunt,  tfis  rest  were  minded  to  bide  where  they  were. 
Once  in  Livy. 

II.    THE   PREDICATIVE  DATIVE 

The  Dative  of  Tendency  or  Result, 

1219.  (i.)  Certain  datives  are  used  with  a  form  of 
sum  to  denote  what  a  thing  tends  to,  proves,  or  is. 
This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the 
person  interested :  as, 

auxiliS  is  fuit,  PI.  Am,  prol.  92,  he  was  a  help  to  them.  odi5  sum  RO- 
mSnis,  L.  35,  19,  ^  J  am  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  potestne 
bonum  cuiquam  malO  esse  ?  Par.  7,  can  good  prove  bad  for  any  human 
being  ?  L.  Cassius  identidem  quaerere  solCbat,  cui  bond  fuisset,  RA. 
84,  Cassius  used  to  ask  for  ever  and  ever,  who  the  person  benefited  was,  or  who 
.the  gainer  was.  nCmini  mens  adventus  lab5ri  aut  sQmptui  fuit,  K  i, 
16,  my  visit  did  not  prove  a  bother  or  an  expense  to  a  soul,  rts  et  fSrttlnae 
tuae  mihi  mSximae  cGrae  sunt,  Fam.  6,  5,  i^your  money-matters  are  an 
all-absorbing  interest  to  vie. 

zaaa  There  are  many  of  these  datives,  mostly  abstracts  and  all  singular ;  some 
of  the  commonest  are  cQrae,  Qsui,  praesidi5,  cordi,  odiQ,  auxilid,  impedi- 
ment5,  salQti,  voluptSti.  The  adjectives  mSgnus,  mSior,  maximus,  or 
tantus  and  quantus,  are  sometimes  used  in  agreement  with  them  \  and  the  dative 
frQgi  sometimes  has  bonae. 

zaaz.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  tendency,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative  is 
rarely  used :  thus,  possessionem  Hberam  Dardaniae  s51aci5  fore,  L.  40, 
C7,  9,  that  the  unrestricted  occuparuy  of  Dardania  would  prroe  comforting,  but, 
domestica  quiSs  sOlflcium  fuit,  L.  6,  30,  9,  the  peace  thai  prevailed  at  home 
was  a  solid  comfort.    Prepositional  expressions  witli  pro  and  in  also  occur. 

1222.  (2.)  The  dative  is  also  used  with  a  few  verbs  of  consider- 
ing or  accounting  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  accounted. 
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So  with  such  verbs  as  dft,  dflcfl,  habed,  tribuO,  and  veitO:  as,  vitiO 
mih!  dant,  quod  mortem  faominis  necessSrii  graviter  ferO,  Matius  in 
Fdfn.  II,  2S,  2,  thi  world  scores  it  against  me  t/iat  I  take  the  murder  of  a  near 
and  dear  friend  to  heart,  postquam  paupeitfts  probr5  hab€ri  coepit, 
S.  C«  12,  I,  after  lack  of  wealth  began  to  count  as  a  stigma. 

The  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Intention. 

1223.  A  few  datives  are  used  to  denote  what  a  thing  is  intendei 
to  be.  This  dative  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dative  of  the  person 
interested. 

So  (a.)  d5n5  and  mQneri:  as,  emit  earn  dOnO  mihl,  T.  En.  135,  he 
bought  her  as  a  gift  forme,  centum  bov6s  militibus  d5n5  dedit,  L.  7,  yy  3, 
he  gave  the  soldiers  a  hundred  oxen  as  a  present.  Also  [b,)  auxiliO,  praesidi5, 
and  snbaidxS,  used  of  military  operations,  chiefly  with  verbs  of  motion  :  as, 
il,  qui  praesidiO  contsl  castra  erant  rellcti,  su^idiS  suis  iCrunt,  7, 62,  8, 
the  men  thai  had  been  left  as  a  protection  against  the  camp,  went  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  their  own  side, 

laa^  For  the  datives  d0nO  and  mtlneri,  a  predicative  nominative  or  accusative 
is  sometimes  used :  as,  corOnam  lovl  dSnum  in  capitSlium  mittunt,  L.  2, 
22,  6,  they  send  a  crown  tj  the  eafitol  as  a  present  fir  Jupiter.  Prepositional 
expressions  are  aho  used  for  auxihO,  &c. :  as.  ad  praesldium,  L.  3.  ^,  3,  in 
praesidlum,  L.  31, 16,  7,  for  protection^  auailil  causft,  L.  2,  24,  4,  to  help, 

1225.  The  dative  receptui  is  also  used  m  military  language  to  denote  purpose : 
as,  Caesar  receptui  cani  iu88it,  7,47,  i,  Caesar  ordered  the  retreat  sounded, 
Quinctius  receptui  canere  iuesit,  L.  34,  39,  it.  This  dative  is  sometimes  at- 
tached immediately  to  a  substantive :  as,  receptui  slgnum,  Ph,  13, 151  the  trumpet 
for  retreat. 


THE  GENITIVE. 

Z226.  The  genitive  is  principally  used  with  nouns,  less  fre- 
quently with  verbs.  Sometimes  even  when  it  seems  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  verb,  it  really  depends  on  a  substantive  understood, 
or  on  a  noun  virtually  contained  or  implied  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs  require  an  accusative  also,  in  addition  to  the  genitive. 


I.    THE  GENITIVE   WITH  SUBSTANTIVES. 

1227.  A  substantive  is  often  limited  by  another 
substantive  in  the  genitive. 

The  things  denoted  by  the  two  words  are  usually  distinct :  as,  metus 
hostium,  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  either  (a.)  whicn  they  feel  (123 1),  or 
{b.)  which  is  felt  towards  them  (1260) ;  mflgni  ponderis  saza,  stones  of 
great  weight  (1239).  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  more  or  less  the  same : 
as,  mHitum  ^91%,  part  of  the  soldiers  (1242);  mSgna  multitQdO  perditO- 
rum  hominum,  a  perfect  swarm  of  desperadoes  (1255). 
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Z228.  Two  or  even  three  genitives  expressing  different  relations,  sometimes  limit 
one  substantive :  as,  superiQrum  diCrum  Sabinl  cunctatid*  3, 18, 6,  StOtnus^s 
dilaioriness  in  days  preceding,  eSrum  diSrum  cOnsttStHdine  itineris  no- 
stii  exercitHs  perspectS,  a,  17,  2,  studying  up  the  ord^r  of  marcA  foUawed  by 
our  army  in  those  days, 

1229.  The  limited  substantive  is  often  omitted,  when  it  is  obvious  from  the  con' 
text:  as,  ventuRi  erat  ad  Vestae,  sc.  aedem,  H.  S.  x,  9,35,/^  VestaU  were 
we  come^  i.  e.  to  her  temple,  aberam  bidui,  sc  iter,  Ait.  3,  \i^\^  I  was  two  days 
distant.  Usually  so,  when  it  is  expressed  with  another  genitive,  which  generally 
precedes:  as,  quis  est,  qui  possit  cdnferre  vitam  Treb5nii  cum  Dolft- 
oellae?  Ph,  11,  o,  who  u  there  that  can  compare  the  life  of  Trebonius  with 
Dolabella'sl 

Z230.  Instead  of  the  genitive  depending  on  a  substantive,  an  equivalent 
adjective  or  a  prepositional  expression  is  often  used.  iSuch  substitutions 
will  be  mentioned  below  in  their  appropriate  places. 

X23Z.  The  relations  expressed  by  the  limiting  genitive  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  context.  These  relations  may  l^  put  in  classes,  as  below 
(1232-1260).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  genitive  connects  sub- 
stantives in  a  loose  way,  the  same  construction  may  sometimes  be  referred 
to  more  than  one  head. 

The  Genitive  of  the  Subject,  Cause,  Origin,  or 
Owner. 

1232.  ^(i.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  that  which  does 
the  action,  or  which  causes,  originates,  or  possesses  the  object 
designated  by  the  substantive  it  limits :  as, 

metus  hostium,  Gell.  9,  12.  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy  ^  \.  c.  which  they  feel, 
adventus  Caesaris,  6,  41,  4,  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  bellum  VenetOrum,  3, 
1 6,  I,  the  war  with  the  Venetans,  illud  Sol5nis,  CM,  50,  Solon* s  memorable 
words,  Canachi  stgna,  Br,  70,  statues  by  Canachus.  Cupidinis  signum, 
K4,  135,  the  statue  representing  Cupid,  hfiius  slgnls,  V.  %  ^loith  statues 
belonging  to  this  man,  pScem  AriovistI,  I,  37,  2,  «  peaceful  policy  oft  Ario- 
vistus's  part.  Cannftrum  ptlgna,  L.  23,  43,  4,  the  battle  of  Cannoe  (i427)> 
abaci  vSsa  omnia,  V,  4,  ^5,  all  the  vessels  on  the  sideboard.  pridiC  Sius  diCi, 
1, 47, 2,  the  day  before  that  day  ( 1413).  Iabr5rum  tenus,  Lucr.  1, 940,  the  length 
of  the  lips  (1430). 

1233.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  an  adjective  is  often  used  to  express 
such  relations  ;  less  frequently  a  prepositional  construction  :  as, 

(a.)  odium  patemum,  N.  23,  i,  3,  the  hatred  felt  by  his  father,  servili 
tumultQ,  I,  40,  5,  in  the  slave  insurrection,  bell5  Cassiftnd^  I,  13,  2,  in  the 
war  with  Cassius.  illud  CassiSnum,  cui  bon5  fuerit,  Ph,  2,  35,  Cassius*s 
test  question,  *7oho  the  gainer  was*  erllis  patria,  PI.  B,  170,  my  master's 
birthplace.  intrS  domestic5s  parietCs,  C.  2,  i ,  within  the  wdls  of  our  houses. 
So  usually  with  names  of  countries  and  of  towns :  as,  anus  Corinthia,  T. 
Hau.  600,  an  old  woman  of  Corinth.  pQgna  CannSnsis,  L.  22,  50,  i,  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  Often  in  a  generalizing  sense :  as,  patemus  mfltemus- 
que  sang^s,  RA.  66,  the  blood  of  a  father  and  of  a  mother,  [b.)  ad  CannSs 
pQgnam,  L.  22,  58,  i,  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
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1234.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  regularlv  used  instead  of  the  possessive 
genitive  of  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  (1230) :  a», 

mea  domus,  RA.  145,  my  own  house,  in  tuS  quSdam  epistolfl,  Att.  9^ 
10,  3,  in  a  letter  of  yours.  But  sometimes,  for  emphasis,  the  genitive  of  the 
personal  or  reflexive  is  used :  as,  mSgnS  sul  cum  periculO,  4,  28,  2,  vnth 
grettt  personal  risk  ;  commonly  so  witn  omnium  or  utriusque :  as,  volun- 
tStl  vestrQm  omnium  pflrul,  DO.  3,  20S,  /yielded  to  your  joint  wish  ;  see 
however  1235. 

1235.  A  word  in  apposition  with  the  possessive  pronoun  is  put  in  the  genitive : 
asy  mea  Qnius  operS,  Pis,  6,  ^y  my  sole  instrumentality,  ad  vestram  om- 
nium caedem,  c.  4,  4,  for  the  murder  of  you  all  (1230).  So  particularly  ipse, 
omnia,  sOlus,  and  iinus. 

1236.  The  genitive  is  often  used  predicatively  with  verbs  meaning 
am^  belongs  become^  make,  seem^  am  accounted,  &€.,  &c. :  as, 

litterftru  ista  sunt  IfidI,  Quint,  i,  4,  27,  such  questions  belong  to  the  infant 
school,  hie  versus  Plauti  n5n  est,  hfc  est,  i'am.  9,  16,  4,  this  line  is  not 
IHautus*s^  this  one  is,  omnia,  quae  mulieris  fuCrunt,  viri  fiunt,  Top.  23, 
everything  which  was  the  woman* s  becomes  the  matCs.  neque  sS  iddicSre 
Galliam  potius  esse  Ariovisti  quam  populi  ROmSni,  i,  45,  i,  and  that 
ht  did  not  think  Gaul  was  any  more  Ariovistus*s  than  it  was  the  Romans*. 
hostiumst  potita,  PI.  E.  562,  irUo  the  foemen*s  hands  she  fell. 

1237.  The  ]X)ssessive  genitive  of  a  person  or  of  an  abstract  is 
particularly  common  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  infinitive  or 
sentence:  as, 

(a.)  scyphis  pQgnSre  Thrflcum  est,  H.  1,27,  \^  to  fight  with  bowls  is 
Vandal  work,  erat  Smentis,  cum  aciem  vidCrSs,  pScem  cOgitftre,  Lig. 
28,  it  was  a  madman* s  act^  dreaming  of  peace  when  you  saw  the  troops  in  battalia. 
tempori  c6dere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  shaping  your 
course  to  circumstance  has  always  passed  as  the  sign  of  a  wise  man.  mentiri 
nOn  est  meum,  T.  Hau.  549,  telling  lies  is  not  my  style  ( 1S34).  [b.)  n6n  est 
pudSris  mei,  mS  prSpQgnatOrem  P.  Sc!pi5nis  profitCri,  V,  4,  80,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  my  delicacy  to  set  up  as  the  champion  of  Scipio.  hirum  rCrum 
esse  defSnsSrem  mSgni  animi  est,  Sest.  99,  to  be  the  defender  of  these  inter- 
ests takes  heroism.  h5c  sentire  prfldentiae  est,  facere  fortitddinis,  Sest. 
86,  to  think  thus  shows  wisdom,  to  act  thus,  courage.  ne^Svit  mSris  esse 
GraecQrum,  ut  in  conviviS  virdrum  accumberent  mulierSs,  V.  1,66,  he 
said  it  zoos  not  manners  among  the  Greeks  to  have  wotnen  at  table  at  a  men*s 
dinner-party. 

1238.  With  the  possessive  genitive,  the  limited  substantive  is  sometimes  defined  by 
commQnis,  proprius  or  aliSnus,  sacer,  or  tStus  added :  as,  h5c  proprium 
virtdtis  existimant,  6, 23,  2,  this  they  consider  a  special  characteristic  of  bravery, 
omnia  quae  nostra  erant  propria,  RA,  150,  everything  which  was  our  peculiar 
property  (1234).  ilia  insula  eorum  deSrum  sacra  putStur,  V.  i,  4%,  that 
island  is  considered  the  hallowed  property  oftlwse  gods,  iam  mC  PompSi  tQtum 
esse  SCis,  Pam.  2,  13,  2,  you  are  arvare  that  I  am  become  Pompefs,  out  and  out. 

The  Genitive  of  Quality. 

X239.  (2.)  The  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  is 
used  to  denote  quality,  either  attributively  or  predicatively :  as, 
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[a.)  Attributively :  mBgni  ponderis  sasa,  2,  29,  3,  stones  of  ^eat  weight. 
summae  speT  adufescentCs,  7,  63,  %  young  men  of  high  promise,  diCrum 
viginti  supplicStid,  4,  38,  5,  a  twenty  day  thanksgiving.  bSlua  multOrum 
es  capituxn,  H.  E.  i,  x,  76,  a  mmty-^eaded  beast  art  thou,  Sius  modi  c5nsi- 
lium,  5,  29,  5,  such  a  plan,  dSmittS  auriculSs  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus, 
II.  5".  X,  9.  20|  I  drop  my  ears  like  Neddy  in  the  sulks  (269).  vill5  pedum  ix, 
5,  43,  I,  with  a  nine  foot  palisade,  {b.)  Predicatively :  mSjniae  habitus  anc- 
tOritStis,  7,  Tjt  3,  passing  for  a  man  of  great  influence,  ntlminis  erat  alti- 
tQd9  circiter  pedum  trium,  2, 18,  r  the  depth  of  the  river  was  about  three  feet. 
The  genitive  of  equality  resembles  the  ablative  of  quality  (1375) ;  the  two  are 
sometimes  combmed :  as,  hominem  mSximi  corpons  terribilique  faci€« 
N.  15,  ^,  I,  a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and  with  an  awe-inspiring  presence.  But 
the  genitive  is  common  in  designations  of  size  and  number. 

za^o.  A  substantive  expressing  quality  with  aequus,  pftr,  similis,  or  dissi- 
milis  in  as^reement)  is  put  not  in  die  genitive,  but  in  the  ablative,  by  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Nepos,  and  Livy. 

The  Partitive  Genitive. 

1241.  (3.)  The  partitive  genitive  denotes  a  whole  of  which 
the  limited  substantive  denotes  a  part.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
partitive  genitive,  the  numerical  and  the  quantitative :  as, 

(a.)  militum  pars,  6, 40, 8,  part  of  the  soldiers^  numerical  partitive  (1242). 
(b.)  multum  aestStis,  5,  23,  4,  much  of  the  summery  quantitative  partitive 
(1247). 

1242.  {a.)  The  numerical  partitive  is  a  plural  or  a  collective, 
limiting  a  word  expressing  part  of  the  number :  as, 

militum  pars,  6,  40. 8,  part  of  the  soldiers,    pars  equitatQs,  4, 16, 2,  pari 


of  the  cavalry,  alter  cdnsulum,  L.  6,  3^,  5,  ^n^  of  the  two  consuls,  uter  est 
insSnior  hSrum?  II.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  two  is  eraser?  e5rum 
neuter,  Pis.  62,  neither  of  the  two.    multae  istSrum  arborum,  CM.  59, 


many  of  the  trees  you  see  there,  quis  omnium  mortSltum?  V.  5,  if^who 
among  all  the  sons  of  men  ?  nSm5  nostrOm,  RA.  55,  not  one  of  us.  nihil  hO- 
rum,  RA.  138,  none  of  these  things.  Stertinius,  sapientum  octflvos,  H.  S. 
2,  3,  296,  Stertinius,  of  sages  eighth.  5  mSior  iuvenum,  H.  AP.  366,  O  elder 
of  the  youths.  hOrum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae,  i,  1,3,  of  all  these 
the  stoutest  fighters  are  the  Belgians.  Also  with  superlative  adverbs :  as, 
dedrum  mSzimS  Mercurium  colunt,  Ta.  G.  9,  of  the  gods,  they  revere 
Mercury  most.  minumC  gentium,  PI.  Poen.  690,  T.  ku,  625,  no,  never  in  the 
world. 

1243.  uterque,  eack^  boih^  often  takes  the  genitive  plural  of  a  pronoun :  as, 
qu5rum  uterque,  uterque  e5rum,  hSrum,  nostrQm,  &c.;  sometimes  of  a 
substantive  and  pronoun  combined :  as,  utriusque  hSrum  r€rum,  TD.  i,  65,  of 
each  of  these  things.  quSrum  civitStum  utraque,  V.  5,  56,  each  of  tluse  com- 
munities. With  a  substantive  alone,  it  is  oftener  attributive :  as,  uterque  dux. 
Marc.  24,  each  commander;  and  sometimes  with  neuter  pronouns:  as,  quod 
utrumque.  Brut,  in  Fam.  11,  i,  i,  N.  25,  2,  4.  The  plural  utrique  is  used  both 
ways:  as,  ab  utrisque  vestrQm,  Fam.  ix,  21,  5,  and  ab  utrisque  nSbis, 
Brut,  in  Fam.  xi,  20,  3. 
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ia44«  The  plurals  tot,  totidem,  and  quot,  are  not  used  partttivdy,  and  om« 
n€s  and  cQncti  only  so  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers.  plSrlque  is  used  either 
way,  in  agreement,  or  with  the  genitive. 

1245.  The  numerical  partitive  b  exceptionally  used  in  poetry  with  the  positive  of 
a  descnptiye  adjective :  as,  sfincte  deOnim,V.  4,  576,  thou  holy  of  the  gods.  And 
in  late  prose,  particularly  with  words  denoting  a  class  of  persons :  as,  cum  dSlSctis 
peditum,  L.  26,  5,  3,  -with  the  pick  o/tfu  infantry,  Icvis  cohortium,  Ta.  3,  39, 
the  light-amud  oftlu  cohorts, 

1246.  Instead  of  the  numerical  partitive,  a  prepositional  expression  with  ante, 
inter,  or  in,  or  with  ex  or  dC,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  ante  aliOs  acceptissimus, 
L.  I,  15,  %^  most  -welcome  before  others.  So  particularly  qui  dam  and  unus,  duo, 
trSs,  with  ex  or  dC :  as,  quidam  ex  his,  2, 17,  2,  one  of  these,  Onus  dC  multis. 
Fin,  2,  66,  one  of  the  common  herd.     But  Qnus  sometimes  has  the  genitive :  as, 

.  CLnus  multQrum,  H.  5.  i,  9,  71.    And  usually  so  in  a  series,  when  Unus  is  fol- 
lowed by  alter,  alius,  tertius,  &c. 

1247.  {b.)  The  quantitative  partitive  is  usually  a  singular,  limiting 
a  neuter  singular  word  denoting  amount.  The  limited  word  is  either 
a  nominative,  or  an  accusative  without  a  preposition.  This  genitive 
often  borders  very  closely  on  the  genitive  of  definition  (1255)  :  as, 

multum  aestatis,  5,  22,  4,  much  of  the  summer,  amplius  obsidum,  6, 
9,  7,  something  more  extetisive  in  the  way  of  /tostages.  minus  dubitStiOnis, 
I,  14,  z,  less  0/  hesitation,  quam  minimum  spatii,  ^  19,  I.  as  little  time  as 
possible,  id  aetStis,  DO,  i,  207,  at  that  time  o/life.  id  teniporis,  Fin,  5,  i, 
cU  that  time  of  day,  quid  causae  est  ?  Ac,  i,  10,  what  earthly  reason  is  there  f 
hOc  litterulflrum,  Alt,  12,  i,  i,  this  apology  for  a  letter^  or  this  hasty  line, 
h5c  sib!  sOlftcii  prSpSnSbant,  7,  15,  2,  they  laid  this  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls. 

1248.  Such  neuters  are :  multum,  plSrumque,  plQrimum,  amplius, 
plQs,  paulum,  minus,  minimum,  tantum,  quantum,  tantundem,  ni- 
mium ;  in  poetry  and  late  prose,  also  many  other  adjectives  singular  and 
plural.  Furthermore,  id,  h5c,  illud,  quod,  quid,  &c.,  and  nihil;  also 
abunde,  adfatim,  largiter,  nimis,  partim,  parum,  and  satis. 

1249.  A  few  adjectives  of  place  and  time  indicating  a  particular  part  of 
an  object,  are  commonly  used  in  immediate  agreement  with  their  substan- 
tives: as, 

summus  m5ns,  i,  22,  i,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain^  or  the  mountain- 
top.  extrCma  hieme,  mediS  aestate,  IP.  35,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  in 
midsummer.  Such  are :  primus,  intimus,  medius,  extrCmus,  postrSmus, 
lUtimus,  summus,  infimus,  imus,  rCliquus.  Hut  the  neuter  is  sometimes 
used  partitively:  as,  aestatis  extrSmum  erat,  S.  /.  90,  i,  it  was  the  end  of 
summer,    summa  pectoris,  Fam,  i,  9,  15,  the  upper  parts  of  the  breast. 

Z250.  The  limiting  genitive  is  often  the  neuter  singular  of  an  adjective 
used  substantively :  as, 

aliquid  boni,  T.  Andr.  398,  somethtnc  good,  aliquit  mall,  T,  Eu.  995), 
something  bad.  numquid  tandem  novi?  Br.  10,  nothing  new,  pray  f  This 
use  is  orainarily  confined  to  stems  in  -o- ;  rarely  otherwise ;  as.  plOs  ina- 
nis,  Lucr.  i,  305,  more  of  the  void;  and  usually  only  when  joined  with  an  -o- 
stem:  as,  nihil  solid!,  nihil  Sminentis,  DN.  1,  75,  no  solidity ,  no  profection. 
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xa5X.  The  partitive  construction  sometimes  extends  to  the  predicate:  as,  id  exit 
sign!  mS  invitum  facere,  RA,  83,  this  will  be  something  of  an  indication  that  / 
act  with  reluctance;  sirnf  is  here  m  the  predicate,  and  yet  made  dependent  on  id. 
quid  erg5  est  tu!  consilii?  Brut,  in  ram,  xi,  i,  3,  what  then  is  your  advice? 
quid  8UI  c5nsilii  sit  ostendit,  x,  21,  2,  he  explains  what  his  plan  is,  quid  est 
enim  huic  rlliqui  ?  SuU.  S9,  for  what  is  tliere  left  for  my  client  ?  hi  ixiilitCs 
nihil  rlliqui  victis  fCcCre,  S.  C.  ii|  7,  these  soldiers  left  nothing  aver  to  the  con- 
quered, nihil  ad  celeritatexn  sibi  reliqui  fScSrunt,  2,  26,  5,  eu  for  speed, 
they  left  no  effort  unspared, 

xa52.  The  accusative  with  a  preposition  also  sometimes  has  the  genitive:  as,  in 
id  re<Ulctus  sum  loci,  T.  Ph,  079,  /  am  reduced  to  such  a  strait,  ad  id  loci, 
S>  C,  45,  ^,  to  that  spot,  ad  id  locSrum,  S.  /.  63,  6,  uf  to  that  time,  in 
multurn  aiei,  L.  9,  44,  11,  till  late  in  the  day.  In  Cioeio,  also  the  ablatives  e5« 
eOdem,  and  qu5,  with  loci:  as,  e5  loci,  Sest,  68,  in  that  position.  And  in  later 
writers,  other  siblatives,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  aJso  have  a  genitive. 

X253.  Some  appellatives  of  place  areput  m  the  genitive  with  adverbs  of  place :  as, 
ubinam  gentium?  PL  Mer.  434,  C  i,  0,  where  in  the  world?  nusquam 
gentium,  T.  Ad,  540,  nowhere  in  the  world.  Similarly,  loci  with  adverbs  of  time 
or  order,  as  with  intereS  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  postideS  in  Plautus,  posteft  in 
Sallust,  and  inde  in  Lucretius  \  also  locSrum  with  adhHc  and  postid  m  Plautus. 

X254.  In  Sallust,  Ltvy,  and  Tacitus,  genitives  of  abstracts  are  used  with  the 
adverbs  eO,  quO,  and  htlc :  as,  e5  miseriftrum,  S.  /.  14,  3,  to  that  pitch  of 
distress.  Once  with  ut :  ut  quisque  audentiae  habuisset,  adcurrerent, 
Ta.  15,  53,  they  should  run  up^  with  a  speed  commensurate  in  every  case  to  their 
daring. 

The  Genitive  of  Definition. 

1255.  (4.)  The  genitive  is  used  to  define  that  of  which  a 
thing  consists:  as, 

mSgna  multittldd  perdit5rum  hominum,  3,  17,  4,  a  perfect  svMtrm  of 
desperadoes,  innumerflbile  pondus  auri,  &//.  ^y,  a  weight  0/ gold  too  great 
to  count.  miUe  numerS  n&vium  clSssem,  V.  i,  48,  an  armada  a  thousand 
sail  strong. 

1256.  The  genitive  of  an  explicit  word  containing  the  leading  idea 
is  sometimes  used  to  define  a  more  general  word ;  as, 

praedae  pecudum  hominumque,  L.  24,  20,  5,  booty  cotisisting  of  cattle 
and  human  beings,  pignora  cSniugum  ac  liberSrum,  JL  2,  i,  5,  pledges  in 
the  shape  of  "wives  and  children,  cOnnsus  mOnitiOne  fossae,  Caes.  C,  i,  42, 3, 
relying  on  the  defensive  works  in  t/ie  shape  of  a  moat.  Rarely  in  poetry  and 
late  prose,  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  with  urbs,  pr5munturium,  &c. :  as, 
urbem  Patavl,  V.  i,  247,  the  city  ofPatavium  (1045).  Particularly  with  the 
words  vOx,  nOmen,  genus,  and  especially  causa:  as,  haec  v9x  voluptfitis, 
Fin,  2,  6,  this  word  ^pleasure*  nSmen  amicitiae,  Fin,  2,  78,  the  name 
'friendship*  Compare  n5men  frfltemum,  i,  36^  5,  the  name  of  brothers 
(1233).  haec  ign5miniae  causa,  Clu.  120,  this  reason,  namely  the  censor's 
stigma,  parvulae  causae  vel  falsae  8uspici5nis  vel  terrSris  repentini, 
Caes.  C.  3,  72,  4,  insignificant  causes,  as  for  instance  ungrounded  suspicion  or 
a  panic,  propter  earn  causam  sceleris  istius,  V,  4,  w^  for  thu  reason, 
namely  the  crime  of  the  defendant. 
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Z257.  The  genitive  of  definition  is  very  common  with  causfl,  less  common 
with  grfitiS,  to  define  what  the  motive  or  cause  is :  as, 

amicitiae  causl,  i,  39,  2,  from  motives  offrimdship.  Compare  vestrfl 
magis  h5c  causS  volSbam,  quam  meB,  DO.  i,  164, 1  wished  this  more  for 
your  sake  than  for  my  own  (1234).  honestfltis  amplittldinisque  grStiS, 
RA.  i^,  in  compliment  to  their  respectability  attd  high  social  standing.  So  also 
sometimes  witn  nOmine,  and  in  old  or  official  Latin,  with  erg5. 

X358.  Conversely,  the  cenittve  of  a  generic  word  denoting  a  person  is  sometimes 
added  to  a  leading  word  denning  the  kind  of  a  person :  as,  fiHstum  pjaeri,  PI.  Per, 
849,  thou  bit  of  a  boy,  mOnstnim  hominis,  T.  Eu,  696,  thoujiend  in  human 
shape,  quaedam  pestSs  hominum,  Fiun,  5,  8,  2,  some  regular  plagues  in  the 
shape  of  men. 

xai^9.  quidquid  est,  quantum  est,  quod  est,  or  quodcumque  est,  with 
a  genitive,  is  equivalent  to  an  emphatic  omnis  :  as,  quidquid  patrum  est,  L.  3. 

ly^  ^y  whatever  h '  *     ' 

est  jpectlniae, 

hanas  over, 

such  a  mass  of  men. 


equivalent  to  an  emphatic  omnis  :  as,  quidquid  patrum  est,  L.  3. 

tr  there  is  in  the  shape  of  senators^  i.  e.  every  single  senator,    quod 

ae,  trftdit,  Caes.  C,  2,  20,  8,  what  there  is  in  the  way  of  moneys  he 

Similarly  tantum  for  tot  :  as,  tantum  hominum,  PI.  Poen,  619, 


The  Objective  Genitive, 

1260.  (5.)  The  objective  genitive  denotes  the  object  of  the 
action  expressed  in  the  limited  substantive  :  as, 

metus  hostium,  Gell.  9,  12,  13,  the  fear  of  the  enemy  ^  i.  e.  which  is  felt 
towards  them.  vfnditiS  bonOram,  RA.  1 10,  sale  of  the  goods.  IQcttl  filii, 
DO.  2,  i^^  from  grief  for  his  son.  This  construction  is  freely  used,  even 
when  the  parallel  verb  has  a  dative,  an  ablative,  or  a  prepositional  expres- 
sion :  as,  fidflcift  loci,  7,  19,  2,  from  coftfidence  in  the  position,  llberiLtiOnem 
culpae,  Lig.  i,  acquittal  from  guilt.  mUitiae  vacStiOnem,  6, 14,  i,  exemption 
from  military  service.  opini5ne  trium  legiOnum  dSiectus,  5,  48,  i^  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  three  legions,  de5rum  opIni5,  TD.  i,  30,  tf  conception 
of  the  gods,  misenima  est  contentiO  honOrum,  Off.  i,  87,  a  scramble  for 
office  is  a  pitiful  thing. 

1261.  Instead  of  the  objective  genitive,  a  prepositional  expression  is 
sometimes  used  with  greater  precision:  as, 

metus  I  vl  atque  Irfl  deSrum,  DN.  i,  ^t.^  fear  of  the  might  and  wrath 
of  the  gods.  So  especiall)r  the  accusative,  usually  denoting  a  person,  with  in, 
ergS,  or  adversus,  combined  with  substantives  denoting  feeling :  as,  odium 
in  hominum  Universum  genus,  TD.  4,  25,  hatred  to  all  mankind,  vestra 
ergfl  m6  voluntas,  C  4,  i,  your  good-will  totoards  me, 

xa6a.  A  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
objective  genitive :  as, 

(a.)  odiO  tu5,  T,  Ph.  1016,  front  hate  to  thee.  tuS  fidadS,  V.  5,  176, 
from  his  reliance  on  you,  aspectQque  8U9,  Lucr.  1,91,  and  at  the  sight  of  her. 
(b.)  metus  hostUis,  S.  /.  41,  2,  fear  felt  of  the  enemy,  servilis  percontfttiO, 
DO.  2, 327,  crossquestioning  of  the  servant-girls,  firmus  adversus  mllitSrem 
largitidnem,  1  a.  H,  2,  82,  dead-set  against  any  largess  to  the  military, 
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II.    THE  GENITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

1263.  (!•)  The  genitive  is  used  with  many  adjec- 
tives to  denote  the  object 

Such  are  chiefly  adjectives  meaning  (tf.)  desirous^  (//.)  knowings  or  reniem- 
^'»g^  (c»)  Portuipattngt  controUins^,  or  guilty ^  (d,)  fuli,  and  most  of  their 
opposites:  as,  (a.)  auri  cupidus,  PI.  Paen.  179,  eager  for  gold,  sapientiae 
studi5s5s,  id  est  enim  phllosophOs,  TD.  5, 9,  devotees  of  wisdom^  for  that  is 
what  *  philosophers  *  meatts.  So  also  aemulus,  avidus,  fastldiQsus,  invidus. 
(b.)  g[nSrus  r€i  pQblicae,  Br,  22'^^  familiar  with  government.  M  militfiris 
perltissimus,  i,  21,  4,  a  master  of  tie  art  military.  hominSs  adulCscentu- 
15s,  inperit5s  rSrum,  T.  Andr,  910,  mere  hobbledehoys^  not  up  in  the  world's 
ways,  imperitus  mOrum,  RA.  143,  behind  the  times,  immemor  bene- 
ficidrum,  memor  patriae,  Ph.  2,  2:]^  forgetful  of  kindnesses^  never  forgetting 
his  country.  So  also  cSnscius,  c5nsultus,  Inscius,  tnsolCns,  Insolitus, 
insuStus,  iSitlnus,  pr5vidu8,  prQdSns,  rudis.  (r.)  praedae  participCs, 
Caes.  C.  3,  82,  I,  sharing  in  the  booty,  manifestus  tanti  sceleris,  S.  /.  35, 
8,  caught  in  committing  this  atrocious  crime,  expers  gl5riae,  IP.  57,  without 
a  share  in  the  glory.  So  also  adfinis,  compos,  c5nsors,  exhCrSs,  potCns, 
reus.  (</.)  neg5tl  pl6nus,  PI.  Ps.  2^,  full  of  business.  f5ns  plCnissimus 
piscium,  K  4, 1 18,  a  fountain  swarming  ^oith  fish.  refertO  praedSnttm  mari, 
IP.  31,  when  the  sea  was  crammed  with  corsairs.  So  also  fertUiSf  inops, 
libe rails,  nfldus,  pr5fQsus. 

X2<S^.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  a  great  many  other  adjectives  of  these  meanings, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  also  used  with  the  genitive.  Such  are  principally : 
(<z.)  avflnis,  cHrxOsus,  inctlriOsus,  sScQrus.  (b.)  nescius,  praesSfus, 
praescius,  scitus.  (^.)  exsors,  immdnis,  impos,  impotSns,  innoclns, 
innoxins,  itisSns,  noxias,  suspectus.  {d,)  aound&ns,  dives,  egSnus, 
inftnis,  indigus,  largus,  parous,  pauper,  prSdigus,  sterilis,  vacuus. 

X265.'  With  c5nscius  and  the  genitive  of  a  thing,  the  dative  of  a  person  is 
sometimes  added:  as,  tot  flSgitidrum  exercitui  me5  cOnscius,  Ta.  1,43,  a 
participant  with  my  army  in  so  many  outraj^es.  Sometimes  cShscius  has  the 
dative  of  a  thing :  as,  mSns  c5nscia  factis,  Lucr.  3,  1018,  the  mind  of  gutlt 
aware, 

1266.  (2.)^  The  genitive  of  the  object  is  often  used  with  present 
participles  which  express  permanent  condition. 

These  participles  are  chiefly  from  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use. 
Not  common  in  old  Latin  :  as,  amantem  uxQris,  PI.  As,  8^7,  devoted  to  his 
wife.  {ueitIns]ltivLTn,T.  Ph.  62^,  inclined  to  dodge  a  suit  at  law.  Very  com- 
mon in  Cicero:  as,  semper  appetentSs  glSriae  praeter  cSteriLs  g^ntls 
ffuistis,  IP.  7,  you  have  always  been  more  hun<*ry  for  glory  than  any  other 
nation.  Especially  in  set  expressions :  as,  homo  amantissimus  patriae, 
Sull.  34,  vir  amantissimus  rSi  pQblicae,  C.  4,  13,  ever  a  devoteet  patriot. 
negOtil  gerentSs,  Sest.  97,  business  men.  aliCn!  appetCns,  DO.  2,  135,  S. 
C.  5.  4,  ahoays  hankering  after  other  peoples  things.  In  Caesar  seldom  :  as, 
fugiSns  labSris,  C.  i,  69,  3,  apt  to  shirk  exertion, 
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1367.  The  genitive  is  hardly  ever  found  with  adjectives  in  -ix  (2S4) :  as,  htlius 
r€l  mendftcem,  PI.  As,  855,  untruthful  in  this  point.  But  in  poetry,  from  Vereil 
and  Horace  on,  and  in  late  prose,  a  few  genitives  occur  with  adjectives  whose  parallel 
verbs  have  a  transitive  use,  such  as  capfix,  ediz,  tenSz,  && :  as,  tempus  edftx 
xCrum,  O.  15,  234,  thou  all-devourer  —  time, 

za68.  Some  of  the  adjectives  which  usually  take  the  genitive  have  occa- 
sionally other  constructions. 

Thus,  with  adfinis  the  dative  also  occurs  (1200),  rarely  with  aemulus 
(1183) ;  the  ablative  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  as  dives,  plCnus,  and  refertus 
(1387);  itlre  with  cQnsultus  and  peritus  (1385).  For  vacuus,  &c..  see 
1306.  Prepositional  constructions  also  occur  with  these  adjectives,  such  as 
the  accusative  with  ad  or  in,  or  the  ablative  with  ab,  dS,  or  in :  see  the 
dictionary. 

zafig.  For  the  genitive,  with  words  denoting  relationship,  connection,  friendship, 
or  hostility,  see  1201 ;  with  aim  ills,  1204.  With  dignus  and  indignus,  worthy 
and  unworthy^  the  siblative  is  regularly  used  (1302) ;  rarely  the  genitive :  as,  n5n  ego 
sum  dignus  saltltis  ?  PI.  TV/.  11 53,  donU  I  deserve  a  greeting  too  ?  indignus 
avQrum,  V.  12,  649,  unworthy  of  my  sires. 

1270.  (3.)  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  the  genitive  is  used  very  freely  with 
many  adjectives  of  various  meanings,  often  merely  to  indicaie  what  they 
apply  to :  as, 

nSmO  militSris  rl!  callidior  habCbfttur,  Ta.  H.  3,  32,  at  soldiering 
nobody  was  thought  to  have  a  greater  knack,  vetus  ope r is  ac  labSris,  Ta. 
I,  20,  OM  old  hand  at  the  toil  and  moil  of  army  life,  aevi  mStQrus  AcestCs, 
V.  5,  73,  Acestest  ripe  in  years.  s§rl  studiOrum,  H.  S.  i,  10,  21,  what  laggards 
at  your  books,  integer  ^tae  scelerisque  pQrus,  H.  i,  22,  i,  ///^  man  unr 
spotted  in  his  life  and  clean  of  sin.  fessi  rCnim,  V.  i,  178,  in  travaii  spent. 
satin  tQ  s&nu's  mentis  aut  animi  tui  ?  PI.  Tri.  454,  art  thou  quite  right  in 
thy  five  wits  f  ( 1 339) . 


III.    THE  GENITIVE  WITH  VERBS. 

Verbs  of  Valuing. 

1271.  A  few  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity  are  put  in  the  gen- 
itive with  verbs  of  valuing  to  denote  the  amount  of  estimation ; 
such  genitives  are : 

mSgnl,  plQris,  pltlrimi ;  parvl,  minSris,  minimi ;  tanti,  quanti. 

The  verbs  with  which  these  genitives  are  used  are  aestimO,  dflcO,  fa- 
ci6,  habe5,  pend5,  putO,  and  sum ;  rarely  existimO :  as,  mSgni  opera  Cms 
aestimfita  est,  N.  24,  i,  2,  his  services  were  rated  high.  nOn  mSgnl  pend5, 
PI.  As.  460,  /  don't  care  much,  sua  pand  pendere,  S.  C.^  12,  2,  a  setting 
small  store  by  what  they  had  of  their  own.  VerrCsne  tibi  tanti  fuit  ?  V, 
1,  77,  was  Verres  so  important  in  your  eyes?  est  mihi  tanti.  C  2,  15,  it  is 
well  worth  my  while,  quanti  is  S  civibus  suis  fieret  ignSrabSs  ?  V.  4,  la 
did  not  you  knoio  how  the  man  was  prized  by  his  own  townsmen  f  Rarely 
mSzimi :  as,  mSzimI  aestimftre,  Cln.  159,  to  think  ail  the  world  of , 
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xara.  In  expressions  of  worthlessness,  other  genitives  are  also  used  thus ;  such 
are  ninili,  or,  usually  with  a  negative,  ftssis,  flocci,  nauci,  pill,  terQnci  :  as, 
n5n  SssU  facis  ?  Cat.  43, 13,  car*st  noi  a  doit?  So  also  hflius  :  as,  hfiius  nOn 
f  aciam,  T.  Ad,  163,  /  skaU  na  care  a  snap, 

Z273.  With  aestimS,  the  ablatives  mftrnO  and  permftgnO  are  sometimes 
used:  as,  quid  ?  tQ  ista  permftrnO  aestimfts?  V,  4, 13,  tell  wu,  do  you  rate 
ikctt  sort  0/ thing  very  high  yourself  f    Compare  1390. 

X274.  The  genitives  tant!  and  quanti,  plQris  and  mtnOris  are  also  used  with 
verbs  of  buying  and  selling,  hiring  and  letting,  and  costing.  But  other  words  are  put 
in  the  ablative  witli  these  vetbs :  see  1391.  For  mSgn!,  &c.,  with  rSfert  and  inter- 
est, see  1379. 

1275.  A  similar  genitive  occurs  in  one  or  two  set  forms,  such  as  aequ!  bonique 
^cO,  or  faciS,  aequi  facifl,  and  boni  cdnsolS  :  as,  istQc,  ChremSs,  aequi 
bonique  faciO,  T.  Nau,  787,  /  count  that^  Chremes,  /air  and  good,  aequi 
IStGc  faciO,  PL  MG.  784,  that  V  all  the  sawu  to  me. 


The  Verbs  r€fert  and  interest. 

Z276.  rCfert  and  interest,  it  ctmeerns^  are  much  alike  in  meaning  and  in 
construction.  But  with  rSfert,  the  person  concerned  is  oftenest  expressed 
in  old  Latin,  less  frequently  in  classical  Latin  ;  with  interest,  the  person  or 
thing  concerned  is  first  expressed  by  Cicero. 

1277.  (i.)  With  refcrt  and  interest,  a  first  or  second  per- 
son concerned  is  denoted  by  the  possessive  pronoun  fornris  meS, 
tuS,  nostrSy  vestrS;  and  the  third  person  reflexive  by  suS: 
as, 

[a.)  quid  id  rSfert  mefi?  PI.  Cur,  395,  what* s  that  tome?  tuS  istilc 
rCfert  mIxumS,  PI.  Tri,  319,  that  is  of  most  concern  to  thee,  n6n  suS 
rSferre,  Quinct  19,  that  it  did  not  concern  him,  nOn  nostra  magis  quam 
vestrS  rCfert  vSs  n5n  rebellSre,  L.  34,  17,  7,  it  is  not  more  for  our  interest 
than  for  your  own  tluit  you  should  not  make  war  affoin.  Without  the  verb : 
as,  quid  istfic  nostrS,  or  quid  id  nostrS?  T.  Ph.  Soo,  940,  what's  that  toust 
(b.)  tuS  et  meft  miximC  interest  tS  valSre,  Fam.  16,  4, 4,^c//r  health  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  you  and  to  me.  vestrS  h6c  mazimS  in- 
terest, Sull.  79,  this  it  of  vital  moment  to  you, 

1278.  (2.)  With  interest,  a  third  person  or  thing  concerned 
is  denoted  by  the  genitive.  Also  with  r€fert,  a  few  times  from 
Sallust  on :  as, 

(a.)  quid  Sius  intererat  ?  RA.  96,  what  concern  was  it  of  his  f  interesse 
r€l  pQblicae  sS  cum  PompSiS  coUoqu!,  Caes.  C.  i,  24,  5,  that  it  7oas  of 
importance  to  the  common  weal  that  he  should  have  a  parley  with  Pompey, 
{b.)  faciundum  aliquid,  quod  illSrum  magis  quam  su&  rStulisse  vidC- 
r€tur,  S.  /.  iii,  i,  that  he  must  do  something  which  should  seem  more  for  the 
othrr  side's  good  than  his  envn.  For  the  accusative  with  ad  with  these  verbs, 
or  for  the  dative  with  rCfert,  see  the  dictionary. 
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Z379.  The  matter  of  concern  is  expressed  by  a  sentence  or  infinitive,  or  by  a 
neuter  pronoun ;  rarely  by  an  appellative :  as,  nOn  qu5  meft  interesset  loci 
nStCra,  Att.  3,  19,  1,  not  that  the  character  of  the  place  concerned  me.  The  degree 
of  concern  is  expressed  by  an  adverb,  as  mflniopere,  by  a  neuter  accusative,  as 
multum,  or  by  a  genitive  of  estimation,  magni,  permftgni,  plQris,  parvl, 
tanti,  quanti  (1271). 

Judicial  Verbs. 

1280.  Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning, 
and  acquitting,  take  a  genitive  of  the  charge  :  as, 

C.  Verrem  insimulat  avftritiae,  V.  i,  128,  he  charges  Verres  with  ava- 
rice, accdsfltus  est  pr&ditiSnis,  N.  I,  7,  5,  he  was  charged  with  treason, 
capitis  arcSssere,  D.  30,  accuse  on  a  capital  charge.  prOditidnis  damnfl- 
tus  est,  N.  2,  8,  2,  A^  Tvas  cotgvicted  of  treason,  Pollis  pecflniae  pQblicae 
est  condemnStus,  Flacc,  43,  Pollis  was  condemned  for  embezzlement  of  gov- 
ernment money,  mSiestfttis  absolQti  sunt  permulti,  Clu.  116,  a  good  many 
were  acquitted  of  high  treason.  With  this  genitive,  an  ablative,  crimine, 
iQdiciS,  nSmine,  or  iCge,  is  sometimes  expressed  (1377):  as,  nC  quem 
amquam  innocentem  itldiciO  capitis  arcSss&s,  Off,  2,  51,  that  you  are  never 
to  accuse  any  intwcettt  man  on  a  charge  affecting  his  status  as  a  citizen, 

1 281.  The  charge  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  prepositional  construction:  as, 
sCscenti  sunt,  qui  inter  sicSriSs  et  dS  venCficiis  accasflbant,  RA.  90, 

there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  that  brought  charges  of  murder ,  b^  steel  and  by 
poison.  So  also  dC  ftleS,  of  gambling^  in  Cicero  reguorly  dC  pecQniis  repetun- 
dis,  of  extortion,  and  necessarily  dS  vi,  of  an  act  of  violence^  as  vis  has  no  genitive. 
For  the  neuter  accusative,  see  11 72. 

xaSa.  The  penalty  also  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  genitive :  as,  cupi5  OCtu* 
pli  damnSri  AprSnium,  V.  3, 28,  /  want  to  have  Apronius  condemned  to  a  pay- 
ment of  eightfold,  damnfttuscjue  longi  Sisyphus  AeolidCs  labOris,  H.  2, 
,  19,  and  Sisyphus  the  Aeolia,  amerced  with  penance  long.  Sometimes  by  the 
ative:  as,  capite,  K^,  109.    So  usually  from  Livy  on,  when  the  penalty  is  a 


Impersonal  Verbs  of  Mental  Distress. 

1283.  A  genitive  of  the  thing,  commonly  with  an  accusative  of  the 
person,  is  used  with  five  impersonals  of  mental  distress : 

miseret,  paenitet,  piget,  pudet,  taedet :  as, 
ttn  m€  miseret,  mft  piget,  E.  in  Div,  i,  66, 1  fity  thecy  I  loathe  my- 
self, frStris  me  pudet  pigetque,  T.  Ad,  391,  my  brother  stirs  my  shame  and 
my  disgust,  mi  pater,  mC  tui  pudet,  T.  Ad,  681,  dear  father,  in  thy  presence 
Pm  abashed,  galefltum  sCro  duelli  paenitet,  J.  i,  169,  too  late,  with  casque 
on  head,  a  combatant  repenteth  him  of  war.  So  abo  miserStur,  and  in  old 
Latin  inceptively,  miserCscit,  commiserCscit. 

1284.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a  sentence  or  a  neuter  pronoun  as  subject :  as. 
nfln  tS  haec  pudent?  T.  Ad,  754,  does  not  this  make  thee  blush  for  shame* 
Rarely  an  appellative :  as,  mS  quidem  haec  condiciO  ndn  paenitet,  PI.  St,  51, 
for  my  part,  with  my  wedded  state  /'m  well  content.  Or  a  person  :  as,  pudco, 
PI.  Cor.  877, 1  feel  ashamed.    For  participles  and  gerundives,  see  817. 
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1285.  The  genitive  is  used  with  the  personals  misereor  or  miserefi,  and 
in  poetry  with  miserCscO :  as, 

aliquandO  miserCmini  sociOrum,  K.  i,  72,  do  take  pit^  on  your  allies^  it 
is  high  time,  nCminis  miserCre  certumst,  quia  met  miseret  nCminein. 
PI.  Cap,  764,  /*/«  bound  to  care  for  nobody^  as  no  one  cares  forme,  Arcadii 
miserSscite  rCgis,  V.  8,  573,  take  pity  on  the  king  of  Arcady, 

za86.  Personal  verbs  of  desiring,  loathing,  admiring,  and  dreading,  sometimes  take 
the  genitive :  as,  pel,  quamquam  domi  cupiO,  opperiar,  PI.  Tri,  841,  although 
I  yearn  for  home^  I  vow  1 7/  wait  (1263).  fastidit  mel,  PI.  Aul,  245,  he  views  me 
with  disdain  (1263).  idstitiaene  pnus  mirer,  belline  lab5rum  ?  V.  11, 126, 
thy  justice  frst  shall  I  admire?  thy  toils  in  war?  nC  tui  quidem  testimOnil 
veritUS,  Att,  8,  4,  i,  iwt  having  any  awe  about  your  recommendation  either. 


Verbs  of  Memory. 

1287.  The  genitive  is  used  with  verbs  of  remem- 
bering  and  forgetting  :  as, 

vivOnim  memtnl,  nee  tamen  Epicflri  licet  oblivisci,  Fin.  5,  3, 1  re- 
member the  living,,  and  yet  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be  forgetful  of  Epicurus. 
reminiscerCtur  incommodi  popull  R5m9ni,  i,  13,  4,  he  had  better  call  to 
mind  the  rebuff  dealt  out  to  Home.  flagitiGrum  8u5rum  recordSbitur,  Pis. 
12,  he  will  bethink  him  of  his  abominable  actions,  oblitusque  meGrum  obli- 
viscendus  et  illis,  H.  ^.  i,  11,  io»  and  friends  forgetting  and  by  friends  for- 
got.   See  1263. 

Z288.  With  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  the  thing  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  accusative,  and  regularly  when  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  memini  takes  also  the 
accusative  of  a  person  we  have  known :  as,  Cinnam  memini,  vidi  Sflllam,  Ph. 
5,  17,  I  can  remember  Cinna^  I  have  seen  Sulla,  recorder  takes  the  accusative 
much  oftener  than  the  genitive. 

1289.  The  ablative  also  with  dS  occurs  with  memini :  as,  dS  pallS  me- 
mento, PI.  As,  939,  don^t  forget  about  the  govm.  Likewise  with  recordor,  partic 
ularly  of  persons :  as,  recordSre  d6  cSteris,  Suit,  5,  bethink  yourself  about  the 
rest  of  the  men. 

laoo.  The  impersonal  venit  in  mentem  also  takes  the  genitive:  as,  venit 
mih!  PlatOnis  m  mentem,  Fin.  5,  2,  Plato  comes  into  my  head;  very  excep- 
tionally the  ablative  with  dS.  But  the  verb  in  this  combination  is  often  used  person- 
ally, with  the  thing  occurring  to  the  mind  as  the  subject,  and  regularly  in  Cicero, 
when  it  is  rCs  or  genus,  or  a  neuter  pronoun. 

lagz.  Verbs  of  reminding  take  the  accusative  of  a  person  and  sometimes 
with  it  the  genitive  of  a  thing:  as, 

admonCbat  alium  egestStis,  alium  cupiditatis  suae,  S.  C.  21,  4,  he 
reminded  one  man  of  his  beggary^  another  of  his  greed.  So  also  commoneO, 
commonSfaciS,  and,  in  Tacitus  only,  moneS.  Oftener  however  the  thing 
is  in  the  ablative  with  d6,  or,  if  it  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  in  the 
accusative  ( 1 172).  Rarely  a  substantive  equivalent  to  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
eam  rem  nOs  locus  admonuit,  S.  /.  79,  i,  the  place  has  reminded  me  of  that, 
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Verbs  of  Participation  and  Mastery. 

129a.  Verbs  of  participation  and  mastery  sometimes  take  the  genitive  in  old  Latin 
auid  in  poetry :  as,  senrom  sui  participat  cSnsill,  PI.  Cist.  163,  she  makes  a 
slave  a  sharer  in  her  plot  (1263).  quS  Daunus  agrestium  rCenarit  popul&- 
Tum,  H.  3j  30,  II,  where  Daunus  was  the  lord  of  rural  folk  (1260).  So,  even  in 
prose,  potior,  which  usually  has  the  ablative  (1379) :  as,  totius  Oalliae  sSsC 
potiri  posse  spCrant,  i,  3,  8,  they  hope  they  can  get  the  mastery  aver  the  whole  of 
Gaul.  Especially  with  persons,  or  with  the  genitive  plural  renim :  rSrum  potior, 
get  to  he,  or  often,  am,  master  of  the  situation^  or  /  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.  Simi- 
larly in  Tadttts  aplscor,  adipiscor :  as,  arma,  quis  Senrius  Galba  rCrum 
adeptus  est,  Ta.  3,  55,  the  war  by  which  Galba  became  master  of  the  throne.  In 
Plautus  crCd5  sometimes  has  the  genitive  of  a  thing  and  dative  of  a  person. 

Verbs  of  Fulness  and  Want. 

1293.  The  £[enitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  filling,  abounding, 
and  lacking,  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  adjectives  (1263) :  as, 

convivium  vicinOrum  cGtidiC  comple5,  CM,  46,  I  fill  out  a  dinner* 
party  every  day  with  neighbours,  haec  rCs  vitae  m€,  soror,  saturant, 
PI.  St.  18,  these  things,  tny  sister^  sicken  me  of  life,  terra  fer&rum  nunc 
etiam  scatit,  Lucr.  5,  39,  still  teems  the  earth  with  ravin  beasts.  So  with 
cge5  sometimes :  as,  ege©  cOnsilii,  Att.  7, 22,  2,  /  am  in  need  of  some  advice. 
And  usually  with  indigeG :  as.  hOc  helium  indiget  celeritStis,  Ph.  6,  7, 
this  war  requires  rapid  action.  But,  from  Livy  on,  the  ablative  is  commoner 
with  indigeO :  see  1305. 

1294.  With  vezbs  of  separating  and  abstaining,  the  ablative  is  regularly  used 
(1302).  But  the  genitive  is  sometimes  found  in  poetry :  as,  mS  omnium  lab5rum 
levSs,  PI.  R.  247,  thou  riddest  me  of  all  my  woss,  abstinStG  irSrum  csdidae- 
que  rizae,  H,  3,  27,  6t),from  bursts  of  rage  keep  thou  and  hot  affray, 

IV.  the  genitive  of  exclamation. 

1295.  In  poetry,  the  genitive  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  occurs  two  or  three 
times  in  exdanution :  as,  foederis  heu  taciti,  Prop.  5,  7,  21,  alas^  that  secret 
covenant.    Usually  the  nominative  ( x  1 1 7),  or  the  accusative  ( 1 149). 


THE  ABLATIVE. 

1296.  The  ablative  is  used  principally  with  verbs  and  their 
participles,  or  with  adjectives,  and  consists  of  three  cases  that 
were  originally  distinct. 

1297.  !•  The  Ablative  proper  denotes  that  from  which 
something  parts  or  proceeds  (1302). 
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The  ablative  proper  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  ab,  dC, 
ex,  prae,  pr5,  sine,  or  tenus. 

1298.  With  th6  ablative  proper  two  other  cases,  originally  distinct,  a 
locative  case  and  an  instrumental  case,  were  confounded,  and  merged  under 
the  common  name  of  the  ablative. 

1299.  II.  The  Locative  case  denotes  the  place  in,  at,  or  on 
which  action  occurs.  A  few  forms  of  the  locative  proper  are 
still  preserved  (1331).  But  ordinarily  the  locative  ablative  is 
used  to  denote  the  place  where  (1342). 

The  locative  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  in  or 
sub. 

1300.  III.  The  Instrumental  case  denotes  that  by  which  or 
with  which  a  main  person  or  thing  is  attended  (1356). 

The  instrumental  ablative  is  often  accompanied  by  the  prepositions  cum 
or  cOram. 

X301.  The  ablative  or  locative  is  sometimes  attached  immediately 
to  a  substantive. 

Thus,  (a,)  sometimes  to  a  substantive  which  denotes  or  implies  action: 
as,  interitus  ferr5,  destructioti  with  t/ie  sword,  like  intereO  ferr5 ;  see  1307, 
1 331,  I342f  i;j76,  1377*  [f>)  In  constructions  in  which  the  ablative  is  due  to 
an  older  combination  with  a  verb:  as,  vir  singulSri  virtUte,  a  man  ofitnex- 
ampled  bravery.    See  1309  and  1375. 


I.    THE  ABLATIVE  PROPER. 

The  Ablative  of  Separation  and  Want,  and  of 
Departure. 

1302.  Verbs  of  separation  take  an  ablative  of  the 
thing  from  which  separation  takes  place :  as, 

{a.)  caruit  forO  posteS  PompCius,  caniit  senSta,  caruit  pQblicO,  Mil, 
18,  after  that  Pompey  Jiad  to  keep  away  from  the  market  p/ace^  from  the  senate, 
from  highways  and  byways.  adhUc  Q.  LigSrius  omni  culpa  vacat,  Lig.  4, 
thus  far  Ligarius  proves  deiyid  of  any  guilt.  egeO  cSnsiliS,  Att.  15,  I,  A,  5,  / 
lued  advice  (1305).  {b.)  Italia  prohibStur:  xiSn  tQ  eum  patria  privare, 
qua  caret,  sed  vita  vis,  Lig.  11,  he  is  kept  out  of  Italy  ;  you  want  to  deprive 
him  not  of  his  country,  from  which  he  is  debarred,  but  of  life,  liberEmus  ciara 
populum  ROmanum,  L.  39,  51,  9,  Hannibal's  words  when  he  took  poison, 
1S3  B.  C ,  let  me  relieve  Rome  of  anxiety. 
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1303.  This  ablative  is  used  (a,)  with  such  verbs  as  mean  abstain^  abs- 
tined,  dSsistO,  supersedes;  am  devoid  ^  careS,  vacO;  fu<dt  ege5;  and 
in  addition  to  the  accusative  of  the  object,  (b,)  with  verbs  used  transitively, 
such  as  mean  keef  off,  arceO,  ezclQaS  and  interclQdO,  prohibeO;  drizfe 
tnoay^  remove^  pellO,  moveO,  and  their  compounds ;  free^  ezpediO,  liberG, 
levG,  solvO  and  ezsolvS ;  deprive^  orbO,  privO,  spoli5,  nQdO,  fraudO. 

1304.  A  preposition,  ab  or  ex,  is  often  used  with  these  verbs,  and  regu- 
larly when  the  ablative  denotes  a  person.  But  careG  and  egeO,  and  eztolvO 
ancl  levO,  never  have  a  preposition. 

1305.  With  egeO,  the  genitive  is  sometimes  used,  and  often  with  indigcG :  see 
1293.    Also  in  poetry,  with  verbs  of  abstaining  and  separating :  see  1294. 

1306.  The  ablative  of  separation  is  sometimes  used  with  such  adjectives  as  ali- 
Cnus,  expers,  liber,  nQdus,  vacuus,  &c. :  as,  negant  id  esse  aliSnum 
mSiestate  deSrum,  Z>/v.  2,  10^,  they  maintain  ikat  this  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  greatness  of  the  gods,  vacut  cQris,  Fin.  2,  46,  devoid  of  cares,  arcc  Ct 
urbe  orba  sum,  £.  TV.  114,  of  tower  and  town  bereft  am  /.  But  sometimes 
the  genitive:  see  1263  and  1264;  sometimes  also  prepositional  constructions:  for 
these,  and  particuhurly  for  the  different  constructions  of  aliCnus,  see  the  dictionary. 

Town  and  Island  Names. 

1307.  (i.)  Propernamesof  towns  and  of  little  islands 
are  put  in  the  ablative  with  verbs  of  motion,  to  denote 
the  place  from  which  motion  proceeds :  as, 

DamarStus  fdgit  TarquiniOs  CorinthO,  TD.  5,  109,  Damaratus  ran 
away  from  Corinth  to  Tarqtiinii,  signum  CarthSgine  captum,  V,  4,  82, 
the  statue  carried  off  from  Carthage,  Megaribus,  PI.  Per,  lyj^from  Megara, 
L€mnO,  PI.  Tru.  ^p^from  Lemnos,  RCmS  accCperam  litterSs,  Att,  5,8,  2, 
I  had  got  a  letter  from  Rome.  Rarely  with  a  substantive  of  motion  (1301) : 
as,  d€  illius  Alexandria  discessa,  Att,  11,  18,  i,  about  his  departure  from 
Alexandrea.  Also  in  dating  letters :  as,  V  kal.  Seztil.,  RSgiO,  Fam,  7,  19, 
Fegiunif  17  July;  less  often  the  locative:  as,  Idibus  iQniis,  Thessalonicae, 
QFr.  X,  3,  10,  Thestalonica^  13  June,  Like  a  town  name :  Acherunte,  poet, 
in  TD.  u  Zltf*'^^  Acheron,  With  an  attribute  :  ipsa  SamO,  V.  i,  51,  from 
Samos  itself.    TeSnO  SidicinO,  Att.  8,  11,  b,  2,  from  Sidicinian  Teanum, 

1308.  Singular  town  or  island  names  sometimes  have  ex  in  old  Latin :  thus, 
CarystS,  PI.  Ps.  -jyo^from  Carystus^  or,  ex  CarystS,  Ps.  737,  indifferently,  ex 
AndrS,  T.  Andr,  •jo^from  Andros,  In  classical  Latin,  town  names  rarely  have  ab: 
as,  ab  AthSnis  proficisci,  Serv.  in  Fam,  4,  xa,  2, /«  start  from  Athens;  chiefly 
of  neighbourhood:  as,  ab  Gergovia,  7,  43,  5  :  7,  59,  ijfrom  camp  at  Gergoma  ;  or 
direction  :  as,  a  SalSnis  ad  Oricum,  Caes.  C.  3,  8,  4,  from  Salonae  to  Oricum  ; 
regularly  with  longS  :  as,  longS  a  SyracQsis,  V.  4,  107,  far  from  Syracuse, 

1309.  The  ablative  of  a  town  or  country  name  is  rarely  attached  immediately  to  a 
substantive,  to  denote  origin :  as,  PeriphanSs  RhodO  mercator  dives,  PI.  As. 
499,  Periphanes  from  Rhodes  a  chapman  rich,  videO  ibf  hospitem  ZacvnthO, 
PI.  Mer.  <^o.I  see  the  friend  therefrom  Zacynthus,  Rarely  in  Cicero :  as,  Te5n5 
Apul5  laudatOrCs,  Clu.  1(^7  ^  eulogists  from  Apulian  Teanum;  in  Caesar'twice. 
In  Livy  with  ab  only :  as,  Tumus  ab  Aricia,  L.  i,  50,  3.  Turnus  from  Aricia, 
But  the  Roman  tribe  one  belongs  to,  is  regularly  in  the  ablative :  as,  Q.  Verrem 
RSmilia,  sc.  tribQ,  K  a.  pr,  i,  23,  Verres  of  the  tribe  Romilia. 
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.  13ZO.  With  a  verb^  country  names  rmlarly  have  a  preposition,  and  always  in 
Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy :  as,  S  CiliciS  decCdCns,  Br,  i^  going  away  from  Cilicia, 
The  ablative  alone  is  rare :  as,  AegyptO  adveniO  domum,  PI.  Most,  440,  from 
^gyp*  ^  ^<w"^  ^«'«^-  Chiefly  in  Tacitus :  as,  AegyptS  reme3Ln8,  2, 69,  coming  back 
from  Egypt.  In  Caesar,  by  attraction :  cOgSbantur  CorcprS  atdue  AcamSniS 
pabulum  supportare,  C,  3,  58,  4,  they  were  forced  to  fetch  fodder  from  Corcyra 
and  even  Acamania. 

X3IX.  (2.)  The  ablatives  domo  and  rUre,  and  in  poetry 
hum5,  are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 

{a,)  dom5  excesserant,  4,  14,5,  thev  had  gone  away  from  home.  Also 
metaphorically :  as,  domO  doctus,  PI.  Afer.  355,  by  home- experience  taught, 
(b,)  rflrc  rediit  uxor  mea,  PI.  Mer,  705,  myvfT/e^s  come  back  frotn  out  of  town, 
(c)  humO,  in  Vergil  first:  as,  viz  oculOs  attollit  humS,  O.  2,  44$,  scarce 
from  the  ground  her  eyes  she  lifts. 

The  Ablative  of  Source,  Stuff,  or  Material. 

131a.  The  verb  nSscor  and  participles  of  origin  take  an  ablative  to 
denote  parentage  or  rank  in  life. 

Such  participles  are :  nStus,  prSgnStus,  and  ortus ;  in  poetry  and  late 
prose,  also  crStus,  Sditus,  generatus,  genitus,  satus,  and  oriundus :  as, 
\a.)  ROmulus  deO  prGgnatus,  L.  x,  40,  3,  Romtdtis,  sprung  from  a^.  dts 
genite,  V.  9, 642,  thou  sired  of  gods.  Of  a  parent,  ex  is  sometimes  used  :  as 
ex  mS  hie  natus  nOn  est,  T.  Ad,  40,  he  V  not  my  soft ;  and  of  remoter  ances- 
tors, ab.  {b.)  loc5  natus  honestS,  5,  45.  2,  respectably  descended,  summO 
locO  natus,  5,  25,  \^of  high  birth,  familia  antiquissima  natum,  7,  32,  4. 
a  member  of  an  old  fwiily.  Rarely  with  dS :  as,  qu9  dC  genere  gnitust 
PhilocratCs  ?  PI.  Cap,  277,  what  is  the  parentage  of  Philocrates  f 

13x3.  The  ablative  with  an  attribute,  attached  to  a  substantive,  sometimes  denotes 
stuff  or  material:  as,  aere  cav6  clipeum,  V.  3,  286,  a  targe  of  holltrw  brome, 

f>erenm  frOnde  corOnam,  Lucr.  i,  118,  a  crown  of  amaranthine  leaf,  so- 
idOque  adamante  coluinnae,  V.  6,  552,  and  pillars  of  the  solid  adamant. 
This  construction  borders  closely  on  the  ablative  of  quality  (1375).  Rarely  without  an 
attribute:  as,  pictas  abiete  puppis,  V.  5,  663,  painted  sterns  of fr. 

1314.  A  substantive  denoting  stuff  or  material  is  generally  put  in  the 
ablative  with  d€  or  ex;  thus, 

[a.)  Directly  with  a  substantive :  pOcula  ex  aurO,  V,  4,  62,  cups  of  gold, 
{b,)  Oftener  with  an  auxiliary  verb  or  participle  :  signum  erat  h5c  Cupidi- 
nis  6  martnore,  V,  4,  5,  this  statue  of  Cupid  was  made  of  marble,  scQtis 
ex  cortice  factis,  2,  33,  2,  with  long  shields  made  out  of  bark,  ex  Qna 
gemma  pergrandi  trdlla  excavata,  V.  4,  62,  a  ladle  scooped  out  of  a  single 
enormous  semi-precious  stone, 

1315.  The  ablative  with  forms  of  faciO  and  sum  denotes  that  with  which  or 
to  which  something  is  done :  as,  quid  hOc  hoinine  facias  ?  Sest,  29,  what  can 


9  you 
my  brother y  what  will  come  to  pass  ? 
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The  Ablative  of  Cause,   Influence,  or  Motive. 

1316.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  cause,  influ- 
ence, or  motive :  as, 

madeO  metQ,  PI.  Most.  395,  I*ih  drenched  'with  dread,  tQ  imprtidentiS 
ISberis,  Mnr,  78,  you^  sir,  slip  from  inadvertence.  maerOre  et  lacrimis 
c5nsenEscSbat,  Chi.  13,  she  just  pined  away  in  sorrow  and  tears.  irS  incen- 
dor,  PI.  Ps.  201,  rm  getting  hoi  with  wrath,  premor  IQctil,  Att.  3,  22,  3, 
lam  bowed  down  with  grief,  quod  ego  n5n  superbiS  faciSbam,  DO.  1,99^/ 
did  fiot  act  thus  from  superciliousness^  not  J,  nBn  movStur  pectlniS,  K  4, 18, 
he  is  not  moved  by  money,  boat  caelum  fremitQ  virgin,  PI.  Am.  232,  the 
welkin  rings  with  roar  of  men,  dClictO  dolSre,  corrEcti&ne  gaudCre,  Z. 
90,  be  pained  by  the  sin,  take  pleasure  in  the  reproof  aetSte  n5n  quia  optu* 
Srier,  PI.  Most,  840^  owing  to  age  thou  canst  not  see.  lovis  idssfl  vensO,  PI. 
Am.prol,  19,  at  foveas  behest  I  come,  SSiSnus  nimiS  fOrtdnS  85cors,  Ta. 
4,  39,  Sejanus  giddy  with  over-prosperity.  ferOx  praedS  glGri3que  exercitus, 
Ta.  /r.  i ,  51,  the  army  flushed  with  booty  and  glory.  exercitQs  nostri  interitus 
ferrO,  Pis,  40,  the  annihilation  of  our  army  by  the  sword  (1301). 

Z317.  Instead  of  the  ablative,  other  constructions  often  occur, 
especially  with  verbs  used  transitively;  such  are: 

{a,)  Prepositional  constructions  with  dC  or  ex,  and  in  Livy  with  ab ; 
also  with  ob,  per,  or  propter:  as,  multi  in  oppidum  propter  timGrem 
sSsC  recipiunt,  Caes.  C.  2, 35, 6,  a  good  many  retreated  to  the  town  from  fear. 
Sometimes  with  prae :  as,  prae  amOre  exclQsti  hunc  forSs,  T.  £u.a&,  it 
was  for  love  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  :  in  classical  Latin,  usually  of  hin- 
drance: as,  sSlem  prae  iaculOrum  multitCidine  nOn  vidSbitis,  TD,  i,  loi, 
you  won*t  see  the  sun  for  the  cloud  of  javelins,  {b.)  Circumlocutions  with 
causS,  less  frequently  with  grStiS  (1257).  (c)  Ablatives  absolute,  or  parti- 
ciples, particularly  auxiliary  participles  with  an  ablative  to  express  cause, 
oftener  motive,  such  as  captus,  ductus,  excitStus  or  incitatus,  impulsus, 
incSnsus,  inflatnm&tus,  m5tu8,  perterritus :  as,  n5nntilli  pud5re  adducti 
remanSbant,  x,  39,  3,  some  stuck  by  from  s/iame, 

X318.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  of  a  passive  verb  is  done,  is  denoted  by  the 
ablative  with  ab  or  3.  Also  occasionally  with  verbs  equivalent  to  a  passive,  such  as 
cad5,  intereO,  pereO,  vEneS,  &c.,  &c.  Things  or  animals  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  persons  by  the  use  of  ab:  as,  animus  bene  infOrmatus  S  nStUrS, 
OJF.  1,  13,  a  soul  meetly  fashioned  by  dame  nature, 

1319.  In  poetry,  an  ablative  denoting  a  person,  with  an  adjective  in  agreement,  is 
sometimes  equivalent  to  an  expression  with  an  abstract  substantive :  as,  et  adsidufi 
ruptae  lSct5re  columnae,  J.  i,  13,  and  pillars  by  persistent  reader  riven,  i.  e. 
adsiduitste  ISctSris,  or  adsiduS  ISctione.  cQrStus  inaequSlt  t5ns5re 
capillOs,  H.  E,  I,  I,  94,  my  locks  by  unsymmciric  barber  trimmed. 

The  Ablative  of  Comparison. 

I3120.  (i.)  The  ablative  may  be  used  with  a  com- 
parative adjective,  when  the  first  of  two  things  compared 
is  in  the  nominative,  or  is  a  subject-accusative. 
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Such  an  ablative  is  translated  by  than :  as,  (a.)  IQce  sunt  clfiriSra  n5bis 
tua  cOnsilia,  C.  i,  6,  your  schemes  are  plainer  to  us  than  day,    0  mStre 

?ulchrS  filia  pulchrior,  H.  i,  16,  i,  O  daughter  fairer  than  a  mother  fair, 
articularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import:  as,  quia  Karth&giniCnaiuxn 
plQris  fuit  Hannibale  ?  Sest,  142,  o/all  the  sons  of  CartJiage^  who  was  rated 
higher  than  Hannibal?  nee  mihl  est  tS  iflcundius  quicquam  nee  cSrius, 
Fam*  2,  10,  I,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than 
you,  (b.)  illud  cSgnSseSs  profect5,  mih!  t€  neque  eSri5rem  neque  iQ- 
eundiOrem  esse  quemquam,  Fam,  2,  3,  2,  one  thing  I  am  sure  you  will  see,* 
that  there  is  nobody  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  you, 

X321.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  comparison  is  occasionally  used 
when  the  first  member  of  comparison  is  an  accusative  of  the 
object :  as, 

ezCg!  monumentum  aere  perennius,  H.  3,  30,  i,  /  /tave  builded  up  a 
monument  more  durable  than  bronze.  Particularly  so  in  sentences  of  negative 
import :  as,  h5e  mihl  gritius  faeere  nihil  potes,  Fam,  13,  ^A^y^^f*  ^on  do 
nothing  for  me  more  welcome  than  this.  Also  with  predicate  adjectives  de- 
pendent on  a  verb  of  thinking  (1167):  as,  HSrodotum  cQr  vCrSciOrem 
dQeam  BnniG  ?  Div.  2,  116,  why  should  I  count  Herodotus  any  more  truthful 
than  Ennius?  Regularly  when  the  second  member  of  comparison  is  a  rela- 
tive :  as,  qua  peeude  nihil  genuit  nStdra  fCcundius,  DN,  2,  160,  nature 
has  created  nothing  more  prolific  than  this  animal^  i.  e.  the  sow. 

1322.  (3.)  In  poetry,  the  ablative  of  comparison  may  be  used  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  comparison  in  any  case :  as,  LQcili  ritti,  nostrtlm  meliSris  utrGque, 
H.  .9.  2,  I,  29,  after  Lucilius^s  way^  a  better  man  than  thou  or  /. 

1323.  (4.)  In  sentences  of  negative  import,  the  ablative  b  sometimes  used  with 
alter  and  alius,  as  with  a  comparative:  as,  neque  mSst  alter  auisquam,  PI. 
As.  492,  and  there  *s  no  other  man  than  I,  nee  quiequam  aliud  libertSte 
eommani  quaesisse,  Brut,  and  Cass,  in  Fam,  11,  2,  2,  and  to  have  aimed  at 
nothing  else  than  freedom  for  all,  .  But  in  prose,  quam  is  commonly  used. 

1324.  (i.)  The  second  member  of  comparison  is  often  introduced  by 
quam,  than,  or  in  poetry  by  atque  or  ac.  This  Aiem1)er,  whatever  the  case 
o£  the  first  member,  is  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  a  form  of  sum  in  a 
new  sentence :  as, 

meli5rem  quam  ego  sum  suppOnO  tib!,  Fl.  Cur,  256, 1  give  you  as  a 
substitttte  a  better  than  I  am  myself  verba  M.  VarrOnis,  hominis  quam 
fuit  Claudius  doetiSris,  Gell.  10,  i,  4,  the  words _of  Varro,  a  better  scholar 
than  Claudius  ever  was,  ut  tib!  m3i5ri  quam  AfricSnus  fuit,  m6  ad- 
iflnctum  esse  patiire,  Fam.  5,  7,  3,  so  that  you  will  allow  me  to  be  associated 
with  you^  a  bigger  man  than  Africanus  ever  was, 

1325.  (2.)  When  the  first  member  is  in  the  nominative  or 
accusative,  quam  is  commonly  a  mere  coordinating  word,  with 
both  members  in  the  same  case  :  as, 

(a.)  plQris  est  oculStus  testis  Clnus  quam  auriti  deeem,  PI.  Tru.  490, 
a  single  witness  with  an  eye  rates  higher  than  a  dozen  with  the  ear,*  {b,)  tQ 
velixn  existimCs  n€minem  euiquam  neque  c2ri5rem  neque  iQcundiSrem 
umquam  fuisse  quam  tS  mihi,  Fam,  i,  9,  24, 1  hope  you  will  be  convinced 
that  nobody  was  roer  nearer  and  dearer  to  anybody  than  you  to  me, 
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1326.  An  introductory  ablative  of  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  sometimes 
precedes  the  construction  with  quam:  as,  quid  h5c  est  ciirius,  quam  omnia 
Ses^estae  mStrOnis  et  virginCs  convCnisae  ?  V,  4,  77,  what  fact  is  there 
better  kncwn  than  this,  to  vfit,  that  ail  the  women  in  Segesia,  married  and  single^ 
came  streaming  together  ? 

Z327.  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  comparative  adverbs 
also. 

So  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative  import  i  as,  nihil  lacrimS  citius 
SLrCscit,  Com.  2,  50,  nothing  dries  up  quicker  titan  a  tear.  Less  frequently 
in  positive  sentences  in  prose :  as,  fSrtQna,  quae  plQs  cOnsilis  hUmSnis 
pellet,  contrSxit  certSmen,  I«.  44,  40,  3,  fortune,  wJio  is  mightier  titan  the 
dez'ices  of  man,  precipitated  tiie  engagement.  Very  commonly,  however, 
quam  is  used  with  comparative  adverbs. 

Z328.  Designations  of  number  or  extent  are  often  qualified  by 
ampllQa,  longius,  or  plfLs,  over^  or  by  minufl,  under. 

The  word  thus  qualified  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  context  wuuld  re- 
quire without  any  such  qualification :  as,  plQs  septingenti  capti,  L.  41, 12, 8, 
aier  seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  tCcum  plQs  annum  vixit,  ^.41,  he 
lived  with  you  over  a  year  ( 1 15 1 ).  cum  equis  plQs  quingentto,  L.  40,  32, 6, 
wiiA  over  five  hundred  horses.  Less  frequently  with  quam.  When  these 
words  are  felt  as  real  substantives  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  the  abla* 
tive  of  comparison  may  be  used  (1320) :  as,  plQs  tridu5,  HA.  74,  more  than 
three  days. 

1329.  In  expressions  of  aee  with  nStus,  the  adjectives  mSior  and  minor  are 
used  as  well  as  amplius  and  minus,  and  with  the  same  construction  (132S) :  as, 
annSs  nStus  mSlor  ^uadrSginta,  HA.  39,  over  forty  years  old.  For  other 
constructions,  see  the  dictionary.  Similarly  conlSctus  aquae  digitum  n5n 
altior  Qnum,  Lucr.  4,  414,  a  pool  no  deeper  than  a  finger's  breadth  (1130).  But 
commonly  with  comparative  adjectives  of  extent,  quam  is  used,  or  the  ablative 
(1^20):  as,  palQs  n5n  Ifltior  pedibus  quinquagintS,  7,  19,  i,  a  marsh  not 
wider  than  fifty  feet. 

Z330.  With  a  comparative  adjective  or  adverb,  the  ablatives  op!ni6ne» 
exspectfltiOne,  and  spi,  and  some  others,  chiefly  in  poetry,  take  the  place 
of  a  sentence  with  quam :  as, 

opiniSne  melius,  PI.  Cas,  338,  hetter  than  you  thought.  minOra  opini- 
9ne,  Caes.  C  2,  31,  5,  more  insignificant  than  is  thougitt.  Ifltius  op!ni5ne 
dissSminStum  est  hOc  malum,  C.  4,  6,  this  infection  is  more  sweeping  tJian 
anybody  dreams.  8p6  omnium  aSrius,  L.  2,  3,  i,  later  than  was  generally 
expected. 


II.    THE  LOCATIVE  ABLATIVE. 
(A.)    THE    LOCATIVE    PROPER. 

1331.  (i.)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  and  of 
little  islands  are  put  in  the  locative  to  denote  the  place 
in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as, 
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quid  R5mae  faciam  ?  mentiri  nescio,  J.  3,  41,  w/iat  can  Ida  in  Home  t 
I  donH  knew  how  to  lie,  CorinthI  let  KarthlginI,  Agr,  2,  90,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Carthai^e,  Lacedaetnoni,  N.  fraefi  4,  in  Lacedaemon.  Tiburi,  Ait. 
16,  3,  It  at  Tilmr.  Rhodi,  Favi.  4,  7,  4,  at  Rhodes,  mfinsiOnCs  diutinae 
LCmnl,  T.  Ph.  1012,  protracted  stays  at  Lemnos  (1301).  Sometimes  in 
dates:  as,  data  Thessalonicae,  Att,  3,  20,  '^^ given  at  Thessalonica  (\yyj). 
The  locative  rarely  means  luar-.  as,  Antii,  L.  22,  i,  10,  round  about  Antium. 
In  Piautus  only  two  singular  town  names  with  consonant  stems  occur,  and 
these  regularlv  in  the  locative,  Carthaginl  and  SicyOni,  three  times  each ; 
once  in  a  douotful  example,  SicyOne,  Cist,  128.  Terence  has  no  examples 
of  these  stems.  From  Cicero  on,  the  locative  ablative  is  commoner  with 
them  (1343). 

133a.  With  an  adiectlve  attribute  also,  the  locative  b  used :  as,  TeSni  Apuli, 
Clu,  27,  at  the  Apulian  Teanum,  Suessae  Aunincae,  L.  32,  9,  3,  at  the 
Auruncan  Suessa.  The  appelbtive  forum,  market  place^  used,  with  an  attribute, 
as  a  proper  name,  is  sumetimes  put  in  the  accusative  with  ad :  as,  Clatemae,  ad 
Porum  CornSlium,  Fam.  12,  5,  2,  at  Clatema  and  at  Forum  Cornclium: 
sometimss  in  the  locative  ablative :  Yoz^  IQli,  Plin.  Ep,  5,  19,  7. 

1333.  When  the  locative  is  further  explained  by  an  appellative  following,  the 
appellative  is  put  in  the  locative  ablative,  either  alone,  or  with  in  :  as,  Antiocniae, 
ceiebri  quondam  urbe,  Arch.  4,  at  Antioch,  once  a  bustling  town,  NeSpolI, 
in  celeberrimS  oppidO,  RabP.  26,  at  Neapolis^  a  town  swarimng  with  people. 
An  appellative  in  the  ablative  with  in  may  be  further  defined  by  a  proper  name  in  the 
locative:  as,  duSbus  in  fnsuHs,  Melitae  et  Sami,  V,  5, 184,  in  two  islands-^ at 
Mclita  and  Samos,  in  oppidO,  Antiochiae,  Att,  5,  18,  i,  within  town  waUs  — 
at  Antioch,  in  sCcessQ,  ApollSniae,  Suet  Aug.  94,  out  of  town  ~at  Apollonia, 
Or  in  the  ablative:  as,  in  oppid5  CitiO,  N.  5,  3,  4,  in  the  town  of  Cittum.  in 
urbe  ROma,  L.  39,  14,  7,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 

Z334<  In  Piautus,  singular  town  names  with  stems  in  -ft-  or  -o-  are  nut  in  the 
locative  ten  or  twelve  times,  in  the  ablative  with  in  some  fifteen  times.  Three  sudi 
have  only  in,  never  the  locative:  in  AnactoriO,  Poen,  896,  in  SeleuciS,  Tri, 
^i,  in  SpartS,  Poen.  663 ;  furthermore,  in  EpidamnO,  Men,  267, 380  twice,  in 


the  ablative  with  in  four  times:  only  with  in:  in  AndrO,  Andr,  931,  in  ImbrO, 
Hec,  171.  Furthermore  in  LSmnO,  Ph.  873,  1004,  but  also  LCmn^  Ph.  680,  942, 
10x3.    Also  Miieti,  Ad,  654,  Rhodi,  Eu.  207,  SQnil,  Eu.  519. 

1335.  A  town  name  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative  with  in  by  assimilation  with 
a  parallel  in  :  as,  in  Ill3rricO,  in  ipsi  Alexandras.  Att.  n,  16,  x,  m  Illyricum, 
and  at  Alexandrea  itself.  Antiocnum  in  SyriS,  Ptclemaeum  in  Alexan- 
dria esse,  L.  42,  26,  7,  that  Antiochus  was  in  Syria,  Ptolemy  at  Alexandria,  in 
mSnte  AlbanS  Lavinidque,  I^.  5,  52,  8,  on  the  Alban  mount  and  at  Lavinium. 
Also  without  assimilation:  as,  nSvis  et  in  CaiSta  est  parata  nObis  et  Brun- 
dusii,  Att,  8,  ^,  6,  we  have  a  vessel  all  chartered^  one  in  Cajeta  and  one  at 
Brundusium.    in  Hispali,  Caes.  C.  2,  18,  i,  in  Hispalis. 

1336.  With  country  names,  the  locative  is  very  exceptional :  as,  ChersonCsi, 


AccheruntI,  PI.  Cap,  6S9,  998,  Mer,  606,  Tru.  749,  in  Acheron;  Accherunte 
however  once:  Accheruntest,  PI.  Poen.  ^31.  In  Sallust,  ROmae  Numidiae- 
que,  /.  33,  4,  with  assimilation  of  Numidiae  to  RSmae. 

1337.  (2-)  The  locatives  domi,  ruri,  humi,  and  rarely  orbi, 
are  used  like  proper  names  of  towns :  as, 
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{a.)  cSnfibO  domi,  PI.  SU  482,  /  sliall  dine  at  home.  Metaphorically, 
domi  est,  nSscitur,  or  habeO,  I  can  get  at  homey  I  need  ttot  go  abroad  for ^  or 
Z  have  in  plenty:  as,  id  quidem  domi  est,  Ait.  10,  14,  2,  as  for  that^  I  have 
it  myself.  With  a  possessive  pronoun  or  alienus  in  agreement,  either  the 
locative  is  used,  or  the  ablative  with  in ;  for  domui,  as,  Off,  3, 99,  see  594; 
^with  other  adjectives  the  ablative  with  in.  {b,)  rliri,  T.  Fh,  363,  up  in  the 
country;  for  rOre,  see  1344  and  1345.  {c.)  humi,  on  the  ground^  or  to  the 
j^ound.  In  Terence  first:  as,  hunc  ante  nostram  ianuam  appOne : :  obsecrO, 
bumine  ?  T.  Andr,  724,  set  down  this  baby  at  our  door : :  goott  gracious  ;  on  the 
ground?    iacire  hum!,  C,  i,  26,  sleeping  on  bare  ground,    (d,)  orW  with 

terrae  or  terrSnim :  as,  amplissimum  orbi  terrSrum  monumentum,  V, 

4,  83,  the  grandest  monument  in  the  wide  wide  world. 

Z338.  The  locatives  belli,  older  du^lli,  and  mCitiae  are  sometimes  used  in 
contrast  with  domi :  as,  domi  duelllque,  PI.  Cap.  prol.  68,  domi  bellique,  L. 
2,  50,  IX,  domi  militiaeque,  TD.  5,  55,  militiae  et  domi,  T.  Ad.  495,  at  home 
and  in  the  field.    Rarely  without  domi :  as,  belli,  RP,  2, 56,  militiae,  S.  /.  84, 2. 

1339.  (3.)  Other  appellatives  rarely  have  the  locative :  as,  proxumae  viciniae, 
PL  B.  205,  mG,  273,  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  terrae,  L.  5,  51,  9,  In  the  eartli. 
With  verbs  of  suspense,  doubt,  and  distress,  and  with  many  adjectives,  animi,  in  soul^ 
is  not  infrequent ;  and  animi  being  mistaken  for  a  genitive,  mentis  is  also  used:  as, 
dCsipiCbam  mentis,  PI.  E.  138,  /  was  beside  myself,    Oftener  animO  (1344). 

13^.  Many  original  locatives  have  become  set  as  adverbs :  as,  peregri,  abroad. 
Particularly  of  pronouns :  as,  illi,  PI.  Am,  249,  off  there^  oftener  illic ;  isti  or  istic, 
hie ;  sometimes  further  defined  by  an  added  expression.-  as,  hic  viciniae,  T.  Ph,  95, 
here  in  the  neighbourhood.  hIc  proxumae  viciniae,  MG.  273,  here  in  the  house 
next  door,  hic  in  Veneris  fSn5  m^ib  viciniae,  PI.  R.  613,  here^  in  the  shrine 
of  yenuSf  In  my  neighbourhood.    hiC  ROmae,  Arch.  5,  here  in  Rome. 

X341.  The  locative  proper  sometimes  denotes  time  when:  as,  Idcl,  by  lights 
temperl,  betimes^  hcri  or  here,  yesterday^  vesperl,  at  evenings  hcri  vesperi, 
DO.  2.  \^,  last  evening.  In  Plautus,  diS  septimi.  Men.  1156,  Per,  260^  on  the 
seventh  aay^  mSne  sinS  septiml,^^ff.  X157,  bripiit  and  early  on  the  seventh^  diS 
cr3stinl,  Afost,  881,  tomorrow.  Often  with  an  adjective  juxtaposed :  as,  jpostrl- 
di€,  the  day  after,  postridiS  mine,  Fam,  11,  6,  i,  early  next  day,  cOtldlC,  each 
day^  daily,  pridiC,  tJu  day  before. 


(B.)  THE  ABLATIVE  USED  AS  LOCATIVE. 

Place  ix,  on,  or  at  which. 

1342.  (i.)  Plural  proper  names  of  towns  and  of  little 
islands  are  put  in  the  locative  ablative  to  denote  the 
place  in  or  at  which  action  occurs :  as^ 

mortuus  CQmis,  L.  2, 21,  5,  he  died  at  Cumae.  AthSnls  tenue  caelum, 
crassum  ThCbis,  Fat.  7,  in  At/uns  the  air  is  thin,  at  Thebes  it  is  thick,  locus 
ostenditur  Caprels,  Suet.  Tib,  62,  the  place  is  pointed  out  at  Capreae.  Rarely 
with  substantives  of  action  ( 1301) :  as,  mSnsiO  Formiis,  Att,  9,  5,  i,  the  stay 
at  Formiae.  With  an  attribute  :  AthEnis  tuls,  Att,  16,  6,  2,  in  your  darling 
Athens.    Curibus  Sablnis,  L.  i,  18,  i,  at  the  Sabine  Cures, 
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1343.  (2.)  Singular  proper  names  of  towns  with  consonant 
stems  are  oftener  put  in  the  locative  ablative  than  in  the  locative 
proper:  as, 

adulCscentium  gregCs  Lacedaemone  vidimus,  TD.  5,  77,  we  have 
seen  the  companies  of  young  men  in  Lacedaemon,  KarthSgine,  AU.  16, 4,  2, 
at  Carthage,  Tibure,  H.  E,  i,  8,  12,  «/  Tibur,  NarbGne,  Ph.  2,  76,  at 
Narbo,  See  1331.  So  also  Acherunte,  Lucr.  3, 984,  in  Acheron.  CalydSne 
et  NaupictS,  Caes.  C.  3,  3  s.  i,  at  Calydon  and  Naupactus^  with  NaupSctS 
attracted  by  CalydOne.  With  an  attribute:  Carthagine  NovS,  L.  28,  17, 
1 1,  fl/  New  Carthage,    Acherunte  profund5,  Lucr.  3, 978,  in  vasty  Acheron. 

Z344.  (3.)  A  few  general  appellatives  are  used  in  the  locative  ablative 
without  an  attribute,  especially  in  set  expressions,  to  denote  the  place 
where:  as, 

terra  marique,  IP.  48,  bv  la$td  attd  sea  ;  less  commonly  marl  atque 
terra,  S.  C.  53,  2,  by  sea  and  land,  dextra  Piraeus,  sinistra  Corinthus, 
Gael,  in  Fam.  4,  5,  4,  Piraeus  on  the  rights  Corinth  on  the  left.  Rarely,  rtkre, 
PI.  Cos,  1 10,  H.  E.  1, 7, 1,  in  the  country^  for  rflri  ( 1337)1  So  animO,  animfs, 
with  verbs  of  feelinz:  as,  an^or  animO,  Br,  7,  I  am  distressed  in  souU  ox 
I  am  heart-broken.  Metaphorically  :  locO,  (a,)  in  the  right  place,  also  8u5 
locO,  or  in  locO.  {b.)  locO,  instead ;  numerO,  in  the  category,  both  with  a 
genitive.    principiG,  initio,  in  the  beginning, 

1345.  Certain  appellatives,  with  an  attribute,  often  denote  the  place  where  by  the 
locative  ablatVve ;  so  especially  locO,  locis,  rQre,  librO,  libris,  parte,  partibus  : 
as,  remOtO,  salQbri,  amoenO  loc5,'  Fam.  7,  ao,  2,  in  a  sequestered^  healthy^  and 
picturesque  nook,  id0ne5  locG,  3,  17,  5,  in  an  advantageous  spot,  inlquO  loc5, 
5,  51, 1,  on  unsuitable  ground,  cainpestribus  ac  demissis  locis,  7,  73,  3,  in 
level  and  sunken  places,  rtlre  meo,  H.  E,  i,  15,  17,  a/  my  own  country  box, 
rtire  patemO,  H.  B,  i,  iS,6o,  J.  6,  55,  on  the  ancestral  famt.  aliO  libr5,  O^, 
3,  31,  sn  another  book, 

1346.  Substantives  are  often  used  in  the  locative  ablative  with  tOtus  in  agree- 
rasnt,  less  often  with  ctlnctus,  omnis,  or  medius.  to  denote  the  place  where:  as, 
t5ta  QalUa,  5,  55,  ^,  all  over  Gaul,  t5tis  trepidatur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  there 
is  a  panic  all  over  the  camp,  omnibus  oppidlS,  V,  2,  136,  in  alt  the  tovms. 
omnibus  oppidls  maritimis,  Caes.  C,  3,  3,  i,  in  all  the  icaports,  media  urbe, 
L*  >t  Zy%  ^y  f*^  ^he  heart  of  Rome,  But  sometimes  in  is  used,  or  the  accusative  with 
per. 

^347-  (4*)  With  country  names  and  most  appellatives,  the  place 
where  is  generally  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  in.  But  even  with- 
out an  attribute,  the  ablative  alone  is  sometimes  used,  especially  in 
poetry :  as, 

Italia,  V.  I,  263,  in  Italy y  litore,  V.  i,  184,  upon  the  beach,  corde,  V.  i, 
209,  in  heart,  pectore,  V.  i,  657,  in  breast,  thalamS,  H.  i,  15,  16,  in  bower, 
umerO,  V.  i,  501,  on  shoulder,  Esquiliis,  DN,  3,  63,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Once  in  Plantus  Alide,  Cap.  330,  in  Elis,  but  eight  times  in  Alide. 

1348.  The  locative  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  such  verbs  as  teneS  and 
recipio:  as,  {a.)  Ariovistus  exercitum  castris  continuit,  i,  \%,  ^  Arioiistus 
kept  his  Infantry  in  camp,  oppidO  sSsS  continSbant,  2,  30,  2,  they  kept  inside 
the  town,  {b.)  oppidis  recipere,  2,  3.  3,  to  receive  inside  their  towns.  rCx 
ecquis  est,  qui  senatOrem  tSctG  ac  aom5  nOn  invitet  ?  K.  4, 25,  is  there  a 
monarch  in  the  wide  world  that  would  not  welcome  a  senator  to  house  and  home  ? 
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1549.  The  locative  ablative  is  used  with  fldO  and  cSnfidO,  rlSrior,  laetor, 
idtor,  st5,  and  with  fritus:  as,  barbari  cdnHsi  loci  nStHra  in  aciC  per- 
mSnsCrunt,  8,  15.  i,  the  natives ^  trusting  in  the  nature  of  their  position^  kept 
their  stand  in  dottle  array,  supcriSribus  Vict5riis  frSti,  3,  21,  i,  relying  on 
iJkeir  former  victories.    For  other  construcuons  with  these  words,  see  the  dictionary. 


Time  at  which  or  Time  within  which. 

1350.  (i.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  point  of  time  at  which  action  occurs. 

So  particularly  of  substantives  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time,  thus  : 
hieme,  5,  i,  i,in  the  winter,  Kalendis,  H.  Epod.  2,  70,  upon  the  first,  i.  e. 
of  the  month.  Generally  with  an  attribute :  as,  primO  vSre,  6,  3,  4,  in  the 
first  month  of  spring,  MSrtiis  Kalendis,  II.  3,  8,  i,  upon  the  first  0/ March, 
With  a  parallel  locative  (1341) :  vesper!  eSdem  die,  Att.  8,  5,  i,  the  evening 
of  the  same  day, 

1351.  Words  not  in  themselves  denoting  periods  or  points  of  time, 
are  in  the  same  way  put  in  the  ablative  :  as, 

patnxm  nostrOrum  memoril,  i,  12,  5,  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
n9n  mode  illis  PQnicis  bellis,  sed  etiam  h&c  praedOnum  multitddine, 
y.  4,  103,  not  only  in  the  Punic  wars  of  yore,  but  also  in  the  present  swarm  of 
pirates,  prozumis  comitiis,  7,  67,  7,  at  the  last  election,  spectSculis»  Att. 
2,  I9>  3f  at  the  shows.  Elspecially  substantives  of  action  in  -tus  or  -sua 
(235) :  as,  sdlis  occSsQ,  i,  50,  3,  a/  sunset,  adventQ  in  Qalliam  Caesaris, 
5,  54,  2,  fl/  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul,  eOrum  adventCl,  7,  65,  5,  after  these 
people  came,    discessQ  cCter5rum,  C.  i,  7,  when  the  rest  went  away. 

1352.  (2.)  The  locative  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  space 
of  time  within  which  action  occurs :  as, 

paucis  diSbus  opus  eificitur,  6,  9,  4,  the  job  is  finished  up  in  a  few  days, 
tribus  hOris  Adufltucam  venire  potestis,  6,  35,  8,  in  three  hours  you  can 
get  to  Aduatuca.  quae  hie  m5nstra  fiunt,  ann5  vix  possum  SloquI, 
PI.  Most.  505,  what  ghost-transactions  take  place  here  I  scarce  could  tell  you  in 
a^ear,  cum  ad  oppidum  Senonum  Vellaunoddnum  vSnisset.  id  bidu5 
circumvSliSvit,  7,  11,  l,  arriving  at  Vellaunodunum,  a  town  of  the  Senons, 
in  two  days  time  he  invested  it,  quicquid  est,  biduO  sciSmus,  Att.  9,  14,  2, 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  shall  know  in  a  couple  of  days. 

X353.  The  ablative  of  the  time  at  or  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  in  :  as,  in  bellO,  6,  1,3,  in  the  war.  in  tempore,  T.  Hau.  36^, 
in  the  nick  of  time,  in  adulCscentia,  PI.  B.  4x0,  in  my  young  days,  in  tSii 
tempore,  Lucr.  i,  93,  L.  22,  35,  7,  in  such  a  stress^  at  such  an  hour,  in  h5c 
triduS,  PI.  Ps,  316,  within  the  next  three  days.  Especially  of  repeated  action,  in 
the  sense  of  a  or  every,  with  numerals:  as,  ter  in  ann5,  PI.  B,  X127,  RA,  132, 
thru  times  a  year,  in  n5r&  saepe  ducentOs  versds  dictSbat,  H.  5.  i,  4,9, 
tvffo  hundred  verses  in  an  hour  he  V  often  dictate  off,  of  Lucilius,  father  of  satire, 
150-103  B.  c.  Other  expressions  of  time  with  in,  also  with  inter,  intrfi,  sub,  &c., 
may  be  found  in  the  dictionary. 
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1354.  An  ablative  of  the  time  within  which  action  occurs  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  with  the  relative  pronoun  likewise  in  the  ablative :  as, 
quadridu5,  quO  haec  gesta  sunt,  rCs  aa  Chrysogonum  dSfertur,  RA, 
20,  within  the  four  days  space  in  which  this  occurred^  the  incident  is  reported  to 
Chrysogonusy'u  e.  four  days  after  this  occurred.  diSbus  decern,  quibus  mSteria 
coepta  erat  conportari,  omni  opere  effectO,  4,  18,  \^  the  10b  being  all  done 
ten  days  after  the  carting  of  the  stuff  hcuL  begun, 

Z355.  The  ablative  is  exceptionally  used  to  denote  duration  of  time  :  as, 
t5t2  nocte  continenter  iCnint,  i,  26,  5,  they  went  on  and  ott  all  flight 
without  interruption.    Regularly,  however,  the  accusative  (ii5i)« 


III.    THE   INSTRUMENTAL  ABLATIVE. 

(a.)  the  ablative  of  attendance. 
The  Ablative  of  Accompaniment. 

X356.  A  few  indefinite  designations  of  military  forces  denote  accompani- 
ment by  the  ablative  alone,  or  oftener  with  cum :  as, 

(a,)  ad  castra  Caesaris  omnibus  cOpifs  contendCnxnt,  2,  7,  3,  they 
marched  upon  Caesaris  camp  with  all  their  forces,  omnibus  cSpiis  ad  Iler- 
dam  proficiscitur,  Caes.  C  i,  41,  2,  he  marches  before  Ilerda^  horse^foot^  and 
dragoons,  {b.)  is  cIvitSti  persuSsit,  ut  cum  omnibus  cOpiis  enrent,  i,  2,  i, 
well^  this  man  induced  the  ct^tmnnity  to  emigrate  in  a  body^  bag  and  baggage. 

1357.  The  participles  idnctttS  and  coniQnctus  take  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
joined  with:  as,  dCfCnslGne  iflncta  laudStiG,  Br,  162,  a  eulogy  combined  with  a 
defence.    But  sometimes  the  ablative  with  cum  is  used,  or  the  dative  (1186). 

The  Ablative  of  Manner. 

1358.  (i.)  Certain  substantives  without  an  attribute  are  put  in  the 
ablative  alone  to  denote  manner ;  but  usually  substantives  without  an 
attribute  have  cum. 

(a,)  Such  adverbial  ablatives  are  iflre  and  iniQrift,  ratiGne  et  vift,  si- 
lentiO,  vitiO,  5rdine,  spent e,  cOnsuCtQdine,  &c. :  as,  ArStus  iQre  laudStur, 
Off.  2,  81,  Aratus  is  Justly  admired,  iniflria  suspectum,  C,  i,  17,  wrongfully 
suspected,  in  omnibus,  quae  ratiSne  docentur  et  viS,  0, 1  x6,  ///  everything 
that  is  taught  with  philosophic  method,  silentiO  Sgressus,  7,  58,  2,  going 
out  in  silence.  cSnsOr€s  vitiO  creStf,  L.  6,  27,  5,  censors  irregularly  ap- 
pointed. 5rdine  cQncta  exposuit,  L.  ^  qo,  4,  he  told  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end^  i.  e.  with  all  the  particulars.  (^.)  With  cum :  face  rem 
banc  cum  ciSra  gerfis,  PI.  Per,  198,  see  that  this  fob  Tinth  care  thou  dost 
cum  virtQtc  vivere.  Fin.  3,  29,  to  live  virtuously. 

1359.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive  with  an  attribute  is 
often  used  to  denote  manner,  sometimes  with  cum  :  as, 
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(tf.)  i  pede  faustO,  H.  E,  2,  2,  37,  go  with  a  blessing  on  thy  foot,  dat 
sonitft  ixiSgnO  strSgem,  Lucr.  i,  288,  /'/  deeds  destruction  with  a  mighty  roar, 
f  erSUnm  ritQ  sternuntur,  L.  5,  44, 6,  they  throw  themselves  dffwtt  beast-fashion. 
apis  Matinae  mOre  modOque  operGsa  carxnina  fingG,  H.  4,  2,  27,  in  ivay 
anti  vfise  of  Matin  bee  laborious  lays  /mould,  'indoctus'  dicimus  brevi 
prima  litterft, '  insanus '  prOducti,  Mnhamflnus'  brevi,  *infCUx'  lofiga, 
O.  159,  we  pronounce  indoctus  loitk  the  first  letter  short,  insSnus  with  it  long^ 
inbGmSnus  with  it  shorty  inf  Slix  with  it  long  ( 167 ).  tern5  cOnsurgunt  5rdine 
rCmi,  V.  5,  120,  with  triple  bank  each  time  in  concert  rise  the  oars,  {b.)  AUo- 
brog^es  xnSgnl  cum  cQrl  suOs  finCs  tuentur,  7,  65,  3,  the  Allobrogans 
guard  their  07on  territory  with  great  care. 

Z360.  With  a  substantive  meaninpr  way^  or  manner,  as  modS,  ritO,  &c ,  feeling 
or  intention,  as  hflc  mente,  acquG  animO,  condition,  as  e&  condici5ne,  or  a 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  n(ld5  capite,  bareheaded^  cum  is  not  used. 

1361.  Other  expressions  denoting  manner,  particularly  prepositional  expressions 
with  per,  may  be  found  in  die  dictionary :  as,  per  dolum,  4,  13,  i,  by  deceit^  per 
iocum,  Agr.  2,  96,  in  fun,  per  litterSs,  Att.  5,  21,  \z,by  letter,  in  writing,  per 
vim,  RA.  32,  violently,  per  praestigiSs,  V,  4,  53,  by  sotne  hocus pocus  or  other ^ 
&c^  &c.    Sometimes  the  ablative  with  ex. 

The  Ablative  Absolute. 

1362.  (i.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive,  with  a 
predicate  participle  in  agreement,  is  used  to  denote 
an  attendant  circumstance  of  an  action. 

In  this  construction,  which  is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute,  {a.)  the  present 
partidple  is  sometimes  used :  as«  nQ115  hoste  prohibente  incolumem  le- 
giGnem  in  NantuStis  perdQxit,  3,  6,  5,  with  no  enemy  hindering^  he  con- 
ducted the  le^iott  in  safety  to  the  Nantuates,  Much  oftener,  however,  (b.)  the 
perfect  participle:  as,  h5c  respSnsO  datO  discessit,  i,  14.  7,  this  answer 
given  he  went  away,  (c.)  The  future  participle  is  also  used  in  the  ablative 
absolute  from  Livy  on:  as,  hospite  ventQrO,  cessSbit  nCmo  tu5rum,  J. 
'4»  59»  ^  visitor  to  come,  your  slaves  will  bustle  each  and  all. 

1363.  A  predicate  ablative  with  a  partidple  meaning  made,  kept,  chosen,  or  the 
like,  occurs  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Nepos.  and  Liv}',  but  is  rare  (1167) :  as,  Dol3bellS 

hoste  dScrCtO,  Fh,  11,  16,  Dolabella  having  been  voted  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

1364.  The  perfect  participles  of  deponents  used  actively  in  the  ablative  absolute, 
are  chiefly  those  of  intransitive  use,  such  as  nStus,  mortuus,  ortus,  profectus. 
From  Sallust  on,  other  perfect  deponent  participles  also  are  used  actively  with  an  ac- 
cusative. Cicero  and  Caesar  use  a  few  deponent  participles,  such  as  Smeritus, 
pactus,  partitus,  dCpopulStus,  as  passives,  and  later  authors  use  many  other 
participles  so. 

1365.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  a  substantive,  with  a  predicate 
noun  in  agreement,  is  often  used  to  denote  an  attendant  cir- 
cumstance of  an  action  :  as, 
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brevitStem  seci&tus  sum  t6  magistrO,  Fam.  11,  25,  i,  I  aimed  at  brevity 
with  you  as  a  teacher.  nStus  dis  inimicis,  PI.  Most.  563,  born  under  wrath  of 
gods,  M.  Messfili  et  M.  Pis5ne  c5nsulibus,  i,  2,  i,  in  the  consulship  of 
Messala  and  Piso.  ist5  praetSre  vSnit  SyrflcOsSs,  K.  4,  61,  in  the  defen- 
dant s  praetorship  he  came  to  Syracuse,  • 

1366.  Tlie  nominative  qutsaue,  plerique,  or  ipse,  sometimes  accompanies 
the  ablative  absolute:  as,  causS  ipse  prO  se  dicta,  damnStur,  L.  4,  44, 10,  he 
is  condemned  after  pleading  his  case  in  person. 

1367.  The  ablative  absolute  may  denote  in  a  loose  way  various  re- 
lations which  might  be  more  distinctly  expressed  by  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

So  particularly :  (a.)  Time:  as,  tertiS  initS  vigiliS  ezercitum  Cd&cit, 
Caes.  C.  3,  54,  2,  at  the  bej^iuning  of  the  third  watch  he  leads  the  army  out. 
{6.)  Cause  or  means :  as,  C.  Flfiminium  Caelius  rSligiOne  neglCctS  cect* 
disse  apud  TrSsumSnum  scribit,  DN.  2,  8,  Caelius  writes  that  Flaminius 
fell  at  Trasumene  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  of  religious  observances, 
{c.)  Concession:  as,  id  paucis  dSfendentibus  expOgnSre  nOn  potuit,  2, 
12,  2,  though  the  defenders  were  few,  he  could  not  take  it  by  storm.  (</.)  Hy- 
pothesis :  as,  quae  potest  esse  vitae  iQcunditSs  sublStis  amlcitils  ?  Pi. 
80,  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  life^  if  you  take  friendships  away  ?  (e.)  De- 
scription :  as,  domum  vCnit  capite  obvolutG,  Ph.  2,  77,  lie  came  home  with 
his  head  all  muffled  up. 

X368.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  above  that  a  change  of  construction  is 
often  desirable  in  translatine  the  ablative  absolute.  Particularly  so  in  many  set  idio- 
matic expressions :  as,  nGlTS  interposita  mora,  Caes.  C.;3,  75,  i^  without  a  mo- 
mentis  delay,  instantly.  eauO  admiss5,  1,  22,  2,  equ5  citftto,  Caes.  C  3,  96. 3, 
full  gallop.  dSmOre  subiatO,  7, 12,  5,  with  a  round  of  cheers,  bene  rC  gesta 
salvos  rede5,  PI.  Tri.  1182,  crowned  with  success  I  come  back  safe  and  sound. 

Z369.  The  substantive  of  the  ablative  absolute  usually  denotes  a  different 
person  or  thing  from  any  in  the  main  sentence.  But  exceptions  to  this  usage 
sometimes  occur :  as, 

quibus  auditis,  eOs  domum  remittit,  4,  2r,  6,  after  listening  to  these  meu^ 
he  sends  them  home  again,  si  ego  m6  sciente  paterer,  PI.  MG.  559,  if  I 
should  wittingly  myself  allow,  moxt  Qmi^\idX\Qi\iZXi  sciSns.  sS  ifldice  nSmo 
nocSns  absolvitur,  J.  13,  2,  himself  the  fudge,  no  criminal  gets  free. 

13^0.  Two  ablatives  absolute  often  occur  together,  of  which  the  first  indicates  the 
time,  circumstances,  or  cause  of  the  second:  as,  exauditO  clSmSre  perturbStis 
firdinibus,  2,  11,5,  the  ranks  being  demoralized  from  hearing  the  snouts,  c5n- 
sQmptis  omnibus  tSlis  gladiis  dSstrictls,  Caes.  C  1,  46.  i^  drawing  their 
sworas  after  expending  all  their  missiles. 

1371.  The  substantive  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  ablative  absolute,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  general  word  for  a  person  or  a  thing  which  is  explained  by  a  relative:  as, 
praemissis,  qui  repurgSrent  iter,  L.  44.  4,  ii«  sending  sappers  and  miners 
ahead  to  clear  a  way.  reiatis  Ordine,  quae  vidissent,  L.  42,  25,  2,  telling 
circumstantially  all  they  had  seen. 

X372.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  used  impersonally  (io';4). 
This  use  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  in  classical  Latin  commonest  in  Cicero,  and  afterwards 
in  Livy:  as,  auspicatS,  DN.  2,  11,  with  auspices  taken.  sortitO,  V.  2,  126,  lots 
being  drawn^  or  by  lot.  Such  ablatives  readily  become  adverbs  (704).  Substantives 
are  also  sometimes  used  alone:  as,  austrO,  Div.  2,  58,  when  the  wind  is  south. 
tranquillitate,  Plin.  Fp.  8,  20,  6,  when  it  is  calm.  serinO,  L.  ^jj  3,  3,  the  day 
being  clear. 
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1373.  The  ablative  neuter  of  some  perfect  participles  is  occasionally  used  in  \  _ 
mcnt  with  a  sentence  or  an  infinitive :  as,  c5gnit0  vivere  Ptolomaeum,  LT  31, 
41,  5,  i^  being  known  that  Ptolomy  was  alive.  This  construction  is  not  used  in  old 
Latm,  and  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  common  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  So  adjectives 
also :  as,  incertd  quid  vitSrent,  L.  28,36,  12,  //  not  being  obvious  what  they  were 
to  steer  clear  of, 

1374.  The  ablative  absolute  is  sometimes  attended,  especially  in  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
by  an  explanatory  word,  such  as  etsi,  tamen,  nisi,  quasi,  quamquam,  or 
quamvis :  as,  etsi  aliqu5  acceptO  dStrimentS,  tamen  suinma  exercittis 
salvS,  Caes.  C,  i,  67,  5,  though  wUh  some  loss^  yet  with  the  safety  of  the  army  as  a 
"whole. 

The  Ablative  of  Quality. 

1375.  '^^c  ablative  with  an  adjective  in  agreement  or  with  a 
limiting  genitive  is  used  to  denote  quality,  either  predicatively 
or  attributively :  aS; 

(a.)  Predicatively:  capilld  sunt  prdmissO,  5,  1^,  ^,  they  have  long  hair^ 
or  let  their  hair  grow  long,  singulftri  fuit  industriS,  N.  24,  3,  I,  he  had  un- 
paralleled actsinty.  animfl  bond 's,  PI.  Aul.  732,  be  0/ good  cheer,  ad  fiQmen 
Genusum,  quod  ripis  erat  impeditis,  Caes.  C  3, 7  s.  4-  fo  the  river  Cenusus^ 
which  had  impracticable  banks,  {b,)  Attributively:  difficili  trinsitQ  fiQmen 
ripisque  praeruptis,  6, 7,  5,  a  river  liard  to  cross  and  with  sleep  banks,  inter- 
fectus  est  C.  Gracchus,  cl9rissim5  patre,  av5,  maiOribus,  C,  i,  4,  Grac- 
chus was  done  to  death,  a  man  with  an  illustrious  father,  grandfather,  and 
aticeslors  in  general  {^044),  b5s  cervi  figQrS,  6,  26,  i,  an  ox  with  the  shape 
of  a  stag.    Compare  the  genitive  of  quality  (1239). 

The  Ablative  of  the  Route  taken. 

1376.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  motion  to 
denote  the  route  taken :  as. 

AurSliS  via  profectus  est,  C  2,  6,  he  has  gone  offhy  the  Aurelia  Road, 
omnibus  viis  sSmitisque  essedirids  ez  silvis  CmittSbat,  5,  19,  2,  he  kept 
sending  his  chariot  men  out  by  all  possible  highways  and  byways,  his  p0ntibu8 
pSbulStum  mittSbat,  Caes.  C.  i,  40,  i,  by  these  bridges  he  sent  foraging, 
triimentum  Tiber!  vSnit,  L.  2,  34,  5,  some  grain  came  by  the  Tiber,  lupus 
Esquilina  porta  ingressus  per  portam  CapSnam  prope  intSctus  SvSse- 
rat,  L.  33,  26,  9,  a  wolf  that  came  in  town  by  the  Esquiline  gate  had  got  out 
through  the  Capene  gate,  almost  unscathed.  This  construction  gives  rise  to 
some  adverbs  :  see  707.  The  ablative  of  the  route  is  sometimes  used  ¥rith  a 
substantive  of  action  ( 1301 ):  as,  nSvigStiS  inferS,  Alt.  9, 5«  I,  Ihe  cruise  by  the 
loioer  sea.    eddem  fiQmine  invCctiS,  Fin.  5,  70,  entrance  by  the  same  river. 

(B.)    THE  instrumental   PROPER. 

The  Ablative  of  Instrument  or  Means. 

1377.  T*^^  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  instru- 
ment or  means:  as, 
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pUg^Sbant  armis,  H.  5.  x,  3,  103,  they  fought  with  arms,  clirC  oculis 
video,  sum  pemix  pedibus,  manibus  mObilis,  PI.  MG,  630,  lean  see  dis- 
tinctly with  my  eyes,  I*m  nimble  with  my  legs,  and  active  with  my  arms. 
tUYftbO  aut  re  tC  aut  opsrft  aut  c0nsilt0  bon5»  PI.  Ps.  19,  77/  help  thee 
either  with  my  purse  or  hand  or  good  advice,  lacte  ct  came  vivunt,  pcUi- 
busque  sunt  vestiti,  5,  14,  2,  tluy  live  on  milk  and  n^eat^  and  they  are  clad  in 
skins,  contentus  paucis  ICctSribus,  H.  S.  i,  10,  74,  content  with  readers 
few,  centenSque  arbore  flQctum  verberat,  V.  10,  207,  and  with  an  hundred 
beams  at  every  stroke  the  wave  he  smites.  Rarely  with  substantives  denoting 
action  (1301) :  as,  gsstdrCs  Unguis,  auditSrCs  auribus,  PI.  Ps,  429,  repor- 
ters with  their  tongues  aiui  listeners  with  their  ears,  teneris  labellis  xnollCa 
morsiunculae,  PI.  Ps.  67  *,  caressing  bites  with  velvet  lips* 

1378.  When  the  instrument  is  a  person,  the  accusative  with  per  is  used:  as, 
haec  quoque  per  expl5rSt5rCs  ad  hostCs  dCferuntur,  6,  7, 9,  this  too  is  re- 
nted to  the  enemy  through  ths  medium  of  scouts.  Or  a  circumlocution,  such  as 
virtQte,  benefictO,  benignitate,  or  especially  operS,  with  a  genitive  or  posses- 
sive; as,  defim  virtQte  xnulta  bona  Dene  parta  nabCmus,  PI.  Tri,  -^46, 
thanks  to  the  gods^  we  *ve  many  a  pretty  pemty  prettily  put  by.  mefl  OperS  Ta- 
rentum  recepistl,  C\f.  xi,  it  was  through  me  you  got  Tarenium  back.  Rarely 
the  ablative  of  a  person,  the  person  being  then  regarded  as  a  thing :  as,  iacent  sois 
testibus,  Mil,  47,  they  are  cast  by  their  own  witnesses, 

1379.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  the  five  deponents  fruor, 
fnngor,  potior,  Otor,  vCscor,  and  several  of  their  compounds,  and  with 
fisus  est  and  opus  est :  as, 

pSce  nuxnquam  fruCmur,  Ph.  7,  19,  we  never  shall  enjoy  ottrselves  with 
peace,  i.e.  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace,  fungar  vice  cOtis,  H.  AP,  304,  J'Q 
play  the  whetstone^ s  part,  castris  nostri  potit!  sunt,  i,  26, 4,  our  people  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp,  vestrft  operfl  Utar,  L.  3,  46,  8,  /  will  avail 
myself  of  your  services,  came  vCscor,  TD.  5,90,  I  live  on  meat,  opust 
chlamyde,  PI.  Ps,  734,  there  is  a  job  7oith  a  cloak,  Le.  tve  need  a  cloak, 

1380.  Instead  of  the  instrumental  ablative,  some  of  the  above  verbs  take  the 
accusative  occasionally  in  old  Latin :  thus,  in  Phutus  and  Terence,  always  abUtor, 
also  fungor,  except  once  in  Terence ;  fruor  in  Cato  and  Terence,  and  perf ruor  in 
Lucretius,  once  each ;  potior  twice  in  Plautus  and  three  times  in  Terence,  often  also 
the  genitive  (1292).  The  gerundive  of  these  verbs  is  commonly  used  personally  in  the 
passive,  as  if  the  verbs  were  regularly  used  transitively. 

X381.  Utor  often  has  a  second  predicative  ablative :  as,  administris  druidibus 
Qtuntur,  6,  x6,  2,  they  use  the  druids  as  assistants,  facili  mC  dtStur  pat  re,  T. 
Hau,  217  f  an  easy-going  father  he  willfnd  in  me. 

138a.  tlsus  est  and  opus  est  sometimes  take  a  neuter  participle,  especially  in 
old  Latin:  as,  vi80  ooust  cautOst  opus,  PI.  Cap.  225,  there^s  need  of  sight^ 
there*  s  need  of  care.  Sometimes  the  ablative  with  a  predicate  participle  :  as,  celeri* 
ter  ml  e5  homine  conventOst  opus,  PI.  Cur.  302,  /  needs  must  see  that  man 
at  once, 

X383.  With  opus  est,  the  thing  wanted  is  often  made  the  subject  nominative 
or  subject  accusative,  with  opus  in  the  predicate :  as,  dux  nObis  et  auctor  opus 
est,  Pam.  2,  6,  4,  we  need  a  leader  and  adviser.  Usually  so  when  the  thing  needed 
is  a  neuter  adjective  or  neuter  pronoun:  as,  multa  sibi  opus  esse,  V,  i,  126,  that 
he  needed  much,  A  genitive  dependent  on  opus  is  found  once  or  twice  in  late  Latin 
(1227). 
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Z384.  Osus  est  is  employed  chiefly  !n  comedy,  but  also  once  or  twice  in  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Livy.  Once  with  the  accusative :  Usust  hominem  ast&- 
tum,  PI.  Ps.  385,  ihere*s  mtd of  a  sharp  man. 

The  Ablative  of  Specification. 

1385.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote  that  in 
respect  of  which  an  assertion  or  a  term  is  to  be  taken  :  as, 

temporibus  errSstl,  Ph.  2,  23,  you  have  slipped  up  in  your  chronology. 

ezceliebat  actiSne,  Br.  ^i^^  his  forte  lay  in  delivery,    HelvCtii  r£liqu5s 

OallSs  virtUte  praecSdunt,  i,  i,  4,  ////  ffelvetians  outdo  the  rest  of  the  Kelts 

//J  bravery,    hi  omnEs  linguS,  institHtls,  iCgibus  inter  sC  differunt,  1,1,2, 

these  people  all  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  usages,  and  laws,      sunt 

quidam  hominSs  nSn  rS  sed  nOmine,  Off.  i,  105,  some  people  are  human 

beings  not  in  reality  but  in  name.    Gna  SuSba  nfttiOne,  altera  N5rica,  i,  53, 

4,  one  woman  a  Suebe  by  birth,  the  other  Noric.    vicistis  cochleam  tardita- 

dine,  PI.  Foen,  532,  you  *ve  beaten  snail  in  slowness.    d6mCi»  ifidiciS  volgi, 

H.  S.  z,  6, 97,  mad  in  the  judgement  of  the  wo  rid.    sapiunt  meft  sententiS,  T. 

I*A,  53s,  in  my  opinion  they  are  wise.     me9  quidem  sententiS,  CM.  56,  in 

my  Mtmble  opinion,    quis  iGre  peritior  commemorSUi  potest  ?  Clu.  107, 

who  can  be  named  that  is  better  versed  in  the  law  f 

The  Ablative  of  Fulness. 

1386.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  abound- 
ing, tilling,  and  furnishing :  as, 

vQla  abundat  porc5,  haedQ,  flgnO,  CAf.  56,  the  country  place  is  running 
aver  with  swine,  hid,  and  lamb.  tStum  mdntem  hominibus  complSri  ifls- 
sit,  I,  24,  3,  he  gave  orders  for  the  whole  mountain  to  be  covered  over  with  men. 
MSgflnem  poena  adfCcCrunt,  N.  23,  8,  2,  they  visited  Mago  with  punish- 
ment. legidnEs  nimis  pulcris  armis  praeditSs,  PI.  Am.  218,  brigades  in 
goodliest  arms  arrayed.  c5nsul9ri  imperiO  praeditus,  Pis.  55,  vested  with  the 
authority  of  consul.    For  the  genitive  with  complefl  and  impled,  see  1293* 

1387.  The  ablative  b  sometimes  used  with  adjectives  of  fulness,  instead  of  the 
regular  genitive  (1263).  Thus,  in  later  Latin,  rarely  with  plCnus  :  as,  m&xima 
quaeque  domus  servis  est  plCna  superbis,  J.j,  (^,  a  grand  establishnunt 
is  cUwa^s  full  of  stuck-up  slaves,  et  tile  quidem  plenus  annis  abiit,  pICnus 
hondnbus,  Plin.  Ep.  2,  i,  7,  well,  as  for  him,  he  has  passed  away,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  honours.  So  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  once  each.  Also  with  dives  in  poe- 
try, and,  from  Livy  on,  in  prose.  With  refertus,  the  ablative  of  things  is  common, 
while  persons  are  usually  in  the  genitive  (1263).  ^^^^^  onustus,  the  ablative  is  gen-  , 
erally  used,  rarely  the  genitive. 

The  Ablative  of  Measure,  Exchange,  and  Price. 

1388.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  with  verbs  of  meas- 
uring and  of  exchanging,  and  in  expressions  of  value  and  price  : 
as, 
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(a.)  quod  mftg^Ss  hominCs  virttite  mCtimur,  N.  18,  1,1,  because  we 
f^auge great  meii  by  their  meriL  {b,)  nCmO  nisi  victor  pace  bellum  miitS- 
vit,  S.  C.  58,  15,  nobody  except  a  conqueror  has  ever  exchanged  war  for  peace, 
{c.)  haec  signa  sestertiUm  sex  milibus  quingentis  esse  vCndita,  V.  4, 12, 
that  these  statues  were  sold  for  sixty-Jive  hundred  sesterces,  aestimavit  dCnS- 
riis  III,  V,  3,  2 14,  he  valued  it  at  three  denars.  tiiginta  milHbus  dixistis  eum 
habit&re,  Cael,  17,  you  have  said  he  pays  thirty  thousand  rent,  quod  n5n 
opus  est,  asse  carum  est,  Cato  in  Sen.  JSp.  94,  28,  what  you  do/rt  need,  at 
a  penny  is  dear,  hem,  istCLc  verbum,  mea  voluptls,  vflest  viginti  mlidS, 
Pi.  Most.  297,  bless  mcy  that  compliment,  my  charmer,  were  at  twenty  minas 
cheap, 

1^89.  With  mats  and  commtitO,  the  ablative  usually  denotes  the  thing  re- 
ceivea  But  sometimes  in  Plautus,  and  especially  in  Horace,  Livy,  and  late  prose,  it 
denotes  the  thing  parted  with  :  as,  ctir  valle  permQtem  Sabina  divitifts  ope- 
r5si5res  ?  H.  3,  i,  47,  why  change  my  Sabine  dale  for  wealth  that  brings  more 
care  ?  Similarly  with  cum  in  the  prose  of  Cicero's  age  :  as,  mortem  cum  vita 
commtitare,  Sulp.  in  Fam,  4,  5,  3,  to  exchange  life  for  death, 

1390.  The  ablative  of  price  or  value  is  thus  used  chiefly  with  verbs  or 
verbal  expressions  of  bargaining,  buying  or  selling,  hiring  or  letting,  costing, 
being  cheap  or  dear.  Also  witn  aestimS,  of  a  definite  price,  and  sometimes 
magnS,  permagnd  (1273). 

1391.  The  ablatives  thus  used,  are  (a.)  those  of  eeneral  substantives  of 
value  and  price,  such  as  jpretium,  (b.)  numerical  designations  of  money, 
or  (c)  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity,  magn5,  permagnO,  quam  pltirimO, 
parvO,  minimO,  nihilO,  n5nnihil5 :  as,  magnfl  decumas  vSndidi,  V,  3, 40, 
Isold  the  tithes  at  a  high  figure.  For  tanti  and  quanti,  plQris  and  minOris, 
see  1274. 

1392.  The  ablative  is  also  used  with  dignus  and  indignus :  as, 

dignl  maiSrum  loc5,  Agr,  2,  i,  well  worthy  of  the  high  standing  of  their 
ancestors.  nQUa  v6x  est  audita  populi  RSmani  maicstatc  indigna,  7, 17, 
3,  not  a  word  was  heard  out  of  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  See  also 
dignor  in  the  dictionary.  Similarly  in  Plautus  with  condignS,  dec5ms, 
decet,  aequ6,  aequos.  For  the  genitive  with  dignus,  see  1269;  for  the 
accusative  with  dignus  and  a  form  of  sum,  1144. 

The  Ablative  of  the  Amount  of  Difference. 

1393.  The  instrumental  ablative  is  used  to  denote 
the  amount  of  difference. 

This  ablative  is  used  with  any  words  whatever  of  comparative  or  of  super- 
lative meaning:  as,  and  die  longiSrcm  mensem  faciunt  aut  biduS,  V,  2, 
129.  they  make  the  month  longer  by  a  day,  or  even  by  troo  days,  ubi  adbibit 
plQs  paulO,  T.  /fau,  220,  when  he  has  drunk  a  drop  too  much,  nummS 
divitior,  PI.  Ps.  1323,  a  penny  richer.  biduS  post,  i,  47.  i.  l^jo  days  after. 
multis  ante  diebus,  7.  9.  4.  »»«»y  ^<^y'  ^</^'-  paucis  ante  diCbus,  C.  3,  3. 
afe^v  days  a^.  nimiO  pracstat,  PI.  B.  396,  Uis  ever  so  much  better.  multC 
maiim,  Br.  184,  /  would  much  rather.  mult5  maxima  pars,  C,  4,  17, 
the  largest  part  by  far. 
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X394.  In  expressions  of  time,  the  accusative  is  sometimes  used  with  post,  less 
frequently  with  ante,  as  prepositions,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  difference  :  as,  post 
pmucOs  dies,  L.  21,  \\,  2,  post  diCs  pauc0s,  L.  ^7, 13, 6,  p«nc0s  post  diCs, 
L.  33*  39f  3,  after  a  few  days,  paucds  ante  diCs,  L.  39,  28,  4,  diCs  ante 
pmucSs,  L.  31,  24,  5i  a  few  days  before.  With  this  prepositional  construction, 
ordinals  are  common :  as,  post  diem  tertium,  4,  9^  i,  after  tkg  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  way  of  reckoning,  i.  e.  the  next  day  but  one. 

1395.  (i.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
noted by  a  subsuntive,  the  substantive  is  put  in  the  accusative  with  ante  or 
post:  as, 

paul0  ante  tertiam  vigiliam,  7,  24,  2,  a  little  before  the  third  watch. 
I>idu5  ante  victdriam,  Fam.  10,  14,  i,  the  day  but  one  before  the  victory. 
paucis  diSbus  post  mortem  AfricSni,  L.  3,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
jifricanus. 

1396.  Sometimes  in  late  writers,  as  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Suetonius,  a 
genitive  is  loosely  used:  as,  sextum  post  clSdis  annum,  Ta.  i,  62,  i.e.  sezt5 
post  cUdem  ann5,  six  years  after  the  humiliating  defeat,  post  decimum 
mortis  annum,  Plin.  Ep.  6,  10,  3,  ten  years  after  his  death.  Similarly  intrft 
seztum  adoptidnis  diem.  Suet.  Galb.  17,  not  longer  than  six  days  after  the 
adoption-day. 

1397.  (2.)  When  the  time  before  or  after  which  anything  occurs  is  de- 
noted by  a  sentence,  the  sentence  may  be  introduced : 

(a.)  Byquam:  as,  post  diem  tertium  gesta  rSs  est  quam  dixerat, 
Mil.  44,  it  took  place  two  days  after  he  said  it.  W  ith  quam,  post  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Or  Qf.)  less  frequently  by  cum :  as,  quem  tridu5,  cum  has  da- 
bam  litterSs,  ezspectlbam.  Plane,  in  Fam.  10,  23,  3, 1  am  looking  for  him 
three  days  after  this  writing  (1601).  For  a  relative  pronoun  sentence,  see 
1354- 

1398.  Verbs  of  surpassing  sometimes  have  an  accusative  of  extent  (11 51):  as, 
mirSmur  hunc  hominem  tantum  excellere  ceteris  ?  IP.  39,  are  we  sur- 
prised that  this  man  so  Jar  outshines  everybody  else?  With  comparatives,  the 
accusative  is  rare :  as,  aliquantum  iniquior,  T.  Hau.  201,  somewhat  too  hard. 
Similarly  permultum  ante,  Pam.  3,  11,  i,  long  long  before. 

1399.  In  numerical  designations  of  distance,  the  words  intervUlum  and  spa- 
tium  are  regularly  put  in  the  ablative :  as,  rCx  vi  milium  passuum  intervalld 
S  SaburrS  cOnsSderat,  Caes.  C.  2,  38, 3,  the  king  had  pitched  six  miles  away 
from  Saburra. 


TWO  OR  MORE  ABLATIVES    COMBINED. 

1400.  Two  or  more  ablatives  denoting  different  relations  are 
often  combined  in  the  same  sentence:  as, 

Menippus,  me0  iadici0  (1385)  t5ta  Asifl  (1346)  illis  temporibus  (1350) 
disertissimus,  Br.  315,  hfenippus,  in  my  opinion  the  most  gifted  sfeaker  of 
that  day  in  all  Asia.  hSc  habitS  5rSti0ne  (1362)  militibus  studiO  (1316) 
ptignae  ardentibus  (1370)  tubS  (1377)  signum  dedit,  Caes.  C.  r  90,  4, 
seeing  that  his  soldiers  were  hot  for  battle  after  this  speech,  he  gave  the  signal 
by  trumpet. 
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USE  OF  CASES   WITH   PREPOSITIONS. 

1401.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative, 
are  used  with  prepositions. 

1402.  Prepositions  were  originally  adverbs  which  served  to 
define  more  exactly  the  meaning  of  a  verb. 

Thus,  endo,  m,  on^  the  older  form  of  in,  is  an  adverb,  in  an  injunction 
occurring  in  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  4^1  B.c.,iDanum  endo  iacitO, 
let  him  lay  liattd  ott.  Similarly,  trSlns,  over^  m  trSnsque  dat5,  aitd  he  must 
/tand  aver^  i.  e.  trSditOque. 

X403.  In  the  course  of  time  such  adverbs  became  verbal  prefixes ;  the  verbs  com- 
pounded with  them  may  take  the  case,  accusative  or  ablative,  required  by  the  meaning 
of  the  compound.  Thus,  amic5s  adeO,  I goiomyfriends\\\y])\  lirbe  eze5, 
I  go  out  of  town  (1302). 

X404.  For  distinctness  or  emphasis,  the  prefix  of  the  verb  may  be  repeated  before 
the  case:  as,. ad  amic5s  adeO;  ex  urbe  exeO-  And  when  it  is  thus  separately 
expressed  before  the  case,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  verb :  as,  ad  amic08  e5 ;  ez 
urbe  e0. 

1405.  The  preposition  thus  detached  from  tlie  verb  becomes  an 
attendant  on  a  substantive,  and  serves  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
substantive  in  a  sentence  more  distinctly  than  the  case  alone  could. 

Z406.  A  great  many  adverbs  which  are  never  used  in  composition  with 
a  verb  likewise  become  prepositions :  as,  apud,  circiter,  infrft,  ifixtfl,  p5ne, 
propter,  &c.,  &c.  The  inflected  forms  of  substantives,  pridiS,  postridiC 
(1413),  tenus  (1420),  and  fini  (14x9),  are  also  sometimes  used  as  preposi- 
tions. And  vicem  (1145^,  causS,  grStia,  n5mine,  erg0  (1257),  resemble 
prepositions  closely  in  meaning. 

1407.  A  trace  of  the  original  adverbial  use  of  prepositions  is  sometimes  retained, 
chiefly  in  poetry,  when  the  prefix  is  separated  from  its  word  by  what  is  called  Tmesis: 
as,  ire  inquc  gredi,  i.  e.  ingredtque,  Lucr.  4,  887,  io  walk  audio  step  off,  per 
mihl  mirum  visum  est,  DO,  1,  214,  passing  strange  it  seenud  to  me, 

1408.  Even  such  words  as  are  used  almost  exclusively  as  prepositions  sometimes 
retain  their  original  adverbial  meaning  also :  as,  adque  aaque,  E.  in  Gell.  10,  29,  2, 
and  u/  and  up,  and  on  and  on,  or  and  nearer  still  and  still  mere  near,  occisis  ad 
hominum  milibus  quattuor,  2,  33,  5,  about  four  thousand  men  being  killed. 
susque  dSque,  Att,  14,  6,  1,  up  and  down,  topsy  turvy^  no  matter  haw, 

1409.  On  the  other  hand,  some  verbal  prefixes  are  never  used  as  separate  preposi- 
tions with  a  substantive.  These  are  called  Inseparable  Prepositions;  they  are: 
amb-,  roitndy  an-,  «/,  dis-,  in  iwo^  por-,  towards,  r€d-,  back.  Usually  also 
s5d-,  apart  (1417). 


Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative. 

1410.    The    accusative   is    accompanied   by   the    following 
prepositions : 
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ad,  tOy  adversus  or  adversum,  tatoards^  againsty  ante,  in  composition 

slIso  antid-,  before^  apud,  mar,  at,  circS,  circum,  circiter,  rounds  about ^  cis, 

oitr3,  this  siiU  of,  contrS,  opposite  to,  erg3,  towards ,  eztrS,  outside ,  ihfrS, 

i?€Uwy  inter,  between,  intrft,  within,  i<lzt3,  near,  ob,  against,  penes,  in  the 

possession  of,  per,  through,  p5ne,  post,  in  Plautus  postid,  poste,  pos,  behind, 

praeter,  past,  prope  (propius,  proximC),  propter,  near,  secundum,  after, 

9Qbter,  under,  suprS,  Move,  trfins,  across,  tils,  fUtrfl,  beyond.    For  the 

various  shades  of  meaning  and  applications  of  these  prepositions,  see  the 

dictionary. 

1411.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  accusative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

ante,  apud,  ad,  adversum, 

circum,  cis,  ob,  tr3ns,  secundum, 

penes,  pOne,  prope,  per, 

post,  and  all  in  -3  and  -ter. 

14x2.  Of  the  above  named  words  some  are  not  used  as  prepositions  till 
a  relatively  late  period. 

Thus,  infra  is  first  used  as  a  preposition  by  Terence ;  circ9,  citrS, 
contra,  and  Qltra,  are  first  used  as  prepositions  about  Cicero's  time.  In 
Cicero  and  Sallust,  itizta  is  still  used  only  as  an  adverb,  in  Caesar  and 
Nepos  as  a  preposition. 

24x3.  The  substantive  forms  pridiC,  the  day  before^  and  postridiC,  the  day 
after,  are  sometimes  used  with  an  accusative  like  prepositions,  mostly  in  Cicero,  to 
denote  dates:  as,  pridiC  nOnSs  Mflifts,  Att.  2,  11,  2,  the  day  before  the  nones  of 
May,  i.  e.  6  May,  postridiS  lUdSs  ApoIlinSris,  Att.  16, 1,  i,  the  day  after  the 
games  of  Apollo,  i.  e.  6  July,    For  the  genitive  trith  these  words,  see  1232. 

1^14.  The  adverb  versus  or  versus,  wards,  occurs  as  a  preposition,  standing 
after  its  accusative,  once  in  Sallust,  Aegyptum  versus,  J.  19,  3,  Egyptwarc^s, 
and  once  or  twice  in  Pliny  the  elder.  Exceptionally  and  late,  Usque  :  as,  Qsque 
initium  p5ntis,  L.  44,  5,  6,  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  bridge, 

14x5.  clam,  secretly,  is  ordinarily  an  adverb  But  in  old  Latin  it  is  used  very 
often  as  a  preposition,  unknown  to,  with  an  accusative  of  a  person.  Terence  has  once 
the  diminutive  form  clanculum.  Ad,  52.  Once  in  Caesar,  and  then  with  an  abla- 
tive, clam  v5bis,  C,  2,  3a,  8,  without  your  knowledge, 

X416.  subter,  under,  is  used  in  poetry,  once  by  Catullus  and  once  by  Vergil, 
with  the  locative  ablative:  as,  RhoetCfl  subter  litore.  Cat.  65,  7,  beneath  Rhoe- 
teutri's  strand. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Ablative. 

1417.  The  ablative  is  accompanied  by  the  following  preposi- 
tions: 

abs,  ab,  or  ft,  from,  c0ram,  face  to  face,  d8,  down  from,  from,  of,  ex  or 
i,  out  of,  prae,  cU  the  fore,  in  front  of,  pr5,  before,  quom  or  cum,  with,  sine, 
without.  In  official  or  legal  language,  also  sSd  or  sC,  without.  For  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ablatives  with  these  prepositions,  see  1 297-1 300;  for  the 
various  shades  of  meanings  and  applications,  see  the  dictionary. 
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1418.  Prepositions  which  accompany  the  ablative  may  be 
easily  remembered  in  this  order: 

abs  (ab,  S),  cum,  c5ram,  d€, 
prae,  prO,  sine,  ex  (or  S). 

14x9.  The  ablative  flnl,  as  far  as^  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  a  preposition  with  the 
ablative:  as,  osse  fini,  PI.  AIen»  859,  down  to  the  bone,  opentO  terrS  rfidi- 
cibus  fini,  Cato,  RR.  2S,  2,  cover  with  loam  the  length  of  the  roots.  Also,  as  a 
real  substantive,  with  a  genitive  (1255) :  as,  finsSrum  infimftnim  fini,  Cato,  RR. 
\\%  2,  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  handles.  Rarely  fine,  and  before  the  genitive :  as, 
fine  genQs,  O.  10,  537,  as  far  as  the  knee, 

X420.  tenus,  the  lengthy  was  ori^nally  a  substantive  accusative  (11^1).  From 
Cicero  on,  it  is  used  as  a  preposition  with  the  ablative,  and  standing  after  its  case :  as, 
TaurO  tenus,  D,  36,  not  further  than  Taurus,  pectoribus  tenus,  L.  21,  54,  a, 
quite  up  to  the  breast »  hSctenus,  thus  far ^  only  thus  far.  Also,  as  a  real  sub- 
stantive, with  a  genitive,  usually  a  plural,  mostly  in  verse  (1232):  as,  labrSnim 
tenus,  Lucr.  i,  940,  the  length  of  the  lips^  up  to  tlu  lips.  CQmflrum  tenus, 
Gael,  in  Fam,  8,  i,  2,  as  far  as  Cumae, 

X42I.  The  adverbs  palam,  in  presence  of  procul,  apart  from^  either  near  ot 
fary  simul,  withy  are  rarely  used  in  poetry  and  late  prose  as  prepositions  with  the 
ablative.  For  the  peculiar  use  of  absque  or  apsque  in  a  coordinate  protasis,  see 
the  dictionary  and  1701. 

Prepositions  used  with  the  Accusative  or 
THE  Ablative. 

1422.  Two  cases,  the  accusative  and  the  ablative,  are  accompanied  by 
the  prepositioiis  in,  older  endo,  indu,  intOy  ///,  sub,  undery  and  super,  auer, 
on. 

1423.  (i.)  in  and  sub  accompany  the  accusative  of  the  end 
ot  motion,  the  locative  ablative  of  rest :  as, 

(a.)  in  cQriam  vCnimus,  V.  4,  138,  rev  went  to  the  senate-house,  in 
vincia  coniectus  est,  V,  5,  17,  he  was  put  in  irons,  hie  pflgus  Cius  ezer- 
citum  sub  iugum  miserat,  i,  12,  5,  this  canton  had  sent  his  army  under 
the  yoke,  (b.)  erimus  in  castris,  Ph.  12,  28,  we  shall  be  in  camp,  viridi 
membra  sub  arbutO  stratus,  H.  i,  i,  21,  stretched  out ^  his  limbs — all  under 
an  arbute  green. 

1424.  Verbs  of  rest  sometimes  have  in  with  the  accusative,  because  of 
an  implied  idea  of  motion.  And,  conversely,  verbs  of  motion  sometimes 
have  in  with  the  ablative,  because  of  an  implied  idea  of  rest:  as, 

{a.)  mihi  in  mentem  fuit.  PI.  Am.  180,  it  popped  into  my  heady  i.e. 
came  in  and  is  in  (compare  venit  h5c  m!  in  mentem,  PI.  Aul.  226.  in  Sius 
potestStem  venire  nSlCbant,  V.  i,  150.  in  eSrum  potestatem  portum  fu- 
tfHrum  intellef^Cbant,  V.  5, 98,  they  knewftdl  7oell  the  haven  would  get  under 
the  control  of  these  people),  (b.)  Caesar  exercitum  in  hibemis  conlocavit, 
3.  29,  3,  Caesar  put  the  army  away  in  winter  quarters y  i.  e.  put  them  into  and 
left  them  in.  earn  in  lect5  conlocarunt,  T.  Eu.  593,  they  laid  the  lady  on 
her  couch.  So  commonly  with  locO,  conlocS,  statuO,  c5nstitu5,  pQn5,  and 
its  compounds.     For  ezp5n0  and  impOnO,  see  the  dictionary. 
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Z435.  (2.)  super  accompanies  the  aUative  when  it  has  colloquially  the  sense  of 


lAT^i  repdnCns,  H.  i,  9,  i^  piUng  on  hearth  the  faggots  high,  nocte  super 
mediS*  v.  9,  61,  at  <Uad  of  ntght.  psulum  silvme  super  his»  H.  S,  2, 6, 3, 
a  bU  of  wood  to  crown  the  whole. 

Combination  of  Substantives  by  a  Preposition. 

Z426.  (i.)  Two  subsUntives  are  sometimes  connected  b^a  preposition, 
to  indicate.certain  attribative  relations  (1043) ;  such  are  particularly: 

(a.)  Place :  as,  illam  pflg^am  nflvSlem  ad  Tenedum,  Mur,  ^Z*  ^^^  ^'^ 
fight  off  Tenedus,  excessum  S  vitft,  Fin.  3,  60,  the  departure  from  life, 
{b.)  Source,  origin,  material:  as,  ez  AethiopiS  ancillulam,  T.  Eu,  165,  a 
iadys  maid  from  Aethiopia.  pCcula  ez  aur0,  V.  4,  62,  bowls  of  gold  (1314). 
(r.)  Direction  of  action,  connection,  separation :  as,  amor  in  patriam,  FL  103, 
lave  of  coutttry,  vestra  ergS  mS  voluntfts,  C.  4,  \y  your  good  will  towards 
me.  proeliusn  cum  T&scis  ad  liniculum,  L.  2,  52,  7,  the  battle  with  the 
Tuscans  at  j^iculum,    vir  sine  meta,  TD,  5»  4S»  a  pmh  detfoidoffear  {1043). 

1427.  (2.)  Very  commonly,  however,  other  constructions  are  used,  even 
to  indicate  the  relations  above :  as, 

helium  Venetdrum,  3, 16,  z,  war  with  the  Venetans  (1231 ).  belld  Cas- 
siSnO,  I,  13,  2,  in  the  war  with  Cassius  (1233).  in  aureis  pbcuHs,  V,  4,  54, 
in  golden  bowls  (1233).  scdtls  ez  cortice  factis,  2,  33,  2,  with  long  shields 
made  out  of  bark  {131 4).  post  vict5riam  Sius  belli,  quod  cum  Persia  fuit, 
Off.  3,  49,  after  the  victory  in  the  war  with  the  Persians. 

zaaS.  Prepositional  expressions  are  sometiuies  used  predicatively  :  as,  sunt 
omnes  sine  macuI9,  PL  6,  14,  they  are  all  without  spot  or  blemish.  And  some- 
times they  are  equivalent  to  adjectives :  as,  contr9  nStf&ram,  TD.  4, 1 1,  unnatural^ 
suprS  bominem,  DN.  2, 34,  superhuman.  Or  to  substantives :  as,  sine  pondere, 
0. 1, 20,  things  without  wei^.    Or  to  adverbs :  as,  sine  labdre,  PL  R.  461,  easily. 

Repetition  or  Omission  of  a  Preposition  with 
SEVERAL  Substantives. 

1429.  (i.)  A  preposition  is  often  repeated  with  emphasis  before  two  or 
more  substantives :  as, 

in  lab5re  atque  in  dol5re,  Pl.  Ps.  68$,  in  toil  and  in  trouble.  Particu- 
larly so  with  et . . .  et,  aut . . .  aut,  n5n  sSlum  . . .  sed  etiam,  nOn  minus 
. . .  quam,  &c.,  &c. :  as,  et  ez  urbe  et  ez  agrls,  C.  2,  21,  from  Pome  ana 
from  the  country  too. 

1430.  (2.)  A  preposition  is  often  used  with  the  first  only  of  two  or  more  substan- 
tives: as,  in  lab5re  ac  dol0re,  TD.  5,  41,  in  toil  and  trouble,  incidit  m 
eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  N.  «,  %  i,  hefeU  under  the  selfsame  ban 
as  his  father.  Particularly  when  the  second  is  m  apposition :  as,  cum  duobus 
ducibus,  Pjrrrhfl  et  Hannibale,  U  28,  with  two  commanders^  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal. 
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Two  Prepositions  with  one  Substantive. 

143Z.  (i.)  When  two  prepositions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  substan- 
tive, the  substantive  is  expressed  with  the  first.  With  the  second,  the 
substantive  is  repeated,  or  its  place  is  taken  by  a  pronoun  :  as, 

contrS  legem  prSque  lege,  L.  34,  8,  i,  against  the  law  and  far  tke  law. 
partim  contra  Avitum,  partim  pr5  hOc,  Clu.  88,  partly  against  Avitus^ 
partly  for  hint.  If,  however,  the  two  prepositions  accompany  the  same  case, 
the  substantive  need  not  be  repeated:  as,  intrfl  eztrftque  mUnitidnCs, 
Caes.  C.  3,  72,  2,  inside  and  outside  the  works, 

1432.  (2.)  The  second  preposition  b  often  used  adverbially,  .vrithout  any  substan* 
tive :  as,  et  in  corpore  et  extra,  Fin,  2,  68,  both  in  the  body  and  outside. 

Position  of  Prepositions. 

1433.  In  general  a  preposition  precedes  its  case :  see  178. 

X434.  Disyllabic  pre])ositions  sometimes  follow  their  substantives.  Thus, 
in  Cicero,  contrS,  Ultra,  and  sine,  sometimes  stand  after  a  relative;  so 
likewise  inter  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Sallust ;  occasionally  also  penes  and 
propter.    For  versus,  see  1414  ;  for  fini,  1419;  for  tenus,  1420. 

Z435.  Of  monosvUables,  ad  and  dS  often  follow  a  relative.  Also  cum 
often  in  Cicero  and  Sallust,  and  regularly  in  Caesar.  With  a  personal 
or  a  reflexive  pronoun,  cum  regularly  follows,  as  mCcum,  nOblscum, 
8Scum. 

X436.  In  poetry  and  late  prose,  prepositions  are  freely  put  after  their  cases. 

X437.  In  oaths  and  adjurations,  per  is  often  separated  from  its  proper  accusative 
by  the  accusative  of  the  object :  as,  per  tS  deos  0r0,  T.  Andr,  538,  /  beg  thee  by  the 
godSfin  the  gods^  name. 


USE  OF  ADVERBS. 
1438.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

(a,)  With  verbs,  all  sorts  of  adverbs  are  used :  as,  of  Place :  quia  istic 
habet  ?  PI.  B,  114,  who  lives  in  there?  Time :  turn  dentCs  mihi  cadCbant 
primulum,  PI.  Men.  xii6,  my  teeth  were  Just  beginning  then  to  go.  Number : 
bis  cQnsul  fuerat  P.  AfricSnus,  Mur.  58,  Africanus  had  twice  been  consul. 
Degree,  Amount :  Ubii  magnopere  5rftbant,  4,  16,  5,  the  Ubians  earnestly 
entreated.  Dumnorix  plQrimum  poterat,  i ,  9, 3,  Dumnorix  was  all-powerful. 
Manner :  bene  quiSvit,  libenter  cibum  sfimpsit,  Plin.  Ep,  3,  16,  4,  he  has 
slept  beautifully,  he  has  relished  his  food,  {b,)  with  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
oftenest  adverbs  of  degree  or  amount  only,  or  their  equivalents,  such  as  bene, 
Ceregie,  &c. :  as,  valdC  diligCns,  Ac.  2,  giS,  very  particular,  SgregiS  fortis, 
DO.  2,  26S,  exceptionally  brave.  Adverbs  of  manner,  however,  are  also  used, 
especially  in  poetry :  as,  turpiter  hirtum,  H.  E,  I,  3,  22,  disreputably  rough, 
i.  e.  disreputable  and  rough. 
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1439.  An  adverb  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  an  ad- 
jective: as. 

r£ltqai8  deincSps  diCbus,  3,  29,  i,  tlu  remaining  successive  days.  dS 
sviis  privatim  rSbus,  5,  3,  5,  in  relation  to  their  personal  interests,  undique 
silvae,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  6,  2,  the  surrounding  woods.  Particularly  when  the  sub- 
stantive expresses  character,  like  an  adjective :  as,  vSrS  Metellus,  Sest,  130, 
«s  trueblooded  Metellus,  rQsticinas  vir,  sed  plSnS  vir,  TD.  2,  53,  a  country 
ntan,  but  every  inch  a  man. 

X440.  Perfect  participles  used  as  substantives  are  commonly  qualified  by  an  ad- 
verb, and  not  by  an  adjective.  Particularly  so  dictum,  factum,  inventum, 
respGnsum,  with  bene  and  male,  and  their  synon^'mes :  as.  rCctC  ac  turpiter 
factum,  7,  80,  5f  heroism  and  cowardice,  bene  facta  male  locftta  male 
facta  arbitror,  £.  in  Off.  2,  62,  good  deeds  ill put^  bad  deeds  I  count.  In  superla- 
tive qualifications,  however,  the  adjective  is  preferred. 

144Z.  Other  substantives  also  may  be  qualified  by  an  adverb,  when  a  verb  construc- 
tion or  a  participle  is  implied:  as,  C.  PiSminius  cOnsul  iterum,  Div,  i,  'j'j^ 
Plaminius  in  his  second  consulship.  5  tOtiSns  servos,  H.  S.  2,  7,  70,  time  and 
again  a  slave,  ictQ  com  minus,  Caeein.  43,  by  a  hand-to-hand  blow,  ptiblicC 
testem,  V.  2,  156,  a  memment  witness,  populum  19tS  rCgem,  v.  i,  21,  a 
nation  regnant  wide,    latC  tyrannus,  H.  3,  17,  9,  lord  paramount  far  and  near, 

X442.  An  adverb  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  substantive :  as,  cum  amid 
paxtim  dCseruerint  mC,  partim  etiam  prfldiderint,  QPr,  i,  3,  c,  since  my 
friends  have  some  of  them  abandoned  me^  and  others  again  have  actiiauy  betrayed 
me,  i.  e.  alii  .  . .  alii,  postquam  satis  tata  circS  vidCbantur,  I«  i,  58,  a, 
/indinf  every  thing  round  abottt  looked  pretty  safe^  \.  e.  quae  circfl  erant.  pa- 
lam  laudftrSs,  sScrSta  male  audiCbant,  Ta.  H.  i,  10.  his  outward  walk  you 
would  have  admired;  his  private  life  was  in  bad  odour,  i.  e.  quae  palam  flCbant. 

Negative  Adverbs. 

1443.  (i.)  The  negative  oftenest  used  in  declaration  or  inter- 
rogation is  nGn,  nol:  as, 

nOn  metu5  mihi,  PI.  B.22^  I  fear  not  for  myself.  n5n  semper  imbrCs 
nUbibus  hispidSs  mSnant  in  agrds,  H.  2,  9,  i,  twt  always  from  the  clouds 
do  showers  on  stubbly  fields  com:  dripping  dropping  down.  n5n  dic€s  hodiS  ? 
H.  .9.  2,  7,  21,  will  you  not  say  without  delay  ? 

1444.  n5n  is  a  modification  of  noenum  or  noenu,  compounded  of  ne,  no^ 
and  the  accusative  oinom  or  oenum,  the  older  form  of  Qnum,  one  thing,  noenum 
occurs  in  Plautus  twice,  in  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Afranius,  and  Varro,  once  each,  and 
noenu  occurs  twice  in  Lucretius  (140). 

1445.  Negation  is  often  expressed  by  other  compounds  of  ne.  In  such* 
cases  the  Latin  idiom  frequently  differs  from  the  English,  and  a  transfer  of 
the  negative  is  required  in  translation. 

Such  compounds  are  :  {a.)  Verbs,  such  as  neg5,  neque5,  nesciO,  n515: 
as,  negat  vSrum  esse,  Mur.  74,  he  maintains  it  is  not  true,  (b.)  Nouns, 
such  as  nSmS,  neuter,  ntUlus,  nihil :  as,  nCmini  meus  adventus  labOri 
fuit,  V.  X,  x6,  my  visit  did  not  trouble  anybody,  (c.)  Adverbs,  such  as  num- 
quam,  nusquam.  (</.)  Similarly,  the  conjunction  neque  is  used  for  and 
not,  but  not,  unless  a  single  word  is  to  be  emphasized  or  contrasted :  as,  nee 
frQstra,  8.  5,  3,  and  not  in  vain. 
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1446.  A  form  nec  is  used  rarely  in  old  Latin  in  the  sense  of  n0n  :  as,  til  dis 
nee  rSct6  (Hcis,  PI.  B,  119,  thou  dosi  abuse  the  gods,  L  e.  n5n  rCctC  or  male 
dicis.  After  PIautus*s  time,  nec  for  nfin  occurs  in  a  few  set  combinations,  such  as 
nec  opinSns,  not  expecting,  and,  from  Livy  on,  necdum,  not  yet,  i.  e.  nondum. 

1^7.  The  form  nC  usually  introduces  an  imperative  or  a  subjunctive,  as  will  be 
explained  further  on.  But  nC  is  also  used  in  the  combination  nC  .  .  .  quidem,  nM 
even,  not ,  ,  »  either,  with  the  emphatic  word  between  nC  and  quidem:  as,  n6  turn 
quidem,  i,  50,  2,  not  even  then,  nC  VorCnus  (luidem  sSsS  vftlld  continet, 
5,  44,  6,  Vorenus  did  not  keep  inside  the  palisade  either, 

1448.  The  adjective  nQUus  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  colloquial  language,  for 
n5n  or  nS  (1051):  as,  Philotimus  nQUus  vSnit,  Att,  11,  24,  4,  no  Philotimus 
has  shown  himself.    nCUlus  crSduSs,  PI.  7>/.  606,  you  neednH  believe  it  at  alL 

Z449.  (2.)  The  negative  haut  or  hand,  not,  is  used  principally 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  less  frequently  with  verbs  :  as, 

(a.)  baud  mediocris  vir,  RP.  2,  55,  no  ordinary  man,  rem  haud  89nC 
difficilem,  CM.  4,  a  thing  not  particularly  hard,  haud  procul,  CM.  15.  not 
far.  In  all  periods  of  the  language  often  combined  with  auisquam,  iUIus, 
umquam,  usquam.  {b.)  In  old  I.atin  haud  is  freely  used  with  all  sorts  of 
verbs,  especially  with  possum.  In  Cicero,  it  occurs  here  and  there  with  a 
few  verbs,  such  as  adsentior,  errfi,  ignfirO,  nitor,  am5,  but  is  principally 
confined  to  sci0,  in  the  combination  haud  sciO  an,  I  don't  know  but  (3026). 
Caesar  uses  haud  once  only,  and  then  in  this  combination. 

X450.  A  shorter  form,  hau,  occurs  often  in  old  Latin,  and  a  few  times  in  the 
classical  period:  as,  heic  est  sepulcrum  hau  pulcrum  pulcrai  fSminae, 
OIL.  I,  T007,  2,  on  the  burial  site  of  a  woman,  here  ts  the  site  not  sightly  of  a  sightly 
dame.    In  Plautus  it  is  juxtaposed  with  8Ci5,  making  hauscifl,  L  e.  nesciO. 

1451*  (3-)  Negation  may  also  be  intimated  by  such  words  as  viz,  hardly^  pa- 
rum,  not . . .  enough,  not  quite,  minus,  less,  not,  minimS,  least  of  all,  male,  &c. 

1452.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  are  usually  equivalent 
to  an  affirmative. 

Thus,  with  nOn  first,  an  indefinite  afiirmative  :  as,  n5n  n6m5,  somebody, 
a  certain  gentleman,  one  or  another,  nOn  nQUus,  some.  nGn  nihil,  something^ 
somewhat.  n5n  numquam,  sometimes.  With  nfln  second,  a  universal  affir- 
mative :  as,  nCmO  n5n,  everybody ,  every  human  being,  nttilus  nfin,  every. 
nihil  nOn,  every  thing,  numquam  n5n,  always.  n5n  possum  nOn  cflnfitSri, 
Fam.  9,  14,  I,  t  must  confess,    nCmS  IgnOrat,  V,2,  iii,  everybody  knows, 

'45!3*  Sometimes,  however,  in  old  Latin,  a  second  negation  is  used  merely  to 
emphasize  the  negative  idea :  as,  lapideS  sunt  corde  mufti,  quOs  nfin  miseret 
nSminis,  E.  in  Fest.  p.  162,  there  V  many  a  man  with  heart  of  stone,  that  feels  for 
nobody.    For  doubled  negatives  in  compound  sentences,  see  1660. 


USE  OF  DEGREES   OF  COMPARISON. 
The  Positive. 

X454.  The  positive  sometimes  expresses  an  idea  of  disproportion :  as, 

pra  multitQdine  hominum  angustSs  sC  finis  habere  arbitrftbantur, 
I,  2,  5,  in  view  of  their  large  numbers  the^  thought  they  had  a  cramped  place  to 
live  in.    Generally,  however,  disproportion  is  expressed  as  in  1460  or  1461. 
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The  Comparative. 

1455.  When  two  things  only  are  compared,  the  comparative 
is  \ised:  as, 


est 

erStis,  1 

digger  ^  tkoH  or  lut 

Z456.  The  superlative  is  sometimes  loosely  used  when  only  two  things  are  meant : 
as,  Numit5ri,  qui  stirpis  mftximus  erat,  rCrnum  ICgat,  L.  i,  3, 10,  to  Nu- 
tniior^  who  was  ine  eldest  of  the  family^  he  bequeaths  the  erown^  of  two  brothers,  Nu- 
xnitor  and  Amulius.  id  xnei  minumC  refert,  qui  sum  nStd  mftxumus,  T. 
^d,  881,  thai  is  of  smaU  concern  to  mcy  w/to  am  the  eldest  son,  says  Demea,  who  has 
only  one  brother. 

1457.  From  Cicero  on,  an  adjective  or  adverb  is  sometimes  compared 
with  another  adjective  or  adverb.  In  such  comparisons  quam  is  always 
used. 

In  this  case:  {a.)  Both  members  may  have  the  positive  form,  the  first 
with  magis :  as,  Celer  disertua  ma^ia  est  quam  sapiCna,  Att.  10,  i,  4, 
Celer  is  more  eloquent  t/ian  wise,  magis  audflcter  quam  parStS,  Br.  241, 
with  more  assurance  than  preparation.  Or  (^.)  Both  members  may  have  the 
comparative  suffix:  as,  lubentius  quam  vSrius,  Mil.  ^%^  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  truth,  pestilentia  min3cior  quam  pemicidsior,  L.  4,  52,  3,  a 
plague  more  alarming  than  destructive. 

X458.  Tacitus  sometimes  puts  the  second  member  in  the  positive,  even  when  the 
first  has  the  comparative  suffix:  as.  Serins  quam  cfinsiderStC,  H.  i,  83,  with 
more  spirit  than  deliberation.  And  sometimes  both  members :  as,  clSris  mftiQribus 
quam  vetustia,  4,  6x,  of  a  houss  famous  rather  than  ancient. 

Z459.  The  comparative  may  be  modified  by  ablatives  of  difference,  such 
as  multfl,  far,  aliquantfl,  considerably,  paullO  or  paulO,  a  little^  nimifi,  too 
much,  ever  so  much  (13Q3).  Also  by  etiam,  ruen,  still,  and  in  late  X^tin  by 
longe,/jr,  adhac,  stilL 

1460.  The  comparative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  often 
denotes  that  which  is  more  than  usual  or  more  than  is  right  : 
as, 

aolCre  liunt  rCg^s  Persanim  plt&rCs  uz5rCs  habire,  V.  3,  76,  they  say 
the  Persian  kings  generally  have  several  wives,  senecttls  est  n&ttir9  loquS- 
cior,  Chf.  5^  age  is  naturally  rather  garrulous,  stomachflbfltur  senex,  si 
quid  aspenus  dixeram,  DP/,  i,  93,  the  old  gentleman  always  got  provoked  if 
I  said  anything  a  bit  rough. 

1461.  The  comparative  of  disproportion  is  often  defined  by  some  added 
•expression :  as, 

privfltis  mSiSra  focis,  J.  4.  66,  something  too  great  for  private  hearths 
(1321).  fiftgrantior  aequ5  n5n  dSbet  dolor  esse  viri,  J.  13,  11,  thi  indig- 
nation of  a  man  must  not  be  aver  hot  (1330).  In  Livv  and  Tacitus  by  quam 
pro  with  the  ablative :  see  the  dictionary.  Sometimes  a  new  sentence  is, 
added:  as,  sum  avidior,  quam  satis  est,  glfiriae,  Fam.  9,  14,  2, 1  am  aver 
greedy  of  glory.    For  quam  ut  or  quam  qui,  see  1896^ 
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1462.  The  comparative  with  a  sentence  of  negative  import  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  the  superlative  with  a  positive  sentence :  as, 

elephantO  bCluSrum  nOlla  prQdentior,  DN.  i»  97, 0/ the  larger  beasts  not 
one  is  more  sagacious  than  the  elephant ^  or  the  elephant  is  the  most  sagacious  of 
beasts,  sequSmur  Polybium,  quO  nCm5  fuit  dQigentior,  RP,  2,  27,  let  us 
follow  PolybiuSf  the  most  scrupulous  of  tnen.  For  nSmO  or  quiSi  the  more 
emphatic  nihil  or  quid  is  often  usedf :  as,  PhaedrS  nihil  Slegantius,  nihil 
hQm&nius,  DAT.  i,  93,  Phaedrus  was  the  most  refined  and  sympathetic  of  men, 

X463.  In  collo(iuiaI  language,  a  comparative  suffix  is  sometimes  emphasixed  by  the 
addition  of  magis :  as,  mollior  magis,  PI.  Aul.  422,  more  tenderer.  And 
sometimes  by  a  mixture  of  construction,  the  comparative  is  modified  by  aequC,  like 
the  positive :  as,  homo  mC  miserior  nQllus  est  aequC.  PI.  Mer,  335,  there  'j 
not  a  man  so  woebegone  as  /,  for  miserior  alone,  or  aequC  miser. 

X464.  The  comparative  with  the  ablative  Is  particularly  common,  when  a  thing  is 
illustrated  by  some  striking  typical  object,  usually  an  object  of  nature.  In  such  illustra- 
tions, the  positive  witha/  is  commonly  used  in  English :  as,  lUce  clftrius,  V,  2,  1S6, 
plain  as  day,  5  fQns  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitrS,  H.  3, 13,  i,  ^^  waters  of 
Bandusia,  as  glittering  as  glass,  melle  dulcior  5rSti5,  £.  in  CM.  31 ,  words  sweet 
<ij  honey,  ventis  5cior,  V.  5,  319,  yiticl'  as  the  winds,  vacca  candidior  ni- 
vibus,  O.  Am.  3,  5,  10.  a  cow  as  white  as  driven  snow,  caelum  pice  nigrius. 
O.  //.  17,  7,  a  shy  as  black  as  pitch,  dOrior  ferrO  et  sax  5,  O.  14,  712,  as  hard 
as  steel  and  stone. 

The  Superlative. 

1465.  When  more  than  two  things  are  compared,  the  super- 
lative is  used  to  represent  a  quality  as  belonging  in  the  highest 
degree  to  an  individual  or  to  a  number  of  a  class :  as, 

proximi  sunt  Qermftnis,  i,  i,  3,  they  live  the  nearest  to  the  Germans, 
hSnim  omnium  fortissimi,  i,  i,  3,  the  bravest  of  these  all. 

1466.  The  superlative  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  such  words 
as  Unus,  preeminently,  usually  with  a  genitive,  mSximC,  quam,  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum,  as  possible,  &c.,  &c.  (1892).  From  Cicero  on,  by 
longC,  far,  and  vel,  perhaps,  even :  as, 

c5nfirm9verim  rem  tlnam  esse  omnium  difficUlimam,  Br.  25,  /am 
not  afraid  to  avouch  it  is  the  one  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  longS  nSbilis- 
simus,  I,  2,  I,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  far.  quam  mSximis  potest 
itineribus  in  Galliam  contendit,  i,  7,  x^he  pushes  into  Gaul  by  the  quickest 
marches  he  can.    quam  mStQrrimC,  i,  33,  4,  as  early  as  possible, 

1467.  The  superlative  is  also  used  to  denote  a  very  high 
degree  of  the  quality. 

This  superlative,  called  the  Absolute  Superlative,  or  the  Superlative  of 
Eminence,  may  be  translated  by  the  positive  with  some  such  word  as  most, 
very:  as,  homo  turpissimus,  K.  4,  id,  an  utterly  unprincipled  man.  Often* 
best  by  the  positive  alone:  as,  vir  fortissimus,  PisS  Aquitflnus,  4t  12,  4, 
the  heroic  Piso  of  Aquitain  (1044). 

1468.  In  exa|([j;erated  style,  the  superlative  of  eminence  may  be  capped  by  a  com- 
parative: as,  stultior  stuttissumS,  PI.  Am.  907,  a  greater  than  the  greatest  fool, 
ego  miserior  sum  quam  tQ,  quae  es  miserrima,  Fam.  14,  y\,! am  myself 
more  unhappy  than  you,  who  are  a  most  unhappy  woman, 
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(R)     USE  OF  THE  VERB. 


VOICE. 
The  Active  Voice. 

1469.  In  the  active  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  performing  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Z47a  By  action  is  meant  the  operation  of  any  verb,  whether  active  or 
passive,  and  whether  used  intransitively  or  transitively. 

1471.  The  active  of  one  verb  sometimes  serves  as  thepasstve  of  another:  thus, 
pereG,^  to  tUstructiottj  die^  serves  as  the  passive  of  peraQ,  destroy^  and  vSne5, 
go  to  saU^  am  sald^  as  the  passive  of  vCnd5,  pvi  for  saU.,  sell.  Similarly  fifi,  become^ 
get  to  be,  am  made,  is  used  in  the  present  system  as  the  passive  of  facid,  make  (78S). 

The  Passive  Voice. 

1472.  In  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  is  represented 
as  acted  upon. 

1473.  The  object  accusative  of  the  active  voice  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  passive  voice  (1125) ;  and  the  predicate  accusa- 
tive of  the  active  voice  becQ|[nes  a  predicate  nominative  with  the 
passive  voice  (1167). 

Thus  {a.)  in  the  active  construction :  ilium  laudftbunt  bon!,  hunc  etiam 
ipsi  culpSbunt  mail,  PI.  B,  397,  the  one  the  good  will  praise ^  the  other  e^en 
the  bad  themselves  will  blame.  In  the  passive :  laudSti^r  ab  his,  culpStur 
ab  illis,  H.  5".  x,  2,  x  i,  he* s praised  by  some,  by  others  blamed.  Active :  civCs 
RfimanSs  interficiunt,  7,  3,  x,  they  slay  some  citizens  of  Rome,  Passive: 
Indutiomarus  interficitur,  5,  58,  6,  Indutiomarus  is  slain,  (A.)  Active  : 
xnilitSs  certiSrSs  facit,  3,  5,  3,  he  informs  the  soldiers.  Passive :  certior 
fact  us  est,  2.  34,  he  was  informed, 

1474.  Verbs  vrhich  have  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  one  of  the  thing 
in  the  active  voice,  generally  have  the  person  as  subject  in  the  passive,  less  frequently 
the  thing:  sec  1171. 

Z475.  An  emphasizing  or  defining  accusative,  or  an  accusative  of  extent 
or  duration,  is  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  passive :  as, 

haec  iUic  est  pQgnata  pQgna,  PI.  Am.  253,  this  fight  was  fought  off 
there  ( 1 140).  tSta  mih!  dom^ur  hiems,  Mart.  I3i  59»  i|  <i//  winter  long  by 
me  is  slept,  i,  e.  tOtam  dorsoB  hiemem  (1151). 
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14^6.  The  person  by  whom  the  action  is  done  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive with  ab  or  a  (13 18)  ;  the  thing  by  which  it  is  done  is  put  in  the 
instrumental  ablative  (1377) ;  as, 

{a.)  n5n  numquam  latr5  S  viStOre  occiditur,  Mil.  ^^  once  in  a  Vfhile 
the  robber  gets  killed  by  the  mayfarer.  respondit,  S  cive  s8  spolilii  mSlle 
quam  ab  hoste  vSnire,  Quintil.  12,  i,  43,  he  said  in  reply  that  he  would 
rather  be  plundered  by  a  Roman  than  sold  by  an  enemy  (1471).  (b.)  tlnius 
viri  prQdentiS  Graecia  liberSta  eat,  N.  2,  q,  3,  Greece  was  saved  firom  sil- 
very by  the  sagacity  Ojfa  single  man,  \.  e.  Themistocles.  Very  often,  however, 
the  person  or  thing  is  not  expressed,  particularly  with  impersonals. 

1477.  When  the  person  is  represented  as  a  mere  instrument,  the  ablative 
is  used  without  ab  (1378)  ;  and  when  collectives,  animals,  or  things  without 
life  are  personified,  the  ablative  takes  ab  (1318) :  as, 

{a.)  neque  v6r5  minus  PlatO  dSlectStus  est  Di5ne,  N.  lo^  3,  3,  and 
Plato  on  his  part  was  just  as  much  bewitched  with  Dion,  (b.)  8iu8  6rSti5  S 
multittldine  et  S  forb  dSvorSbStur,  Br.  283,  his  oratory  was  swallotoed  whole 
by  the  untutored  many  and  by  the  bar, 

1478.  Sometimes  the  person  by  whom  the  action  b  done  is  indicated  by  the  dative 
of  the  possessor:  see  1216.  And  regularly  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive  construc- 
tion (2243). 

1479.  Only  verbs  of  transitive  use  have  ordinarily  a  complete  pas- 
sive. Verbs  of  intransitive  use  have  only  the  impersonal  forms  of  the 
passive  (1034) :  as, 

dlQ  atque  Scriter  pQgnStum  est,  i,  26,  i,  there  was  long  and  sJiarp 
fighting.  tStis  trepidStur  castris,  6,  37,  6,  all  through  the  camp  there  was 
tumult  and  affright,  mihl  quidem  persuSd^ri  numquam  potuit,  animOs 
Cmori,  CM,  So,/or  my  part,  I  never  could  be  cottvinced  that  the  soul  becomes 
extinct  at  death  ( 1 181 ).  Similarly  verbs  which  have  a  transitive  use  may  also 
be  used  impersonally :  as,  di€8  noctlsque  €stur,  bibitur,  PI.  Most,  235,  there 
is  eating  and  drinking  all  day  and  all  night  (i  133). 

1480.  The  complementary  dative  of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice  is  in  poetry  very 
rarely  made  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb :  as,  invideor,  H.  AP.  56,  /  am  envied. 
imperor,  H.  E.  i,  5,  21, 1  charge  myself. 

1481.  The  passive  had  originally  a  reflexive  meaning,  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  passive  of  many  verbs :  as, 

exerc€bStur  plQrimum  cnrrendO  et  ItlctandS,  N.  15, 2, 4,  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  in  running  and  wrestling.  dSnsOs  fertnr  in  hostis,  V.  2,  51 1, 
he  tries  to  charge  upon  the  serried  foes,  quod  semper  movStur,  aetemum 
est,  TD.  I,  53,  anything  that  is  ahoays  moving,  is  eternal, 

X482.  The  present  participle  of  reflexives  is  sometimes  used  in  a  reflexive  sense : 
as,  exercCns,  exercising  oneself  exercising,  fer€n8,  tearing  along,  veh€ns, 
riding,  and  invehCnS,  mounted  on,  p38cSns,  browsing,  versSns,  playing,  being, 
volvCns,  railing.    Also  the  gerund  :  as,  iQs  vehendi,  the  privilege  of  riding. 

Z483.  Passive  forms  of  coepi  and  dCsinS  are  commonly  used  in  the 
perfect  system,  when  a  dependent  infinitive  is  passive  :  as, 
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^  t 

litterfs  9rlti9  est  coepta  mandSrl,  Br.  26,  oratory  began  to  be  put  in 
bkuk  and  wkiu.  veter€s  5rSti0n€8  legi  sunt  d€sitae,  Br,  123,  the  old 
speeches  ceased  to  be  read.  But  the  active  forms  are  sometimes  used  by  Cor- 
nifidus,  Sallust,  and  Livy,  and  regularly  by  Tacitus.  The  active  forms  are 
used  with  fieri  also,  which  is  not  passive  (788) ;  but  even  with  fieri,  Livy 
uses  the  passive  forms. 

1484.  Similar  attractions  with  a  passive  infinitive  occur  in  potestur,  &c.,  qui- 
tur  and  quitus  sum,  nequitur,  &c.,  rarely,  and  mostly  in  old  Latin :  as,  fSrma 
in  tenebris  nflsci  nOn  quitast,  T.  Hec,  572,  her  shape  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished in  the  dark, 

1485.  Some  perfect  participles  have  an  active  meanbg:  as,  adultU8,^0Ttfif  1//. 
See  907,  and  also  in  the  dictionary  cautus,  cGnsultus,  concrStus,  deflSgrStus, 
iscOnsiderStus,  occiaus,  nfipta« 

Deponents. 

i486.  Many  verbs  have  only  passive  inflections,  but 
with  the  meaning  of  active  inflections.  Such  verbs  are 
called  Deponents. 

X487.  In  many  deponents,  a  reflexive,  passive,  or  reciprocal  action  is  still 
clearly  to  be  seen  :  as, 

nSscor,  am  bom ;  moror,  delay  myself,  get  delayed;  Cltor,  avail  myself; 
amplectimur,  hug  each  other ;  fSbuUmur,  talk  together;  partimur,  share 
with  otu  another, 

X488.  Some  verbs  have  both  active  and  deponent  inflections:  as,  adsen- 
tiO,  agree,  more  commonly  adsentior.  mereO,  earn,  and  mereor,  deserve. 
See  also  in  the  dictionary  altercor,  auguror,  comitor,  cOnflictor,  fabricor, 
faeneror,  mfineror,  flscitor,  palpor,  populor,  reverter.  The  following  have 
active  inflections  in  the  present  system  and  deponent  inflections  in  the  perfect 
system :  audefl,  cOnfidfl  and  diffid5,  gaudefl,  8ole5 :  see  also  801. 

Z489.  In  old  Latin  especially,  many  verbs  which  afterwards  became  fixed  as 
deponents  occur  with  active  mflections  also :  as,  adfilO,  arbitr5,  aucup5,  auspic5, 
Ifictfl,  lfidific5,  morO,  parti5,  vener5,  &c.,  &c. 

149a  Verbs  which  are  usually  deponent  are  rarely  found  with  a  passive  meaning  : 
as,  SlUlfinSs  r€s  defendere  criminor,  LAgr,  3,  13,  /  am  charged  with  de- 
fending Sulla* s  policy. 

X^gi.  When  it  is  desirable  to  express  the  passive  of  a  deponent,  a  synonyme  is 
sometimes  used :  thus,  the  passive  of  miror,  admire,  may  sometimes  be  represented 
by  laudor,  am  praised.  Or  some  circumlocution :  as,  habet  venerStiOnem 
quidquid  excellit,  />//.  i,  45,  an^hing  best  in  its  kind  is  looked  on  with  respect, 
as  passive  of  veneror.  familia  in  suspfciSnem  est  vocSta,  V.  5,  10,  the 
household  was  suspected,  as  passive  of  snspicor. 

149a.  The  perfect  participle  of  deponents  is  sometimes  used  with  a  pas- 
sive meaning.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  participles  are :  adeptus, 
commentus,  complexus.  cCnfessus,  Smentitus,  expertus,  meditStus, 
opiniltus,  pSctus,  partitus,  ^s^tStus,  &c.,  &c. 
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MOOD. 


THE    INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Declarations. 

1493.  The  indicative  mood  is  used  in  simple,  abso- 
lute declarations  :  as, 

arma  virumque  can5,  V.  i,  i,  arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  leve  fit  quod 
bene  fertur  onus,  O.  A.  4,  2,  10,  light  gets  the  load  that* s  bravely  borne. 

X494.  The  negative  used  with  the  indicative  is  commonly  n5n,  not  ( 1443). 
For  other  negative  expressions,  see  1445-145 1. 

Z495.  ^ertaii^  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 

{)ropriety,  necessity,  and  the  like,  mostly  with  an  infinitive,  are  regu- 
arly  put  in  the  indicative,  even  when  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  not 
performed. 

This  applies  to  declarations,  questions,  or  exclamations :  as,  (a.)  possum 
dC  ichneumonum  QtilitSte  dfcere,  sed  nOlO  esse  longus,  DN.  i,  loi,  / 
might  expatiate  on  the  usefulness  of  the  ichneumon^  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  long" 
winded,  inter  ferSs  satius  est  aetStem  dSgere  quam  in  hSc  tantS  im- 
mSnitSte  vers9ri,  RA.  150,  //  would  be  better  to  pass  your  days  in  the  midst 
of  howling  beasts  than  to  live  and  move  among  such  brutish  men,  (b.)  stulti 
erat  sperSre,  Ph.  2.  23,  //  would  have  been  folly  to  hope,  quid  enim  facere 
poter3mus  ?  Pis.  13,^  what  else  could  we  have  done  ?  (c)  licuit  uzSrem 
genere  8umm5  dCtcere,  PI-  MG.  680,  /  might  have  married  a  wife  of  high 
degree.  .  n5n  potuit  pictor  rCctius  dCscribere  6ius  fSrmam,  PI.  As.  402, 
no  painter  could  have  hit  his  likeness  more  exactly,  {d.)  quant5  melius  fue- 
rat  prSmissum  patris  n5n  esse  servStum,  O/f.  3,  94,  hoio  much  better  it 
wouid  have  been,  for  the  father's  word  not  to  have  been  kept, 

1496.  The  principal  verbs  and  verbal  expressions  thus  used  are:  (a.)  possum, 
licet,  d6beO,  oportet,  convenit,  d«cet.  {p.)  aequum,  aequius,  iastum, 
fSs,  necesse  est ;  cSnsentSneum,  satis,  satius,  optfibile,  optSbilius  est ; 
Qtilius,  melius,  optimum,  pSr,  rSctum  est ;  facile,  difficile,  grave,  inH- 
nitum,  longum,  mfignum  est ;  est  with  the  predicative  genitive,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun  (1237).  {c.)  Similarly,  but  without  an  infinitive,  sum  with  a  gerund,  a 
gerundive,  or  a  future  participle. 

1497.  The  imperfect  of  most  of  the  above  verbs  and  verbal  expressions 
often  relates  to  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time :  as, 

his  alias  poteram  subnectere  caus9s;  sed  eundum  est,  J.  3,  3x5, /<? 
these  I  might  add  other  grounds  ;  but  I  must  go.  The  context  must  determine 
whether  the  imperfect  relates  [a.)  to  action  not  performed  either  in  the  present 
as  here,  or  in  the  past  as  in  1495,  or  {b.)  to  action  performed  in  the  past:  as, 
soUicitSre  poterat,  aud€bat,  C.  3,  16,  he  had  at  once  the  assurance  and  the 
ability  to  play  the  taupter' s  part. 
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1498.  Fonns  of  possum  are  sometimes  put  in  the  subjunctive  (1554).  Thus, 
-possim,  &c.,  often  (1556),  also  possem,  &c.,  usually  of  present  time  (1360),  less 
frequently  of  past  time  (1559),  potuissem,  &c.,  particularly  in  sentences  of  negative 
import  (1561),  rarely  potuerim,  &c.  (1558).  Sometimes  also  dCbCrem,  &c.,  of 
present  time  (1560),  debuissem,  &c.,  chiefly  in  apodosis. 

Questions. 

1499.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  ordinarily  used  in 
enquiries  and  in  exclamations  :  as^ 

{a.)  huic  ego '  studCs  ? '  inquam.  respondit '  etiam.'  '  ubi  ? '  *  Me- 
diOlSni.'  *  cflr  n9n  hie  ? '  '  quia  nfkllOs  hie  praeceptOr€s  habCmus/  Plin. 
Ep.  4,  13,  3,  said  I  to  the  Soy,  *  do  yott  go  to  school?*  ^yes^  sir*  said  he ; 
^  where  f  ^ at  Mediolanum  ;*  *why  not  here?*  *  oh  because  we  havefCt  any 
teachers  here*  (^.)  ut  ego  tuum  am5rem  et  dolSrem  d€siderO,  Att,  3, 11, 
12,  how  /always  feel  the  absence  of  your  affectionate  sympathy, 

Z500.  Questions  and  exclamations  are  used  much  more  freely  in  Latin 
than  in  English.  Particularly  common  are  two  questions,  of  which  the  first 
is  short  and  general,  leading  up  to  the  real  question  :  as, 

sed  ouid  ais  ?  ubi  nunc  adulSscCns  habet  ?  PI.  Tri,  \^(^  but  tell  me, 
where  is  the  youngster  Irving  now  f  estne  ?  vici  ?  et  tibl  saepe  litterSs  d5  ? 
Gael,  in  Fam.  8,  3.  i,  is  it  true?  have  I  beaten  ?  and  do  I  write  to  you  often  ? 
The  real  question  is  often  preceded  by  quid  est,  quid  dicis,  or  by  quid, 
quid  vCr5,  quid  turn,  <|uid  posteS,  quid  ig:itur,  quid  ergO,  &c.,  &c. :  as, 
quid  ?  canis  nSnne  similis  lup5  ?  DN.  i,  97,  why,  is  not  the  dog  like  the  wolf? 

1501.  There  are  two  kinds  of  questions:  (i.)  Such  questions  as  call  for 
the  answer  ^iTj  or  no  in  English :  as,  is  he  gone?  These  may  conveniently  be 
called  Yes  or  No  Questions,  (2.)  Questions  introduced  by  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  or  by  a  word  derived  from  an  interrogative  pronoun :  as,  who  is 
gone  ?  where  is  he?    These  are  called  Pronoun  Questions, 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

1502.  (i.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  put  without  any  interrog- 
ative particle :  as, 

Thraex  est  Gallina  SyrO  p3r?  H.  S.  2,  5,  44,  of  two  gladiators,  is 
TViracian  Bantam  for  the  Syrian  a  match  ?  Often  intimating  censure :  as, 
rog3s  }  PI.  Aul.  634,  dost  ask  ?  or  what  an  absurd  question,  prOmpsisti 
tQ  illi  vinum  ?  : :  nOn  prOmpsi,  PI.  MG.  830,  thou  hast  been  brocuhing 
wine  for  him  ?  : :  not  I.  Especially  with  n6n  :  as,  patSre  tua  cOnsilia  n5n 
sentis  ?  C.  i,  l, you  don*t  see  that ^'our  schemes  are  out?  It  is  often  doubtful 
whether  such  sentences  are  questions,  exclamations,  or  declarations. 

1503.  (2.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  usually  introduced  by  one 
of  the  interrogative  particles  -ne  or  -n,  nonne,  num,  an,  anne. 

X504.  A  Question  with  -ne  or  -n  may  enquire  simply,  without  any  impli- 
cation as  to  the  character  of  the  answer,  or  it  may  either  expect  an  affirmative 
answer  like  nOnne,  or  less  frequently  a  negative  answer  like  num :  as, 
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(a.)  valen?  PI.  Tri,  50,  art  wellf  habetin  annim?  PI.  B,  26^  haz'^ 
you  got  the  gold?  (b.)  iQssin  in  splendflrem  dari  bulUs  h38  foribus  ?  Yt» 
Ai.  426,  didfCt  J  give  orders  to  polish  up  the  bosses  of  the  door  f  facitne  nt 
dtzl?  PI.  Am.  526,  isfi*t  he  acting  as  I  said?  (c.)  i8t5  immCnsO  spatiG 
quaer5,  Balbe,  cQr  Pronoea  vestra  cessSverit.  labOremne  fugiCbat? 
ViV.  I,  22,  /  Vfatit  to  know,  Balbus,  why  your  peoples  Providence  lay  idle  all 
that  immeasurable  time ;  it  was  work  she  was  shirking^  was  itt  quid,  mun- 
dum  praeter  hunc  umquamne  vidisti  ?  negSbis,  DN,  i,  ^,tellme,  did  you 
ever  see  any  universe  except  this  one  f  you  will  say  no. 

1505.  Sometimes  the  -ne  of  an  interrogative  sentence  is  transferred  to  a  foUoiwing 
relative,  chiefly  in  Plautus  and  Terence :  as,  rogSs  ?  quine  arrabGnem  fi  inS 
acc€pisti  ob  tnulierem  ?  PI.  JR,  860,  how  can  you  ask,  when  you  have  got  fhe 
hansel  for  the  girl  from  me?  Similarly,  0  8€ri  studi5rum,  quine  put6ti8  dif- 
ficile, H.  5".  I,  10,  21,  what  laggards  ai  your  books,  to  think  it  hard,  i.  e.  nOnne 
esti8  8€ri  studiOrum,  qui  put6ti8  difficile  ?    Compare  1569. 

1506.  To  a  question  with  nOnne,  a  positive  answer  is  usually  expected, 
seldom  a  negative :  as, 

(a.)  n5nne  meminist!  ?  : :  memini  v€rO,  TD,  2, 10,  dofi^tyou  remember  f 
: :  oh  yes.  Sometimes  a  second  or  third  question  also  has  nGnne,  but  cftener 
nOn:  as,  nOnne  ad  tC  L.  Lentulu8,  nOn  Q.  Sanga,  nOn  L.  TorquStus 
v€nit  ?  jPis,  77,  did  not  Zentulus  and  Sanga  and  Torqtiatus  come  to  see  you  t 
(bJ)  nOnne  c0git&8  ?  RA,  80,  do  you  bear  in  mind?  n5nne  is  rare  in  Plautus, 
comparatively  so  in  Terence,  but  very  common  in  classical  Latin. 

1507.  To  a  question  with  num  a  negative  answer  is  eenerally  expected. 
Less  frequently  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  answer  indifferently :  as, 

(a.)  num  negSre  aud€s?  C,  i,  8,  do  you  undertake  to  deny  itt  num, 
tibi  cum  faucCs  Qrit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris  pOcula?  H.  S,  i,  2, 114,  when 
thirst  thy  throat  consumes,  dost  call  /or  cups  of  gold?  Rarely  numne:  as, 
quid,  deum  ip8Um  numne  vidisti  ?  DI^.  i,  88,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  see  god 
in  person?  (b.)  sed  quid  ais?  num  obdormivisti  dlidum?  PI.  Am.  620, 
but  harkee,  wert  asleep  a  while  ago?  numquid  vl8?  PI.  Tri.  192,  hast  any 
further  wish  ? 

X508.  A  question  with  an,  less  often  anne,  or  if  negative,  with  an 
n5n,  usually  challenges  or  comments  emphatically  on  something  previously 
expressed  or  implied:  as, 

an  habent  quSs  gallinae  manOs  ?  PI.  Ps,  29,  what^  what,  do  hens  have 
hands?  an  is  also  particularly  common  in  argumentative  language,  in  an- 
ticipating, criticising,  or  refuting  an  opponent:  as,  quid  dicis?  an  bellO 
Siciliam  virtfkte  tuS  llber3tam  ?  K  i,  5,  what  do  you  say  ?  possibly  that  it 
was  by  your  prowess  that  Sicily  war  rid  of  the  war?  at  vCrS  Cn.  Pom]p€I 
voluntatem  11  m€  ali€n3bat  5r9ti0  mea.  an  ille  quemquam  plQs  dilSxit  ? 
Ph.  2, 38,  but  it  may  be  urged  that  my  way  of  speaking  estranged  Pom^  from 
me.  why,  was  there  anybody  the  man  loved  more  ?  In  old  Latin,  an  is  onener 
used  in  a  single  than  m  an  alternative  question,  while  in  classical  Latin  it  is 
rather  the  reverse. 

1509.  (3.)  Yes  or  No  questions  are  sometimes  introduced  by  ecquis, 
ecqu5,  ecquandO,  or  Cn  umquam:  as, 

heu8,  ecquis  hie  est  ?  PI.  Am.  420,  hollo,  is  ^er  a  person  here  ?  ecquid 
animadverti8  hQrum  ailentium  ?  C.  i,  20,  do  you  possibly  observe  the  silence 
of  this  audience  ?  (1144).  5  pater,  Bn  umquam  aspiciam  te  ?  PI.  Tri.  588^ 
O  father,  shall  T  ever  set  mine  eyes  on  thee  ? 
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X^iO.  (4.)  In  Plautus,  satin  or  satin  Ut,  rtall^^  actually^  sometimes  becomes  a 
'e  mterrogative  or  exclamatory  particle :  as,  satm  abiit  ille  ?  PI.  A/G.  481,  Aor 
th^gt  man  rwly gone  his  way? 

Positive  and  Negative  Answers. 

151  z.  There  are  no  two  current  Latin  words  corresponding  exactly  with 
yes  and  uo  in  answers. 

1512.  (i.)  A  positive  answer  is  expressed  by  some  emphatic 
'word  of  the  question,  repeated  with  such  change  as  the  context  may 
require:  as, 

tm  n5n  dixi  esse  h5c  hitOrum  ?  : :  dixtl,  T.  Andr.  621,  didn't  I  say  that 
this  would  bef : :  you  did.  hfkc  abiit  ClitiphO  : :  sGlus  ?  : :  sOlus,  T.  Hau, 
904,  hrre  Clitipho  repaired  : :  alone  f : :  alone.  The  repeated  word  may  be 
emphasized  by  slnC,  v€rO :  as,  dSsne  manCre  animOs  post  mortem  ?  : :  dO 
vir6,  TD.  I,  25,  do  you  grant  that  the  sonl  lives  on  after  death  ?  : :  oh  yes.  Of- 
ten, however,  adverbs  are  used,  without  the  repetition,  such  as  cert€,  certS, 
etiam,  factum,  ita,  Ita  enimv€rO,  ita  v€r9,  sSnC,  slnC  quidem,  scilicet, 
oh  of  course^  v€r5,  rarely  v€nim. 

1513.  (2.)  A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by  a  similar  repetition, 
with  n5n  or  some  oUier  negative  added  :  as, 

estne  frSter  intus  ? : :  n5n  est,  T.  Ad.  569,  is  brother  in  ?  : :  he's  not.  Or, 
without  repetition,  by  such  words  as  n0n,  non  ita,  n9n  quidem,  nQn  hercle 
vf  r5,  mimm€,  minimC  quidem,  minim€  vCrO,  nihil  minus. 

1514.  immO  introduces  a  sentence  rectifyinz  a  mistake,  implied  doubt,  or  under- 
statement in  a  question  :  as,  nQUane  hab€s  Titia  ?  : :  immO  alia,  et  fflrtasse 
minflra,  H.  5.  I,  1,  20,  have  you  no  faults  ?  ; ;  /  be^  your  pardon,  other  faults, 
and peradventure  lesser  ones,  causa  igitur  nOn  bona  est  ?  immfl  optima, 
Att.  9,  7,  4,  is  n't  the  cause  a  good  one  then  ?  good  ?  yes,  tnore  than  good,  very  good. 

Alternative  Questions. 

1515.  The  alternative  question  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  the 
coni]K>und  sentence.  But  as  the  interrogative  particles  employed  in  the  single 
question  are  also  used  in  the  alternative  question,  the  alternative  question  is 
most  conveniently  considered  here. 

1516.  In  old  English,  the  first  of  two  alternative  questions  is  often  introduced  by 
the  interrogative  particle  whether,  md.  the  second  by  or:  as,  whether  is  it  easier  to 
say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say  Arise?  In  modem  English,  whether  is  not 
used  thus. 

Kxy.  The  history  of  the  Latin  alternative  question  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  English.  In  old  Latin,  the  first  question  is  very  often  put  without  any 
interrogative  particle.  Later,  in  the  classical  period,  the  use  of  -ne,  or 
oftener  of  ntrum,  etymologically  the  same  as  whether,  is  overwhelmingly 
predominant. 

15x8.  In  the  simplest  form  of  the  alternative  sentence,  neither  question 
is  introduced  by  an  interrogative  particle :  as, 

quid  agO  ?  adeO,  maneO  ?  T.  Ph.  yj/S,  what  shall  I  do  f  go  up  and  speak, 
or  wait  t    (IS3*)« 
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15x91  Of  two  alternative  questions,  the  first  either  has  no 
interrogative  particle  at  all,  or  is  more  commonly  introduced  by 
utrum,  -ne,  or  -n.  The  second  is  introduced  by  an,  rarely  by 
anne,  or  if  it  is  negative,  by  an  n5n :  as, 

{a.)  album  an  fitram  vinum  pOtSs  ?  PI.  Men»  ^i^*doym  fake  light  wine  or- 
dark  f  Tacitus  es  an  Plinius  ?  Plin.  Ep.  9,  23, 3,  are  you  Tacitus  or  Pliny  f 
sorti€tur  an  nOn?  PC.  37,  will  he  drato  lots  or  not?  {b.)  iam  id  ponrO 
utrum  libent€8  an  inviti  dabant  ?  F*.  3,  1 18,  then  furthermore  did  they  offer- 
it  voluntarily  or  did  they  consent  to  give  it  under  stress?  utnini  c€tera  n5- 
mina  in  cOdicem  accept!  et  expCnsi  digesta  habf  s  an  nOn  ?  RC»  9,  have 
yoti  all  other  items  methodically  posted  in  your  ledger  or  not?  U,)  servosne 
Cs  an  liber?  PI.  Am,  343,  art  bond  or  free?  €sne  tfk  an  n5n  ^s  ab  illO 
mflitl  MacedoniO  ?  PI.  Ps.  616,  art  thou  or  art  thou  not  the  Macedonian  cap- 
tain*s  man  ?    videOn  Cliniam  an  n6n  ?  T.  Hau,  405,  do  I  see  Clinia  or  not  ? 

1520.  necne  for  an  nOn  is  rare :  as,  sCmina  praetere3  linquontur  necne 
animSi  corpore  in  ezanim5?  Lucr.  3,  713,  are  seeds  moreover  left  or  not  cf 
soul  within  the  lifeless  frame?  Twice  in  Cicero:  as,  synt  haec  tua  verba 
necne  ?  TD.  3, 41,  are  these  your  words  or  not  ?  But  necne  is  common  in  indirect 
questions. 

1 52 1.  Instead  of  a  single  second  question  with  an,  several  questions  may  be  used 
if  the  thought  requires  it,  each  introduced  by  an. 

1522.  Sometimes  an  introductory  utnim  precedes  two  alternative  questions  with 
•ne  and  an  :  as,  utrum  tQ  mSsne  an  fCmina's?  Pl.^.  104,  which  is  it^  art 
thou  man  or  maid?  This  construction  has  its  origin  in  questions  in  which  utrum 
is  used  as  a  live  pronoun :  as,  utrum  m9vis  ?  statimne  nOs  vSla  facere  an 
paululum  r€migSre  ?  TD.  4,  9,  which  would  you  rather  do,  have  us  make  sail  at 
once,  or  row  Just  a  Idtle  bit  ?  In  Horace  and  late  prose,  utnimne  ...  an  is  found 
a  few  times. 

X523.  Sometimes  a  second  alternative  question  is  not  put  at  all :  as,  utrum  h9c 
bellum  nOn  est  ?  Ph,  8,  7,  in  old  English,  whether  is  not  this  war  ? 

1524.  Two  or  more  separate  questions  asked  with  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  or  with  num 
.  .  .  num,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  alternative  questions :  as,  num  Hom€rum, 
num  HSaiodum  coSgit  obmQt€8cere  senectfls  ?  CM,  23,  did  length  of  days 
compel  either  Homer  or  tiesiod  to  hush  his  voice  ?    (1692). 

1525.  An  alternative  question  is  answered  by  repeating  one  member  or 
some  part  of  it,  with  such  changes  as  the  context  may  require. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

Z526.  Pronoun  questions  or  exclamations  are  introduced 
by  interrogative  pronouns,  or  words  of  pronoun  origin. 

Such  words  are :  (a.)  quia  qui,  quOius,  uter,  quUis,  quantus,  quotus : 
as,  quid  ridSa?  H.  S.  2,  5,  3,  7ohy  dost  thoti  laug/i  ?  (1144).  uter  est  in- 
sSnior  hOrum  ?  H.  S.  2,  3.  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater  crank  ?  hOra 
quota  est?  H.  S.  2,  6,  44.  what*s  o'clock?  (b.)  Or  unde,  ub!,  quS,  quSr 
or  cQr,  qui  ablative,  hato,  quin,  why  not,  quam,  hotv,  quandO,  quotiSns :  as, 
unde  venis  et  qu5  tendis  ?  !1. 5".  i,  9, 62,  whence  dost  thou  come,  and  whither 
art  thou  bound  ?  deus  fall!  qui  potuit  ?  DN.  3,  76,  how  could  a  god  have 
been  taken  in?  (1495).  quam  bellum  erat  cOnfitfri  ne  scire,  DN,  1,84, 
how  pretty  it  would  have  been  to  oion  up  that  you  did  not  know  (1495)* 
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1537.  Sometimes  qu!n  loses  its  interrogative  force,  and  introduces  an 
ixnpatient  imperative,  particularly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  or  an  indicative 
of  sudden  declaration  of  something  obvious  or  startling :  as, 

(tf.)  quin  m€  aspice,  PI.  Most,  172,  why  look  me  over,  won't  you  ?  i.  e. 
m€  aspice,  quin  aspicis  ?  [b.)  quin  discupiO  dicere,  PI.  Tri.  932,  wAy  J 
aMM  bursting"  with  desire  to  tell, 

X528.  In  Plautus,  Terence,  Horace,  and  Livy,  ut,  hnv,  also  is  used  in  questions: 
as,  ut  vales  ?  PI.  R.  1304,  how  do  you  do?  ut  sCsC  in  SamniO  rCs  nabent  ? 
X^.  10, 18,  II,  how  is  every  thinjrin  Samnium  ?  Very  commonly,  and  in  Cicero  only  so, 
in  exclamations  also :  as,  ut  iortt!kn9ti  sunt  fabri  ferrSni,  qui  apud  carbO- 
TkBs  adsident ;  semper  calent,  PI.  X.  531,  what  luciy  dogs  th4  blacksmiths  be, 
that  sit  by  redhat  coals;  they're  always  warm. 

1529.  In  poetry,  quis,  Uter,  and  quantus  are  found  a  few  times  with  -ne  at- 
tached; as,  uteme  ad  c9sus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius?  H.  S,  2,  2, 107, 
whieh  of  the  two  in  doubtful  straits  will  better  in  himself  con^e? 

1530.  Two  or  more  questions  or  exclamations  are  sometimes  united  with 
one  and  the  same  verb :  as, 

unde  qu5  v€ni  ?  H.  5,  27,  37,  whence  whither  am  I  come  f  quot  dif  s 
quam  frigidis  rCbus  absflmpsi,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  9,  3.  how  many  days  have  I 
frittered  away  in  utter  vapidities,  quantae  quotiSns  occSsiOnCs  quam 
praeclSrae  nifrunt,  Mil,  38,  what  great  chances  there  were,  time  and  again^ 
splendid  ones  too. 

Some  Applications  of  Questions. 

1531.  A  question  in  the  indicative  present  or  future  may  be  used 
to  intimate  command  or  exhortation,  deliberation,  or  appeal :  as, 

(a.)  abin  bine  ?  T.  Eu.  861,  will  yotrget  out  of  this  f  abin  an  nOn  ?  : : 
abc6,  PI.  Aul.  660,  will  you  begone  or  not  f  :  :  I'll  go.  quin  abis  ?  PI.  MG, 
1087,  why  won^t  you  begone  f  or  get  you  gone,  begone,  n5n  tacCs  ?  T.  Ph,  987, 
wonU  you  just  hold  your  tongue?  ecquis  currit  poUinctOrem  arcf  ssere  ? 
PI.  As.  910,  won't  some  one  run  to  fetch  the  undertaker  man?  quin  cOn- 
scendimus  equOs?  L,  i,  57,  7,  why  not  mount?  or  to  horse ^  to  horse, 
(b,)  quid  est,  Crasse,  imusne  s^ssum  ?  DO.  3,  17,  what  say  you,  Crassus, 
shall  we  go  and  take  a  seat  ?  quoi  d5n5  lepidum  novum  libellum  ?  Cat.  1,1, 
unto  whom  shall  I  give  the  neat  new  booklet  ?  quid  ag5  ?  adeO,  mane5  ? 
T.  Ph,  736,  what  shall  I  do?  go  up  and  speak,  or  wait  ?  (r. )  e5n  ?  voc5  htXc 
hominem  ?  : :  i,  vocS,  PI.  Most.  774,  shall  I  go,  and  shall  I  call  him  here? 
: :  go  call  him.  See  also  1623.  Such  indicative  questions  occur  particularly 
in  old  Latin,  in  Catullus,  in  Cicero's  early  works  and  letters,  and  in  Vergil. 

Z532.  Some  set  forms  occur  repeatedly,  especially  in  questions  of  curios- 
ity, surprise,  incredulity,  wrath,  or  captiousness :  as, 

sed  quid  ais  ?  T.  Andr.  575.  but  apropos,  or  but  by  the  way  (1^00).  quid 
istic  ?  T.  Andr.  572,  well,  well,  have  it  your  way.  compare  quid  istic  verba 
facimus?  PI.  E.  14!.  ain  ttl  ?  Br.  152,  no,  not  seriously?  itane?  T.  Eu. 
-J 058,  not  really?  Frequently  egone:  as,  quid  nunc  lacere  cOgitSs?  :: 
egone  ?  T.  Hau.  608,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  now?  ::  what,  I?  In 
Plautus,  threats  are  sometimes  introduced  by  scin  quO  modO  ?  do  you  know 
how  ?  i.  e.  at  your  peril. 
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1533.  A  question  is  sometimes  united  with  a  participle,  or  an  ablative 
absolute,  or  thrown  into  a  subordinate  sentence :  as, 

quem  frUctnm  petent€s  scire  cupimus  ilia  quO  modO  moveantor? 
Fin,  3,  37,  with  what  practical  end  in  view  do  we  seek  to  know  haw  yon  bodies 
in  the  sky  keep  in  motion?  quft  frequentia  prOsequente  cr^ditis  nds 
illinc  profectOs  ?  L.  7,  30,  21,  ^  7ohat  multitudes  do  you  think  we  were  seen 
off  when  we  left  that  town  ?  '  hominf  s '  inquit '  €misti.'  qnid  uti  faceret  ? 
Sest.  84,  ^you  bought  up  men  *  says  he  ;  with  what  purpose  ? 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 

1534.  The  infinitive  is  principally  used  in  subordination,  and  will  be 
spoken  of  under  that  head.  One  use,  however,  of  the  present  infinitive 
in  main  sentences,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  a  past  indicative,  requires 
mention  here. 

1535.  In  animated  narration,  the  present  infinitive 
with  a  subject  in  the  nominative  sometimes  takes  the 
place  of  the  imperfect  or  perfect  indicative  :  as, 

interim  cOtidiC  Caesar  AeduOs  frUmentum  flSgitSre,  i,  16,  i,  there 
was  Caesar  meantime  every  day  dunning  and  dunning  the  Aeduans  for  the 
grain.  DiodSrus  sordid3tus  circum  hospitCs  cursare,  rem  omnibus 
nSrrSre,  K  4,  41,  Diodorus  kept  running  round  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  front 
friend  to  friend,  telling  his  tale  to  everybddy.  intereS  Catilina  in  primS  aciS 
versSri,  labOrantibus  succurrere,  S.  C.  60,  4,  Catiliiu  meantime  bustling 
round  in  the  forefront  of  battle^  helping  them  that  were  sore  bestead,  tum  v€r5 
ingenti  sonO  caelum  strepere,  et  micSre  ign€8,  metQ  omn€s  torpCre. 
L.  21,  58,  5,  at  this  crisis  the  welkin  ringing  with  a  dreadful  roar^  fires  ^ash- 
ing,  everybody  paralyzed  with  fear.  This  infinitive  occurs  in  almost  all  writers, 
for  instance,  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  particularly  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  Tacitus.  Less  commonly  in  Caesar.  Usually  two  or  more  infinitives  are 
combined,  and  infinitives  are  freely  mixed  with  mdicatives.  The  subject  is 
never  in  the  second  person. 

1536.  This  infinitive  b  used  to  sketch  or  outline  persistent,  striking,  or  porten- 
tous action,  where  description  fails ;  and  as  it  merely  intimates  the  action,  without 
distinct  declaration,  and  without  notation  of  time,  number,  or  person,  it  is  called  the 
InfinUive  of  Intimation.     It  cannot  be  adequately  represented  m  English. 

1537.  The  infinitive  of  intimation  is  sometimes  used  without  a  subject, 
when  emphasis  centres  in  the  action  alone ;  as, 

ubl  turrim  procul  cQnstitui  vidSrunt,  inridCre  ex  mQr5,  2,  30, 3,  when 
they  saw  the  tower  planted  some  way  off ,  jeer  after  jeer  from  the  wall,  tum 
spect3culum  horribile  in  campis  patentibus :  sequi  fugere,  occidi  capi, 
S.  /.  loi,  II,  then  a  heartrending  spectacle  in  the  open  fields:  chasing  and  rac- 
ing, killing  and  catching. 

1^38.  This  infinitive  has  rarely  an  interrontive  implication :  as,  r€x  tC  erg5  in 
oculia  : :  scilicet : :  gestSre  ?  :  :  v6r6,  T.  Eu.  401,  your  king  then  always 

bearing  you  : :  0/ course,  of  course : :  in  eye  ?  : :  oh  yes, 
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1539.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  infinitive  of  intimation  is  some- 
tiznes  used  from  Sallust  on  with  cum,  when.  Also  by  Tacitus  in  a  temporal 
protasis  with  ubi,  ut,  or  postquam,  coordinated  with  a  present  or  imperfect 
indicative  protasis :  as, 

[a.)  cingf  batur  interim  milite  domus,  cum  LibO  vocSre  percussO- 
rem,  Ta.  2,  31,  the  home  meantime  was  encompassed  with  soldiers,  when  Libo 
c*i  Heel  for  somebody  to  kili  him  (1869).  {b.)  ubl  crUdCscere  sCditiS  et  fi  con- 
viciis  ad  t€Ia  trSnsibant,  inlet  cat€nS8  FlSviSnS  iubet,  Ta.  H.  5, 10,  when 
t/ie  riot  was  waxing  hot,  and  they  were  proceeding  from  invectives  to  open  vio^ 
l^nce,  he  orders  Flavian  to  be  clapped  in  irons  ( 1933). 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Declarations. 


I.    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  DESIRE. 

(A.)    Wish. 

1540.  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a 
wish. 

Wishes  are  often  introduced  by  utinam,  in  old  and  poetical  Latin  also  by 
uti,  ut,  and  curses  in  old  Latin  bv  <iui ;  these  words  were  originally  inter- 
rogative, hoto.  Sometimes  the  wisn  is  limited  by  mode,  only.  In  negative 
wishes  n€  is  used,  either  alone,  or  preceded  by  utinam  or  modo ;  rarely 
n9n,  or  the  old-fashioned  nee,  not  (1446). 

X54X.  (i.)  The  present  and  perfect  represent  a  wish  as  prac- 
ticable ;  although  a  hopeless  wish  may,  of  course,  if  the  speaker 
chooses,  be  represented  as  practicable :  as, 

(a.)  tf  spectem,  supr€ma  mlhl  cum  vCnerit  hOra,  Tib.  i,  1,59,  <vf 
thee  I*dgaze,  when  my  last  hour  shall  come,  utinam  ilium  diem  videam, 
Att,  3,  3, 1  hope  I  may  see  the  day,  (b,)  utinam  cOnSre,  Ph.  2,  lox,  I  hope 
you  may  make  the  effort,  (c)  di  vortant  bene  quod  agSs,  T.  Hec,  196,  may 
gods  speed  well  whatever  you  undertake,  qui  ilium  di  omnCs  perduint,  t* . 
Ph.  123,  him  may  all  gods  fordo,  5  utinam  hibemae  duplicentur  tempora 
brQmae,  Prop,  i,  8,  9,  oh  that  the  wittter*s  time  may  doubled  be.  utinam 
reviiascat  fr3ter,  Gell.  10,  6,  2,  /  hope  my  brother  may  rise  from  his  grave. 
n6  istttc  luppiter  sirit,  L.  28,  28,  if,  now  Jupiter forefend.  The  perfect  is 
found  principally  in  old  Latin. 

1541.  The  present  is  very  common  in  asseveration :  as, 

peream,  nisi  soUicitus  sum,  Fam.  15,  19.  4,  may  I  die,  if  I  am  not  wor- 
ried, ^licitat,  ita  vivam,  me  tua  valCtildO,  Fam.  16,  20,  your  state  of 
health  worries  me,  as  I  hope  to  live,  ita  vivam,  ut  mSximOs  stlmpttls  faci5, 
Alt,  5,  15,  2,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved^  I  am  making  great  outlays.    See  also  1622. 
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bitter  cross  (1165) 
haveftdfilUd  the  expectations ^ 

1544.  (2.)  The  imperfect  represents  a  wish  as  hopeless  in 
the  present  or  immediate  future,  the  pluperfect  represents  it  as 
unfulfilled  in  the  past :  as, 

{a.\  tecum  ladere  sicut  ipsa  possem,  Cat.  2,  9,  could  I  with  thee  bzU 
play^  een  as  thy  mistress''  self^  to  Lesbia's  sparrow,  utinam  ego  tertius  v5- 
bis  amicus  adscrlberer,  TD.  5,  63,  would  that  I  could  be  enrolled  with  you 
mysel/t  as  the  third  friend^  says  tyrant  Dionvsius  to  Damon  and  Phintias. 
{b.)  utinam  mS  mortuum  prius  vidissCs,  QFr,  i,  3,  i,  I  wish  you  had  seen 
me  dead  first,  (r.J  utinam  nC  in  nemore  PCli5  secCiribus  caesa  accS- 
disset  abi€gna  ad  terram  trabSs,  £.  in  Cornif.  2,  34,  had  but^  in  Pelion^s 
grove^  by  axesfelled^  ne*er  fallen  to  the  earth  the  beam  offir^  i.  e.  for  the  Argo. 
utinam  ille  omnis  sCcum  cOpiSs  Cdtlxisset,  C.  2^  ^  I  only  wish  the  man 
had  marched  out  all  his  train^nds  with  him, 

15A5.  In  old  or  poetical  Latin,  the  imperfect  sometinies  denotes  unfulfilled  past 
action,  like  the  usual  plupo^ect ;  as,  utinam  in  SiciliS  perbiter€8,  PI.  R,  494, 
would  thou  hadst  died  in  Sicily,  utinam  t6  dl  prius  perderent,  PI.  Cap,  537, 
/  wish  the  gods  had  cut  thee  off  before. 

15^6.  In  poetry,  a  wish  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis 
with  SI  or  0  81 :  as,  0  si  urnam  argent!  fOrs  quae  mihi  mOnstret,  H.  5.  2, 
6,  10,  oh  if  some  chance  a  pot  of  money  may  to  me  reveal. 


(B.)  Exhortation,  Direction,  Statement  of  Propriety. 

1547,  The  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  an 
exhortation,  a  direction,  or  a  statement  of  propriety. 

The  subjunctive  of  exhortation  is  sometimes  preceded  in  old  Latin  by 
uti  or  ut,  originally  interrogative.  In  negative  exhortations  or  directions, 
nC,  n€m5,  nihil,  or  numquam,  &c.,  is  used,  rarely  nOn. 

1548.  (i.)  The  present  expresses  what  is  to  be  done  or  is  not 
to  be  done  in  the  future :  as, 

(a.)  hOc  quod  coepi  primum  CnSrrem,  T.  Hau.  27^^  first  let  me  tell  the 
story  Pve  begun,  taceam  nunc  iam,  PI.  B.  1058,  let  me  now  hold  my  tongue. 
cOnsidfimus  hie  in  umbrS,  Leg.  2,  7,  let  us  sit  down  here  in  the  shade.  n6 
difficilia  optCmus,  F.  4,  1 5,  let  us  not  hanker  after  impossibilities,  (b)  haice 
•  VTEi  •  IN  •  COVENTIONID  •  EXDEICATIS,  CIL.  I,  lo/^^  2-^,  this  you  are  to  proclaim 
in  public  assembly,  (c.)  nSmina  dedlnSre  et  verba  m  primis  pueri  sciant, 
Quintil.  I,  4,  22^  first  and  foremost  boys  are  to  know  hoio  to  inflect  nouns  and 
verbs,  uti  adserventur  mSgnS  diligentiS,  PI.  Cap.  1 1 5,  let  them  be  ivatched 
with  all  due  care.  n6  quis  tamquam  parva  fastidiat  grammaticSs  ele- 
menta,  Quintil.  i,  4,  6,  let  no  man  look  doion  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar^ 
fancying  them  insignificant. 
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X549.  (a.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  rare:  as,  idem  dictum  sit,  Quintil.  i,  i, 
8,  tM^  same  be  suid^  once  for  all.  Mostly  in  prohibitions :  as,  morStus  sit  nCmo 
C^UO  minus  abeant,  L.  9,  11,  13,  Ui  no  man  hinder  them  from  going  away, 

Z550.  In  positive  commands,  the  second  person  singular  often  has  a  defi- 
nite subject  in  old  or  epistolary  Latin,  and  particularly  sis,  for  the  imperative 
es  or  estO.    Usually  however  an  indefinite  subject  ( 1030) :  as, 

(a,)  eSs,  PI.  ^.519,  be  off.  hie  apud  nOs  hodiC  c6n€8,  PI.  Most.  11 29, 
eiine  here  with  us  today,  cautus  sis,  mi  Tir5,  Fam.  16, 9, 4,  you  must  be  care- 
J'tei^  dear  Tiro,  (b.)  ist9  bon5  fktare,  dum  adsit,  CM,  33,  enjoy  this  blessing 
"zahile  ycu  have  it  with  you, 

Z551.  In  prohibitions,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  is  often 
used  in  old  Latin  with  a  definite  subject.  Usually  however  the  perfect 
is  employed,  either  with  a  definite  or  with  an  indefinite  subject :  as, 

{a,)  ng  ilium  verberCs,  PI.  B,  7^7, you  mustn^t  thrash  the  man.  Once  in 
Horace :  n8  sis  patruos  mihl,  S,  2, 3,  88,  don*t  play  stern  governor  to  me. 
{b.)  n€  trSnsieris  Ibf  rum,  L.  21,  44, 6,  do  not  cross  the  Iberus,  quod  dubi- 
tSs  n6  flSceris,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  18,  5,  what  you  have  doubt  about,  never  do, 

1552.  (3.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  past  obligation  or  necessity :  as, 

[a.)  Imperfect :  quae  hie  erant  cCir3r€8,  T.  I/ec,  230,  thou  shouldst  have 
looked  to  matters  here,  pater€tur,  T.  Hau.  202,  he  should  have  stood  it,  quod 
si  meis  inconimodis  laetSbantur,  urbis  tamen  periculd  commov€rentur, 
Sest,  54,  7oell,  if  they  did  gloat  over  my  mishaps,  still  they  ought  to  have  beeft 
touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome,  crSs  irBs  potius,  PI.  Per.  710,  yon  *d  better 
have  gone  tomorrow,  i.  e.  have  resolved  to  go  tomorrow.  poen9s  penderCs, 
PI.  B.  427,  thou  hadst  to  pay  a  penalty,  {b.)  Pluperfect :  restitissis,  rCpQg- 
n9s8€s,  mortem  pflgnfins  oppetissCs,  Poet,  in  Sest.  45,  thou  %houldst  have 
made  a  stand,  fought  backhand  fighting  met  thy  fate,  quid  facere  dSbuisti? 
frdmentum  nC  CmissCs,  V.  ^,  19^,  what  ought  you  to  have  done?  you  should 
not  have  bought  any  wheat.  Usually,  however,  past  obligation  or  necessity  is 
expressed  by  the  gerundive  construction,  or  by  some  separate  verb  meaning 
ought  (1496)- 

(C.)    Willingness,  Assumption,  Concession. 

1553.  The  subjunctive  of  desire  may  be  used  to  denote  will- 
ingness, assumption,  or  concession  :  as, 

5derint  dum  metuant,  Poet,  in  Suet  Cal.  30,  they  are  welcome  to  hate,  as 
long  as  they  fear,  nS  sit  sSnC  summum  malum  dolor,  malum  cert€  est. 
TD.  2,  14,  grant  for  aught  I  care  thai  pain  is  not  the  worst  evil,  an  evil  it 
certainly  is,    nil  f^cerit,  estfl,  J.  6,  222,  he  may  be  guiltless^  be  it  so. 


IL    THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  ACTION   CONCEIVABLE. 

1554.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  represent  ac- 
tion as  conceivable,  vi^ithout  asserting  that  it  actually 
takes  place. 
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In  some  of  its  applications,  this  subjunctive  is  often  more  exactly  defined 
by  an  expression  of  doubt  or  of  assurance :  as,  fSrs  fuat  an  in  Plautus, 
fGrsitan  from  Terence  on  (rarely  fOrsan,  fOrs),  fOrtasse,  may  be,  perhaps; 
opinor,  haud  sciO  an,  I  faticy ;  facile,  fosily,  sine  QUA  dubitStiOne,  unhes- 
itatingly^  &c.,  &c.    Tiie  negative  used  with  this  subjunctive  is  nOn. 

Z555.  This  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  guarded  or  diffident  state- 
ments :  thus,  velim,  /  could  wish,  nOlim,  /  should  not  be  willing^  mSlim,  /  would 
rather  J  dixerim,  I  should  say^  are  often  preferred  to  a  blunter  vol5,  /  insist^  nSlO, 
/  won%  mfil5,  /prefer,  or  dicO,  i  say. 

1556.  The  present  denotes  action  in  an  indefinite  future  :  as, 

(<i.)  ego  f5rsitan  in  grege  adnumerer,  RA.  89,  as  for  me,  /«iij>l/  per- 
haps be  counted  in  the  common  herd.  mQtuom  argentum  rogem,  PI.  Tri.  758, 
money  /might  barrow,  haud  sci5  an  rCctC  dicfimus,  Sest.  58, 1  rather  think 
we  may  say  with  propriety,  {b,)  The  second  person  singular  generally  has  an 
imaginary  subject  (1030) :  as,  ^cSs  hie  fOrsitan,  J.  i,  1^0,  here  peradventure 
thou  mayst  sav^  i.  e.  anybody  may  say.  rog€8  m€  quid  sit  deus,  Auct5re 
Qtar  Sixn5nia€,  DN.  i,  60,  you  may  ask  me  what  god  is  ;  I  should  follow  the 
lead  of  Simotiides,  migrantis  cemSs,  V.  4, 401,  thou  canst  descry  them  on  the 
move  ( 1635).  Often  with  some  generalizhig  word,  such  as  saepe,  nuxnquam, 
pltLrCs :  as,  saepe  videSs,  H,  S.  i,  4,  86,  thou  oft  canst  see.  FSrtiinam 
citius  reperiSs  quam  retinels,  Publil.  Syr.  168,  dame  Fortune  thou  mayst 
sooner  find  than  bind,  {c.)  nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi,  H.  S,  i,  3,  19,  new 
somebody  may  say  to  me  (more  commonly  dicet  aliquis,  dic€s,  \6io).  fOr- 
sitan  aliquis  (Ucat,  L.  5,  52,  ^perhaps  somebody  may  say.  mfrum  fOrtasse 
h5c  vGbis  videStur,  V.  3,  \o^,  perhaps  this  may  seem  strange  to  you. 

1557.  (i.>  The  perfect  is  rarely  used  of  past  time.  In  this  use  it  resem- 
bles the  perfect  of  concession  (1553) :  as, 

(a.)  fOrsitan  temere  fCcerim,  RA.  31,  peradventure  I  may  have  acted 
rashly.  errSverim  fOrtasse,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  23,  2,  /  may  have  been  mistaken 
perhaps,  (b.)  conc€dO;  f5rsitan  aliquis  aliquandO  €iu8  modi  quippiam 
fCcerit,  V.  2,  78,  I  grant  it;  perhaps  somebody,  at  some  time  or  other,  may 
have  done  something  of  the  sort,  haec  ipsa  fOrsitan  fuerint  nOn  necessSria, 
Br.  52,  even  this  may  perhaps  have  been  superfluous. 

1558.  (2.")  The  perfect  is  oftenest  used  with  a  future  meaning,  and 
particularly  tne  first  person  singular  active  of  verbs  meaning  think  or 
say:  as, 

(a.)  nOn  facile  dixerim,  TD,  5,  12  if  I  could  not  readily  say.  hOc  sine 
tills  dubitStiOne  cOnfirmSverim,  Br.  25,  this  I  can  assert  without  any  hesita- 
tion, pSce  tuS  dixerim,  TD.  5,  12,  by  your  leave  I  would  say.  The  first 
person  plural  occurs  first  in  Cornificius,  and  is  rare :  as,  hunc  deum  rite 
beStum  dixerimus,  DJV^.  i,  52,  such  a  god  we  should  be  right  in  pronouncing 
happv.  (b.)  pian€  perfectum  DCmosthenem  facile  dixeris,  Br.  3S,yats 
7vould  readily  pronounce  Demosthenes  absolutely  perfect  ( 1030).  tCl  v€rO  cum 
nee  nimis  valdC  umquam  nee  nimis  saepe  laud3veris,  Leg.  3,  i,  oh  no, 
rest  assured  you  never  can  praise  him  too  emphatically  nor  too  often,  eonlu- 
viem  istam  nOn  nisi  metd  cotircueris,  Ta.  14,  44,  such  a  motley  rabble 
you  can  only  keep  under  by  terrorism,  (r.)  fOrsitan  quispiam  dixerit,  Off. 
3,  29.  perhaps  somebody  may  say. 
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*5S9-  (i-)  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  past :  as, 

(a.)  Q5n  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  iuventS  cOnsule  Plancfl,  H.  3, 14, 
27,  this  I  should  not  have  brooked  in  my  hot  youth^  in  Plancu^  constUate, 
(*-)  The  second  person  singular,  particularly  of  verbs  meaning  see,  make  otU^ 
thimh^  say,  generally  has  an  imaginary  subject  (1030):  as,  vidCres,  H.  .S".  2, 
i^,  77.  f^^  mightst  have  seen,  cemerSs,  L.  22, 7, 12,  you  might  have  descried, 
nesclr€s,  L.  3,  35,  3,  you  could  not  have  told,  tS  columcn  r«i  pQblicae 
dicerEs  hitu€r!,  Sest,  i%you  would  have  sworn  you  were  gazing  on  a  pillar 
of  the  state,  (r.)  qui  vid€ret,  urbem  captam  diceret,  V,  4,  52,  anybody  who 
strus  it^  would  have  said  it  was  a  captured  city,  dici  h5c  in  t€  nOn  potest, 
posset  in  Tarquini5,  cum  rCgn5  esset  expulsus,  TD,  i,  88,  this  cannot  be 
said  in  your  case;  it  might  have  been  said  in  Tarquin's,  when  he  was  driven 
frosn  the  throtie. 

1560.  (2.)  The  imperfect  often  denotes  action  not  performed  at 
the  present  time ;  so  especially  vellem  (nSllem,  m&Uem) :  as, 

(a,)  nimis  vellem  hab€re  perticam,  PI.  As,  589,  I  wish  so  much  I  had 
a  stick,  vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius;  quaererem  ex  e9,  TV,  1,81, 
y  only  wish  Panaetius  could  be  with  us:  I  should  ask  him  (Panaetius  was 
dead),  cnperem  voltum  vidfre  tuum,  Att.  4,  16,  7, 1  should  like  to  see  the 
expression  0/ your  face,  mlllem  Cerberum  metuerCs,  TD.  i,  12,  /would 
rather  you  stood  in  dread  of  Cerberus,  possem  idem  facere,  TD.  i\  84, 
J  could  do  the  same,  (b.)  melius  sequerCre  cupidine  captam,  O.  14,  28, 
better  for  thee  it  were  a  loving  bride  to  woo.  (c.)  in  hSc  fOrtQnS  perQtilis 
6ius  opera  esset,  Att.  9,  17,  2,  in  the  present  pinch  his  services  would  be 
extremely  valuable. 

1 561.  The  pluperfect  represents  action  which  did  not  take  place 
in  the  past:  as, 

{a.\  vellem  quidem  licCret:  hOc  dixissem,  RA.  138,  I  only  wish  it 
were  allowed;  I  should  have  said  so  and  so.  {b.)  dediss€s  huic  animO  p9r 
corpus,  fScisset  quod  optSbat,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  12,  Z.you  might  have  given  this 
spirit  a  body  to  match  ;  he  would  have  done  what  he  craved  to  do.  {c.)  urb€8 
et  rCgna  celeriter  tanta  n€quitia  dEvorSre  potuisset,  Ph.  2,  (fj,  such  colos- 
sal prodigality  might  have  been  capable  of  stvallouring  down  cities  and  kingdoms 
speedily,  vicissent  inprobOs  boni;  quid  deinde?  Sest.  ^^  the  good  might 
have  overpoivered  the  bad ;  what  next  t 

1563.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceiv- 
able  often  extends  to  subordinate  sentences:  see  1731. 

Questions. 

1563.  I.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  what  action 
or  whether  any  action  is  desired,  commanded,  proper,  or  neces- 
sary. 

In  many  instances  a  negative  answer  or  no  answer  at  all  is  expected 
The  negative  is  nC,  sometimes  nOn. 
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(a.)  qu5  m€  vcrtanfi  ?  Scaur.  19,  which  way  shall  I  turn  f  quid  facij 
praescribe  : :  quiSscSs  : :  n€  faciam,  inquis,  omninO  versQs  ?  \i.  S.  tz,  1, 
5,  lay  dawn  the  law^  what  I'm  to  cb : :  keep  still : :  wilt  have  me  write,  says/ 
than,  no  verse  at  all  ?  quid  igitur  f aciam  ?  n5n  earn  ?  T.  Eu.  46,  w/iat  tA^w* 
am  I  to  do  f  not  go?  quid  ni  meminerim  ?  DO.  2,  273,  wh^  should  not  f  rr^ 
member?  or  of  course  I xemember.  huic  cCdSmus  ?  hiiius  condiciGnSs 
■  audifimus?  Ph.  13,  16,  shall  we  bozo  the  knee  to  him  ?  shall  we  listen  to  ^ts 
terms?  (b.)  quid  tandem  mC  facere  decuit?  qui€8cerem  et  paterer  ?  I^ 
43, 41,  12,  what  in  the  world  ought  I  to  have  done  ?  keep  inactive  and  stand  it? 

1^64.  Such  questions  sometimes  have  the  alternative  form :  as^  Corinthiis  bel^ 
lum  indicSmus,  an  n5n  ?  Inv.  i,  17,  are  we  to  declare  war  against  Corinth,  or 
not  i  utrum  indicSre  m€  ^1  thCnsaurum  ae^uom  fuit,  an  ego  alium  do- 
xninum  paterer  fieri  hisce  aedibus?  PI.  Tri.  175,  should  I  have  pointed  euf 
the  hoard  to  him^  or  should  I  have  allowed  another  to  become  the  owner  of  this 
house?  here  paterer  is  equivalent  to  aequom  fuit  pat!  (1495). 

1565.  II.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  ask  whether  action 
is  conceivable :  as, 

[a.)  quia  putet  celeritatem  ingenii  L.  Br11t5  dSfuisae  ?  Br.  53,  who 
can  suppose  that  Brutus  lacked  ready  wit  ?  i.  e.  n€niO  putet  ( 1556),  putSbit 
(1620),  or  putire  potest,  si  enim  ZCnSni  licuit,  cQr  nOn  liceat  Catflni  ? 
Fin.  3t  1 5,  for  if  it  was  allowed  Zeno,  why  should  not  it  be  alloived  Cato  ? 
(b.)  hOc  tantum  bellum  quia  umquam  arbitrSr€tur  ab  Qn5  imperStSre 
cSnfici  posse  ?  IP.  31,  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  that  this  stupendous 
war  could  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  single  commander?  The  imperfect 
sometimes  denotes  action  not  performed  at  the  present  time  (1560)  : 
quia  enim  civis  rSgi  n5n  favCret?  Z>.  6,  for  what  Roman  would  not  feel 
for  the  king?  {c.)  ego  te  vidCre  nOluerim  ?  QFr.  1,3,  i,  I  have  objected  to 
seeiftgyou  ? 

1^66.  The  subjunctive  is  often  used  in  interrogative  outbursts  of 
surprise,  disapprobation,  indignation,  or  captious  rejoinder.  In  such 
questions  a  pronoun,  ego,  ttl  (ille),  is  usually  expressed.  The  nega- 
tive is  nSn. 

This  subjunctive  occurs  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero,  oftenest  the 
letters,  in  Horace,  Vergil,  and  Livy.    Not  in  Caesar  nor  Sallust. 

1567.  (i.)  The  question  may  have  no  interrogative  word,  or  may  have 
-ne,  especially  in  comedy :  as, 

(a.)  nOn  tacSs  ?  : :  taceam  ?  T.  Ph.  987,  yon  hold  your  tongue  : :  I  hold 
my  tongue?  ng  flj : :  egone  ilium  nOn  fleam  ?  PI.  Cap.  139,  weep  not:: 
what,  I  not  weep  for  him  ?  tCl  pulsCs  omne  quod  obstat  ?  H.  S.  2,  6,  30. 
wliat,  you,  sir,  punch  wlmtever  *s  in  your  way  ?  faveSs  tO  hosti  ?  ille  litterSs 
ad  t5  mfttat  ?  Ph.  7,  5,  you,sir,  sympathize  with  the  enemy  ?  he  correspond  with 
you?  sapiSnsne  nOn  timeat?  Ac.  2,  135,  a  sage  not' be  afraid?  [b.)  ego 
mih!  umquam  bonSrum  praesidium  d€iFuttirum  putSrem  ?  Mil.  94,  could 
I  have  dreamed  that  I  should  ever  lack  the  protection  of  the  patriotic  ?  (c.)  *  apud 
ezercitum  mih!  fueris '  inquit  *  tot  annOs  ?  *  Mur.  21,*  to  think  of  your  hav- 
ing been  with  the  army,  bless  my  soul,^  says  he,  *  so  many  years.'  {d.)  mih!  cflius- 
quam  saias  tanti  fuisset,  ut  meam  neglegerem  ?  Sull.  4$,  could  anybody* s 
safety  have  been  so  important  in  my  eyes  as  to  make  me  disregard  my  own  ? 
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1568.  (2.)  The  question  may  have  uti  or  ut:  as, 

tS  ut  tUla  rCs  fran^rat  ?  ttl  ut  umquam  te  corrigSs  ?  C.  i,  22,  any  thing 
hreais  you  daion  ?  you  ever  reform  f  pater  ut  obesse  filiO  dCbeat  ?  Plane, 
31,  a  jfather  morally  bound  lo  work  against  his  son  ? 

>5^<  (3*)  1'^c  question  with  uti  or  ut  is  sometimes  attended  by  a  remnant 
of  a.nother  question  with  -ne  or  -n.    In  this  combination,  -ne  either  pre- 
cedes, joined  to  an  emphatic  word,  or  it  is  attached  directly  to  uti  or  ut :  as, 
{a,)  egone  ut  te  interpellem  ?  TD.  2, 42,  what  If  interrupt  you  f    ilUne 
ut  impCine  concitent  finitima  bella  ?  L.  4,  2, 12,  what^  they  be  cUlmvedto  stir 
up  harder  warfare  with  impunity  ?    virgC  baec  liberast : :  meane  ancilla 
libera  ut  sit,  quam  ego  numquam  Cmisi  luanQ  ?  PI.  Cur.  615,  this  girl  is 
free  :  :  my  servant-girl  If  she  to  befree,  when  I  have  never  set  her  free  ?   {b.)  utne 
te§^am   spurc5  DSmae  latus?  H.  .S.  2,  5.  18,  what,  I'm  to  shield  a  nasty 
/Jamais  side  ?     somnium.  utine  baec  ignOrflret  sudm  patrem  ?  T.  Ph, 
874,  oh  bosh,  not  to  lurue  knaivn  the  father  that  begat  her  ?    See  1505  and  1 532. 

X570.  It  mav  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  interrogative  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  subordinate  sentences :  see  1731. 


THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Command. 

1571.  The  second  person  of  the  imperative  mood  is 
used  in  commands,  either  particular  or  general. 

Commands  are  very  often  attended  by  a  vocative  or  vocative  nominative, 
or  by  to,  sir,  sirrah,  or  vOs,  gentlemen,  yoit  people  ( 1 1 1 8 ) .  They  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  follows:  {a.)  Order,  often  to  an  inferior :  thus,  to  an  official :  lictor, 
conligS  manGs,  Hab.  13,  L.  i,  26,  7,  Gell.  12,  3,  2,  lictor,  tie  up  his  wrists. 
To  soldiers:  as,  dCsilite  milites,  4,  25,  3,  overboard,  my  men.  signifer, 
statue  signum,  L.  5,  55,  \,  standardbearer,  plant  your  standard,  infer  miles 
signum,  L.  6,  8,  i,  advance  your  standard,  man,  or  charge.  To  sailors:  as, 
hQc  dirigite  nSvCs,  L.  29, 27, 13.  head  your  tral leys  this  way.  To  slaves  :  as, 
convorrite  aedSs  scOpIs,  agite  strCnuC,  PI.  B.  10,  stoeep  up  the  house  with 
brooms,  be  brisk.  Also  to  an  equal :  as,  aperite  aliquis,  PI.  Mer.  130,  open  the 
door  there  someboth  (loSo).  Or  to  a  superior  :  as,  heus,  exi,  Pbaedrome, 
PI.  Cur.  276,  ho  Phaedromus,  come  out.  {b.)  Exhortation,  entreaty,  summons, 
request,  prayer,  imprecation,  wish,  concession,  &c. :  as,  v5s  v5bis  cSnsulite, 
7,  50,  5,  every  man  of  you  for  himself  Cs,  bibe,  animS  obsequere,  PI.  MG, 
677.  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  sperae  voluptStSs,  'W.  E.  i,  2,  55,  scorn  thou 
delights,  quin  ttl  i  intrS,  PI.  Most.  ^i^goin,go  in,  won* t  you  go  in?  (1537)- 
patent  portae,  proficiscere,  SdQc  tecum  etiam  omnis  tuSs,  C.  i,  10,  the 
gates  are  open,  march  forth  ;  take  out  all  your  myrmidons  with  you  too.  audi, 
luppiter,  I^  I,  32,  6,  bow  daivn  thine  ear,  Jupiter ,  i  in  crucem,  PI.  As.  940, 
get  you  gone  to  t)ie  cross,  vive  valCque,  H.  S.  2,  5,  109,  long  live  and  thrive^ 
or  farewell,    tib!  habS,  PI.  Men.  6go,  yott  keep  it  yourself 
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1573.  The  imperative  is  often  softened  by  the  addition  of  amibO,  obse- 
cr5|  auaes5,/r////^^,  /  beg^  or  sis,  sultis,  z^dJt%^  please  (774).  It  is  sharp- 
ened by  age,  agedum  or  agidum,  age  sis,  mark  me,  or  I,  go,  come  on^  or  % 
mode,  omy,    1  he  concessive  imperative  sometimes  has  sane,y2?r  all  me. 

Z573.  In  Plautiis  and  Terence,  the  enclitic  dum,  a  while,  a  minute,  just^  is  often 
attached  to  the  imperative:  as,  manedum,  PI.  As,  585,  wait  a  minute.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  dum  is  retained  with  age  and  agite :  as,  agedum  cOnferte  cum 
illius  Vit2  P.  S&Uae,  SulL  72,  come  now,  compare  SuJla^s  life  with  that  man's 
(io75)« 

Z574.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  imperative  is  often  used  in  the 
protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  :  as, 

telle  banc  opiniOnem,  Ifictum  sustuleris,  TV.  i,  30,  do  away  vrit/i 
this  notion,  and  you  will  do  away  with  mourtiing  for  the  dead.  Once  only  in 
old  Latin,  but  often  in  late  Latin,  with  a  copulative :  as,  perge,  ac  facile 
ecfCceris,  PL  B.  695,  start  on,  and  you  will  do  it  easily, 

1575.  (i.)  The  third  person,  and  the  longer  forms  of  the  sec- 
ond person,  are  used  particularly  in  laws,  legal  documents,  and 
treaties,  and  also  in  impressive  general  rules  and  maxims :  as, 

(a.)  rCgiS  imperiG  du5  suntS,  Leg,  3, 8,  there  shall  be  two  men  vested  with 
the  power  of  kings,  amicitia  rCgi  AntiochO  cum  populS  ROmSnS  his  IC- 
gibus  estO,  L.  38,  38,  i,  there  shall  be  amity  between  king  Antiochus  and  Rome 
on  the  following  terms,  {b.)  vicinis  bonus  est5,  Cato,  RR.  4,  always  be  good 
to  your  neighbours,  m6ribu8  vivitO  antlquis,  PI.  Tri,  295,  live  thou  in  old- 
time  ways.    The  longer  forms  are  often  called  the  Future  Imperatii'e, 

Z576.  (2.)  The  longer  forms  of  the  second  perscn  are  also  sometimes  used  in  the 
ordinary  speech  of  ever>-day  life :  as,  cavCtO,  QFr,  i,  3,  8,  beware.  In  old  Latin, 
often  Ss,  be  thou,  but  in  classical  Latin,  oftener  est5  (or  sis).  Usually  habCtO, 
meaning  keep,  or  consider,  regularly  SCltO,  SCitOte,  you  must  know  (846).  In  verse, 
the  long  forms  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  metre  :  as,  hie  hodiC  cCnStO,  PI.  R, 
14 1 7,  take  dinner  here  today,  p5r  pr6  pari  refertO,  T.  Eu,  445,  pay  tit  for  tat. 
But  also  without  such  necessity:  as,  aulertO  intrO,  PI.  Tru,  f)\^,take  it  within, 
quietus  est5,  inquam,  T.  Ph,  713,  be  not  concerned,  I  say, 

lyjl.  (3.)  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  longer  forms  are 
verv  often  used  in  the  apodosis  of  a  complex  sentence,  particularly 
with  a  future  or  a  future  perfect  protasis :  as, 

si  iste  ibit,  itO,  PI.  Ps,  863,  if  he  shall  go,  go  thou.  medicO  mercCdis 
quantum  poscet,  prSmitti  iubStS,  Fam.  16,  14,  i,you  must  order  your  med- 
ical man  to  be  promised  all  he  shall  charge  in  the  way  of  a  f^e.  ub!  nihil  erit 
quod  scribSs,  id  ipsum  scribitO,  Att,  4, 8  b,  4.  when  you  donU  have  anything 
to  write,  then  write  just  that,  cum  ego  P.  QrSnium  testem  prSdCizerO, 
refellitO,  si  poteris,  K  5,  154,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the  witness  stand, 
refute  him  if  you  can, 

1578.  In  such  combinations,  however,  the  shorter  forms  are  sometimes  found : 
as,  ubi  volCs,  accer8e,'T.  Andr,  %^%,  fetch  me  when  you  will.  And  conversely 
the  longer  forms  are  also  found  with  a  present  protasis :  as,  Qnum  illud  vidCtS,  si 
mS  amSs,  Fam,  16,  x,  2,  attend  to  this  one  thing,  an  thou  lovest  me, 

1579.  A  command  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  subjunctive,  accompany- 
ing fac,  facit5,  fac  ut,  facitS  ut,  cfirS  ut,  cfirfitO  ut,  vide,  vid€  ut,  voIO, 
or  particularly  velim  :  as, 
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zxi&crnum  fac  animum  habefts  et  spem  bonam,  QFr.  i,  2,  i6,  see  that 
you  ^ef  up  an  heroic  soul  and  unabated  hope  (17 1 2).  fac  cOgitCs,  Fam,  1 1, 
3,  4,  s^€  thatyott  bear  in  mind,  cfirS  ut  valeSs,  Fam,  12,  2a  3,  take  good  care 
of  yozerself.  velim  eaistimis,  Fam.  12,  29,  2,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
co9tsi4f^r.  For  commands  in  the  subjunctive  alone,  see  1547 ;  in  the  future 
indica.tive,  1624;  in  the  form  of  a  question,  1531. 

X58o.  A  periphrastic  perfect  passive  form  is  rare :  as,  itlre  caesus  estO,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Macrob.  Sat,  i,  4,  19,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  killed  with  Justifying  cir- 
cvtmstances,  probC  factum  estO,  L.  32,  10,  6,  let  it  be  considered  Justified,  at 
vOs  admoniti  nostris  quoque  cSsibus  este,  O.  Tr,  4, 8,  51,  but  be  ye  warned 
hy  024r  misfortunes  too. 

Prohibition. 

158X.  (1.)  In  prohibitions  with  the  second  person,  the  imperative  with 
n€  is  used  in  old  Latin,  and  with  nCve  as  a  connective,  rarely  neque :  as, 

n6  fie,  PI.  Cap.  139,  weep  not,  n€  saevi  tantS  oi>ere,  T.  Andr.  868,  be 
not  thus  wroth.  Sometimes  in  classical  poetry  also,  in  imitation  of  old  style : 
as,  n€  saev!,  migna  sacerdOs,  V.  6,  544,  rave  not^  thou  priestess  grand. 
Once  in  Livy  :  nC  timCte,  3,  2,  9,  be  not  afraid, 

x<Ba.  From  Ovid  on,  nOn  is  used  a  few  times  for  ni  :  as,  nOn  cSris  aurCs 
onerate  lapilUs,  O.  A  A,  3, 129,  had  not  with  precious  stones  your  ears, 

^S^S-  (2.)  Prohibitions  in  the  second  person  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  nSlI  or  nQlitc  with  the  infinitive,  particularly  in 
classical  prose :  as, 

obiQrgSre  n51i,  Att.  3,  11,  2,  donU  scold.  nOlIte  id  velle  quod  fieri  nOn 
potest,  Ph,  7,  25,  don't  yearn  after  the  unattainable, 

1584.  In  poetry,  equivalents  for  n5U  are  sometimes  used  with  the  infinitive,  such 
as  luge,  parce  or  comperce,  conpesce,  mitte  or  omitte,  absiste :  as,  quid 
sit  futfirum  crfis,  fuge  quaerere,  H.  i,  9, 13,  what  fate  the  morrow  bnngSy 
forbear  to  ask,    Livy  has  once  parce,  34,  33,  ao. 

^585-  (3  )  A  prohibition  in  the  second  person  is  often  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive  accompanying  cavS,  cav€  nC,  cavCtS  nC,  fac  nC,  vide  nC,  vidCtS 
nB,  c^a  nB,  cfirltS  lic,  or  nSlIm :  as, 

cav€  festinSs,  Fam,  16,  12,  6,  don* t  be  in  a  hurry.     cavCtS  nC  suscCn- 

seSs,  PI.  As.  372,  see  that  thou  beest  net  wroth,     hGc  nOlim  mC  ioc&ri  putCs, 

Fam,  9,  15,  4,  /  should  hate  to  have  you  think  I  am  saying  this  in  fun.     For 

prohibitions  in  the  second  person  with  n6  and  the  present  or  perfect  sub- 

'   )unctive,  see  1551.     For  the  subjunctive  coordinated  with  cavS,  see  171 1. 

1586.  In  law  language,  prohibitions  are  expressed  by  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative  with  nC,  and  with  nCve  as  a  connective :  as, 

hominexn  mortuom  in  urbe  nC  sepelitO  nive  firitO,  Twelve  Tables  in 
^<f  •  2,  ^,  he  shall  not  bury  nor  yet  shall  he  burn  a  dead  man  in  town,  mulie- 
rCs  genSs  nS  rfiduntO  nCve  lessum  ffineiis  erg6  habentS,  Twelve  Tables 
in  Le^.  2,  59,  toomen  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks  nor  shall  they  keen  in  lamentation 
for  the  dead  (1257).  Likewise  with  nCmd:  as,  nCnaini  pSrent5,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Leg,  3,  8,  they  shall  not  be  sttlyect  to  anybody.     See  also  1 548. 
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TENSE. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

The  Present  Tense. 

1587.  The   present  indicative  represents  action  as 
going  on  at  the  time  of  speaking  or  writing :   as, 

scribO,  /  wriU^  or  /  am  writing,  nunc  primum  audiS,  T.  Andr,  936^ 
for  the  first  time  I  hear,  notat  ad  caedem  Qnum  quemque  nostrfim, 
C.  I,  2,  he  is  marking  us  out  for  death,  each  and  all.  domus  aedificfitur» 
Att,  4,  2,  7,  the  house  is  building. 

X588.  The  present  is  used  to  denote  action  customary  or 
repeated  at  any  time,  or  a  general  truth :   as, 

tL.gn  cultfirae  n5n  student,  6,  22,  i,  they  do  net  apply  themseives  tofarm>' 
ing.  viri  in  uxOrC?  vitae  necisque  habent  potestStem,  6,  19,  3,  the  mar- 
ried men  have  p&Wer  of  life  and  death  aver  their  wives.  probitSs  laudStur  et 
alget,  J.  I,  74,  uprightness  gets  extolled^  and  left  out  in  the  cold,  dum  vitant 
stulti  vitia,  in  contrSria  cumint,  H.  5".  i,  2,  24,  while  fools  essay  a  vice  to 
shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run.  mors  sOla  fatCtur  quantula  sint  hominum 
corpuscula,  t.  10,  172,  death  is  the  only  thing  that  tells  what  pygmy  things 
men*s  bodies  be.  stultSrum  plSna  sunt  omnia,  Fam.  9,  22,  4,  the  world  is 
full  of  fools.  risQ  ineptS  r€s  ineptior  nQUast,  Cat.  39,  16,  there  *s  nothing 
sillier  than  a  silly  laugh. 

1589.  The  present,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  often  used  to  denote  action  which  has  been  going 
on  some  time  and  is  still  going  on. 

This  present  is  translated  bv  the  English  perfect:  as,  Lilybaei  multOs 
iam  annSs  habitat,  V.  4,  38,  ne  has  lived  at  Lilybaeum  this  many  a  year, 
iam  dQdum  auscultS,  H.  6".  2,  7,  i,  I  have  been  listening  for  an  age.  satis 
diQ  h5c  iam  saxum  vors5,  T.  Eu.  1085,  I*ve  trundled  at  this  boulder  long 
enough  as  *tis.  nimium  did  tC  castra  dCsIderant,  C.  i,  10,  the  camp  has 
felt  your  absence  altogether  too  long,  iam  diQ  ignOrO  quid  a^fis,  Fam.  7,  9,  i, 
/  have  twt  known  this  long  time  how  you  are  getting  on.  This  use  extends  to 
the  subjunctive  and  to  nouns  of  the  verb  also.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived 
as  completed,  the  perfect  is  used :  as,  sCrS  resistimus  €i,  quern  per  annSs 
decern  aluimus,  Att.  7,  5,  5,  it  is  too  late  to  oppose  a  man  whom  we  heme  been 
supporting  ten  long  years. 

1590.  The  present  is  often  used  to  represent  past  action  as 
going  on  now.    This  is  called  the  Present  of  Vivid  Narration :  as, 

transfigitur  scQtum  PuliOni  et  vertitum  in  balte5  dCfigitur.  fivertit 
hie  cfisus  vSginam,  inpeditumque  hostSs  circumsistunt,  5,  44,  7,  Fulio 
has  his  shield  run  through,  and  a  jai'elin  sticks  fast  in  his  sword  belt.  This 
mischance  puts  his  scabbard  out  of  reach,  and  the  enemy  encompass  him  in 
this  hampered  condition.  This  present  often  stands  side  by  side  with  a  pas* 
tense.    It  is  common  in  subordinate  sentences  also. 
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X59X.  The  present  is  sometimes  used  in  brief  historical  or  personal 
xnemuranda,  to  note  incidents  day  by  day  or  year  by  year  as  they  occur. 
This  is  called  the  Annalistic  Present:  as, 

Proca  dcinde  rSgnat.    is  NumitSrem  pr5creat.  -  NumitSri  rCgdum 

^vetustum  Silviae  gentis  ligat,  L.  i,  3, 9,  after  this  Proca  is  king;  this  man 

If^^ets  A'umitor  ;  to  Numitor  he  bequeaths  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Silvian 

rej^e.    duplicSltur  civium  numerus.     Caelius  additur  urbi  mOns,  L.  i, 

30,  I,  number  of  citizens  doubkd ;  Mt.  CaeUus  added  to  city,    in  MSmurrSnim 

laissi  deinde  urbe  manCmus,  H.  ^.  i,  5,  37,  in  the  Afamurras*  city  then 

/forspent  we  sleep.    Particularly  common  with  dates :  as,  A.  Verginius  inde 

«t  T.  Vetusius  cSnsulStum  ineunt,  L.  2,  28,  i,  then  Verginius  and  Vetusius 

fitter  on  the  consulship,    M.  Sn2n5  L.  NOrbSnO  cSnsulibus  OermSnicus 

Aegyptum  proficiscitur,  Ta.  2,  59,  in  the  consulship  of  Silanus  and  Norbanus^ 

German icus  leaves  for  Egypt, 

1592.  Verbs  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  saying  are  often  put  in  the  present, 
even  when  they  refer  to  action  really  past :  as, 

audio  Valerium  M9rtiaiem  dCcessisse,  Plin.  Ef,  x,  21,  i,  J  hear  that 
Martial  is  dead,  i.  e.  the  epigrammatist,  102  a.  d.  Particularly  of  things  men- 
tioned in  books, or  in  quoting  what  an  author  says:  as,  Hercyniam  silvam, 
quam  Eratostheni  nOtam  esse  videO,  6,  24,  2,  the  Hercynian  forest^  which 
I  see  wcu  known  to  Eratosthenes,  PlatO  *  Cscam  malOrum '  appelUt  vo- 
luptatem,  CM,  44,  PlcUo  calls  pleasure  the  *  bait  of  sin.* 

>593-  The  present  is  sometimes  loosely  used  of  future  action :  as, 
crSs  est  miht  ifidicium,  T.  En,  73S,  tomorrow  J*ve  a  case  in  court. 
ego  sycophantam  iam  condiic5  dC  tor5,  PI.  7>v.  Si ^  for  me,  a  sharper 
from  the  market  place  I* II  straight  engage,  (|uam  moz  inruimus?  T.  Eu, 
788,  hew  soon  do  toe  pitch  in  f  This  present  is  also  used  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences with  antec^uam  and  priusquam  (1912, 1915),  with  dum,  until  (2006), 
and  sometimes  with  si. 


The  Imperfect  Tense. 

1594.  The  imperfect  indicative  represents  action  as 
going  on  in  past  time  :  as, 

scribSbam,  /  was  writing,  or  /  unvote,  el  mihi  qu31is  erat,  V.  2,  274, 
7uoe  's  me,  how  ghastly  he  appeared,  multOsque  per  annSs  errSbant  ficti 
fStis,  V.  I,  31,  and  they  for  many  a  year  were  roaming  round,  by  fates  purstud. 

1595.  The  imperfect  often  denotes  past  action  lasting  while 
something  else  occurred :  as, 

an  turn  erSs  cSnsul,  cum  mea  domus  SrdCbat  ?  Pis.  26,  were  you  per- 
haps consid  at  the  time  my  house  was  burning  down?  neque  vCr5  turn 
ignOrSbat  s6  ad  exquisita  supplicia  proficisci.  Off,  3,  100,  and  all  the 
time  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  starting  off  to  suffer  studied  torments. 

1596.  The  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  repeated  or  customary 
past  action  or  condition  :  as, 

commentSbar  dCclSmitSns  cStidiS,  Br.  310, 1  always  practised  speaking 
my  compositions  every  day.  nocttl  ambulfibat  in  pablicO  ThemistoclCs, 
TD.  4,  44,  Themistocles  used  to  promenade  the  streets  nights. 
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1597.  The  imperfect,  when  accompanied  by  some  expression  of 
duration  of  time,  is  used  to  denote  action  which  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  was  still  going  on. 

This  imperfect,  which  is  translated  by  the  English  pluperfect,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  present  in  1589:  as,  pater  grandis  nfitCL  iam  diQ  lect5  tenCbS- 
tur,  K  5,  \^t  his  aged  father  had  long  been  bedridden.  hOram  amplius  iam 
permulti  homines  m51i€bantur,  V.  4»  9S»  something  over  an  hour  a  good 
many  men  had  been  prizing  away.  But  if  the  action  is  conceived  as  completed 
at  a  past  time,  the  pluperfect  is  used :  as,  diem  iam  quintum  cibO  caruerat, 
6,  38,  \tfour  whole  days  he  had  gone  without  eating. 

1598.  In  a  few  examples,  the  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  action  suddenly  recog- 
nized, though  going  on  before:  as,  ehem,  ParmenS,  tQn  hie  erSs  ?  T.  Hec.  340, 
why  bless  me,  Parmeno,  were  you  here  all  this  time  ? 

1599.  In  descriptions  of  place  or  in  general  truths,  where  the  present  might  be 
expected,  the  impcrtect  is  sometimes  used,  by  assimilation  to  past  action  in  the  con- 
text: as,  ipsum  erat  oppidum  Alesia  incolle  summ5, 7,69,  \^  Alesia proper 
was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.    Often  also  in  subordinate  sentences. 

1600.  For  the  imperfect  indicative  of  certain  verbs  rehting  to  action  not  per- 
formed at  the  present  time,  see  1497. 

1601.  In  letters,  the  imperfect  may  denote  action  at  the  time  of  writing, 
the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the  time  of  the  reader:  as, 

haec  tibi  dictfibam  post  ffinum  putre  VacQnae,  H.  E,  i,  10,  49, 1  dic- 
tate this  for  thee  behind  vacuncCs  crumbling  shrine,  nihil  habSbam  q[Uod 
scrfberem,  Att,  9,  10,  i,  /  have  nothing  to  lurite.  Similarly  in  the  delivery 
of  messages :  as,  sciibae  SrSbant,  H.  .S".  2,  6,  36,  the  clerks  request.  The 
present,  however,  is  very  often  used  where  the  imperfect  would  be  applicable. 
Compare  x6i6. 

The  Perfect  Tense. 

z6oa.  The  Latin  perfect  indicative  represents  two  English  tenses :  thus, 
the  preterite,  /  wrote^  and  the  perfect,  /  have  written,  are  both  expressed  by 
the  perfect  scripsl.  In  the  first  sense,  this  perfect  is  called  the  Historical 
Perfect ;  in  the  second  sense,  it  is  called  the  Perfect  Definite, 

The  Historical  Perfect. 

1603.  The  historical  perfect  simply  expresses  action 
as  having  occurred  at  an  indefinite  past  time,  without 
implying  anything  as  to  the  duration  of  the  action :  as, 

scripsi,  /wrote.  vCnl,  vidi,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  lul.  37,  came,  saw,  over- 
came, apud  HelvCtiSs  longS  nObilissimus  fuit  Orgetorix,  i,  2,  i,  among 
the  Helvetians,  the  man  of  highest  birth  by  all  odds  was  Orgetorix,  Dioddrus 
prope  triennium  dom5  caruit,  V.  4,  ^i.for  nearly  three  years  Diodorus  liad 
to  keep  away  from  home,  in  GraeciS  mQsici  flOruCnmt,  discSbantque  id 
omnSs,  TD.  i,  4,  in  Greece  musicians  stood  high,  and  everybody  studied  the 
art  (1596). 
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X604.  '^  "*^y  ^  mentioned  here,  that  in  subordinate  sentences  the  historical  per- 
fect is  sometimes  looselv  used  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  instead  of  the  more 
exact  pluperfect  demanded  by  the  context :  as,  aliquantum  spatii  ex  e5  loc5, 
ubt  pQgnStum  est,  aufQ^erat,  L.  i,  25,  8,  he  had  run  of  some  distance  from 
the  s^ot  where  the  fighting  had  occurred. 

The  Perfect  Definite. 

1605.  The  perfect  definite  expresses  action  already 
completed  at  the  present  time,  and  whose  effects  are 
regarded  as  continuing  .*  as, 

scrips!,  I  have  written.  dixCrunt,  Clu.  73,  dixire,  Quintil.  i,  5,  43,  they 
h^rve  finished  speakiftg,  spectStSrSs,  fibula  haec  est  Seta,  VL  Most.  1181, 
ladies  and  geyitletnen^  this  play  is  done. 

1606.  In  old  Latin,  habe5  with  the  perfect  participle  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
a  periphrastic  perfect:  as,  ilia  omnia  missa  habeS,  PI.  Ps,  602,  Pve  dropped 
all  ihatj  i.  e.  misi.  But  in  classical  Latin,  the  participle  and  a  tense  of  habeo  are 
more  or  less  distinct  in  their  force  :  as,  Caesar  aciem  Instrtictain  habuit,  i, 
48,3,  Caesar  kept  his  line  drawn  upy  not  had  drawn  up.    Compare  2297. 

1607.  With  verbs  of  inceptive  meaning  the  perfect  definite  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  present :  as, 

cOnsistG,  take  my  stand,  cOnstiti,  stand,  cSnsuCscO,  get  used,  cSnsuSvi, 
am  used,  n5sc9,  learn,  nOvi,  know.  Similarly  meminl,  remember,  and  5di, 
hate.  The  pluperfect  of  such  verbs  is  represented  by  the  English  imperfect, 
and  the  future  perfect  by  the  English  future. 

1608.  The  perfect  often  denotes* a  present  resulting  state:  as,  vicine,  peril, 

interii,  PI.  Most.  lo-ti,  my  neighbour^  I  am  dead  and  gone.  Particularly  m  the 
passive  voice :  as,  Gallia  est  oinnis  divisa  in  partSs  trSs,  1,1,1,  Gaul,  includ- 
ing everything  under  the  name,  is  divided  into  three  parts.    Compare  1615. 

1609.  ^^  ^^c  perfect  passive,  forms  of  fuf,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  to  represent 
a  state  no  longer  existing :  as,  monumentO  statua  superimposita  fuit,  quam 
dSiectam  nGper  vlofimus  ipsi,  L.  3S,  56,  3,  on  the  monument  there  once  stood 

a  statue  which  /  saw  not  long  ago  with  my  awn  eyes,  lyingflat  on  the  ^ound.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  pluperfect^  fueram,  &c. :  as,  arma  quae  flxa  in  parietibus  fue- 
rant,  ea  sunt  humi  inventa,  Div.  r,  74,  the  arms  which  had  once  been  fastened 
on  the  walls  were  found  on  the  floor.  Sometimes,  however,  forms  of  fui,  &c., 
fueram,  &c.,  and  tuerO,  &c.,  are  used  by  Plautus,  Cicero,  especially  in  his  letters, 
Nepos,  Sallust,  and  particularly  Livy,  in  passives  and  deponents,  quite  in  the  sense  of 
sum,  &c. 

z6zo.  The  perfect  sometimes  implies  a  negative  idea  emphatically  by 
understatement :  as, 

fuit  Ilium,  V.  2,  325,  Ilium  has  been,  i.e.  Ilium  is  no  more,  viximus, 
flQruimus,  Fam,  14, 4.  5,  we  have  lived  our  life,  we  have  had  our  day.  filium 
tinicum  adulSscentulum  habeO.  ah,  quid  dixi  ?  habCre  mC  ?  imm5  ha- 
bui,  T.  Han.  93,  /  have  one  only  soUy  a  grooving  boy.  Ah  me,  what  did  I  say, 
I  have  ?    Oh  no,  have  had, 
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z6zz.  The  perfect  may  denote  an  action  often  done,  or  never  done:  as, 
iam  saepe  hominis  patriam  cSrSsque  parentSs  prOdiderunt,  Lu  cr. 
3,  8^,  time  and  again  have  men  their  land  betrayed  and  parents  dear.  ziOn 
aens  acervus  et  auri  dSdQzit  coipore  febris,  H.  E,  \^z,  AH^no  pile  of 
hrass  and  gold  Juith  fevers  frotn  the  body  drawn.  ■  xnulti,  cum  obesse  vellezit, 
prdfuCrunt  et,  cum  prftdesse,  obfuerunt,  DN.  3,  70,  many  a  man  has  dom 
goody  when  he  meant  to  do  harm,  and  when  he  meant  to  do  good,  has  done  harm* 
Common  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Catullus  on,  especially  in  poetry. 

i6i2.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  as  a  lively  future  perfect  to  express 
completed  future  action :  as, 

quam  mox  coctumst  prandium  ?  PI.  R.  342,  h<ntt  soon  is  Innch  all  cooked? 
cui  81  esse  in  urbe  licCbit,  vicimus,  Att,  14,  20,  3,  if  he  shall  be  eUlowed  to 
stay  in  town,  the  day  is  ours,  peril,  s!  m€  aspexerit,  PI.  Am.  320,  I'm  gone, 
if  he  lays  eyes  on  me. 

1613.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  perfect  is  regularly  used  in  a 
subordinate  sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  present  of  repeated  action 
(1588).     In  such  sentences  the  present  is  preferred  in  English  :  as, 

rCliqui,  qui  domi  mSnsCrunt,  sC  atque  illds  alunt,  4,  i,  5,  the  others^ 
that  stay  at  home,  always  support  themselves  and  the  above-mentioned  also,  si 
qui  aut  privStus  aut  populus  eSrum  dCcrCtd  nOn  stetit,  sacrificiis  in- 
terdicunt,  6, 13,  6,  if  any  man  or  any  community  does  not  abide  by  their  decree, 
they  always  debar  them  from  sacrifices.  So  also  with  quom  or  cum,  quo- 
tiCns,  simul  atque,  urn.    Compare  161 8. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense. 

1614.  The  pluperfect  indicative  expresses  past  ac- 
tion, completed  before  another  past  action  expressed  or 
understood :  as, 

scripseram,  /  had  written.  Pyrrhl  temporibus  iam  ApoU5  versQs 
facere  dSsierat,  Div.  2,  116,  in  Pyrrhus's  day  Apollo  had  quite  given  up 
making  poetry,  mortuus  erat  Agis  rCx.  filium  reliquerat  LeOtychidem, 
N.  17,  1,4,  Agis  the  king  had  died  ;  he  had  left  a  son  Leotychides. 

1615.  The  pluperfect  often  expresses  a  past  resulting  state  :  as, 

castra  oportQnis  locis  erant  posita,  7,  69,  7,  the  camp  was  pitched  on 
favourable  ground,  ita  QnS  tempore  et  longSs  nSvCs  aestus  complSverat, 
et  onerSrifis  tempestfis  adflictfibat,  4,  29,  2,  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  tide  had  filled  the  men-of-war,  and  the  gale  of  wind  kept  knocking  the  trans- 
ports about.    This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  perfect  in  1608. 

1616.  In  letters,  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  occur- 
ring previous  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  writer  transferring  himself  to  the 
time  of  the  reader :  as, 

dnam  adhac  5  t6  epistolam  acciperam,  Att.  7,  12,  i,  I  have  only  had 
one  letter  from  you  thus  far.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  imperfect 
in  1 601,  and  very  often,  where  this  pluperfect  would  be  applicable,  the  perfect 
is  used. 
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x6i7.  The  pluperfect  is  sometimes  used  where  the  perfect  would  be  expected. 
Particularly  so  when  it  anticipates  a  past  tense  to  follow  in  a  new  sentence :  as,  quod 
factum  primO  popuUns  conifirfitidnis  concusserat.  neque  tamen 
CatiHnae  furor  minuCbfitur,  S.  C.  24,  i,  this  terrified  the  conspirators  at  first; 
a»t.€l  yet  Catilin^s  frenzy  was  not  getting  abated.  Verbs  of  sayin|(  are  also  often  put 
in  the  pluperfect  m  subordinate  sentences  referring  to  a  preceding  statement :  as, 
KpidaixmiCnsis  ille,  quern  d&dum  dixeram«  adoptat  ilium  puerum  sur- 
TUpticium,  PI.  Men.  prol.  57,  said  man  of  Epidamnus  that  I  named  erewhile 
adopts  said  kidnapped  boy. 

z6x8.  It  mav  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  pluperfect  is  used  in  a  subordi- 
nate sentence  denoting  time  anterior  to  a  past  tense  of  repeated  action.  In 
such  sentences  the  preterite  is  preferred  in  English :  as, 

hostes  ubi  aliquOs  singulSres  cSnspexerant,  incitStis  equis  adoriC- 
t>antur,  4, 26,  2,  every  time  the  enemy  caught  sight  of  detached  parties^  they  would 
always  charge  full  gallop.    Compare  the  analogous  perfect  m  161 3. 

The  Future  Tense. 

1619.  The  future  indicative  expresses  future  action, 
either  momentary  or  continuous :  as, 

scribam,  I  shall  write^  I  shall  be  writing,  or  I  will  write,  I  will  be  writing. 
The  future  commonly  expresses  either  prediction,  or  will,  determination, 
promise,  threat :  as,  {a.)  tuSs  litterSs  exspectfibS,  Att.  5,  7,  I  shall  be  on  the 
lookout  for  letters  from  you.  {Jf.)  vivum  ti  nOn  relinquam;  moriCre  virgis, 
y.4,S^/  will  not  leave  you  alive  ;  you  shall  die  under  the  rod.  But  the  sharp 
distinction  which  exists  between  shall  and  will  in  the  English  future  and 
future  perfect  is  utterly  unknown  in  Latin :  thus,  in  occidar  equidem,  sed 
victus  n5n  peribd,  Corn  if.  4,  65,  /  shall  be  murdered,  to  be  sure,  but  I  will 
not  die  a  vanquished  man,  the  difference  between  the  prediction  contained  in 
/  shcUl,  and  the  determination  contained  in  /  will,  cannot  be  expressed  in 
Latin. 

1610.  The  future  is  often  used  in  diffident  assertion,  to  express  an  as- 
sumption, a  belief,  conviction,  or  concession,  of  the  speaker  himself,  without 
implying  its  universal  acceptance :  as, 

dicCs,  TD.  2,  60,  you  will  say.  dfcet  aliquis,  TD.  3,  46,  somebody  will 
say  (1556).  dabit  h5c  ZSn5ni  PolemS,  Fin.  4,  51,  Polemo  will  concede  this 
point  to  Zeno.  excGdent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera,  crCdO  equidem,  V.  6, 
847,  with  greater  grace,  I  well  believe,  shall  others  shape  the  bronze  that  breathes. 
Particularly  in  conclusions :  as,  sequCtur  igitur  vel  ad  supplicium  befita 
vita  virtiitem,  TD.  5,  87,  happiness  then  will  walk  with  goodness  even  to  the 
scaffold.  Or  in  general  truths :  as,  cantabit  vacuus  cOram  latrOne  viator, 
J.  10,  22,  the poure'man  whan  he  goth  by  the  weye,  bifore  the  theves  he  may 
synge  and  pleye. 

1621.  The  future  sometimes  predicts  that  a  thing  not  yet  known  to  be  true  will 
prove  to  be  true :  as,  haec  erit  bond  genere  nSta,  PI.  Per,  645,  this  maid, you  Ul 
find,  is  come  of  honest  stock,  \,  e.  esse  reperiCtur.  Compare  the  imper^t  in 
1598. 

z62a.  In  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  future  is  sometimes  used  in  protestations  or 
thanks:  as,  ita  mC  di  amSbunt,  T.  Hau,  749,  so  help  itie  heaven,  di  tC  amfi- 
bunt,  PI.  Men.  278,  the  gods  shall  bless  thee.  Usually,  however,  the  subjunctive  : 
see  154a  and  1541. 
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1623.  Tlie  future  is  sometimes  used  in  questions  of  deliberation  or  appeal :  as, 
dCdemus  ergO  Hannibalem  ?  L.  21, 10,  w^are  we  then  to  surrender  Hannibal c 
hancine  ego  ad  rem  nfitam  memorSb6  ?  PI.  R,  188,  am  I  to  say  that  I  was 
born  for  such  a  fate  ?  Oftener  the  present  subjunctive  (1563),  orsometimes  the  pres- 
ent  indicative  (i53i)« 

1624.  The  future  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  in  the  second  person, 
to  express  an  exhortation,  a  direction,  a  request,  a  command,  or  with  n5ii 
a  prohibition :  as, 

crSs  ferrfimenta  TeSnum  tollCtis,  li.  £.  i,  i,  86,  tomorrow  to  Teanum 
you  will  take  your  tools,  bonS  venifi  mC  audiCs,  DN.  i,  ^,  you  will  listen 
to  me  with  kind  indulgence.  tQ  intereS  nOn  cessSbis,  Fam.  5,  12,  10,  mean- 
time you  will  not  be  inactive,  haec  igitur  tib!  erunt  cQrae,  Fam.  3,  9,  4, 
you  will  attend  to  this  then,  i.  e.  haec  c&rSbis. 

1625.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  future  is  used  in  sentences  sub- 
ordinate to  a  future,  an  imperative,  or  a  subjunctive  implying  a  future  :  as, 

profectO  nihil  accipiam  iniQriae,  si  tQ  aderis,  Att.  5,  18, 3,  lam  sure 
r  shall  suffer  no  harm,  if  you  are  with  me.  ut  mCd  esse  volCs,  ita  erd,  PI. 
/'•f*  239,  as  you  will  have  me  be,  so  will  I  be.  ut  is  qui  audiet,  c5gitet  plQra, 
quam  videat,  DO.  2,  242,  so  thai  the  hearer  may  imagine  more  than  he  sees. 
But  sometimes  a  present  is  used  (1593). 

The  Future  Perfect  Tense. 

1626.  The  future  perfect  indicative  expresses  com- 
pleted future  action:  as, 

scripserS,  /  shall  have  written,  or  /  will  have  written.  The  future  perfect 
is  very  common  in  Latin,  particularly  in  protasis  with  a  relative,  with  cum, 
ubi,  &c.,  with  antequam  or  priusquam,  with  ut  (.  . .  ita),  as  (. . .  so),  or 
with  si,  to  express  action  anterior  in  time  to  a  future ;  in  English,  this  future 
perfect  is  usually  represented  by  a  loose  present  or  perfect :  as,  quicquid 
fCceris,  adprobSbO,  Fam.  3,  3,  2,  whatever  you  do,  I  shall  think  right. 
Examples  will  be  given  further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  complex  sentence. 

i62j^.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  future  perfect  in  protasis  and 
apodosis  both  denotes  two  actions . occurring  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
these  actions  are  usually  identical :  as, 

qui  AntSnium  oppresserit,  is  h5c  belluxn  taeterrimum  cOnfCcerit, 
Fam.  10,  19,  2,  the  man  that  puts  doion  Antony  will  put  an  end  to  this  cruel 
war,  i.  e.  putting  down  Antony  will  be  ending  the  war.  respirSrO,  si  t6 
viderS,  Att.  2,  24,  5, 1  shall  take  breath  again,  if  I  set  eyes  on  you. 

Z628.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  a  future  resulting  state  :  as, 

molestus  certC  €1  fuerO,  T.  Andr.  6^1,  at  all  events  I  shall  have  proved  a 
bane  to  him.  meum  rSi  pQblicae  atque  imperStOri  officium  praestiterQ, 
4,  25,  3, 1  will  have  my  duty  all  done  to  country  and  commander  too. 

1629.  The  future  ijerfect  is  sometimes  used  to  express  rapidity  of  future 
action,  often  with  the  implication  of  assurance,  promise,  or  threat :  as, 

abierO,  PI.  Most.  590,  77/  instantly  begone,  iam  hQc  rcvCnerS,  PI.  MG. 
863,  B.  1066,  ril  be  back  here  again  forthwith,  primus  impetus  castra 
cCperit,  L.  25,  38,  17,  the  first  rush  will  see  the  camp  carried. 
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X630.  The  future  perfect  often  denotes  action  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  or  thrown  upon  another  person. 

Often  thus  with  post,  aliSs,  and  particularly  mox:  as,  v5bis  post  nSr- 
r&verO,  PI.  Ps,  721,  77/  Ull  you  by  and  by,  L  e.  I  won't  tell  you  now.  ad 
f  ratrem  mox  ierO,  PI.  Cap,  194,  /  7/  to  my  brother's  by  and  by,  i.  e.  not  yet. 
fixexit  ista  Cius  dCliberfitiO,  L.  i,  23,  8,  that  is  a  question  for  him  to  settle, 
i.  e«  not  me.  Especially  viderS :  as,  quae  fuerit  causa,  mox  viderS,  Fin. 
1 ,  35,  what  the  reason  was,  /wofiU  consider  now,  r€ct€  secusne  alifis  vide- 
rixnuSy  Ac,  2,  135,  whether  right  or  not,  we  will  consider  some  other  time,  i.  c. 
never,    vds  videritis,  L.  i,  58,  10,  thai  is  a  question  for  you,  i,  e.  not  me. 

163X.  The  future  perfect  sometimes  denotes  action  which  will  have  oc- 
curred while  something  else  takes  place  :  as, 

n5n  er5  v5bls  morae :  tibicen  vSs  intereS  hie  dClectfiverit,  PI.  Ps, 
573*,  /  will  not  keep  ;you  long  ;  meantime  the  piper  will  have  entertained  you 
here,  tfi  invitS  mulierCs,  ego  acciverO  puer5s,  Att,  5,  i,  3,  doyou,sir,in- 
viie  the  ladies,  and  I  will  meantime  have  fetched  the  children, 

iC^s.  The  future  perfect  is  often  not  perceptibly  different  from  the  future, 
especially  in  the  ^rst  person  singular  in  old  Latin :  as, 

ego  mihi  pr5vider5,  PL  Most,  526,  77/  look  out  for  myself,  erSs  in 
obsidiOne  linquet,  inimlcQm  animSs  auxerit,  PI.  As,  280,  he  'II  leave  his 
owners  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  *ll  swell  the  courage  of  the  enemy.  Similarly  Cicero, 
in  the  protases  si  potuerO,  si  voluerO,  si  licuerit,  s!  placuerit. 


The  Future  Active  Participle  with  sum. 

1633.  The  future  active  participle  combined  with  the  tenses  of 
Btim  expresses  action  inipending,  resolved  on,  or  destined,  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  tense  01  the  verb :  as, 

cum  hOc  equite  p(lgn3t{lri  estis,  L.  21, 40,  10,  with  this  kind  of  cavalry 
are  you  going  to  fight,  bellum  scripttirus  sum,  quod  populus  RSmSnus 
cum  lugurthS  gessit,  Sail.  /  5,  i,  I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  the  war 
that  the  people  of  Rome  carried  on  with  yugurtfia,  fiet  illud,  quod  futQrum 
est,  Dtv.  2,  21,  whatever  is  cUstined  to  be,  will  be.  DelphSs  petiit,  ubi  co- 
lumnfis,  quibus  impositUri  statufis  rCgis  Persei  fuerant,  suis  statuis 
dCstinSvit,  L.  45,  27,  6,  he  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  appropriated  for  his  own 
statues  the  pillars  on  which  they  Jiad  intended  to  put  statues  of  king  Perses. 


THE  TENSES   OF  THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1634.  In  simple  sentences,  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  correspond  in 
general  to  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative.  But  the  present  has  a  future 
meaning ;  the  imperfect  sometimes  expresses  past,  sometimes  present  action; 
and  the  perfect  sometimes  expresses  past  action,  and  sometimes  future  action. 

1635.  The  present  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  In  reference  to  past  action,  like 
the  indicative  present  of  vivid  narration  (1590) :  as,  migtantis  cemSs,  V.  4,  401, 
you  can  descry  them  swarming  out  (1556).  comprehendl  ifissit ;  quis  n5n 
pertimCscat  ?  V.  ^.\^,he  ordered  them  to  be  arrested;  who  would  not  be  thor^ 
oughly  scared  1  (1565). 
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THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE,  OR  COORDINATION. 

1636.  Two  or  more  independent  simple  sentences 
may  be  coordinated  to  form  a  compound  sentence  in 
one  of  two  ways :  either  without  a  connective,  or  with 
a  connective. 

V^hat  applies  to  the  coordination  of  sentences,  also  applies  to  the 
coordination  of  the  parts  of  sentences  in  abridged  sentences  (1057). 

(A.)    Without  a  Connective. 

1637.  When  simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  are  co- 
ordinated without  any  connective,  this  mode  of  arrangement  is 
called  Asyfidetic  Coordination  or  Asyndeton, 

Asyndeton,  whether  in  unabridged  or  in  abridged  sentences,  is  more  usual 
with  three  or  more  members  than  with  two.  It  occurs  particularly  often  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  also  in  Cicero,  especially  in  his  early 
works  and  letters. 

1638.  The  sentences  in  which  asyndeton  occurs  are  commonlv  such  as 
might  be  connected  by  words  meaning  and  or  but ;  less  often  oy  words 
meaning  as^for^  &c.    Asyndeton  is  especially  common : 

1639.  (/I.)  In  animated  narration  of  events  happening  at  the  same 
moment,  in  description,  and  in  climaxes.  Also  in  mention  of  col- 
leagues in  office,  and  in  many  set  phrases  and  formulas  :  as, 

vCni,  vidi,  vici,  Caesar  in  Suet.  ////.  37,  camcy  saw,  overcame,  nostri  cc- 
leriter  ad  arma  concurrunt,  vSllum  cdnscendunt,  5,  39,  3,  our  men  rush 
speedily  to  arms^  clamber  up  the  palisade,  huic  s.  c.  intercessit  C.  Caelius, 
C  PSnsa,  tribQni  pi.,  Fam,  8,  8,  7,  this  decree  of  the  settate  was  objected  to  by 
Caelius  and  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  hi  f  erre  agere  plCbem,  L.  3, 
37»  7>  l^^t  "'Joere  these  people  worrying  and  harrying  the  commons  (1535). 

1640.  (^.)  In  contrasts  or  antitheses:  as, 

opiniOnis  commenta  dClet  dies,  nfitQrae  ifidicia  pSnfirmat,  DN.  2, 
5,  the  fictions  of  speailation  are  swept  away  by  time,  but  the  judgements  of  nature 
are  confirmed.  Particularly  when  either  member  is  positive,  the  other  nega- 
tive :  vincere  sets,  Hannibal,  victSriS  Qti  nescis,  L.  22,  ci,  ^  you  know 
how  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  but  not  hvtv  to  U4e  victory,  says  Maharbal  after 
Cannae,  210  B.  c. 

x6^i.  Asyndeton  is  very  common  with  two  or  more  imperatives:  as,  Sgredere 
ex  urbe,  Catilina,  libera  rem  ptLblicam  metQ,  in  exsilium  proficiscere, 
C.  1, 10^  go  forth  from  Rome^  Caiiline^  relieve  the  commonwealth  fpom  tts  fear,  depart 
into  exile,,  Particularly  when  the  first  is  aee,  come  on,  mark  me,  or  i,  ^  (1572). 
Rut  from  Horace  on,  1  nunc,  go  to  now,  is  followed  by  et  with  a  second  unperative 
in  derisive  orders. 
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164a.  Aspdeton  is  also  common  with  parentheses.  These  often  take  the  place 
of  a,  modern  foot-note:  as,  IC^Stus  capite  vClfitO  filS  (Unae  vCiamen  est) 
•  audi,  luppiter/  inquit,  L.  i,  32,  6,  the  envoy  with  his  head  covered  with  a 
*Ji^um »  {that  is  to  say  a  wrap  of  wool)  says  *  bow  down  thine  ear^  Jupiter,^  Paren- 
theses however  are  often  introduced,  from  Terence  on  by  nam,  and  from  Sallust  and 
Cicero  on,  by  et,  neque,  autem,  enim,  &c. 

(B.)    With  a  Connective. 

(I.)    CONJUNCTIONS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

1643.  Simple  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  may  be  con- 
nected by  copulative,  disjunctive,  or  adversative  conjunctions. 

(a.)    Copulative  Conjunctions. 

1644.  Copulative  conjunctions  denote  union,  and  connect 
both  the  sentences  and  their  meaning.  They  are  et,  -que, 
atque  or  ac,  and^  and  neque  or  nee,  neither, 

1645.  (i.)  o^  ^^^1  is  the  commonest  copulative,  and  connects  ei- 
ther likes  or  unlikes  ;  with  two  members  only,  it  is  either  used  between 
them,  or  is  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  both  :  as, 

Dumnorix  apud  SCquands  plQrimum  poterat  et  HelvStils  erat  ami- 
cus. If  9f  3»  Dumnorix  was  very  influential  among  the  Sequani  and  a  friend 
to  the  Helvetians,  DSmocritus  alba  discernere  et  Stra  n9n  poterat,  TD, 
5,  1 14,  Democritus  could  not  tell  white  and  black  apart,  et  discipulus  et 
magister  perhib€bantur  inprobi,  PI.  B,  425,  both  pupil  and  master  were 
rated  as  kttaves. 

1646.  With  three  or  more  members,  et  is  either  used  between  the  mem- 
bers  or,  frequently,  prefixed  for  emphasis  to  all.  Often,  however,  it  is 
omitted  throughout  (1637),  or  a  third  member  is  appended  by  -que  (1651): 
as, 

persuldent  RauricU  et  Tulin^s  et  Latovicis  uti  finS  cum  his  profi- 
dscantur,  l,  5,  4,  they  induce  the  Rauricans^  Tiilingans^  attd  Latovicans  to 
join  them  in  their  march,  is  et  in  custSdiam  civCs  RdmSn5s  dedit  et 
8upplicSti5nem  mihl  decrCvit  et  indices  mSximis  praemiis  adfCcit,  C. 
4,  10,  this  person  voted  in  the  first  place  to  put  Roman  citizens  in  ward^  then 
to  decree  a  thanksgiving  in  my  honour^  and  lastly  to  reward  the  informers  with 
liberal  gifts, 

1647.  Two  members  belonging  closely  together  as  a  pair,  and  connected 
by  et,  atque,  or  -que,  are  sometimes  put  asyndetically  with  another  member 
or  members :  as, 

Aedui  ferunt  sC  dCiectOs  prIncipStG ;  queruntur  fOrtUnae  commU- 
tatiOnem  et  Caesaris  indulgentiam  in  sC  requirunt,  7,  63,  8,  the  Aeduans 
set  forth  that  they  were  cast  down  from  the  chief  place ;  they  complain  of  the 
change  of  fortuncy  and  say  they  miss  Caesar* s  former  kindness  to  them.  nUn- 
tifitum  est  equitCs  Ariovisti  propius  tumulum  accCdere  et  ad  nostrOs 
adequitSre ;  lapidCs  in  nostrOs  conicere,  i,  46,  i,  //  was  reported  that  Ario' 
vistus's  cavalry  were  moving  nearer  the  hillock  and  galloping  up  to  the  Romans; 
that  they  were  throwing  stones  at  our  men, 
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1648.  et  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  also  or  of  andalso^  particularly  when  there 
is  a  change  of  speakers,  or  before  a  pronoun :  as,  et  h5c  sci5,  Plin.  Ep.  i,  12, 11,  / 
know  that  too.  Sometimes  also  after  vCrum,  nam,  and  simul|  especially  when  a 
pronoun  follows.    Not  in  Caesar. 

1649.  (^O  -<1^0i  ^'^^f  combines  members  which  belong  together 
and  make  a  whole,  though  they  may  be  different  or  opposed  to  each 
other ;  the  second  member  is  often  a  mere  appendage  :  as, 

rogat  dratque  t6,  RA,  i^^he  begs  and  entreats  you^  or  he  earnestly  entreats 
yoti,  liberti  servolique  ndbilium,  RA,  141,  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of 
the  greaty  or  retainers ,  bond  and  free.  oxnnSs  ea,  quae  bona  videntur, 
sequuntur  fugiuntque  contrSria,  TD.  4, 12,  everybody  runs  after  what  seems 
good  and  avoids  the  opposite,  -que  is  usually  put  after  the  first  word  of  the 
new  member.    It  is  particularly  pommon  in  old  or  legal  style. 

1650.  The  combination  -que  . . .  -que,  both . . .  and^  is  very  common  in  poetry: 
as,  noctCsque  diSsque,  £.  in  CM.  i,  both  night  and  day.  In  prose,  it  is  used 
by  Sallust  when  the  nrst  word  is  a  pronoun:  as,  mCque  rSgnum^ue  meum, 
/.  10, 2,  both  myself  and  my  throne;  and  by  Livy  to  connect  two  relative  sentences: 
as,  omnCs  quique  Rdmae  pulque  in  ezercitQ  erant,  22,  26,  5,  everybody, 
both  people  in  Rome  and  people  in  the  army. 

1651.  After  two  members  without  a  connective,  a  third  member  is  some- 
times appended  by  -que :  as, 

satis  habCbat  host  em  rapinis,  pfibulatiOnibus,  populStiSnibusque 
prohibCre,  i,  15,  4,  ^/  luas  satisfied  with  keeping  the  eftemy  from  plundering^ 
foragingy  and  ravaging. 

1652.  (3.)  atque,  or  before  any  consonant  except  h  often  ac,  and, 
and  besides^  adds  something  belonging  essentially  to  what  goes  before, 
but  more  important  as  a  supplement  or  extension  ;  as, 

sS  ex  nfivi  prSiCcit  atque  in  hostCs  aquilam  ferre  coepit,  4,  25,  4,  he 
sprang  overboard  and  furthermore  proceeded  to  bear  the  eagle  upon  the  enemy. 
mSgna  dis  immortSlibus  habenda  est  atque  huic  lovi  StatSri  grStia, 
C.  I,  iiyWe  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  immortal  in  general^  and  to 
yon  Jove  the  Stayer  in  particular,  atque  .  .  .  atque  occurs  for  et  .  .  .  et 
once  in  Vergil,  and  once  in  Silius  Italicus. 

1653.  atque  is  used  in  comparisons,  after  words  of  likeness  and  nnlike- 
ness:  as, 

pari  spatiS  trSnsmissus,  atque  ex  QalliS  est  in  Britanniam,  5,  x^  2, 
thejottrney  across  is  fust  as  long  as  it  is  from  Gaul  to  Britain.  Idemque  itts- 
sCrunt  simulacrum  lovis  facere  miiius  et  contrS,  atque  antefi  fuerat, 
ad  orientem  convertere,  C.  3,  20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  orders  to  make 
a  statue  of  Jupiter ^  a  bigger  one^  and  to  turn  it  round  to  the  east^  the  opposite  of 
the  way  it  originally  Jfaced.  Sometimes  et  is  thus  used  after  alius,  aliter. 
aequS,  pariter,  &c. :  see  the  dictionary. 

1654.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  comparative  degree,  atque  sometimes 
takes  the  place  of  quam  than^  when  the  first  member  of  comparison  'is  negative 
(1895)  •  ^\  amlcior  mihi  nQUus  vfvit  atque  is  est,  PI.  Mer,  897, 1  have  no 
greater  friend  alive  than  that  man  is.  So  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil, 
rarely  in  Cicero.    Horace  uses  atque  thus,  even  when  the  first  member  is  positive. 
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X655.  A  sentence  is  often  introduced  by  ct,  -que,  or  atque,  where  but 
^would  be  used  in  English,  particularly  so  when  a  positive  sentence  follows 
a.  negative  one  :  as, 

S5cratCs  nee  patrdnum  quaesivit  nee  itldicibus  supplex  fuit  adhi- 
"brLitque  liberam  contumficiam,  TD.  i,  71,  Socrates  did  not  try  to  find  an 
a€ivocate  nor  bow  the  knee  to  his  judges,  but  he  was  plain-spoken  and  defiant. 
ziostr5rum  militum  impetum  hoatCs  ferre  ndn  potuCrunt  ac  terga  ver- 
^Crunt,  4,  35,  2,  the  ettemy  could  not  stand  the  dam  of  our  people^  but  turned 
t/teir  backs,  hominis  nC  Qraeci  quidem  ac  My  si  potius,  QFr.  i,  i,  19, 
<»  creature  who  is  not  even  a  Greeks  but  more  of  a  Mysian, 

1656.  Two  sentences,  one  of  which  would  ordinarily  be  introduced  by  a  subordinat- 
ing temporal  conjunction,  are  sometimes,  mostly  in  poetry,  coordinated  by  et  or  -que: 
as,  dixit  et  in  silvam  pennis  ablSta  refQgit,  V.  3,  258,  she  spake,  and  on  her 
pinions  sweepings  vanished  to  the  wood,  i.  e.  simul  atque  dixit,  refdgit. 

1657.  (4.)  neque  or  nee,  neither^  nor,  and , . .  not,  but , . .  not,  is 
used  as  a  negative  copulative,  sometimes  as  a  negative  adversative : 
as, 

opiniSnibus  volgfi  rapimur  in  errOrem  ncc  v5ra  cemimus,  Leg.  2,  43, 
we  are  swept  into  error  by  the  delusions  of  the  world  and  cannot  make  out  the 
truth,  n5n  enim  temere  nee  fSrtuItS  crefitl  sumus,  TD.  i,  iiS,  for  we 
were  not  created  at  adventure  nor  by  accident.  subsidiS  suis  iCrunt  col- 
lemque  cSpCnint,  neque  nostrSram  militum  impetum  sustin€re  potu- 
Srunt,  7,  62,  8,  they  went  to  aid  their  people  and  carried  the  hill,  but  they  could 
not^  stand  the  fiery  onset  of  our  soldiers,  neque  or  ncc  is  often  repeated :  as, 
nee  meliSrSs  nee  beStiOrCs  esse  possumus,  RP.  i,  32,  we  can  neither  be 
better  nor  wiser. 

1658.  nee  is  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  not  even,  not , .  .  ei- 
ther: as,  nee  nunc,  H.  S,  2,  3,  262,  not  ezen  now,  a  free  quotation  of  n€  nunc 

3uidem,  T.  £u.  46.    nee  .  .  .  quidem,  and  not  even,  is  used  once  or  twice  for 
le  common  ac  n6  .  . .  quidem  or  et  n6  .  .  .  quidem. 

Z659.  Instead  of  neque  or  nee,  and  not,  the  copulatives  et,  atque,  rarely 
-que,  followed  by  a  negative,  nOn,  nCmO,  nihil,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  in  Cicero 
and  Livy,  less  often  in  old  Latin,  and  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust;  as,  quid  tQ 
fSciss€s,  81  te  Tarentum  et  n5n  Samarobrivam  misissem  ?  Fam.  7,  12, 
f,  what  would  you  have  done,  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Tarentum,  and  not  to  Samaro- 
brrva  ^  Particularly  thus  et  n5n,  or  oftener  ac  n5n,  in  corrections.  But  ordinarily 
neque  or  nee  is  preferred  to  et  n5n,  and  nee  quisquam,  &c,  to  et  nCmS, 
&c.  (1445). 

z66o.  When  neque  is  followed  by  another  negative,  the  assertion  is 
positive  (1452) :  as, 

nee  h5c  ille  ndn  vidit.  Fin.  4,  60,  and  the  man  did  not  fail  to  see  this. 
This  positive  use  begins  with  Varro.  In  old  Latin  two  negatives,  and  partic- 
ularly neque  . . .  baud,  are  often  used,  as  in  old  English,  to  strengthen  the 
negation  (1453)- 

i66x.  After  a  general  negative,  a  word  may  be  emphasized  by  ni  ... 
quidem  or  nOn  mode,  or  the  parts  of  a  compound  sentence  may  be  difttrib- 
uted  by  neque  . . .  neque,  without  destroying  the  negation :  as, 
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nihil  in  locis  commQnibus,  nC  in  fSnis  quidem,  nihil  istum  neque 
privfiti  neque  pablici  t0t2  in  SiciliS  reliquisse,  V.  4,  2,  that  the  defendatU 
has  left  nothing  untouched  in  public  places ^  no,  not  even  in  the  temples^  nothing 
either  in  the  way  0/ private  or  of  public  froperty,  in  all  Sicily.  Similarly  when 
a  coordinate  member  is  appended  with  neque:  as,  nequeO  satis  mirSri 
neque  conicere,  T.  Eu,  547, 1  can't  quite  puzzle  out  or  guess. 


Combination  of  Different  Copulatives. 

1662.  Different  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined,  as  follows. 

1663.  (k)  The  affirmative  copulatives  et  and  -que  are  sometimes  com- 
bined, particularly  in  abridged  sentences  :  as,  ^ 

et  EpaminOndSs  praecUrC  cecinisse  dicitur,  ThemistodCsque  est 
habitus  indoctior,  TD,  f,  4,  Epaminondas  in  the  first  place  is  said  to  have 
played  beautifotlly,  and  Themistocles  was  not  considered  exactly  an  educated 
man.  This  combination  occurs  in  Ennius,  is  used  by  Cicero  rarely,  and  by 
Horace  in  the  satires. 

1664.  The  sequence  -que  .  .  .  et  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  not  used  by  Caesar, 
Vergil,  or  Horace,  -que  .  . .  atque  is  first  used  by  Lucretius,  then  by  Vergil,  Ovid, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,    atque  .  .  .  et,  or  atque  .  .  .  -que,  does  not  occur. 

1665.  (2.)  Affirmative  and  negative  copulatives  are  sometimes  combined. 
Thus  neque  or  nee  combined  with  et,  in  the  sequences  neque  . .  .  et  and 
et . . .  neque,  which  is  rare  in  old  Latin,  is  common  in  Cicero :  as,  * 

nee  miror  et  gaudeO,  Fam.  10,  i,  4,  in  the  first  place  I  am  not  surprised^ 
and  in  the  second  place  Ifrel  glad ;  neque  .  . .  et  n5n,  however,  is  rare,  pa- 
tCbat  via  et  certa  neque  longa,  Ph.  11,  4,  there  lay  a  road  open  at  once 
plain  and  not  long,  nec^ue  .  .  .  -que  begins  with  Cicero,  but  is  rare  (1655), 
neque  . . .  ac  begins  with  Tacitus. 

1666.  Of  all  the  Latin  writers,  Tacitus  aims  most  at  varietv  by  combination  of 
asyndeton  and  by  the  use  of  different  copulatives :  as,  rSeem  RhamsSn  Libyfi 
AethiopiS  MCdisque  et  Persis  et  JBactriSn5  ac  ScythS  potitum,  2,  60, 
that  king  Rhamses  got  control  0/  Libya  and  Aethiopia  and  the  Meaes  and  PersianSy 
and  the  Bad r tan  and  Scythian, 

{b.)    Disjunctive  Conjunctions. 

1667.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
disconnect  the  meaning.  They  are  aut,  vel,  sive  or  seu, 
-ve,  and  an,  or.  Of  these  conjunctions,  aut,  vel,  and  sIve, 
are  often  placed  before  two  or  more  members  of  a  sentence  in 
the  sense  of  either  ...or.  And  in  poetry,  -ve  .  .  •  -ve  sometimes 
occurs. 

z668.  (i.)  ant,  or^  sometimes  or  even^  or  at  leasts  is  used  between 
two  members  which  are  to  be  represented  as  essentially  different  in 
meaning,  and  of  which  one  excludes  the  other:  as, 
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liic  vincendum  aut  morieDdum,  siilitSs,  est,  L.  21,  43,  5,  here  you 
^9*ts^e  coftquer,  my  men^  or  die,     hOrac  mOmentO  cita  mors  venit  aut 
'vfctdria  laeta,  H.  .S.  i,  i,  7,  wUkin  mt  hour' s  brief  turn  comes  speedy  death  or 
z-'itr/ory  glad,    aut  vivaxn  aut  moriar,  T.  Ph.  483,  /  shall  either  live  or  die. 
sideribus  dubiis  aut  illO  tempore  quO  sC  frigida  circumagunt  pigri 
3errSca  BoOtae,  J.  5,  22,  wlun  stars  blink  faiftt,  or  even  at  the  time  when 
rtmnd  rolls  slow  Bootes'  "frigid  wain.    qu2  r8  vi  aut  clam  agendum  est, 
^tt.  10,  12,  5  [10,  12  b,  2\ySO  we  must  use  force,  or  at  any  rate  secrecy.     Some- 
times aut  connects  kindred  ideas :  as,  equi  icti  aut  vulnerSti  c5nstemS- 
l>antur,  L.  21,  33,  6,  the  horses  kept  getting  frantic  from  being  hit  or  wounded. 

1669.  ant,  in  the  sense  of  otherwise^  or  else^  sometimes  intro- 
duces a  statement  of  what  necessarily  follows,  if  something  else  is  not 
done:  as, 

audendum  est  aliquid  Qniversfs,  aut  omnia  singulis  patienda,  L. 
6,  18,  It  you  must  make  some  bold  dash  collectively ,  or  else  you  must  suffer  every 
thing  individually,    vel  is  also  occasionally  used  in  this  sense. 

1670.  (2.)  vel,  or^  introduces  an  alternative  as  a  matter  of  choice 
or  preference,  and  often  relates  merely  to  the  selection  of  an  expres- 
sion :  as, 

Ciu8  modi  conitinctiOnem  tSctOrum  oppidum  vel  urbem  appellSvC- 
runt,  RP.  I,  41,  such  a  collection  of  dwelling-houses  they  called,  well,  a  town  or 
a  city^  whichever  you  please,  vel  imperStOre  vel  milite  mC  tktimini,  S.  C. 
20,  1 6,  use  me  as  your  generalissimo  or  as  a  private,  whichever  you  will.  Catili- 
nam  ex  urbe  vel  CiCcimus  vel  Smisimus  vel  ipsum  Cgredientem  verbis 
prOsectiti  sumus,  C,  2,1,  we  have  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  driven  Catiline  out 
oftown^  or  allowed  him  to  go  out,  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  accord, 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey,  vel  is  often  followed  by  etiam,  potius,  or 
dicam.  From  Tacitus  on,  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  aut :  as, 
vincendum  vel  cadendum  esse,  Ta.  14,  35,  they  must  do  or  die  (1668). 

1671.  vel  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  odfyou  7vill,  even,  ox  perhaps, 
especially  before  superlatives,  or  in  the  sense  oifor  instance :  as, 

biiius  domus  est  vel  optima  MessSnae,  nOtissima  quidem  certC, 
f^  4,  3,  this  gentleman^ s  house  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  all  Messana,  at  any  rate 
the  best  known,  amant  tCd  omnSs  mulierCs,  neaue  initkriS :  vel  illae,  quae 
here  palliO  mC  reprehendSrunt,  PI.  MG.  58,  the  girls  all  idolize  you^  well 
they  may  ;  for  instance  those  that  buttonholed  me  yesterday. 

1672.  (3.)  sive  or  aen,  or,  used  as  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  de- 
notes a  distinction  which  is  not  essential,  or  the  speaker's'  uncertainty 
as  to  some  matter  of  detail;  when  used  once  only,  it  is  chiefly  In 
corrections,  often  with  potiaa,  rather,  added ;  as, 

is  Ascanius  urbem  mStri  seu  novercae  reliquit,  L.  1,3,3,  s^id  Asca- 
nius  left  the  city  to  his  mother,  or  his  stepmother,  if  you  prefer,  dixit  Pom- 
p€ius,  sive  voluit,  QFr.  2,  3,  2,  Pompey  made  a  speech,  or  rather  attempted  to 
make  one. 

1673.  live  is  often  repeated  in  the  sense  of  either,  or  no  matter 
whether  ...or:  as, 
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ita  sive  cSsQ  sive  cOnsiliO  deOrum,  quae  pan  calamitfitem  populO 
R5m3n0  intnlerat,  ea  princeps  poenSs  penolvit,  i,  12,  6,  thus,  no  matter 
whether  from  eJiance  or  through  special  providefue,  the  part  which  had  done 
damage  to  Rome  was  the  first  to  pay  penalty  in  full, 

X674.  (4.)  -ve  rarely  connects  main  sentences,  usually  only  the  less  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  sentence,  or,  oftener  still,  subordinate  sentences :  as, 

cOr  tixneam  dubitemve  locum  d€fendere  ?  J.  i,  103,  why  should  I  fear 
or  hesitate  to  stand  my  ground?  Appius  ad  mC  bis  terve  litterfis  miserat, 
Ate.  6, 1, 2,  Appius  had  written  me  two  or  three  times.  With  nC  it  forms  nCvc 
or  neu,  which  is  used  as  a  continuation  of  n6  or  ut :  see  1581 ;  1586;  1947. 

Z675.  (5.)  The  interrogative  particle  an  sometimes  becomes  a  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, or^  or  possibly^  or  ^haps:  as,  Sim5nid€s  an  quis  alius,  Fin.  2,  104, 
Simonides  or  possibly  somebody  else.  Common  in  Cicero,  though  not  so  in  his 
speeches,  and  m  Livy,  commonest  in  Tacitus. 

{€,)    Adversative  Conjunctions. 

1676.  Adversative  conjunctions  connect  the  sentences,  but 
contrast  the  meaning.  They  are  autem,  on  the  other  hand^ 
sed,  v5rum,  cSterum,  but^  vCr5,  but^  itideed^  at,  but^  tamen, 
nihil5  minus,  nevertheless. 

Of  these  conjunctions,  autem  and  v€rO  are  put  after  one  word,  or  some- 
times after  two  closely  connected  words  ;  tamen  is  put  either  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  after  an  emphatic  word. 

1677.  (r.)  autem,  again,  on  the  other  hand^  however,  simply 
continues  the  discourse*  by  a  statement  appended  to  the  preceding, 
without  setting  it  aside :  as, 

hOrum  principibus  pecQnils,  civitSti  autem  imperium  t5tius  prG- 
vinciae  poUicCtur,  7,  64,  8,  to  the  chieftains  of  this  nation  on  the.  one  hand  he 
promises  moneys ^  and  to  the  community  on  the  other  hand  the  hegemony  of  the 
whole  province.  The  opposition  in  a  sentence  introduced  by  autem,  again, 
is  often  so  weak  that  a  copulative,  and^  might  be  used :  as,  ille  qui  D!o- 
genem  adulCscSns,  post  autem  Panaetium  audierat,  Fin,  2,  24,  the  man 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Diogenes,  atul  afterwards  of 
Panaetius.  autem  is  oftenest  used  in  philosophical  or  didactic  discourse, 
less  frequently  in  history,  oratory,  or  poetry. 

Z678.  autem  is  often  used  in  questions :  as,  metu5  crCdere  : :  cr€dere 
autem  ?  PI.  Ps.  304,  /  am  afraid  to  trust : :  trust,  do  you  say  ? 

1679.  (2.)  Bed  or  aet,  and  Temm,  bitt,  are  used  either  in  restric- 
tion, or,  after  a  negative,  in  direct  opposition :  as, 

vCra  dicO,  sed  nCqi^quam,  quoniam  nOn  vis  crCdere,  PI.  Am,  835,  2 
tell  the  truth,  but  all  in  vain,  since  you  are  bent  not  to  believe.  nOn  ego  ems 
tibi,  sed  servos  sum,  PI.  Ccip,  241,  lam  not  your  master,  but  your  slaroe, 

1680.  nSn  mode,  or  nOn  solum,  not  only,  not  alone,  is  followed 
by  Bed  etiam  or  vSrum  etiam,  but  also,  by  sed  .  . .  qnoque,  but .  . . 
as  well,  or  sometimes  by  sed  or  vSrum  alone :  as, 
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qui  nOn  sOlum  interfuit  his  rCbus,  sed  etlam  praefuit,  Fam.  i,  8,  i, 
tt^Jko  has  not  had  a  hatid  only  in  these  matters^  but  complete  charge,  qui  omni- 
'bu.s  negStiis  n5n  interfuit  s91um,  sed  praefuit,  Fam,  i,  6,  i.  nOn  tantum 
is  sometimes  used  by  Livy,  and  once  or  twice  by  Cicero,  but  not  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust,  for  nOn  modo.     Livy  and  Tacitus  sometimes  omit  sed  or  vSrum. 

1681.  nOn  modo  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  nOn  dicam  :  as,  nOn  modo 
ad  certam  mortem,  sed  in  m2enum  vitae  discrimen,  Sest,  45,  /  wonU  say 
to  certain  death^  but  to  great  risk  of  life, 

168a.  nOn  modo  or  nOn  sOlum,  when  attended  by  another  negative, 
may  also  be  followed  by  sed  nC  . .  .  quidem,  but  not  even,  or  sed  vix,  but 
hardly:  as, 

nOn  modo  tibi  nOn  irfiscor,  sed  nC  reprehends  quidem  factum  tuum, 
SulL  50,  so  far  from  being  angry  with  you  I  do  not  even  criticise  your  action. 
When  both  members  have  the  same  predicate,  usually  placed  last,  the  nega- 
tion in  nC  .  .  .  quidem  or  vix  usually  applies  to  the  first  member  also :  as, 
tSlis  vir  n5n  modo  facere,  sed  nC  cOgitSre  quidem  quicquam  audCbit,. 
quod  n6n  audeat  praedicSre,  Off,  3,  77,  a  man  of  this  kind  will  not  only  not 
venture  to  do,  but  not  even  to  conceive  anything  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
trumpet  to  the  world,  or  will  not  venture  to  conceive,  much  less  do. 

X^3*  (30  cCterum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sed,  in  Terence,  Sallust, 
and  Livy.  Sometimes  also  in  the  sense  of  sed  r6  vCrS,  in  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
to  contrast  reality  with  pretence. 

1684.  (4.)  TorO,  but^  hideed^  introduces  an  emphatic  contrast  or  a 
climax:  as,  ^ 

sed  sunt  haec  leviOra,  ilia  vCrd  ^avia  atque  m2g^a,  PI.  86,  hoioever, 
all  this  is  less  important,  but  the  following  is  weighty  and  great,  scimus  mQ- 
sic€n  nostris  m5ribus  abesse  3  principis  persdn2,  saltSre  vSrO  etiam 
in  vitils  p6ni,  N.  15,  i,  2,  we  know  that,  according  to  our  Roman  code  of  ethics, 
music  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  eminent  man,  and  as  to  dancint^, 
why  that  is  classed  among  vices.  In  Plautus,  vCr5  is  only  used  as  an  adverb ; 
its  use  as  an  adversative  conjunction  begins  with  Terence.  In  the  historians, 
v€r5  is  often  equivalent  to  autem. 

1685.  (5.)  at,  but,  denotes  emphatic  lively  opposition,  an  objec- 
tion, or  a  contrast :  as, 

brevis  S  nSt11r2  nObis  vita  data  est ;  at  memoria  bene  redditae  vitae 
sempitema.  Ph.  14,  32,  a  short  life  hath  been  given  by  nature  unto  man  ;  but 
the  memory  of  a  life  laid  down  in  a  good  cause  endurethfor  ever,  at  is  often 
used  before  a  word  indicating  a  person  or  a  place,  to  shift  the  scene,  espe- 
cially in  historv.  In  law  language,  ast  sometimes  occurs,  and  ast  is  also 
sometimes  used,  generally  for  the  metre,  in  Vergil,  Horace,  and  late  poetry. 

1686.  (6.)  tamen,  nihil5  minna,  nevertheless. 

aqcasStus  capitis  absolvitur,  mult&tur  tamen  pecQniS,  N.  4,  2,  6,  he 
is  accused  on  a  capital  charge  and  acquitted,  but  is  nevertheless  Jined  in  a  sum 
of  money,  minus  dolendum  fuit  r5  n0n  perfects,  sed  poeniendum  certC 
nibil5  minus,  Afil.  19,  there  was  less  occasion  for  sorrow  because  the  thing  was 
not  done,  but  certainly  none  the  less  for  punishment. 
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(a.)    OTHER  WORDS  AS  CONNECTIVES. 

1687.  Instead  of  a  conjunction,  other  words  are  often  used  as 
connectives:  as,  pars  . .  .  pars,  aliX  . .  .  alii;  adverbs  of  order  or 
time :  as,  primum.yfrf/',  or  primS,  at  first .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  torn,  &c. ; 
and  particularly  adverbs  in  pairs  :  as,  mode  . .  .  mode,  turn  . . .  torn. 
less  frequently  qnS  .  .  .  qui,  simol  .  .  .  aimul :  as, 

multitadO  pars  prScurrit  in  vifis,  pars  in  vestibulls  stat,  pars  ex 
tCctls  prospectant,  L  24,  21,  8,  part  of  the  throng  runs  out  into  the  streets, 
others  stand  in  the  fore-courts,  ot/urs  gone  from  the  house-tops,  prOferCbant 
alii  purpuram,  tQs  alii,  gemmas  alii,  V.  5,  146,  they  produced  sonu  of  them 
purple,  others  frankincense,  ot/iers  precious  stones,  primO  pecQniae,  deinde 
imperl  cupidO  cr€vit,  S.  C  10,  3,  at  first  a  lave  of  money  waxed  strong,  then 
of  pinver.  turn  h5c  mih!  probibUius,  turn  illud  vidCtur,  Ac.  2,  134,  one 
minute  this  seems  to  me  more  likely,  and  another  minute  that, 

1688.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  words  denoting  infer- 
ence or  cause,  such  as  ergS,  igitur,  itaque,  therefore  ;  nam,  namque,  enim, 
for,  etenim,  for  you  see:  as, 

adfectus  animi  in  bonO  vir5  laudSbilis,  et  vita  igitur  laudSbilis  boni 
viri,  et  honesta  ergO,  quoniam  laudSbilis,  TD,  5,  47,  the  disposition  in  a 
good  man  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  life  therefore  of  a  good  man  is  praiseworthy, 
and  virtuous  accordingly,  seeing  it  is  praiseworthy.  Of  these  words,  nam, 
namque,  and  itaque  are  usually  put  nrst  in  the  sentence;  enim  and  igitur. 
usually  after  one  word,  rarely  after  two.  But  in  Plautus  regularly,  and  gener- 
ally in  Terence,  tnim  has  the  meaning  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  depend  upon  it, 
and  may  stand  at  the  beginning. 

1689.  In  Plautus,  the  combination  erg5  igitur  occurs,  and  in  Terence  and  Livy, 
itaque  ergO  :  as,  itaque  erg5  c5nsuiibus  diCs  dicta  est,  L.  3, 31,  5,  accord- 
ingfy  then  a  day  was  set  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls, 

1690.  The  interrogative  quippe,  why  ?  losing  its  interrogative  meaning,  is  also 
used  as  a  coordinating  word,  why,  or  for:  as,  hOc  genus  omne  maestum  ac 
solUcitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelll :  quippe  benignus  erat,  U.S.  i,  2, 
2,  such  worthies  all  are  sad,  are  woebegone  over  Tigellius  the  minstrel* s  aeath ;  why 
he  was  generosity  itself, 

1691.  Simple  sentences  may  also  be  coordinated  by  pronominal  words, 
such  as  hinc,  inde,  hence,  e5,  ideO,  idcircO,  proptereS,  so,  on  that  account, 
&c. :  as, 

nocte  perveniCbant ;  eO  custOdiSs  hostium  fallCbant.  L.  23,  19,  10, 
they  got  there  in  the  night ;  in  that  way  they  eluded  the  enemy s  pickets.  But 
eO  and  ideO  are  not  used  thus  by  Cicero,  Caesar,  or  Sallust,  or  idcircO  and 
proptereS  by  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

1693.  In  animated  rhetorical  discourse  any  word  repeated  with  emphasis 
may  serve  as  a  copulative  ;  this  is  called  Anaphora :  as, 

miles  in  forum,  miles  in  cdriam  comit8b2tur,  Ta.  i,  7,  soldiers  loent 
with  him  to  the  forum,  soldiers  to  the  senate  chamber,  Srepti  estis  ex  interitfi, 
Crepti  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercitQ,  sine  dimicStiOne,  C,  3,  23,  you  are 
rescued  from  death,  rescued  without  bloodshed,  without  an  army,  without  a 
struggle, 
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T^/ie  InUrmediate  Coordinate  Sentence.  [1693-1698- 

The  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence. 

X693.  A  sentence  coordinate  in  form  with  another  sentence 
is  often  equivalent  in  meaning  to  a  subordinate  sentence.  Such 
sentences  are  called  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentences, 

The  most  varied  relations  of  a  subordinate  sentence  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed by  a  coordinate  sentence,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  coordinate 
sentences  is  in  sense  equivalent  to  a  complex  sentence. 

X694.  Such  coordinated  sentences  are  a  survival  of  a  more  primitive  state 
of  the  language.  They  occur  oftenest  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  Cicero's 
philosophical  works  and  letters,  in  Horace's  satires  and  epistles,  and  in 
Juvenal.  In  general  they  have  been  superseded  by  complex  sentences,  even 
in  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  language. 


1695.  I-  'T^^  relation  of  the  two  members  may  not  be  indi- 
cated by  the  mood,  but  left  to  be  determined  from  the  context. 

Thus,  in  the  combination  amat,  sapit,  PI.  Am,  995,  he  is  in  lave,  he  shows 
his  sense,  the  two  members  amat  and  sapit  are  alike  in  form.  But  in  sense, 
sapit  is  the  main  member  and  amat  is  the  subordinate  member.  Just  what 
the  relation  of  the  amat  is,  whether  it  is  si  amat,  if  he  is  in  love,  cum  amat, 
when  he  is  in  lave,  quod  amat,  because  he  is  in  lave,  or  etsi  amat,  though 
he  is  in  love,  &c.,  &c.,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  make  out.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  commonest  combinations  of  this  class  : 

1696.  (i.)  The  coordinated  member  may  stand  instead  of  the  commoner 
accusative  and  infinitive  with  a  verb  of  perceiving,  thinking,  knowing,  or 
saying  (2175).    Such  are  crCd9,  fateor,  opinor,  putO,  certum  est,  &c. :  as, 

ltld5s  me  facitis,  intelleg5,  PI.  Per,  %02,yott  are  viaking game  of  me,  1 
am  aware.  nlrrS  tibl:  pllnC  relSgStus  mih!  videor,  AtL  2,11,1,  I  tell 
you  what,  I  seem  to  myself  regularly  banished.  spSrO,  servSbit  fidem,  PI.  E, 
124, 1  hope  he  Ul  keep  his  word  (2235). 

1697.  (2.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  a  direct  question  or  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Thus  {a.)  in  enquiries  callinjg  for  an  answer:  as,  sign!  die  auid  est,  PI. 
Am.  421,  tell  me,  what  is  there  in  the  shape  of  seal?  (1251).  Or  (*.)  in  ejacu- 
lation: as,  viden  ut  astat  furcifer?  PI.  Most,  1172,  seest  how  the  knave  is 
posing  there  t  vidCte  quaesO,  quid  potest  pecQnia,  PI.  St.  410,  see  pray  how 
all-commanding  money  is.  This  construction  occurs  oftenest  in  comedy,  and 
with  an  imperative  meaning  say,  tell,  or  look.  The  subordinate  construction 
is  the  rule  :  see  1773. 

Z698.  (3.)  The  coordinated  member  rarely  represents  a  relative  sentence 
(1816) :  as, 

urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenuCre  colOni,  V.  x,  12,  there  was  an  ancient 
town,  which  Tyrian  settlers  held,  est  locus,  Hesperiam  OrSi  cOgnOmine 
dicunt,  V.  I,  530,  there  is  a  place,  the  Greeks  by  name  Hesperia  call,  imitated 
from  est  locus  Hesperiam  quam  mortaiSs  perhibSbant,  £.  in  Macrob. 
Sat.  6,  I,  there  is  a  place  which  sons  of  men  Hesperia  called. 
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1699^1702.]    Sentences:  The  Coordinate  Sentence. 


1699.  (4.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  a  subordinate  tempo- 
ral member :  as, 

vCnit  hiemps,  teritur  SicuOnia  bSca  trapStis,  V.  G.  2,  519,  has  wintrr 
comey  in  mills  is  Sicyon*s  olive  ground  ( 1S60).  vix  prOram  attigerat,  rumpit 
SStumia  fOnem,  V.  12,  650,  scarce  had  he  touched  the  prow^  Saturnia  snaps 
the  rope,  i.  e.  cum  rumpit  (1869).  ItlcCbat  iam  ferC,  prScSdit  in  medium, 
^-  Sf  94»  'I  ^^  j^^l  about  (ight^  when  he  presents  himself  before  them,  fuit 
Ornandus  in  ManiliS  l€ge  PompCius;  temperStS  6r2ti9ne  Smandi 
c6piam  persecQti  sumus,  O.  102,  when  I  /tad  to  glorify  Pompey  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Manilius  law,  I  went  through  the  ample  material  for  glorification  in 
moderate  language. 

Z700.  (5.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  member 
with  ut,  expressing  result  (1965) :  as, 

iam  faxO  sciCs,  T.  Eu.  663,  I'll  let  yon  know  at  once^  i.  e.  scifis  (1712)  or 
ut  scias  (1965).  iam  faxO  hie  erunt,  PI.  B,  71$,  1*11  warrant  they  shall 
soon  be  here,  adeO  rCs  rediit,  adulCscentulus  victus  est,  T.  Hau.  113, 
things  came  to  such  a  pass  the  youngster  was  put  down.  cCtera  d€  genere 
hOc,  ade5  sunt  multa,  loquScem  dClassSre  valent  Fabium,  H.  ^.  i,  i,  11, 
the  other  cases  of  the  hind,  so  plentiful  are  they,  might  tire  the  gabbling  Fabius 
out.  ita  haec  Qmore  tigna  patent,  nOn  videor  mihi  sarcire  posse  aedis 
meSs,  PI.  Mat.  146,  so  sopping  rotten  are  these  joists^  I  don't  think  I  can  patch 
my  house,  ita  avidS  ingeniO  fuit,  numquam  indicfire  id  filiO  voluit  su5, 
PI.  Aul.  prol.  9,  so  niggardly  was  he,  he  d  never  point  it  out  to  his  own  son. 
tanta  incepta  rCs  est,  haud  somniculGse  hOc  agundumst,  PI.  Cap.  227^ 
so  big  a  job  have  we  begun,  not  drowsily  must  this  be  done. 

1701.  (6.)  The  coordinated  member  maybe  equivalent  to  a  conditional 
protasis:  as, 

(a.)  niiam  quis  habet,  pecUniS  opus  est,  Par,  44,  a  man  has  a  daugh- 
ter, he  needs  money,  tristis  es,  indignor,  O.  TV.  4,  3,  33,  ifymi  are  sady  I 
feel  provoked,  [b.)  si  iste  ibit,  itO;  stSbit,  astStO  simul,  PI.  Ps.  863,  if  he 
shall  move,  move  thou;  but  shall  he  stand,  stand  by  his  side,  in  caelum, 
iQsseris,  ibit,  J.  3,  78,  say  but  the  word,  he'll  mount  the  sky.  (c.)  subdiic 
cibum  anum  diem  3thl6tae,  lovem  Olympium  inplOrSbit,  TD.  2,  40, 
cut  off  an  athlete  from  his  food  just  a  day,  he  will  pray  to  Jupiter  aloft  i/i 
Olympus  (1574).  (d.)  ZCnSnem  rogCs,  respondeat  totidem  verbis,  Fin, 
4.  69,  you  may  ask  Zeno,  he  would  ans7oer  in  just  as  many  words  (1556). 
(e.)  to  quoque  m9gnam  partem  opere  in  tant5,  sineret  dolor,  Icare, 
habCrCs,  V.  6,  31,  thou  too  a  goodly  space  in  work  so  vast,  had  grief  cUlatoed, 

0  Icarus,  hadst  filled  (1559).  at  darCs  banc  vim  M.  CrassS,  in  for5  sal- 
tlret,  Off.  3,  75,  but  had  you  given  this  chance  to  Crassus,  he  would  have 
capered  in  the  market  place  (1559).  nam  absque  tC  esset,  hodiC  num- 
quam ad  sOlem  occSsum  viverem,  PI.  Men.  1022,  for  were  it  not  for  you^ 

1  ne'er  should  live  this  blessed  day  till  set  of  sun  ( 1 560) .  (/ )  flnS  fuiss€mus, 
cSnsilium  certS  nOn  dCfuisset,  Att.  9, 6, 6,  had  we  been  together,  we  certainly 
should  not  have  lacked  a  programme  ( 1561 ). 

170a.  (7.)  The  coordinated  member  may  be  equivalent  to  a  concession : 
as, 

vincere  scis,  Hannibal,  victOriS  Qti  nescis,  L.  22,  51,  4,  though  you 
know  how  to  conquer,  Hannibal,  you  do  not  know  how  to  reap  the  good  of  victory. 
erg5  ill!  intellegunt  quid  Epicdrus  dicat,  ego  n5n  intellegO  ?  Fin.  2,  13, 
do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epicurus  means,  and  I  not  i 
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.  T^he  Intermediate  Coordinate  Sentence,  [i  703-1 707. 


Z703.  (8.)  The  coordinated  member  may  denote  efficient  cause  or  rea- 
son: as, 

peregrinus  ego  sum,  Sauream  nOn  n5vi,  PI.  As.  464, 1  am  a  stranger^ 
and  I dott^i  know  Saurea,  mulier  Ss,  aud2cter  i(!ir3s,  PI.  Am,  836,  because 
jHfu  are  a  woman,  you  are  bold  to  swear,  tacent,  satis  laudant,  T.  Eu,  476, 
t/^eir  silence  is  sufficient  praise, 

1704.  (9.)  The  coordinated  member  may  represent  the  protasis  of  a  com- 
parative sentence  with  ut  (1937) :  as, 

ita  mC  di  ament,  honestust,  T.  Eu.  474,  so  help  me  heaven,  he  is  a 
J>rop€r  man,  sollicitat,  ita  vivam,  mC  tua,  mi  TirO,  valCtQdO,  Fam,  16, 20, 
your  healthy  dear  Tiro,  keeps  me  fidgety,  as  I  hope  to  live. 


1705.  II.  The  subordinate  idea  is  often  indicated  by  the 
subjunctive  of  desire  coordinated  with  another  verb^  usually 
with  one  which  has  a  different  subject. 

Thus,  the  combination  amCs:  o^orX^t,  you  should  love  ;  it  is  right  {i^4j), 
in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole,  amCs 
oportet,  Fin.  2,  55,  //  is  right  you  should  love.  The  verb  with  which  the  sub- 
junctive is  coordmated  si>ecifies  more  exactly  the  general  idea  of  desire  con- 
tained in  the  subjunctive  itself.  The  tense  of  the  coordinate  subjunctive  is 
regulated  by  that  of  the  other  verb. 

1706.  The  negative  employed  with  coordinated  subjunctives  is  the 
adverb  ne,  not. 

Thus,  the  combination  vidC:  nC  mS  iQdSs,  j/^  to  it;  don't  you  fool  me 
(1547),  in  which  the  two  verbs  are  used  separately,  blends  into  one  whole, 
▼id€  nC  mC  IQdSs,  PI.  Cur.  325,  see  to  it  you  donUfool  me.  Similarly,  metuO : 
nC  peccet,  /  am  afraid;  let  her  not  slip  up  (1548),  becomes  metuO  n€ 
peccet,  PI.  Per,  624,  lam  afraid  she  may  slip  up.  From  its  freauent  use  in 
sentences  of  subordinate  meaning,  n9  came  at  an  early  period  to  oe  regarded 
as  a  subordinating  conjunction  also,  lest,  that  .  .  .  not,  as  well  as  an  adverb, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  less  usual  ut  n6.  Hence  members  with  nC  are 
more  conveniently  treated  under  the  head  of  subordination  (1947). 

1707.  (i.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  wishing. 
Such  are  vol5,  n5l5,  rarely  mSlS,  optO,  placet,  &c :  as, 

animum  advortSs  volO,  PI.  Cap.  388, 1  wish  you  would. pay  heed  (154S). 
quid  vis  faciam ?  T.  Hau,  846,  whcU  wilt  thou  I  should  dot  (1563).  vin 
conmQtCmus?  tuam  ego  dflcam  et  til  meam?  PI.  Tri.  59,  would  you 
like  to  roMp  ?  I  take  your  wife,  and  you  take  mine  ?  (1563).  mS15  t€  sapiCns 
hostis  metuat,  quam  stulti  civCs  laudent,  L.  22,  39,  20,  /  would  rather 
a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you,  than  stupid  fellow-cititens  admire  you  (1548). 
Coordination  is  the  rule  with  velim,  veliem,  &c.,  used  in  the  sense  of 
utinam  (1540) :  as,  dC  Mened6m5  vellem  vCrum  fuisset,  dC  rCginS  velim 
vCrum  sit,  Att,  15,  4,  4,  about  Afenedemus  I  could  wish  it  had  been  true,  about 
the  queen  I  hope  it  may  be  true.  tellQs  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat,  V.  4.  24, 
/  would  the  earth  to  deepest  depths  might  sooner  yawn.  L.  Domitius  dixit 
placSre  sib!  sententiSs  dC  singulis  ferrent,  Caes.  C.  3, 83, 3,  Domitius  said 
his  view  wets  they  should  vote  on  the  men  separately, 
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1 708-1710.]    Sentences:   The  Coordinate  Sentence. 


Z708.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  request, 
entreaty,  encouragement,  exhortation,  charge,  direction,  command.  Such 
are  precor,  ro^^O,  9rd,  pet5,  hortor,  postulO,  mone5,  cCnseO;  mandO, 
imperO,  praecipiO,  dCcemO ;  and  chiefly  in  old  Latin,  iubeO :  as, 

(a,)  reddSs  incolumem  precor,  H.  i,  3,  7,  deliver  him  up  safe  I pray^ 
reseat  finem  Orandi  facial,  i,  20,  5.  he  requests  him  to  make  an  end  0/ 
entreaty,  S  t€  id  quod  suSsti  pet9,  mS  absentem  dSfendSs,  Fam,  15.  S,  / 
ask  you  to  do  as  you  always  do^  stand  up  for  me  when  lam  away,  ndn  hortor 
solum  sed  etiam  rogO  atque  OrO,  tC  colligSs  virumque  praebeSs,  Fam. 
$.  18,  I,  /  not  only  exhort  you  ^  but  more  than  that  I  beg  and  entreat  yon,  pull 
yourself  together  and  quit  you  like  a  man,  postulO  etiam  atque  etiam  cOn- 
slderSs  quO  pr5gredi3re,  L.  3,  45,. 10,  /  charge  you  think  again  and  again 
tvhatyou  are  coming  to.  tC  mone5  videSa,  quid  agSs.  mSg^O  opere  c6n8e6, 
dCsistSs,  V.  5,  174, 1  advise  you  to  consider  whai  you  are  doing,  I  earnestly 
recommend  you  to  stop,  hunc  admonet  iter  cautC  faciat,  5,  49,  3,  he  warns 
him  he  must  pursue  his  march  with  tare,  (b.)  huic  mandat  RCm5s  adeat, 
3, 1 1,  2,  ^^  directs  him  to  go  to  the  Remans,  praecipit  Qnum  omnCs  peterent 
Indutiomarum,  5,  58,  5,  he  says  they  must  all  concentrate  their  attack  on  In' 
dutiomarus.  huic  imperat  qu28  possit  adeat  civitStCs,  4,  21,  S,  he  orders 
him  to  visit  such  communities  as  he  can,  senStus  dCcrCvit  darent  operam 
cOnsulCs  n6  quid  rCs  pQblica  detriment!  caperet,  S.  C.  29,  2,  the  senate 
decreed  the  consuls  must  see  to  it  that  the  commotiwealth  received  no  harm. 
iube  maneat,  T.  Hau,  737,  tell  her  she  must  stay.  militCs  certiOrCs  facit, 
paulisper  intermitterent  proelium,  3,  5, 3,  he  tells  the  soldiers  they  must  stop 
fighting  a  little  while,  abl,  ntintiS  patribus  urbem  R5mSnam  mflniant, 
L.  22,  49,  10,  go  tell  the  fathers  they  must  fortify  Rome  town,  dixi  equidem 
in  carcerem  iris,  PI.  St.  624,  Pm  sure  I  told  you  you  must  go  to  jail,  scribit 
LabiCnO  cum  legiOne  veniat,  5,  46,  3,  he  wxitcs  to  Labienus  he  must  come 
with  a  legion.  ICg^StiOnem  mittunt  si  velit  suOs  recipere,  obsidCs  sibi 
remittal,  3,  8,  5,  they  send  an  embassy ^  if  he  wishes  to  get  his  own  men  back^ 
he  must  send  back  the  hostages  to  them, 

1709.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  expressions  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity.  Such  are  oportet,  optumum  est,  opus  est,  decet, 
necesse  est. 

mC  ipsum  amSs  oportet,  nOn  mca,  Fin.  2,  85,  //  is  myself  you  shoidd 
love,  not  my  possessions,  quoniam  habCs  istum  equum,  aut  Smetis  opor- 
tet, aut  h6r€dit2te  possideSs,  aut  surripuerls  necesse  est,  Inv.  i,  84, 
since  you  are  in  possession  of  that  horse,  you  must  either  hax'e  bought  him  or 
inherited  him,  or  else  you  must  necessarily  haze  stolen  him,  sed  taceam 
optumum  St,  PI.'  E,  60,  but  I V  best  hold  my  tongue,  nihil  opust  resciscat, 
PI.  Mer.  1004,  she  need nU  find  it  out  at  all.  condemnStur  necesse  est, 
RA,  \i\y  be  condemned  he  needs  must. 

X710.  (4.)  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  verbs  of  permis- 
sion or  concession.  Such  are  permitt5  in  Sallust  and  Livy,  concCdO,  also 
sinO,  mostly  in  the  imperative,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  and  poetry,  and  the  im- 
personal licet:  as, 

supplCmentum  scrlberent  cOnsulCs,  permissum,  L.  27,  22, 11,  leai'c 
7uas  given  that  the  consuls  might  fill  up  the  army,  sine  sciam,  L.  2,  40,  5, 
let  me  know,  sine  modo  adveniat  senex,  PI.  Afost,  1 1,  let  but  the  old  man 
come,  fremant  omnSs  licet,  dicam  ^uod  sentiO,  DO.  i,  195,  though 
everybody  may  gro7vl,  1 7vill  say  what  I  think. 
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17x1.  (5.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  the  imperative 
cav£,  cavStO,  cavCte,  beware^  used  in  the  sense  of  ne.(i585):  as, 

cav6  faciSs,  Att.  13,  33,  4,  dorCt  do  it,  cave  dirumpStis,  PI.  Poai.prol, 
117,  don*t  break  it  off  (1075).    Often,  however,  with  nC. 

17x3.  (6.)  The  subjunctive  is  often  coordinated  with  verbs  of  giving, 
persuading,  accomplishing,  taking  care.  In  this  case  the  subjunctive  has  the 
meaning  of  purpose  or  result.  Such  are  the  imperative  cedo,  and  dO,  per- 
SttSdeO,  impetrO,  cQrO,  also  faciO,  particularly  fac  and  facitO :  as, 

cede  bibam,  PI.  Most.  373,  ^^rve  me  to  drink,  date  bibat  tibicini,  PI.  St. 
757,  give  the  piper  to  drink,  huic  Sp.  Albinus  persuSdet  rCgnum  Numi- 
diae  S  senfttQ  petat,  S.  /.  35,  2,  Albinus  induces  him  to  ask  of  the  senate  the 
throne  of  Numidia.  tandem  inpetr2vi  abiret,  PI.  Tri.  591,  <t/  last  I've  coaxed 
him  to  clear  out.  fac  sciam,  Fam.  7, 16,  3,  let  me  know.  fax9  sciSs,  PI.  Men. 
644,  r II  let  you  know^  much  oftener  sciCs  or  scibis  (1700).  fac  bellus 
revertfire,  Fam,  16,  18,  i,  mind  you  come  back  a  beauty  (1579). 

1713.  A  subjunctive  is  now  and  then  loosely  coordinated  with 
verbs  in  general,  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  action  :  as, 

evocSte  hQc  SOsiam,  BlepharOnem  arcCssat,  PI.  Am.  949,  call  Sosia 
here,  let  him  fetch  Blepharo.  cUrC  advorsum  fSbul2bor,  hie  auscultet 
quae  loquar,  PI.  Am.  300,  /  7/  speak  distinctly  face  to  face,  that  he  may  hear 
what  I  shall  say.  operam  banc  subrupui  tibi,  ex  mC  scirCs,  PI.  Am.  523, 
I  did  this  secretly  for  you^  that  you  might  learn  from  me.  manibus  date  Ulia 
plSnis,  purpureas  spargam  flOrCs,  V.  6, 883,  lilies  in  handfuls  give,  I  fain 
would  scatter  purple  flowers,  that  is,  that  I  may  scatter. 


THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE,  OR  SUBORDINATION. 

17 14.  In  a  complex  sentence,  that  is  one  consisting 

of  a  main  and  a  subordinate  sentence,  the  subordinate 

member  is  introduced  by  some  subordinating  word: 

such  are, 

I.  Interrogative  words,  in  indirect  (questions;  IL  Relative  pro- 
nouns; III.  Relative  conjunctive  particles,  or  conjunctive  particles 
not  of  relative  origin. 

17x5.  Subordinate  sentences  may  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
usuallv  as  subject  or  as  object ;  of  an  attributive ;  or  of  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  adjunct :  as, 

(tf.)  eSdem  nocte  accidit  ut  esset  IQna  plCna,  4,  29,  i,  it  came  to  pass 
the  same  night  that  there  was  a  fill  moon.  videO  quid  agSs,  Fnm.  16,  17, 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  (b.)  fundus  qui  est  in  agrO,  qui  Sablnus 
vocatur,  eum  meum  esse  9iO,  Mur,  26,  the  estate  lohich  is  in  the  territory 
which  is  coiled  Sabine,  that  I  maintain  is  mine,  lawyers'  wordiness  for  fundus 
Sabinus.  (c.)  cum  advesperSsceret,  ad  p5ntem  Mulvium  pervCnCrunt, 
C*  3,  5,  when  it  was  getting  dark,  they  reached  the  Mulvius  bridge ^  \,  e.  ve»» 
peri,  or  prfmO  vespere. 
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17x6.  Subordinate  sentences  which  express  time  or  place,  are  called  Tetn- 
poral  or  Local  sentences;  comparison  or  manner,  Comparative  or  Modal  sen- 
tences ;  condition,  cause,  or  concession,  Cottditional^  Causal^  or  Concessive 
sentences;  purpose, /^<>i<7/ sentences;  result.  Consecutive  9itVi\itVi<ct&, 

iTiT*  In  a  main  sentence,  the  indicative  present,  future,  and 
future  perfect,  and  the  imperative,  are  called  Primary  Tenses  / 
the  indicative  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  and 
the  infinitive  of  intimation,  are  called  Secondary  Tenses,  The 
perfect  definite  and  the  present  of  vivid  narration  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  primary  tenses,  oftener  as  secondary  tenses. 

17x8.  Verbs  which  have  an  implication  of  futurity,  such  as  those  meaning  can^ 
ought,  tnusi,  &c.,  with  an  infinitive,  also  subjunctives  of  wish  (1540)  or  of  exhorta> 
tion  (1547),  may  be  called  Virtual  Futures, 

X7X9.  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  serves  as  a  main  sentence :  see  X762 ; 
sometimes  a  noun  of  the  verb :  see  1766. 


MOOD  OF  THE   SUBORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

1720.  The  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  are  both  used  in  subor- 
dinate sentences,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
words  of  subordination.  Some  general  uses  may  be  mentioned  col- 
lectively here. 


THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

1721.  The  indicative  is  ordinarily  used  in  sentences  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  causal  conjunctive  word 
other  than  cum. 

pOntem,  qui  erat  ad  QenSvaixi,  iubet  rescind!,  i,  7^2,  he  orders  the 
bridge  which  was  near  Geneva  torn  up.  concSdO,  quia  necesse  est,  RA. 
I45»  ^  g'y^  «A  because  I  have  to.  In  sentences  of  this  class,  however,  the 
subjunctive  is  often  required,  particularly  in  indirect  discourse  (1722),  or  in 
cases  of  attraction  (1728). 


THE   SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Indirect  Discourse  and  op 
Attraction. 

1722.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  relative,  causal, 
temporal,  and  conditional  sentences  in  indirect  discourse, 
and  in  cases  of  attraction. 
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1723.  A  direct  quotation  or  question  gives  the  words  of  the  original 
speaker  without  alteration.  When  the  original  words  of  a  quotation  or 
question  are  changed  to  conform  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in 
which  they  are  quoted,  it  is  called  Indirect  Discourse, 

1724.  In  the  complete  form  of  indirect  discourse,  the  sub- 
junctive is  subordinate  to  an  infinitive  or  an  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  dependent  on  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  (2175)  :  as, 

negat  EpicQrus  iQcande  posse  vi^,  nisi  cum  virttkte  vivStur,  TD, 

3,  49,  Epicurus  avers  there  is  fw  living  happily,  without  living  virtuously  ; 
directly,  iilcundC  vivi  nOn  potest,  nisi  cum  virttkte  vivitur.  SScratCs 
dicere  soUbat,  omnCs  in  eO  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  CloquentSs,  DO, 
I,  63,  Socrates  used  to  maintain  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  a  matter 
they  knew  ;  directly,  omnCs  in  eO  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  CloquentCs. 

1725.  The  idea  of  saying  or  thinking  is  often  not  formally  ex- 
pressed in  the  main  sentence,  and  the  indirect  discourse  is  intimated 
Dy  the  subordinate  subjunctive  only:  as, 

nocta  ambulSbat  in  pQblicO  ThemistoclSs,  quod  somnum  capere 
nOn  posset,  TD,  4, 44,  Themistocles  used  to  loalk  t/te  streets  nights,  *  because  he 
could  not  sleep*  given  as  Themistocles's  reason ;  the  writer's  would  be  pote« 
rat.  Paetus  omnSs  librOs,  quOs  frSter  suus  reliquisset,  mihl  dOnSvit, 
Alt.  2,  I,  12,  Paetus  made  me  a  present  0/ all  the  books  'that  his  brother  had 
left*    dum  rCliquae  nSv6s  eO  convenirent,  in  ancoris  ezpect2vit,  4,  23, 

4,  he  waited  at  anchor  till  the  rest  of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (2005). 
pervCnit  priusquam  PompCius  sentire  posset,  Caes.  C.  3,  67,  \,  he  got 
there  before  Pompey  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  coming  (igig).  XerxSs 
praemmm  prOposuit,  qui  invCnisset  novam  voluptStem,  TD.  5,  20, 
Xerxes  offered  a  retoard  to  anybody  who  should  devise  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment (2110). 

1726.  A  speaker  or  writer  may  quote  his  own  thoughts  in  the  indirect  form,  like 
another  person's :  as,  haec  tibi  dictlbam  post  f Snum  putre  VacUnae,  ex- 
cepts Guod  nOn  simul  essCs,  cCtera  laetus,  H.  E,  i,  10,  i^  I  write  thee  this 
behind  Kacuna's  mouldering  pile,  in  all  else  wellj  except  that  thou  ^rt  not  here  the 
while  (1601). 

1727.  Instead  of  an  intimation  of  indirect  discourse  by  a  mere  subjunctive,  a  verb 
of  thinking  or  saying  is  sometimes  introduced  by  qui,  or  especially  quod,  sometimes 
by  cum,  and  put  illogically  itself  in  the  subjunctive :  as,  litterSs,  quSs  mC  sibi 
misisse  diceret,  recitSvit,  Ph,  2,  7,  lu  read  cff  a  letter,  which  he  said  1  sent 
him,  i,t.  qu3s  misissem.  impetrSre  nOn  potui,  quod  rCligiSne  sS  im- 
pediri  dicer  ent,  Sulpidus  in  Fam,  4, 12,  3,  /  could  not  get  leave,  because  they  said 
they  were  hampered  by  relirious  scrufle,  i.  e.  quod  impedirentur.  cum  dice- 
ret,  DN.  3, 83,  saying  as  he  did.  This  construction  is  common  in  Cicero,  somewhat 
so  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Sallust. 

Z728.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  sentences  expressing  an  essential 
part  of  the  thought,  which  are  subordinate  to  another  subjunctive,  or 
to  an  infinitive.  This  is  called  the  Subjunctive  of  Attraction^  or  oj 
Assimilation:  as, 
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vereor  nC,  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem,  au^eatn,  Ltg,  i,  12,  lam 
afraid  I  may  make  the  work  harder^  while  I  am  aiming  to  make  it  less,  si 
85158  e58  dicerCs  miserSs,  quibus  moriendum  esset,  nCminem  e5ruin, 
qui  vivcrent  excipere8,  TD,  i,  9,  if  you  should  pronounce  only  such  peopU 
unhappy  as  had  to  die^  you  would  not  except  one  of  those  who  were  living. 
m5s  e8t  SyrlcQsfs,  ut  si  qu3  dC  rC  ad  senStum  referStur,  dicat  8enten- 
tiam  qui  vclit,  K  4,  142,  //  is  the  custom  at  Syracuse,  that  if  any  question  is 
discussed  in  the  senate,  anybody  who  pleases  may  express  his  opinion,  sapiCns 
n5n  dubitat,  si  ita  melius  sit,  migrSre  dC  vitS,  Fin,  i,  62,  the  sage  does  noi 
hesitate,  if  this  be  the  better  cottrse,  to  withdraw  from  life,  xnSs  est  AthCnis 
laudSri  in  c5nti5ne  e5s,  qui  sint  in  proeliis  interfecti,  O.  151, 1/  i>  the 
custom  in  Athens  to  eulogite  in  public  assembly  such  as  have  fallen  in  action, 

1729.  The  indicative  is  kept  in  subordinate  statements  added  or  vouched 
for  by  the  person  reporting,  and  also  in  circumlocutions  equivalent  to  a 
substantive:  as, 

nQntiStum  est  Ariovistum  ad  occupandum  VesontiSnem,  quod  est 
oppidum  mSximum  SCquan5rum,  contendere,  i,  iS,  i,  //  wcu  reported  that 
Ariovistus  was  pressing  on  to  seize  Vesontio,  which  is  the  most  constJerable  town 
of  the  Sequans.  prtldentissima  civitis  AthCniCnsium,  dum  ea  rCrum 
potita  est,  f uisse  trSditur,  RA,  70,  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  passing  wise, 
as  long  as  she  held  the  hegemony,  vis,  quae  restant,  mC  loqui?  T.  Andr. 
195,  wilt  have  me  tell  the  rest?  i.  e.  rSlicua.  fieri  potest,  ut  id  quod  sentit 
polite  Cloqui  n5n  possit,  TD,  i,  6,  it  may  be  that  lu  cannot  express  his 
thought  in  polished  style,  i.  e.  sententiam  suam. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Repeated  Action. 

1730.  The  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  relative,  tem- 
poral, or  conditional  sentences,  to  express  action  repeated  or 
occurring  at  no  particular  time :  as, 

(a.)  neque  allter  si  faciat,  Qllam  inter  8u5s  habet  auct5ritStem,  6, 11, 
4,  and  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  never  has  any  ascendancy  at  all  over  his  people. 
With  the  present  and  perfect,  however,  this  subjunctive  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  indefinite  second  person  singular  (lojo) :  as,  bonus  sSgnior  fit, 
ubi  neglegSs,  S.  /.  31,  28,  the  good  man  always  gets  slacker,  when  you  art 
neglectful,  siquoi  mfituom  quid  dederis,  fit  pr5  propriS  perditum,  PI.  Tri, 
1050,  if  you  *ve  lent  anything  to  any  man,  *tis  not  your  own,  but  lost,  {b,)  The 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  begin  with  Catullus  and  Caesar,  and 
get  to  be  common  with  livy  and  Tacitus :  as,  si  quis  prehenderStur, 
c5ns6nsQ  militum  Cripieb2tur,  Caes.  C.  3,  no,  4,  every  time  a  man  was 
taken  up,  he  was  rescued  by  the  joint  action  of  the  rank  and  fie.  quemcum- 
que  lictor  prCndisset,  tribfinus  mitti  iubCbat,  L.  3,  11,  2,  every  man  the 
lictor  arrested,  a  tribune  would  order  released. 

The  Subjunctive  as  in  the  Simple  Sentence. 

1731.  The  subjunctive  of  wish,  of  action  conceivable,  or  of  inter- 
rogation, is  sometimes  used  in  a  subordinate  sentence  exactly  as  in 
main  sentences :  as, 
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haec  die  nltSIi  me6  scrips!,  quO  utinam  susceptus  n5n  essem,  Att. 
II,  9,  3,  this  I  have  written  on  my  birthday,  oft  which  day  I  wish  I  had  net/er 
^ert  lifted  from  the  ^ound  (1544).  ut  vide2s,  Lucr.  3,  J48,  so  that  you  can 
see  (1556).  neque  id  facid,  ut  fOrsitan  quibusdam  videar,  simuULtiOne, 
Fatn,  1 ,  3,  2,  nor  do  I  do  it,  as  perhaps  I  may  seem  to  sotne  to  do,  from  hypoc- 
risy  (1556).  etiamst  paucis  v5s  quod  monitOs  voluerim,  PI.  Cap.  53, 
there'*s  one  point  more,  on  which  I\i  have  you  briefly  warned  (i^^),  erant 
liusmodi  sitQs  oppid5nixn,  ut  neque  pedibus  aditum  habCrent  neque 
nSvibus,  quod  minuente  aestQ  nSvCs  in  vadis  adflictSrentur,  3,  12,  i, 
the  tauffts  were  so  situated  that  there  loas  no  access  to  them  by  land,  nor  by  boat 
either,  deeause  at  ebb  tide  vessels  would  pound  on  the  shoals  (1559).  vix  erat 
hOc  ixnper2tum,  cum  ilium  spoliatum  vidCrSs,  V,  4,  86,  hardly  was  the 
order  from  his  lips,  when  you  might  have  seen  the  man  stript  (i  559).  quO  mS 
vertani  nesciO,  Clu,  4,  Ido9^t  know  which  way  to  turn  (1563). 


TENSE  OF  THE  SUBORDINATE  SENTENCE. 

THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

X732.  I.  The  tense  of  a  subordinate  indicative  often  indicates 
a  close  relation  of  time  with  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  repeated  contemporaneous  or  antecedent 
action.  The  subordinate  sentence  in  such  combinations  is  said 
to  have  Rdatrve  time. 

1733.  (i.)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express  ac- 
tion concurrent  with  the  main  action*  Two  concurrent  sentences 
are  usually  put  in  the  same  tense. 

Concurrent  action  is  said  to  be  (a.)  congruent,  when  two  actions  merely 
cover  the  same  time:  as,  dum  legO,  adsentior,  TD,  i,  24,  at  long  as  I  am 
readings  I  assent,  dum  necesse  erat,  flnus  omnia  poterat,  RA.  139,  so 
long  as  it  had  to  be,  one  man  controlled  the  world,  dum  Latinae  loquentur 
litterae,  quercus  huic  locO  nOn  deerit,  Leg,  1,  2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature 
has  the  gift  of  speech,  this  spot  will  not  lack  its  oak,  vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene, 
T.  Hec,  461,  he  lived  well  all  the  time  he  lived,  quoad  potuit,  fortissimS 
restitit,  4,  12,  5,  as  long  as  he  could,  he  made  a  manful  stand.  Or  (b,)  coinci- 
dent, when  one  action  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  other :  as,  cum  tacent, 
cl3mant,  C.\,2i,  while  they  are  dumb,  they  cry  out,  i.  e.  their  silence  is  as 
telling  as  a  shout.  fCcisti  mihl  pergr3tum,  quod  SerSpiSnis  librum 
misisti,  Att.  2, 4,  i^you  have  obliged  me  very  much  by  sending  Serapids  book. 

1734.  (2.)  The  subordinate  indicative  tense  may  express 
action  contemporaneous,  antecedent,  or  subsequent,  in  relation 
to  the  main  action. 

I735«  (<»•)  Action  contemporaneous  with  a  main  present  is  e?c- 
pressed  by  a  present,  with  a  main  future  or  virtual  future,  by  a  future, 
with  a  main  secondary  tense  by  an  imperfect:  as, 
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quod  est,  eO  decet  Qti,  CM.  27,  what  you  kave,  that  yait  should  avail 
yourself  of.  hOrolos^ium  mittam,  si  erit  sUdum,  Fam.  16,  18,  3,  /  will 
send  the  clock,  if  it  is  pleasant  (1625).  paulStim  dabis,  si  sapiCs,  T.  Hau. 
^yo^you^ll  givein  driOlets.if  you  are  wise,  cum  relazSre  anim6s  volent, 
caveant  intemperantiam.  Off.  i,  122,  when  they  want  to  unbend^  let  them 
beware  of  excess  (1625 ;  17 18).  omnia  deerant,  quae  ad  reficiendSs  nSv6s 
erant  ilsui,  4,  29,  4,  they  were  out  of  everything  that  was  serviceable  for  re- 
pairing their  vessels. 

1736.  (b.)  Action  antecedent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by  a 
perfect,  to  a  main  future  or  virtual  future  by  a  future  perfect,  to  a  main 
secondary  tense  by  a  pluperfect:  as» 

quOcumque  aspezisti  tuae  tlbl  occurrunt  iniQriae,  Par.  18,  wherever 
you  turn  your  gate,  you  are  cotifronted  by  your  awn  abominable  acts,  cum 
posui  Ubrum,  adsSnsiO  omnis  ClSbitur,  TD.  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book^ 
all  assent  melts  away  (i860),  quicquid  fCceris,  adprobSb5,  Fam.  3,  3,  2, 
no  matter  what  you  do,  I  shall  think  it  well  (1626).  ut  quisque  istius  ani- 
mum  offenderat,  in  lautumils  statim  conici€b3tur,  V.  5, 143,0//^  man  that 
wounded  his  sensibilities  was  always  flung  into  the  quarries  without  any  ado. 

'737*  (^*)  Action  subsequent  to  a  main  present  is  expressed  by 
the  future  participle  with  a  present  form  of  aom,  to  a  main  future  or 
virtual  future  by  the  future  participle  with  a  future  form  of  sum,  and 
to  a  main  secondary  tense  by  the  future  participle  with  an  imperfect 
form  of  sum :  as, 

decern  dies  sunt  ante  IQdSs,  quOs  Cn.  PompCius  factHrus  est,  V. 
a.pr.  31,  there  are  ten  days  before  the  shows  whicn  Pompey  is  to  manage. 
attent5s  faciCmus,  si  d6m5nstrSbimus  ea,  quae  dictaii  erimus,  mSgna 
esse,  Itrv.  1,  23,  we  shall  make  people  attentive  if  we  show  that  what  ue  are 
going  to  say  is  important.  rCx,  quia  nOn  interfutUrus  n2vfiU  cert2mini 
erat,  MSg^Csiam  concessit,  L.  36,  43,  9,  as  the  king  was  not  to  have  a  hatul 
in  the  actioti  at  sea,  he  moved  off  to  Magnesia, 

1738.  II.  A  subordinate  indicative  tense  is  said  to  be  Inde- 
pendent  when  it  simply  expresses  time  of  its  own,  without  any 
close  relation  to  the  time  of  the  main  action. 

Such  independent  tenses  may  denote  general  present  action :  as,  Ibam 
f5rtc  via  sacra,  sicut  mens  est  mOs,  If.  S.  i,  9,  i,  in  Sacred  Street,  as  is 
my  wont,  I  happened  to  be  promenading  (relatively,  erat  m5s,  I735)«  n6n 
mC  appeliabis,  si  sapis,  rl.  Most.  515,  you  woft*t  address  me,  if  you  have 
sense  (relatively,  si  sapiCs,  1735).  Or  past  action,  cither  continuous,  com- 
pleted, or  indefinite :  as,  ut  m5s  fuit  Bfth^niae  rSgibus,  lectica  ferSba- 
tur,  V.  5,  27,  he  regularly  rode  in  a  litter,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  despots  of 
Bithynia  ;  here  fuit  denotes  action  simply  as  i>ast,  without  further  definition 
of  time  (1603),  whereas  erat,  relative  to  the  time  of  ferCbatur,  would  imply 
which  was  then  the  practice  (1595). 

1739.  With  dum,  in  the  time  while,  an  independent  present  is  used :  see 
1995.  With  postquam,  &c.,  after,  an  independent  perfect  is  used  of  a  single 
action;  see  1925. 
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Tense  of  the  Subordinate  Sentence.  [  1 740-1 746. 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

1740.  Subordinate  subjunctive  sentences  were  originally  independent 
coordinate  sentences,  in  the  tense  required  to  express  the  thought.  By 
decrees  the  subordinate  sentence  blended  closely  with  the  main  sentence, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  was  regarded  as  one  whole. 

1741.  I.  The  time  of  the  subordinate  subjunctive  is  usually 
Relative^  that  is  either  contemporaneous,  antecedent,  or  subse- 
quent, in  relation  to  that  of  the  main  action. 

1742.  Action  contemporaneous  with  the  main  action  is  expressed 
by  a  present  or  imperfect  subjunctive.  Action  antecedent  is  expressed 
by  a  perfect  or  a  pluperfect  subjunctive.  Action  subsequent  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  sim  or  of  essem. 

Z743.  Subordinate  sentences  with  verbs  of  will  or  aim,  with  verbs  of  fear,  also  final 
sentences  and  many  consecutive  sentences  are  expressed  in  Latin  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  main  action,  not  as  subsequent  to  it. 

1744.  II.  The  main  and  subordinate  sentences  may  express 
wholly  different  spheres  of  time  by  tenses  not  commonly  used  to- 
gether, when  the  thought  requires  it.  In  such  cases  the  tense  of  the 
subordinate  member  is  called  Independent^  like  the  analogous  tenses 
of  the  indicative  (1738). 

Z745.  The  use  of  subordinate  subjunctive  tenses  relatively  to  the  main 
tense,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sequence  of  Tenses^  is  as  lollows  : 

Tense  subordinate  to  an  Indicative. 

1746.  (i.)  The  present,  or  perfect  subjunctive,  or 
the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  sim,  is  used  in 
sentences  subordinate  to  a  primary  tense  (171 7):  as, 

(a.)  te  hortor,  ut  R5mam  pergSs,  QFr.  i,  3,  4,  /  urge  you  to  repair  to 
Rome,  cUrS,  ut  quam  primum  veniSs,  Fam,  4,  10,  i,  mind  that  you  come 
as  soon  cu  you  can.  ego  quid  accSperim  8ci5,  RA,  58, 1  know  what  I  have 
received,  quam  sum  soUicitus  quidnam  futUrum  sit,  Ait.  8,  6,  3,  how 
anxious  I  am  to  know  what  in  the  world  is  to  come.  (^.)  in  eum  locum  r€s 
dCducta  est  ut  salvi  esse  nequeSmus,  Fam,  16, 12,  i,  to  such  afass  has  it 
come  that  we  cannot  be  saved,  an  oblitus  es  quid  initio  dixenm?  DN. 
2,  2,  have  you  possibly  forgotten  what  I  said  at  the  start  ?  quoniam  in  earn 
ratiOnem  vitae  n5s  lOxtUna  dSdUzit,  ut  sempitemus  sermO  dC  nObis 
futurus  sit,  caveSmus,  QFr,  i,  i,  38,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
walk  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  etemaily  talked  about^  let  us  be  on  our  guard, 
{c.)  efficiam,  ut  inteUegStis,  Clu,  7,  /will  see  that  you  understand,  dicent 
quid  statuerint,  V.  2,  it v^^  they  will  tell  what  they  decided  on.  quae  fuerit 
causa,  mox  vider5,  Fin.  i,  35,  what  the  reason  was  I  7von*t  consider  till  by 
and  by  (1630).  tS  diaertum  putSbO,  si  ostenderis  qU5  modO  sis  eOs  inter 
sicSriOs  dSfSnsUnis,  Ph.  2, 8, 1  shall  think  you  a  moit  effective  speaker,  if  you 
show  how  you  are  going  to  defend  them  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
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I747«  (2-)  The  imperfect,  or  pluperfect  subjunctive, 
or  the  future  participle  with  a  form  of  essem,  is  used 
in  sentences  subordinate  to  a  secondary  tense  (171  7)  : 
as, 

{a.)  his  r6bu8  fiSbat,  ut  minus  I5t6  vagSrentur,  1,2,  4^  so  it  came  to /^ss 
that  they  did  not  roam  round  much,    docibat,  ut  tOtius  Galliae  principS- 
turn  Aedui  tenuissent,  i,  43,  6,  he  showed  how  the  Aeduans  had  htui  /A^ 
mastery  over  ail  Gaui,    Flaccus  quid  alii  posteS  f  actOri  essent  scire  nOn 
poterat,  Fi.  33,  Maccus  could  not  tell  what  other  people  would  do  in  thefuiur-e. 
\b.)  is  civitSti  persuSsit,  ut  dC  finibus  suis  cum  omnibus  cOpiis  exirent, 
I,  2,  ly  this  man  prevailed  on  his  community  to  emigrate  from  their  place  4f/ 
abode ^  bag  and  baggage,    quSs  ris  in  HispSnifi  gessisset,  disseruity  L.  28, 
38,  2,  he  discoursed  on  his  military  career  in  Spain,     an  Lacedaemonii 
quaesivSrunt  num  sS  esset  mori  prohibitQrus  ?  TD,  5,  42,  did  the  Spar- 
tans ask  whether  he  was  going  to  prevent  them  from  dying  f    \c.)  Ariovistos 
tantds  sibf  spiritfis  sQmpserat,  ut  ferendus  n5n  vid6r8tur,  i»  33,  ^  Ario- 
vistus  had  put  on  stick  high  and  mighty  airs  that  he  seemed  intolercMe.     hiC 
pSgus,  cum  dom5  ezisset  patrum  nostr5rum  memoriS.  L».   Cassium 
c5nsulem  interfScerat,  i,  12^  ^  this  canton^  sdtlying  out  from  home  in  our 
fathers*  recollection,  had  put  Ccusius,  the  consul^  to  death,    illud  quod  mihf 
eztrCmum  prOposueram,  cum  essem  de  belli  genere  dictQnis, //l  17,  the 
point  I  had  resented  till  the  end,  when  I  was  going  to  discourse  on  the  character 
of  the  war, 

1748.  With  any  kind  of  a  secondary  main  sentence,  a  subordinate  general 
truth  usually  stanas  in  the  past,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom :  as, 

hie  cOgnSsci  licuit,  quantum  esset  hominibus  praesidii  in  animi 
firmitHdine,  Caes.  C.  3, 28, 4,  here  there  was  a  chance  to  learn  what  a  bulwark 
man  has  in  courage.     In  the  direct  form  est  (1588). 

Z749.  A  subsequent  relation  is  sometimes  loosely  suggested  by  a  simple  subjunc- 
tive; necessarily  so  with  verbs  which  lack  the  future  participle,  or  which  are  in  the 
passive:  as,  sum  soUicitus  quidnam  d6  prOvinciis  dScemStur,  Pam,  3, 11, 
I,  /  am  anxious  to  see  what  in  the  world  may  be  decided  on  about  the  provinces, 

17^0.  In  a  sin^^le  example,  a  future  perfect  of  resulting  state  is  represented  in 
subordmation  as  follows :  nee  dubitO  quin  cOnf ecta  iam  rSs  futfira  sit,  Pam. 
6,  12,  \^  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  job  will  soon  be  completely  finished  up,  directly, 
sine  dubiO  cOnfecta  iam  r6s  erit. 

1751*  ('•)  An  imperfect  subjunctive  expressing  a  particular  past  result, 
cause,  reason,  &c.,  is  sometimes  connected  with  a  main  general  present  tense 
(1744):  as, 

ctlius  praecepti  tanta  vis  est,  ut  ea  DelphicO  de5  tribuerCtur,  Leg, 

1,  58,  the  poioer  of  this  rule  is  so  mighty  that  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Delphic  god . 
cQius  r£i  tanta  est  vis,  ut  Ithacam  illam  sapientissimus  vir  immorUli- 
tSti  antepSneret,  DO.  i,  196,  j^  irresistible  is  the  power  of  this  sentiment  that 
the  shrewdest  of  men  l<n*ed  his  little  Ithaca  better  than  life  eternal ;  of  UHzes. 
laudantur  OrStSres  veterCs  quod  crimina  diluere  dilQcidS  solCrent,  V. 

2,  191,  the  orators  of  'old  are  admired  *  because  they  were  always  clear  in  ex- 
plaining accusations  away,*  The  secondary  sequence  is  also  sometimes  ex- 
ceptionally used  with  ordinary  presents. 
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1752.  (2.)  The  present  of  vivid  narration  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  secondary  tense,  especially  when  the  subordinate  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  regularly  with  narrative  cum.  Sometimes  however  as  a 
primary  tense :  as, 

{a.)  servis  suis  Rubrius,  ut  iSnuam  clauderent,  imperat,  V.  i,  66, 
Ruhrius  orders  his  slaves  to  shut  the  front  door,  Aedui,  cum  sC  dSfendere 
nOn  possent,  iCgfitOs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  x,  ii,  2,  the  AeduanSy  finding 
they  could  not  defend  themselves^  send  some  envoys  to  Caesar,  {b,)  hortStur, 
ut  anna  capiant,  7,  4,  4,  he  urges  them  to  fly  to  amis.  Sometimes  the  two 
sequences  stand  side  by  side,  or  a  subjunctive  of  primary  sequence  has  itself 
a  second  subordinate  subjunctive  of  secondary  sequence.  Either  sequence 
is  used  with  the  present  of  quotation  also  (1592). 

Z753.  (3.)  Subordinate  sentences  of  past  action  conceivable,  of  action 
non-occurrent,  or  dubitative  questions  of  the  past,  retain  their  past  unchanged 
with  a  main  primary  tense  :  as, 

(a.)  vCrT  simile  nOn  est,  ut  ille  monumentis  mSiOrum  pecfiniam 
antepdneret,  F.  4,  11,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  man  would  have  thought 
more  of  money  than  of  his  heirlooms^  i.  e.  nOn  antepOneret  (i559)'  {b,)  om- 
nia sic  erunt  inlGstria,  ut  ad  ea  probanda  tStam  Siciliam  testem  ad- 
hibCre  possem,  V.  5,  139,  everything  will  be  so  self-evident^  that  I  could  use 
all  Sicily  as  a  witiuss  to  prove  it  (1560).  taceO,  nC  haec  quidem  conligO, 
quae  fOrtasse  valCrent  apud  iadicem,  Ug,  30,  V II  hold  my  tongue,  I  won't 
even  gather  together  the  following  arguments,  which  might  perhaps  be  telling 
imth  a  juryman  (1560).  (c)  quaerS  S  tS  cQr  C.  Comilium  nOn  dCfen- 
derem,  Vat.  5, 1  put  the  question  to  you,  why  I  was  not  to  defend  Cornelius 
('563)- 

1754.  A  final  subjunctive  subordinate  to  a  perfect  definite  some- 
limes  has  the  primary  sequence,  but  more  commonly  the  secondary  : 
as, 

{a.)  etiamne  ad  subsellia  cum  ferrO  vCnistis,  ut  hie  iugulCtis  Sex. 
RSscium  ?  KA.  32,  have  you  actually  come  to  the  court-room  knife  in  hand, 
to  cut  Rosciuis  throat  on  the  spot  t  {b.)  n6  ignarSrCtis  esse  aliquSs  pScis 
vObis  condiciOnes,  ad  vCs  vCni,  L.  21,  13,  2,  /  have  ccme  to  you  to  let yoii 
know  that  you  have  some  chances  of  peace,  addQxi  hominem  in  qu5  satis 
facere  ezteris  nStiOnibus  possStis,  V,  a,pr,  2,  I  have  brought  up  a  man  in 
whose  person  you  can  give  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations, 

1755.  An  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
exceptionally  put  with  a  main  secondary  tense  (1744)  : 

1756.  (i.)  In  relative,  causal,  or  concessive  sentences  :  as, 

cum  in  citeris  colSniis  duQmviri  appellentur,  hi  sS  praetOrSs  appel- 
lari  volSbant,  Agr.  2,  93,  though  they  are  styled  in  all  other  colonies  7he  Two, 
these  men  wanted  to  be  styled  praetors,  qui  aduliscins  nihil  umquam  nisi 
sevCrissime  et  gravissimi  fecerit,  is  eS  aetSte  saltSvit?  D,  27,  did  the 
man  who  in  his  growing  years  itwariably  behaved  with  austere  propriety,  dance 
and  caper  round  in  his  old  age  ?  h5c  t6t6  proeliO  cum  ab  hSri  septimi  ad 
vesperum  pagnStum  sit,  Sversum  hostem  vidSre  nCmO  potuit,  i,  26,  2, 
during  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  though  the  fighting  went  on  from  an  hour 
past  noon  till  evening,  nobody  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy's  back. 
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1757.  (2.)  In  consecutive  sentences :  as, 

(rt.)  in  prOvincia  SiciliS,  quam  istc  per  triennium  ita  v€x&vit,  ot  ca 
restitui  in  antiquum  statum  nQllO  modO  possit,  V.  a.  pr.  12,  in  the  prmf- 
ince  of  Sicily i  which  the  defendant  so  effectually  tormented  three  years  runnings 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  at  all  to  its  original  estate.    priSrSs  ita  rSgnS.niiit, 
ut  omn6s  condit5r6s  partium  certS  urbis  numerentur,  L.  2,  x,  2,  sucA 
was  the  administration  of  the  monarchs  preceding,  that  they  are  all  accotenf^d 
founders  of  parts  at  least  of  Rome,     \b.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
represents  the  time  of  the  perfect  definite  :  as,  tantum  in  aerSrium  pecu- 
niae invCxit,  ut  Qnius  imperStSris  praeda  finem  attulerit  trib&tSruixi, 
Off  2,  76,  he  cofweyed  such  quantities  of  money  into  the  treasury ,  that  thep/un- 
der  turned  in  by  a  single  commander  has  put  an  end  to  tribute  for  good  a9td  all. 
e5  Qsque  sS  praebSbat  patientem  atque  impigrum,  ut  eum  nSm5  urn- 
quam  in  equ6  sedentem  viderit,  F.  5,  27,  he  shozued  himself  so  indefatigabiy 
active  that  no  human  being  has  ever  seen  him  astride  a  horse.     Sometimes  the 
time  of  the  historical  perfect :  as,  temporis  tanta  fuit  exiguitas,  ut  ad 
galeSs  induendas  tempus  dSfuerit,  2,  21,  5,  j<7  scant  was  the  time  that  t/iey 
nod  not  time  to  put  their  helmets  on.    hie  ita  qui€vit,  ut  eO  tempore  omni 
Neapoli  fuerit,  Sull.  17,  this  man  held  so  quiet  that  he  staid  all  that  time 
at  Neapolis.    In  Cicero  a  negative  subordinate  perfect  is  not  uncommon ;  an 
affirmative  one  is  very  rare.    This  construction  is  more  common  in  Nepos, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  and  is  the  prevalent  one  in  Suetonius. 

1758.  The  imperfect  only  is  used  in  complementary  sentences  with  past  verbs  of 
happening,  such  as  accidit,  contigit,  &c  (1966). 

1759.  When  two  consecutive  subjunctives  are  coordinated,  they  usually  have  the 
same  tense.  Somedmes  however  the  first  is  perfect  and  the  second  imperfect,  or  the 
reverse. 

,   1760.  (3.)  An  indirect  question  in  the  present  or  perfect  sometimes 
retains  its  original  tense  with  a  main  secondary  tense  (1744) :  as, 

hie  quantum  in  bellO  fdrtdna  possit,  cOgnQsci  potuit,  6,  35,  2,  here 
there  was  a  chance  to  see  how  potent  dame  Fortune  is  in  war.  Here  possit 
represents  potest  of  a  general  truth  (1588) ;  but  usually  general  truths  have 
the  regular  sequence  ( 1748) .  cQr  abstinuerit  spectaculO  ipse,  vari6  trahC- 
bant,  Ta.  i,  76,  why  the  emperor  did  not  go  to  the  show,  they  accounted  for  in 
this  way  and  that ,  representing  cQr  abstinuit  ?  quO  consiliS  redierim 
initiS  audistis,  post  estis  expert!.  Ph.  10,  8,  what  my  idea  was  in  coming 
bach,  you  learned  first  by  hearsay,,  afterwards  by  personal  observation,  repre- 
senting quO  cQnsiliS  redii  ? 

1761.  The  subordinate  subjunctive  has  sometimes  the  sequence  of  the  nearest 
verb,  mstead  of  that  of  its  proper  verb:  as,  cilravit,  quod  semper  in  rS  pUblica 
tenendum  est,  n5  plQrimum  valeant  pliirimi,  RP.  2,  39,  he  arranged  it  so, 
a  point  which  is  always  to  be  held  fast  in  government,  that  the  greatest  number  may 
not  have  tlu  greatest  power. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Subjunctive. 

1762.  When  the  leading  verb  is  a  subjunctive,  the  present  is  re- 
garded as  primary,  and  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  as  secondary  : 
as, 
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(a,)  ezspectO  Cius  modi  litterSs  ex  quibus  nOn  quid  fiat,  sed  quid 
futflrum  sit  sciaxn,  AU.  5,  12,  2,  /  am  expecting  a  letter  of  a  kiiui  to  let  me 
Jbnow  not  what  is  going  on,  but  what  will  be  going  on,  quid  prOficeiim  f  acifis 
xri6  velim  ccrtidrem,  Fam.  7,  io»  3,  haw  far  I  have  succeeded  I  wish  yott  ' 
vfould  let  me  know,  \b,)  quSlis  esset  n&tQra  mOntis  qui  cOgnOscerent 
misit,  I,  21,  It  he  sent  some  scouts  to  find  out  what  tfu  character  of  the  moun- 
tain was.  quid  mS  prohib€ret  Bpicflrium  esse,  si  probarem  quae  dice- 
rct»  Fin.  I,  27,  what  would  prevent  tnefrom  being  an  Epicurean,  if  I  accepted 
'u/hat  he  said?  quae  si  bis  bina  quot  essent  didicisset  BpicQrus,  cert6 
nOn  diceret,  DN.  2,  49,  Epicurus  would  certainly  not  say  this,  if  he  /tad  ever 
been  taught  how  much  twice  two  is  ( 1748). 

1^63.  An  imperfect  subjunctive  of  action  non-occurrent  at  the  present  time  lias 
occasionally  the  present  sequence :  as,  mirariris,  si  interessCs,  quS  patientifi 
valitildinem  toleret,  Plin.  Ef.  i,  22,  7,  you  would  be  amazed  to  find ^  if  you 
•were  with  him,  with  what  dogged  endurance  he  bears  up  under  his  illness.  But  the 
secondary  sequence  b  far  more  common. 

2764.  (i.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  in  independent  main  sentences  of  pro- 
hibition (1551}  or  of  action  conceivable  (1558)  is  regarded  as  a  primary 
tense :  as, 

nC  dubitaris  quia  id  mih!  futfirum  sit  antiquius,  Att.  7,  3,  2,  don*t 
entertain  any  doubt  that  this  course  will  be  preferable  in  my  eyes,  quid  n5n 
sit  citius  quam  quid  sit  dizerim,  DN,  i,  60, 1  could  sooner  tell  what  is  not, 
than  what  is. 

Z765.  (2.)  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  perfect  subjunctive  has  the  main 
sequence  when  it  represents  the  indicative  perfect  definite,  and  the  secondary 
when  it  represents  the  indicative  historical  perfect  or  the  imperfect :  as, 

(a.)  nSmO  ferC  vestrilm  est,  quin,  quern  ad  modum  captae  sint  Sy- 
rScQsae  saepe  audierit,  V.  4,  115,  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  your  number  but 
has  heard  ever  and  over  again  how  Syracuse  loas  tahen.  (b.)  qua  r6  acciderit 
ut  id  suspicar6re  quod  scribis  nesciO,  Fam.  2,  16,  i,  hoiv  it  came  to  pass 
that  you  suspected  what  you  ivrite,  /can't  imagine. 

Tense  subordinate  to  a  Noun  of  the  Verb. 

1766.  (i.)  A  subjunctive  subordinate  to  one  of  the  nouns  of  the 
verb,  except  the  perfect  infinitive  or  the  perfect  participle,  follows  the 
sequence  of  the  verb :  as, 

disinO  quaerere  cQr  Cmeris,  K  4, 10,  /  cease  to  ash  why  yen  bought. 
nCminem  tarn  amentem  fore  patavCrunt,  ut  emeret  argentum,  V.  4,  9, 
they  did  not  dream  anybody  would  be  crazy  enough  to  buy  tlate.  secQri  per- 
cuss!, adeO  torpentibus  xnetfl  qui  aderant,  ut  ni  gemitus  quidem  exau- 
diritur,  L.  28,  29,  11,  they  were  beheaded,  everybody  there  bein^  so  completely 
paralyzed  with  fear  that  not  even  a  groan  could  be  heard.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
DelphOs  missus  est  sciscitatum,  quibus  precibus  deOs  possent  piacare, 
L.  22,  57,  5,  Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  to  Delphi  to  find  out  by  what  sort  of  prayers 
they  could  get  the  ear  of  the  gods.  cupid5  incessit  animds  iuvenum  scisci- 
tandi  ad  quern  e5rum  rCgnum  esset  ventQruni,  L.  i,  56,  10,  the  youths 
were  possessed  7vith  a  desire  to  find  out  to  which  one  of  their  number  the  throne 
was  to  fall. 
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1767.  (2.)  With  a  perfect  infinitive  or  perfect  participle,  the  subordinate 
subjunctive  may  be  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  primary 
leading  verb :  as, 

satis  mih!  multa  verba  fCcisse  videor,  quS  ri  esset  hSc  bellum 
necessSrium,  IP*  27,  I  fancy  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  this  war 
is  unavoidable,  hunc  isti  Siunt,  cum  taurum  immolSvisset,  mortuuni 
concidisse,  Br,  43,  your  gentlemen  say  tluit  this  man,  after  sacrificing  a  bull^ 
tumbled  down  dead,  viStor  bene  vestitus  causa  g^assfitOri  fuisse  dicCtur 
car  ab  c5  spoliarCtur,  Fat.  34,  a  7oell-dressed  traveller  will  be  said  to  hair  been 
a  temptation  for  a  footpad  to  rob  him,  versSbor  in  rC  saepe  quaesitfi,  suf  fri- 
gia  clam  an  palam  ferre  melius  esset,  Leg,  3,  33,  /  shall  be  letorking  on  a 
question  that  lias  often  been  put,  whether  it  Tvas  better  to  vote  secretly  or  openly, 

1768,  The  sequence  with  a  perfect  infinitive  is,  however,  often  primary :  as,  hie 
si  finem  faciam  dicendi,  satis  iQdici  fCcisse  videar  cQr  secundum 
RSscium  ifldicfiri  dSbeat,  RC,  i^^  if  I  shotild  stop  speaking  here,  I  should  feel 
I  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  the  court  why  a  judgement  should  be  rendered  for 
Roscius, 

Z769.  The  secondary  sequence  is  used  with  memini,  remember^  even  when  it 
has  the  present  infinitive  (2220):  as,  L.  Metellum  memini  ita  bonis  esse 
viribus  extrCmS  tempore  aetltis,  ut  adulSscentiam  nOn  requireret, 
CM,  30, 1  can  remember  Aietellu^s  being  so  good  and  strong  in  the  very  last  part  of 
his  life  that  he  did  not  feel  the  want  of  youth. 


1770.  Sentences  with  a  subjunctive  due  to  another  subjunc- 
tive or  to  an  infinitive  are  put  as  follows : 

1771.  (i.)  Sentences  of  relative  time  express  contemporaneous, 
antecedent,  and  subsequent  action  like  corresponding  indicative  sen- 
tences, with  the  appropriate  sequence :  as, 

vereor,  ni,  dum  minuere  velim  labSrem,  augeam.  Leg,  i,  12, /am 
afraid  that  while  I  wish  to  make  the  work  less,  I  may  make  it  more,  crocodi- 
lOs  dicunt,  cum  in  terrS  partum  ididerint,  obruere  Ova,  DN,  2,  129,  they 
say  that  the  crocodile^  after  laying  on  land,  buries  her  eggs,  dicSbam  quoad 
metuerCs,  omnia  16  pr5missQrum  :  simul  ac  timCre  desissSs,  similem 
tB  futdrum  tui,  Ph,  2,  89,  /  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afraid,  you  would 
promise  everything  ;  the  moment  yon  ceased  to  fear ^  you  would  be  just  like  your- 
self, cOnstituirunt  ea,  quae  ad  proficiscendum  pertinSrent,  comparSre, 
I,  3,  I,  they  resolved  to  get  such  things  ready  as  were  necessary  for  the  march, 
erat  scriptum :  nisi  domum  reverterStur,  sS  capitis  eum  damnitGrOs, 
N.  4,  3,  4,  it  stood  written  that,  if  he  did  not  come  back  home,  they  would  con- 
demn him  to  death  (direct  form  nisi  revertSris,  damnSbimus).  iBgfiti  vCnC- 
runt,  qu!  86  ea,  quae  imperSsset,  factQr5s  poUicSrentur,  4,  22,  i,  some 
,em'oys  came^  to  engage  to  do  what  he  ordered  (direct  form  quae  imperSris, 
faciSmus).  Veneti  c0nf!d6bant  ROmSnOs  neque  fillam  facultStem 
habSre  nSvium,  neque  eOrum  locOnim  ubf  bellum  gestfiri  essent  por- 
tfls  nSvisse,  3,  19,  0,  the  Venetansfelt  asstired  that  the  Kottians  had  not  any 
proper  supply  of  ships,  and  were  ftot  acquainted  with  the  ports  in  the  places 
where  they  were  to  fight, 

177a.  (2.)  Sentences  with  independent  time  retain  the  independent  time 
in  the  subjunctive  in  primary  sequence  (1744);  in  secondary  sequence  the 
present  becomes  imperfect,  and  the  perfect  becomes  pluperfect :  as, 
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(<j.)  quamquam  opiniS  est,  eum  qui  multis  annis  ante  hSs  fuerit, 
Pisistratum,  multum  valuisse  dicendO,  Br,  27,  though  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  man  who  lived  years  and  years  before  these  people ^  Pisistratus^  was 
a  's/^ry  telling  orator  (direct  form,  qui  fuit»  1738).  dicitur,  posteS  quam 
vCnerit,  paucis  diCbus  esse  mortuus,  Cln.  175,  he  is  said  to  have  died  a 
f€'U9  days  after  he  came  (1739).  {b.)  c5gnQvit  Suib5s,  postefi  quam  pOn* 
tem  fiari  comperissent,  nCintiOs  in  omnSs  partSs  dimisisse,  4,  19,  2,  he 
nscertained  that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  the  building  of  the  bridge^  they 
had  sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction. 


THE   INDIRECT   QUESTION. 

1773.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  indirect  questions 
or  exclamations. 

Thus,  when  the  direct  question,  qui  scis,  how  do  you  know  ?  is  subor- 
dinated to  a  main  sentence,  such  as  quaer5, 1  ask^  the  scis  becomes  sciSs : 
quaerO  qui  sciSs,  HA.  V),  I  ask  haiv  you  know.  Questions  or  exclamations 
thus  subordinated  are  called  Indirect  (1723).  In  English,  indirect  questions 
are  usually  characterized  simply  by  the  position  ot  the  words,  the  subject 
standing  before  the  verb. 

1774.  The  indirect  question  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions. 
It  depends  on  verbs  or  expressions  meaning  not  only  ask^  but  also  tellf  inform, 
ascertain^  see,  hear,  know^  consider^  delibercUe,  doubt,  wonder,  fear,  &c.,  &c. 

Yes  or  No  Questions. 

1775.  Indirect  Yes  or  No  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same 
interrogative  particles  that  are  used  in  direct  questions  (1503).  But 
in  indirect  questions,  nnm  and  -ue  are  used  without  any  essential 
difference,  in  the  sense  of  whether,  if.  ii5niie  is  used  thus  only  by 
Cicero,  and  by  him  only  with  quaerS  :  as, 

quaeris  num  disertus  sit  ?  Plane.  62,  do  you  ask  whether  he  is  a  good 
speaker  f  quaesivi  c5gn5sceretne  signum,  C.  3, 10. 1  asked  if  he  recognized 
the  seed.  quaerS  n5nne  tib!  faciendum  idem  sit,  Fin.  3,  13,  Task  whether 
you  ought  not  to  do  the  same.  vidCte  num  dubitandum  vQbIs  sit,  IP.  19, 
consider  whether  you  ought  to  hone  any  hesitation, 

X776.  The  combinations  -ne  .  .  .  -ne,  and  an  .  .  .  an,  introducing  two  sepa- 
rate questions,  are  rare;  -ne  .  .  .  -nc  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry.  In  a  tew 
instances  such  questions  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  alternatives. 

X777.  A  conditional  protasis  with  si,  //i  to  see  if^  or  si  fOrte,  if  perchance,  some- 
times ^kes  the  place  of  an  indirect  question  in  expressions  or  implications  of  trial, 
hope,  or  expectation  :  as,  ib5,  visam  si  domist,  T.  Man.  170,  lUlgo  and  see  if 
he  *s  at  home.  Usually  with  the  subjunctive:  as,  exspectSbam,  si  quid  scribe- 
f€s,  j4tt.  16,  2,  4,  /was  waiting  to  see  whether  you  would  write  anything,  cir- 
cumfunduntur  hostCs,  si  quern  aditum  reperire  possent,  6,  37,  4,  the 
enemy  came  streaming  round,  to  see  iftfiey  could  find  any  way  of  getting  in, 
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Alternative  QazsTioNS. 

1778.  Indirect  alternative  questions  are  introduced  like  direct 
questions  (1519)*  But  when  the  second  member  is  negative,  it  has 
of  tener  necne  than  an  nSn :  as, 

hSc  quaerSmus,  vinim  sit  an  falsum,  Clu,  124,  let  us  ask  this  question, 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  quaesivi  S  CatilinS  in  conventii  fuisset,  necne, 
C.  2,  13,  /  asked  Catiliiu  whether  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  or  not,  pennul- 
tum  interest  utrum  perturbStiOne  animi,  an  cOnsoltS  fiat  inidria,  Off.  i, 
27,  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  wrong  be  done  in  heat  of  passion,  or 
with  deliberate  intent.  quaerS,  eum  BrQtine  similem  mSlis  an  Ant5nii, 
Fh.  10,  5,  /  ask  whether  you  would  rather  have  him  like  Brutus  or  like 
Antony, 

1779.  An  introductory  utrum  preceding  an  alternative  question  with  -ne  and 
an  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero ;  utrumne  ...  an  occurs  once  in 
Cicero,  and  twice  in  Horace  and  Tacitus  each ;  compare  1522.  After  utnim,  a  sec- 
ond alternative  is  sometimes  suppressed,  as  in  the  direct  question  (1523). 

Z78o.  -ne  in  the  second  member  on])r  of  an  alternative  question  is  rare,  and  not 
used  by  Caesar  or  Sallust :  as,  sine  sciam  captiva  mSteme  sim,  L.  2,  40,  5, 
let  me  know  wheilier  I  am  a  captive  or  a  mother, 

1781.  (i.)  A  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  second  member  only  of  an 
alternative  question  is  expressed  with  qui  sci5  an  ?  or  qui  scis  an  ?  equivalent  to 
perhaps:  as,  aui  scis  an  quae  iubeam  faciat?  T.  Eu,  y^^,  perhaps  shsUl do 
as  I  direct,  Horace  has  once  qui  scis  an,  AP,  462,  in  the  sense  oi perhaps,  and 
once  quis  scit  an,  4,  7, 17,  in  the  sense  oi  perhaps  not, 

178a.  (2.)  The  second  member  only  of  an  alternative  question  is  often 
expressed  after  baud  sci5  an,  /  don^t  know  but,  possibly,  perhaps,  with  n5n, 
nCmS,  nQllus,  &c.,  if  the  sentence  is  negative :  as,  « 

baud  sci5  an  fieri  possit,  K  3, 162,  X  dofCt  know  but  it  is  possible.  Simi- 
larly, though  not  often,  with  nesciO  an,  baud  sciam  an,  dubitO  an,  du- 
bitSlrim  an,  dubium  an,  incertum  an,  &c. :  as,  iloquentifi  nesciO  an 
babuisset  parem  nCminem,  Br,  126,  in  oratory  I  fancy  he  would  have  had 
no  peer.  This  use,  in  which  baud  sciO  an  becomes  adverbial,  and  the 
subjunctive  approaches  closely  that  of  modest  assertion,  is  principally  con- 
fined to  Cicero.  In  later  Latin,  baud  sciO  an,  &c.,  sometimes  has  a  negative 
sense,  /  donU  know  whether,  with  tUlus,  &c. 

X783.  From  Curtius  on,  an  is  used  quite  like  num  or  -ne,  in  a  single  indirect 
question,  without  implication  of  alternatives. 

X784.  Two  alternatives  are  rarely  used  without  any  interrogative  particles  at  all : 
as,  velit  n51it  scire  difficile  est,  QFr.  3,  8,  4,  will  he  nill  he,  it  is  hard  to  know, 
i.  e.  whether  he  will  or  not.    Compare  15 18. 

Pronoun  Questions. 

1785.  Indirect  pronoun  questions  are  introduced  by  the  same  pro- 
nominal words  that  are  used  in  direct  pronoun  questions  (1526) :  as, 

cOgnQscit,  quae  gerantur,  5, 48,  2,  he  ascertaim  what  is  going  on,  vidC- 
tis  ut  omnSs  d€spiciat,  RA.  135,  you  can  see  how  lie  looks  down  on  everybody. 
auid  agSls  et  ut  ti  oblectSs  scire  cupiS,  QFr.  2,  y,T,  lam  eager  to  know 
how  you  do  and  how  you  are  amusing  yourself 
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Original  Subjunctives. 

1786.  Questions  already  in  the  subjunctive  may  also  become  indi- 
rect. 

Thus,  quo  m6  vertam?  V,  5,  2,  which  way  shall  I  turn  t  (1563)  be- 
comes indirect  in  quO  m€  vertam  nesciS,  Clu.  4,  /  donU  know  which  way  I 
am  to  turn,  quid  taciam  ?  H.  ^.  2,  i,  24,  what  shall  I  do?  (1563)  becomes 
indirect  in  quid  faciam,  praescribe,  H.  ^.  2,  i,  5,  lay  down  the  law^  what 
I*mtodo,  neque  satis  cOnstSbat  quid  agerent,  3,  14,  3,  and  it  was  not  at 
ail  clear  what  they  had  best  do,  dubitSvi  bOsce  hominCs  emerem  annOn 
emerem,  PI.  Cap.  455,  /  had  my  doubts,  whether  to  buy  these  men  or  not  to 
^^(1564). 

Indicative  Questions  apparently  Indirect. 

1787.  In  old  Latin,  the  indicative  occurs  often  in  connections 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin :  as, 

die,  quia  est,  PI.  B.  558,  say,  who  is  it?  whereas  die  quia  sit  would 
mean  say  who  it  is.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  not  subordinate,  but  co- 
ordinate, usually  with  an  imperative  (1697),  or  with  some  such  expression 
as  te  ro^O,  V0I5  stire,  scin,  or  the  like.  Such  coordination  occurs  except 
tionally  m  the  classical  period :  as,  et  vidS,  quam  conversa  rSs  est,  Alt. 
8,  13,  2,  and  observe,  how  everything  is  changed,  adspice,  ut*  ingreditur,  V. 
6,  856,  see,  how  he  marches  off. 

1788.  The  indicative  is  used  with  nesoiS  followed  by  a  pronominal 
interrogative,  when  this  combination  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite 
pronoun  or  adverb :  as, 

prOdit  nesciO  quis,  T.  Ad.  635,  there  *s  some  one  coming  out.  This  is 
a  condensed  form  for  prOdit  nesciO  quis  sit,  there  */  coming  out  I  don*t  know 
who  it  is,  the  real  question,  sit,  being  suppressed,  and  nesciS  quis  acquiring 
the  meaning  of  aliquis,  somebody.  Similarly  nesciO  with  unde,  ub!,  quandO, 
quot,  &c.,  in  writers  of  all  ages.  Plautus  uses  sciO  quid,  sciO  ut,  &c., 
somewhat  in  this  way  once  or  twice  with  the  indicative :  as,  scio  quid  agO, 
B,  78,  I'm  doing  I  know  what, 

X789.  This  combination  often  expresses  admiration,  contempt,  or  regret :  as,  con- 
tendo  turn  illud  nesciO  quid  praeclSrum  solCre  ezistere.  Arch.  16,  / 
maintain  that  in  such  a  combination  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection  always  bursts  into 
being,  paulum  nesciO  quid,  RA.  iis«  an  unconsidered  trifle,  divisa  est 
sententia,  postulante  nesciO  quO,  Mil.  14.  the  question  was  divided,  on  mo- 
tion of  what  *s  his  name.    nesciO  quO  pactO,  C,  31,  unfortunately, 

X790.  The  indicative  is  used  in  like  manner  with  many  expressions,  originally 
exclamatory,  which  have  become  adverbs :  such  are  immSne  quantum,  prodi- 
giously, mirum  quantum,  wonderfully,  sSnS  quam,  immensely,  &c.,  &c.  See 
712  and  the  dictionary. 

X79Z.  Relative  constructions  often  have  the  appearance  of  indirect  questions,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  two.  Thus,  Ut  is  a  relative  in  banc  rem, 
at  factast,  Sloquar,  PI.  Am.  11 29,  77/  tell  this  thing  as  it  occurred,  i.  e.  not  how 
it  occurred.  nOstI  quae  sequuntur,  TD.  4,  77,  you  know  the  things  that  follow, 
L  e.  not  what  follows. 
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THE   RELATIVE    SENTENCE. 

1792.  Relative  sentences  are  introduced  by  relative  words,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  pronoun  qui,  who^  which,  or  that.  The 
relative  pronoun  may  be  in  any  case  required  by  the  context,  and  may 
represent  any  of  the  three  persons. 

1793.  The  relative  adverbs,  ub!,  qu5,  unde,  often  take  the  place  of  a  relatiTc 
pronoun  with  a  preposition,  chiefly  in  designations  of  place,  and  regularly  with  town 
and  island  names.  Less  frequently  of  persons,  though  unde  is  not  uncommonly  thus 
used. 

1794.  In  a  wider  sense,  sentences  introduced  by  any  relative  conjunctive  partids, 
such  as  ubi,  when^  are  sometimes  called  relative  sentences.  Such  sentences,  however, 
are  more  conveniently  treated  separately,  under  the  head  of  the  several  conjunctive 
particles. 

Z795.  (i.)  The  relative  pronoun,  like  the  English  relative  who^  wkich^ 
was  developed  from  the  interrogative.  Originally,  the  relative  sentence  pre- 
cedes, and  the  main  sentence  follows,  just  as  in  question  and  answer. 

Thus,  quae  mil  tat,  ea  corrumpit,  Fin.  i,  21,  vtheU  he  changes^  that  he 
spoilsy  is  a  modification  of  the  older  question  and  answer :  quae  mUtat  ?  ea 
torrumpit,  what  does  he  change  ?  that  he  spoils.  With  adjective  relatives,  the 
substantive  is  expressed  in  both  members,  in  old  or  formal  Latin :  as,  quae 
r€s  apud  nostrOs  nSn  erant,  eSrum  rirum  nOmina  n5n  poterant  esse 
Qsitata,  Cornif.  4,  10,  what  things  did  not  exist  among  our  countrymen,  of 
those  things  the  names  could  not  have  been  in  common  use. 

Z796.  (2.)  The  relative  sentence  may  also  come  last  As  early  as  Plaa- 
tus,  this  had  become  the  prevalent  arrangement,  and  the  substantive  of  the 
main  sentence  is  called  the  Antecedent:  as, 

Qltri  eum  locum,  quO  in  loc5  QermSni  cOnsSderant,  castris  idO- 
neum  locum  dilCgit,  l,  49,  i,  beyond  the  place  in  which  place  the  Germans  had 
established  themselves,  he  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  his  camp.  The  three  words 
di€s,  locus,  and  rCs,  are  very  commonly  expressed  thus  both  in  the  antece- 
dent and  the  relative  sentence.  This  repetition  is  rare  in  Livy,  and  disap- 
pears after  his  time. 

Z797.  In  old  Latin,  rarely  in  classical  poetry,  a  sentence  sometimes  begins  with  an 
emphasized  antecedent  put  b2fore  the  relative,  and  in  the  case  of  the  relative :  as, 
urbem  quam  statuO  vostra  est,  V.  i,  573,  the  city  which  I  found  is  yours;  for 

auam  urbem  statuO,  ea  vostra  est.    In  the  main  sentence,  is,  hie,  iste,  or 
le,  is  often  used ;  less  frequently,  as  in  this  example,  an  appellative. 

1798.  The  main  sentence  often  has  the  determinative  or  demonstrative, 
or  the  substantive,  or  both  omitted ;  as, 

(a.)  ubI  intell€xit  diem  InstSre,  qu5  diC  frOmentum  militibus  mStlri 
oport€ret,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  saw  the  day  was  drawing  nigh,  on  which  day  the 
grain  was  to  be  measured  out  to  his  men,  {b.)  qu5s  Smisimus  civis,  eOs 
MSrtis  vis  perculit,  A  fare,  17,  what  fellow-citizens  7oe  /lave  lost,  those  the  fury 
of  the  War-god  smote  down,  \c,)  Sabinus  quOs  tribfinSs  mUitum  circum 
8&  habSbat,  86  sequi  iubet,  5,  37,  i,  Sabinus  ordered  what  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers  he  had  about  him,  to  follow  him. 
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1793.  The  antecedent  is  often  omitted  when  it  is  indefinite,  or  is  obvious 
from  the  context :  as, 

sunt  qui  mirentur,  F.  i,  6,  there  be  who  vtonder,  dClCgisti  qu5s 
R5xnae  relinquerSs,  C  i,  <)ty(ni  picked  otU  people  to  leave  in  Rome,  quod 
periit,  pcriit,  PI.  Cist.  703,  gone  is  gone.  Caesar  c0g^5vit  CSnsidium, 
quod  nOn  vidisset,  prQ  vis5  sib!  rentinti9visse,  i,  22, 4,  Caesar  ascertained 
that  Considius  had  rtported  to  him  as  seen  what  he  /lad  not  seen. 

x8oo.  An  ablative  or  nominative  abstract  in  the  relative  sentence  sometimes  repre^ 
sents  an  ablative  of  manner  or  quality  omitted  from  the  main  sentence :  as,  quS  prU- 
dentiS  es,  nihil  ti  fugiet,  Pam.  11,  15,  i,  with  wfuU  sense  you  have^  nothing 
will  elude  you^  i.  e.  e5  quS  es  pradenti'S,  nihil  tS  fugiet.  spSrS,  <}uae  tua 
prQdentia  est,  tS  valSre,  Ait.  6, 9,  i,  /  hope  that^  with  vour  characteristu  caution ^ 
you  are  well,  at  Ai9x,  qu5  anim5  trSditur,  mfllies  oppetere  mortem 
quam  ilia  perpeti  mSluisset,  Off.  i.  iir  Ajax^  on  the  contrary^  with  his 
traditional  vehemence^  would  have  chosen  rather  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  to 
submit  to  such  indignities.  This  ellipsis  bsgins  with  Cicero,  and  is  found  a  few  times 
only  in  later  writers. 

Agreement  of  the  Relative. 

z8ox.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  a 

feneral  way  (10S2-1098).    For  convenience,  however,  it  may  be  set  forth 
ere  more  explicitly. 

1802.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
in  gender  and  number,  but  its  case  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands ;  as, 

HippiSs  glOriStus  est  Snulnm  quern  habSret,  pallium  qu5  amictus, 
socc5s  quibus  indtltus  esset,  sC  su3  manQ  c5nf€cisse,  DO.  3,  127, 
Ilippias  prided  himself  that  he  had  made  with  his  own  hand  the  ring  that  he 
worey  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped^  and  the  slippers  that  he  had  on. 
This  holds  of  all  relatives  with  inflected  form,  such  as  quicumque,  quSlis, 
quantus,  &c.,  &c. 

1803.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  its  gender  is  determined  like  that  of  a  predicate  adjective  (1087) :  as, 

mStres  et  liberl,  quOnim  aetSLs  misericordiam  vestram  requ!r€bat, 
V.  5, 129,  mothers  and  babies,  whose  years  would  appeal  to  your  sympathy  {\c^). 
5tium  atque  dividac,  quae  prima  mortaiCs  putant,  S.  C.  36*  4,  peace  and 
prosperity^  which  the  sons  of  men  count  chief  est  of  blessings  (1089).  f5rttlna» 
quam  n€m5  ab  incOnstantiS  ct  temeritate  sSiunget,  quae  digna  n6n 
sunt  de5,  DN.  3,  61,  fortune,  which  nobody  7vill  distinguish  from  caprice  and 
hazard,  qualities  which  are  not  befittirtg god  {ic&^).  Sometimes  the  relative 
agrees  with  the  nearest  substantive :  as,  eSs  frdgSs  atque  frfictlls,  qu5s 
terra  g^gnit,  DN.  2,  37,  the  crops,  and  the  fruits  of  the  trees  that  earth 
produces. 

Z804.  The  relative  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the 
form  of  the  antecedent :  as, 
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equitSLtum  praemittit  qui  videant,  i,  15,  \^he  sends  the  cavalry  ahead^ 
for  them  to  see  (1095).  f^nus  ex  e5  numerS,  qui  ad  caedem  parSti 
erant,  S.  /.  35, 6,  otu  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to  do  murder  ( [09O.  duo 
prSdigia,  qu5s  improbitSs  tribdnS  cQnstrictSs  addizerat,  Sest,  35,  a  pair 
of  monstrosities^  whom  their  depravity  had  delivered  over  in  irons  to  the  tribune. 
scrlba  pOntiflcis,  quOs  nunc  minOrCs  p5ntific6s  appellant,  L.  22,  57,  3,  a 
clerk  of  the  pontiff,  which  clerks  they  ccul  nowadays  lesser  pontiffs^  i.  e.  quOs 
scribes.  VCiSns  bellum  ezortum,  quibus  Sabini  arma  conianzerant, 
L.  2,  53,  I,  a  Vejan  war  broke  out^  with  wham  the  Sabines  hcLd  allied  them^ 
selves,  1.  e.  bellum  cum  VCientibus. 

2805.  A  relative  referring  to  a  proper  name  and  explanatory  appellative  com- 
bined, may  take  the  gender  of  either:  as,  flamine  RhSnO,  qui  a^rum  HelvC- 
tium  a  GermSnfs  dividit,  i,  2,  3,  h  the  river  Rhine,  which  ts  tlu  boundary 
between  Helvetians  and  Germans,  ad  flilmen  Scaldem  quod  influit  in 
Mosam,  6,  33,  3,  to  the  river  Scheldt^  that  empties  itself  into  tlu  afaas. 


1806.  With  verbs  of  indeterminate  meaning  (io'?5),  the  relative  pronoun  some- 

ies  agrees  with  the  predicate  substantive :  as,  Tn€bae  ipsae,  quod  BoeStiae 

caput  est,  L.  42,  44,  3,  Thebes  it/e/f,  which  is  the  capital  of  Boeotia.    Often,  how- 


ever, with  the  antecedent:  as,  fldmexx  quod  appellStur  Tamesis,  5,  ir,  8,  the 
river  which  is  called  the  Thames, 

Z807.  When  the  relative  is  subject,  its  verb  agrees  with  the  person  of 
the  antecedent :  as, 

haec  omnia  is  fCci,  qui  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  Fam,  12,  14,  7,  all 
this  I  did,  I  that  was  J?olabella's  bosom  friend,  ixuquos  6s,  qui  mC  tacCre 
postulSs,  T.  Jfau.  ion,  thou  art  unfair,  expecting  me  to  hold  my  tongue. 
So  also  when  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  a  possessive :  as,  cum  td  nostrl, 
qui  remSnsissQmus,  caede  tC  contentum  esse  dicCbSs,  0.1,1,  when  you 
said  yon  were  satisfied  with  murdering  us,  who  liad  staid  behind, 

z8o8.  For  an  accusative  of  the  relative  with  an  abhtive  antecedent  the  ablative  is 
rarely  used:  as,  notante  iQdice  qu5  n5sti  populd,  H.  S.  1,  6,  13,  the  Judge 
condemning — thou  know'st  who  ^- the  world.  This  represents  the  older  interroga- 
tive conception  :  notsinte  iQdice  —  qu6  ?  —  nSsti,  populO  (1795). 

z8og.  A  new  substantive  added  hi  explanation  of  an  antecedent  is  pal  after  the 
relative,  and  in  the  same  case :  as,  ad  AmSnum  contend!,  qui  mSns  erat 
hostium  pl6nus,  Att,  ?,  20,  3,  /  pushed  on  to  Amanus,  a  mountain  that  was 
packed  with  the  enemy.     This  use  begins  with  Cicero ;  but  from  Livy  on,  the  ex- 

Slanatory  word  is  also  put  as  an  appositive,  with  the  relative  following :  as,  Decius 
ff  agius,  vir  cui  nihil  difuit,  L.  23,  7,  4,  Afagius,  a  man  that  lacked  nothing, 

18x0.  An  adjective,  espedally  a  comparative,  superlative,  or  numeral, 
explanatory  of  a  substantive  in  the  main  sentence,  is  often  put  in  the  relative 
sentence:  as, 

paias  Quae  perpetua  intercSdCbat  R5m9n5s  ad  insequendum  tar- 
dSlbat,  7,  26,  2,  a  morass,  that  lay  unbroken  between,  hindered  the  Romans  from 
pursuit. 

181 1.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  substance  of  a  sentence,  the 
neuter  qnod  is  used,  or  more  commonly  id  quod,  either  usually  in 
parenthesis:  as, 
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inteUegitur,  id  quod  iam  ante  disd,  imprQdente  L.  SQlia  scelera 
limec  fieri,  RA,  2^,  il  is  p/atu,  as  I  have  said  once  before ^  that  these  crimes  are 
catnniitted  without  the  cogniuutce  of  Sulla.  In  continuations,  quae  rSs :  as, 
n&vCs  removCri  iQssit,  auae  rCs  m&gnS  Gsul  nostris  fuit,  4,  25,  i,  he 
ordered  the  vessels  to  be  withdrawn^  a  course  which  proved  very  advantageous 
for  our  people, 

MOODS  IN  THE  RELATIVE  SENTENCE, 

z8i3.  The  relative  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  conditional  protasis. 
"When  thus  used,  it  may  have  either  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  as  the 
sense  requires :  as, 

(iz.)  quod  beStuiD  est,  nee  habet  nee  ezhibet  cuiquam  negStium, 
DN.  I,  85,  whatsoever  is  blessed y  lias  no  trouble  and  makes  none  to  anybody. 
quisquis  hQc  vSnerit,  pfignSs  edet,  PI.  Am.  3109,  whoever  comes  this  way, 
shall  have  a  taste  of  fists  (1796).  omnia  mala  ingerSbat  quemquem  ad- 
spexerat,  PI.  Afen.  717,  s/u  showered  all  possible  bad  names  on  every  man  she 
saw  (1795).  i^-)  ^^^c  ^^^  videat,  n5nne  cOgfitur  cOnfitCri  de5s  esse, 
DN".  2,  12,  whoso  should  see  this  would  be  forced^  would  n^t  hef  to  admit  the 
existence  if  gods,     qui  vid€ret,  equum  TrdiSnum  intrSductum  diceret, 

V,  4,  52,  whoever  saw  it  would  have  stoorn  it  was  the  Trojan  horse  brought  in 

(1559). 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

1813.  The  indicative  is  used  in  simple  declarations 
or  descriptions  introduced  by  a  relative  :  as, 

quem  dX  dlligunt,  adulSscCns  moritur,  PI.  B.  8t6,  whom  the  gods  love, 
dies  young,  rSliqui,  qui  domi  mfinsSrunt,  s6  alunt,  4,  I,  5,  the  others,  that 
stay  at  home,  support  themselves  (1736).  quGs  labOrant€s  cOnspexerat,  his 
subsidia  submittSbat,  4,  26,  4,  to  st*ch  as  he  saw  in  stress,  he  kept  sending 
reinforcements  (1736).  ttl  quod  V0I63  faciCs,  QFr.  3,  4,  5,  do  what  you  like 
(1735)- 

18x4.  The  indicative  is  also  used  with  indefinite  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs: 
as,  quiaquid  volt,  valdC  volt,  Att,  14,  i,  2,  whatever  he  wants,  he  wants  mights 
ily,  quisquis  est,  TD.  4,  yj,  whoever  he  may  be,  quScumque  iter  fCcit,  V. 
I,  44,  wherever  he  made  his  way.  In  later  writers  tne  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is 
often  in  the  subjunctive :  see  1730. 

1 81 5.  An  original  indicative  often  becomes  subjunctive,  partic- 
ularly in  indirect  discourse  (1722)  ;  or  by  attraction  (1728)  ;  or  to 
indicate  repeated  action  (1730).    See  also  1727  and  1731. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood. 

1816.  Relative  pronoun  sentences  take  the  subjunc- 
tive to  denote  (i.)  a  purpose,  (2.)  a  characteristic  or 
result,  (3.)  a  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  a  concession. 
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Sentences  of  Purpose. 

1817.  (i.)  Relative  sentences  of  purpose  are  equivalent  to  siil>- 
junctive  sentences  introduced  by  ut,  in  order  that^  to  (1947) :  as, 

ea  qui  conficereti  C.  TrebSnium  relinquit,  7, 11,  3,  he  left  Trebonius  to 
manage  this.  quSlis  esset  nStQra  mQntis,  qui  cfigndscerent,  misit,  1, 21 »  i, 
he  sent  some  scouts  to  ascertain  what  the  character  of  the  mountain  zoos,  haec 
habui  dS  amlciti2  quae  dicerem,  L.  104,  this  was  what  I  had  to  say  0/ 
friendship.  Sentences  of  purpose  are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (1540). 

Sentences  of  Characteristic  or  Result. 

1818.  (2.)  Relative  sentences  of  characteristic  or  result  are  equiva- 
lent to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  ut,  so  as  to,  so  tAat^ig^y). 

The  main  sentence  sometimes  has  a  word  denoting  character,  such  as  is, 
Sius  modi,  rarely  tSlis :  as,  neque  is  sum,  qui  mortis  pericnlO  terrear,  5, 
;o,  2,  dut  I  am  not  the  man  to  he  scared  by  danger  of  death,  no  not  I.  Often, 
lowever,  character  is  intimated  by  the  mood  alone  :  as,  secdtae  sunt  tem- 
pest 3tSs  quae  nostr5s  in  castris  continCrent,  4,  34,  4,  there  folloiaed  a 
succession  of  storms  to  heep  our  people  in  camp,  quod  miserandum  sit  labS- 
rStis,  DN.  3,  62,  you  struggle  away  to  a  finable  degree.  Sentences  of  result 
are  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (1554). 

zSzg.  The  subjunctive  with  qui  is  often  used  with  dignus,  indlgnus,  or 
IdQneus,  usually  with  a  form  of  sum:  as,  Livianae  fSbulae  nOn  satis  dienae 
quae  itenim  legantur,  Br.  71,  Livys  plays  are  not  worth  reading  twice,  nSn 
erit  idOneus  cmi  ad  bellum  mittStur,  IP.  66,  he  will  not  be  a  fit  person  to  be 
sent  to  the  war.  Twice  thus,  aptus,  once  in  Cicero,  once  in  Ovid.  In  poetry  and 
late  prose  these  adjectives  sometimes  have  the  infinitive,  d^gnus  and  mdxenus 
have  also  ut  in  Plautus,  Livy,  and  Quintilian. 

x8ao.  Relative  subjunctive  sentences  are  sometimes  coordinated  by  et  or  sed, 
with  a  substantive,  adjective,  or  participle :  as,  audSx  ct  coetOs  possit  quae  f  erre 
virOrum,  J.  6,  399,  a  brazen  minx,  and  one  quite  capable  of  facing  crowds  of  men, 

1821.  Relative  sentences  after  assertions  or  questions  of  existence 
or  non-existence,  take  the  subjunctive :  as, 

sunt  qui  putent,  TD.  i,  18,  there  be  people  to  think,  there  be  who  think,  or 
some  people  think.  nCmS  est  qui  nesciat,  Fam.  i,  4,  2.  there  is  nobody  that 
doesn't  know,  sapientia  est  Qna  quae  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis.  Fin. 
I,  43,  wisdom  is  the  only  thing  to  drive  sadness  from  the  soul. 

1822.  Such  expressions  are:  est  (exsistit,  exortus  est),  qui;  sunt 
(reperiuntur,  n5n  dCsunt),  qui ;  nCmO  est,  qui ;  quis  est,  qui ;  saius  or 
Onus  est,  qui ;  est,  nihil  est,  quod  ;  quid  est,  quod  ?  habeO,  nOn  habeS, 
nihil  habe5,  quod,  &c.,  &c.  Indefinite  subjects  are  sometimes  used  with 
these  verbs :  as,  multi,  quidam,  nOnnQlli,  alii,  pauci ;  sometimes  appella- 
tives :  as,  hominSs,  philosophi. 

1823'.  The  indicative,  however,  is  not  infrequently  found  in  affirmative  sentences, 
partiailarly  in  old  Latin  and  in  poetry :  as,  sunt  quOs  sci5  esse  amicOs.  PI. 
TV/.  91,  some  men  i Iter e  are  I  know  to  be  my  friends,  interdum  volgus  rictum 
videt,  est  ubi  peccat,  H.  £.  2,  1,  61,  sometimes  the  world  sees  rights  there  be 
times  when  U  errs,  sunt  item,  quae  appellantur  alcCs,  6,  27,  1,  then  again 
there  are  what  they  call  elks. 
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Sentences  of  Cause  or  Concession. 

1824.  (3.)  Relative  sentences  of  cause,  reason,  proof,  or  of  con- 
cession, are  equivalent  to  subjunctive  sentences  introduced  by  cmn, 
sirnxe^  though  (i877):  as, 

{a.)  hospes,  qui  nihil  suspicSrStur,  hominem  retinCre  coepit,  V,  i,  64, 
tA^/ritndf  suspecting  nothings  undertook  to  hold  on  to  the  man.  Oitcn  justify- 
ing  the  use  ot  a  single  word :  as,  0  fSrtfinSte  adulCscCns,  qui  tuae  viitlltis 
IHIomCrum  praccOnem  invCneris,  Arch.  24,  oh  youth  thrice-otesty  with  Homer 
trumpeter  of  thy  prowess,  ad  m6  v€nit  HSraclius,  homo  nObilis,  qui  sacer- 
<iOs  lovis  fuxBset,  V.  4,  137, 1  had  a  coil  from  Heracliusy  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ings as  is  proved  by  his  having  been  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  (b.)  Cicer5,  qui  mill- 
tSs  in  castris  continuisset,  quinque  cohortCs  irQmentStum  mittit,  6, 36,  i, 
though  Cicero  had  kept  his  men  in  camp,  he  sends  five  cohorts  foraging. 

1835.  With  qui  tamen,  however,  the  indicative  is  usual :  as,  alter,  qui  tamen 
sC  continuerat,  n5n  tenuit  euxn  locum,  Sest,  114,  the  other ^  though  heliad 
observed  a  qwet  policy ^  did  not  hold  the  place. 

1836.  Oftentimes,  where  a  causal  relation  might  be  expected,  a  simple 
declaratory  indicative  is  used :  as, 

habeS  senectUti  mSgnam  grStlam,  quae  mihl  sermOnis  aviditStem 
aozit,  CM.  46,  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  age^  which  has  increased  my  eagerness 
for  conversation.  Particularly  thus  in  old  Latin :  as,  sed  sumne  ec^o  stultus, 
qui  rem  cfir5  pQblicam  ?  PI.  Per.  75,  but  am  I  not  a  fool,  who  bother  with  the 
common  weal?  Conipared  with:  sed  ego  sum  insipientior,  qui  rCbus 
cQrem  pQplicis,  PI.  Tri,  1057,  but  I^m  a  veryfooly  to  bother  with  t/te  common 
weal.  Often  of  coincident  action  ( 17^3) :  as,  stultC  fSci,  qui  hunc  Smisi, 
PI.  MG.  1376,  /  V<r  acted  like  a  fool,  in  letting  this  man  off. 

1827.  The  causal  relative  is  often  introduced  by  quippe,  less  frequently 
by  ut,  or  ut  pote,  naturally :  as, 

'  convivia  cum  patre  nfln  inibat ; '  quippe  qui  nC  in  oppidum  quidem 
nisi  perrSrS  veniret,  RA.  52,  *  he  never  went  to  dinner-parties  with  his  fa- 
ther ;  *  why,  of  course  not,  since  he  never  went  to  a  simple  country  town  even, 
except  very  rarely,  dictator  tamen,  ut  qui  magis  animis  quam  ^ribus 
frCtus  ad  certSmen  dSscenderet,  omnia  circumspicere  coepit,  L.  7, 14, 
6,  hut  the  dictator,  naturally,  since  he  went  into  the  stntggle  trusting  to  mind 
rather  than  muscle,  now  began  to  be  all  on  the  alert.  With  quippe  qui,  the 
indicative  only  is  used  by  Sallust,  and  is  preferred  by  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Cicero  has,  with  one  exception,  the  subjunctive,  Tacitus  and  Nepos  have  it 
always.  Livv  has  either  mood.  Not  in  Caesar,  ut  qui  has  the  subjunctive. 
It  occurs  a  few  times  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  once  in  Caesar,  oftenest  in  Livy. 
With  the  indicative  once  in  Cicero,  and  once  in  Tacitus,  ut  pote  qui  has 
the  subjunctive.  It  is  used  by  Plautus,  by  Cicero,  once  with  the  indicative, 
by  Sallast,  and  Catullus. 

I8a8.  The  indefinite  ablative  qui,  somehow,  surely,  sometimes  follows  quippe 
or  ut  in  old  Latin,  in  which  case  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  relative :  as, 
quippe  qui  ex  ti  audivi,  PI.  Am.  745,  why,  sure  Pve  heard  from  you;  it 
cannot  be  tne  relative  here,  as  the  speaker  is  a  woman. 

x82g.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  parenthetical  sentences  of  restric- 
tion: as, 
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quod  sciam,  PI.  Men,  500 ;  T.  Ad.  641 ;  RA,  17,  to  the  best  of  my  krunoi- 
edge  and  belief,  quod  sine  molestiS  tuS  fiat,  Fam.  13,  2J,  2,  as  far  as  may 
be  without  trouble  to  yourself .  qui  is  often  followed  by  quidem :  as,  omniuxn 
5rSt5rum,  quSs  quidem  ego  c9gn5verim,  acQtissimum  ifldicO  Q.  Sert^^ 
rlum,  Br.  180,  of  all  orators^  at  least  of  all  that  I  have  viade  the  acquaintance 
of  myself  /count  Sertorius  the  sharpest. 

X830.  The  indicative,  however,  is  used  in  quod  attinet  ad.  as  to^  and  usually 
with  quantum,  and  with  forms  of  sum  and  possum:  as,  quod  sine  molestiS 
tuS  facere  poteris,  Att.  i,  5,  7,  as  far  as  you  can  without  troubling  yourself . 

CORRELATIVE  SENTENCES. 

1 83 1.  Sentences  are  said  to  be  correlative^  when  a  relative  pro- 
noun or  adverb  has  a  corresponding  determinative  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb  in  the  main  sentence. 

Thus,  the  ordinary  correlative  of  qui  is  is,  less  frequently  hie,  ille,  idem. 
Similarly  tot  .  .  .  quot  are  used  as  correlatives ;  also  quG  .  .  •  eG,  quantS 
.  .  .  tant5;  quantum  .  .  .  tantum ;  tam  .  .  .  quam;  totiSns  .  .  .  quo- 
tiSns ;  talis  .  .  .  quSlis ;  ubi  .  .  .  ib! ;  ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  or  item ;  cum  .  .  . 
tum. 

RELATIVE  SENTENCES  COMBINED. 

(A.)  Coordination  of  a  Relative. 

1832.  (i.)  When  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  would  have  the 
second  relative  in  the  same  case  as  the  first,  the  second  relative  is  usually 
omitted :  as, 

Dumnorigi  qui  principatum  optinSbat,  ac  mSximS  plSbi  acceptus 
erat,  persuSdet,  i,  3,  5,  he  prevails  with  Dumnorixt  who  held  the  headship,  and 
was  popular  with  the  commons. 

1833.  (2.)  When  two  coordinate  relative  sentences  require  two  different 
cases  of  the  relative,  the  relative  is  usually  expressed  with  both,  or  else  the 
second  relative,  which  is  usually  nominative  or  accusative,  is  omitted,  or  is, 
hie,  ille,  or  idem,  is  substituted  for  it :  as, 

(a.)  car  loquimur  dS  eO  hoste,  qui  iam  fatStur  sS  esse  hostem,  et 
quem  n5n  timeO?  C.  2,  17,  why  am  I  talking  about  an  enemy  who  admits 
himself  he  is  an  enemy  ^  and  whom  I  do  not  fear?  {b.)  Bocchus  cum  pedi- 
tibus,  qu5s  Volux  addQxerat,  neque  in  priSre  pCgnS  adfuerant,  S.  /. 
1 01,  5,  Bocchus  with  the  infantry  whom  Volux  had  brought  upj  and  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  first  skirmish,  (c.)  Viriathus,  quem  C.  Laelius 
frSgit,  ferOcitatemque  Sius  repressit.  Off.  2,  40,  Viriathus,  whom  Laelius 
crushed,  and  curbed  his  fiery  soul.  This  last  use  is  chiefly  limited  to  old 
Latin,  Cicero,  and  Lucretius. 


(B.)    Subordination  of  a  Relative. 

a  ma; 
relati' 
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prozimi  sunt  QermSnis  qui  trSns  RhCnum  incolunt  (general),  qui- 
bascum  continenter  bellum  gerunt  (specific),  i,  i,  3,  they  are  nearest  to 
the  Germans  that  live  beyond  the  Rhine^  with  whom  they  carry  on  uninterrupted 
hostilities,  idem  aitifex  Cui>idinem  fCcit  ilium  qui  est  Thespiis  (gen- 
eral), propter  quem  Thespiae  visuntur  (specific),  V.  4,  4,  the  selfsame 
artist  made  the  world-renowned  Cupid  at  Thespiae,  which  is  the  attraction  for 
tourists  in  Thespiae* 


THE  RELATIVE  INTRODUCING  A  MAIN  SENTENCE. 

1835.  Besides  the  ordinary  use  of  the  relative,  to  introduce  a 
subordinate  sentence,  it  is  often  used  like  hie,  or  is,  or  h'ke  et 
is,  is  autem,  is  enim,  or  is  igitur,  to  append  a  fresh  main 
sentence  or  period  to  the  foregoing :  as, 

cOnsiliG  convocStG  sententils  exquirere  coepit,  qu9  in  c5nsili5  nCn- 
nfUlae  htUus  modi  sententiae  dicSbantur,  3,  3,  i,  catling  a  council  of  war, 
he  proceeded  to  ask  their  opinion,  and  in  this  council  some  opinions  of  the  follow- 
ing import  wert  set  forth,  centuriGnSs  hostSs  vocire  coepSrunt ;  quOrum 
prSgredi  ausus  est  nSmO,  5,  43,  6,  the  officers  proceeded  to  call  tJu  enemy ; 
hut  not  a  man  of  them  ventured  to  step  forward,  pertltilSs  Xenoph5ntis 
libri  sunt ;  quos  legite  studiOsS,  CM.  59,  Xenopnon*s  works  are  extremely 
profitable  reading;  so  do  read  them  attentively.  In  Plautus  this  use  is  rare; 
oat  it  becomes  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  rel- 
ative is  one  of  the  commonest  connectives. 

1836.  From  this  use  of  the  relative  come  many  introductory  formulas,  such  as 
quo  facto,  quS  rS  cOgnita,  quae  cum  ita  sint,  &c.,  &c. 

1837.  A  connective  quod  is  often  used  before  al,  nisi,  or  etsi, 
less  frequently  before  quia,  quoniam,  utinam,  qui,  &c. 

This  quod  may  be  translated  so,  but,  now,  whereas,  as  to  that,  &c.,  or  it  is 
often  best  omitted  in  translation.    See  2132. 


THE   CONJUNCTIVE   PARTICLE   SENTENCE. 

quod. 

1838.  The  conjunctive  particle  quod,  originally  the  neuter  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  has  both  a  declarative  sense,  that,  and  a  causal  sense, 
because.  In  both  senses  it  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  (i720- 
For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  often  used,  and  par- 
ticularly in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

1839.  In  some  of  its  applications,  particularly  in  old  Latin,  the  conjunc- 
tive particle  quod  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pronoun  quod,  as 
follows : 
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x&^o.  (I.)  In  old  Latin,  quod,  why ^  for  what^  is  sometimes  used  with  veniS 
and  mittO.  Thus,  as  in  id  venimus,  PI.  MG,  11 58,  that  V  vfhy  we  *ve  cornt^  id  is 
used  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  qiotion  (1144),  so  sQso  quod,  in  quod  vSni,  Clo** 
quar,  T.  Hau^  prd,  3,  what  I  've  come  for,  I  HI  set  forth.  Instead  of  quod,  more 
explicitly  quam  ob  rem  :  as,  quam  ob  rem  bQc  sum  missa,  PI.  R,  430,  what 
I  am  sent  lure  for, 

X84Z.  (2.)  quod,  why^  for  what,  is  used  in  such  expansions  as  quid  est 
quod  ?  quid  habSs  quod  .>  or  nihil  est  quod :  as, 

quid  est  quod  m6  excivisti?  VX.  £,  ^yo,  why  is  it  t/iai  you*ve  called  me 
otaf  (1 144).  Usually  with  the  subjunctive  (1563) :  as,  quid  est  quod  piara 
dlcSmus  ?  Clu.  59,  whal  reason  is  there  for  saying  more  f  For  quod,  some- 
times quS  rS,  quam  ob  rem,  cQr,  &c.  _The  question  itself  is  also  sometimes 
varied :  as,  quid  fuit  causae,  cQr  in  Africam  Caesarem  n5n  sequerSre  ? 
PA.  2,  71,  what  earthly  reason  ivas  titer e^  why  you  should  not  have  followed 
Caesar  to  Africa  ? 

Z842.  (3.)  quod,  as  to  what,  or  that,  is  used,  especially  at  the  bennning 
o£  a  sentence,  to  introciuce  a  fact  on  which  something  is  to  be  said,  otten  by 
way  of  protest  or  refutation  :  as, 

vSrum  quod  tQ  dicis,  n5n  tS  mi  irSsci  decet,  PI.  Am,  522,  but  as  to 
what  you  say,  it  is  «V  right  that  you  should  get  provoked  with  me,  quod  mul- 
titfldinem  GermSnSrum  in  QalUam  trSdQcat,  id  sS  sui  mdniendi  caus2 
facere,  i,  44,  6,  as  to  his  moving  a  great  many  Germans  over  to  Gaid,  that  he 
did  for  self-protection  (1722).  This  construction  is  particularly  common  in 
Caesar,  and  in  Cicero's  letters. 

18^3.  When  quod,  in  case,  suppose,  although,  introduces  a  mere  conjecture  or  a 
concession,  the  subjunctive  is  used  (1554) :  as,  quod  quispiam  ignem  quaerat, 
extingui  VolO,  PI.  Aul.  91,  in  case  a  man  may  come  for  fire,  I  want  the  fire  put 
out.    This  use  is  principally  found  in  old  Latin,  but  once  or  twice  also  in  Cicero. 

1844.  quod,  that^  the  fact  that^  is  often  used  in 
subordinate  sentences  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense 
of  the  main  sentence. 

1845-  "^hc  sentence  with  quod  may  represent  a  subject,  as  with  accSdit ; 
an  object,  as  with  j^raetereS,  &c. ;  or  any  case  of  a  substantive ;  frequently 
it  is  in  apposition  with  a  demonstrative  or  an  appellative ;  as, 

(a.)  accSdSbat,  quod  su9s  ab  sS  liber5s  abstraictOs  dolSbant,  3,  2,  5, 
there  was  added  this  fact,  that  they  lamenUd  that  their  own  children  were  torn 
from  them  ;  or  less  clumsily,  then  too  they  lamented,  praetereS,  quod  eam 
sibi  domum  sSdemque  dClCgit,  in  qui  cGtIdiS  viri  mortis  indicia  vidSret, 
Clu,  188,  /  pass  over  the  fact  that  she  picked  out  a  house  to  live  in,  in  which 
she  would  see,  day  in  day  out,  things  to  remind  her  of  her  hushand*s  death. 
illud  minus  cfirS,  quod  congessisti  operSriGs  omnCs,  Br.  297,  lam  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  have  lumped  together  all  sorts  of  cob- 
blers and  tinkers,  (b.)  Caesar  senltCls  in  eum  beneficia  commemorfivit, 
quod  rSx  appeliatus  esset  I  senStCl,  i,  43,  4,  Caesar  told  off  the  kindnesses 
of  the  senate  to  the  man,  the  fact  that  *  he  had  been  styled  king  by  the  senate  * 
(1722).    qu9  facto  dufis  rSs  c5nsecQtus  est,  quod  animSs  centuriOnum 
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dSvinzit  et  militum  voluntatis  redEmit,  Caes.  C.  i,  39,  4,  thus  he  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone :  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  officers^  and  he  bought  golden 
opinions  of  the  rank  and  file.  hOc  tln5  praestlmus  vel  mfizimS  lexis,  quod 
conloqtiimar  inter  n5s,  DO.  i,  32,  in  this  one  circumstance  do  we  perhaps 
tncst  cf  all  surpass  brutes^  that  we  caji  talk  with  each  other.  labSre  et  indu- 
striS  et  quod  adhibCbat  grStiam,  in  principibus  patr5n!s  fuit,  Br.  233, 
thanks  to  his  untiring  industry^  and  to  his  bringing  his  winning  manners  to 
bear,  he  figured  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 

X846.  accSdit,  as  the  passive  of  addS,  often  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut :  see 
1965.  add5  quod,  especially  in  the  imperative  form  adde  quod,  occurs  in  Acdus, 
I'erence,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  Ovid.    adiciO  quod  begins  with  Livy. 

1847.  '^c  sentence  with  quod  is  often  introduced  by  a  prepositional  expression, 
^such  as  ed  with  dS,  ex,  in,  prG,  rarely  with  cum ;  or  id  with  ad  in  Livy,  super 
'in  Tadtus. 

Z848.  nisi  quod,  or  in  Plautus  and  Terence  nisi  quia,  but  for  the  fact  that, 
except,  only  that^  and  praeter  cjuam  quod,  besides  the  fad  that,  are  used  in  limi^ 
tations :  as.  nihil  peccat,  nisi  quod  nihil  peccat,  Pun.  Ep.  9,  26,  i,  he  erreth 
naught,  save  that  he  naught  doth  err.  Livy  has  also  super  quam  quod.  tan- 
turn  quod  in  the  sense  of  nisi  quod  is  rare ;  more  commonly  of  time,/Mxf,  hardly. 

1849.  quid  quod?  for  quid  dS  e5  dicam  quod?  what  of  the  fact  that, 
or  nay  more,  marks  an  important  transition :  as,  quid  quod  salfls  sociOrum 
in  periculum  vocltur  ?  IP,  12,  nay  more,  the  very  existence  of  our  allies  is 
endfangered, 

1850.  With  verbs  of  doing  or  haj^pening,  accompanied  by  some  word  of 
manner,  quod  introduces  a  verb  of  coincident  action  (1733) :  as, 

bene  facis  quod  m6  adiuvis.  Fin.  3, 16,  you  are  very  kind  in  helping  me, 
▼ideor  mih!  grStum  fScisse  Siculis,  quod  e5rum  iniariSs  sum  persecQ- 
tus,  y,  2,  16,  /Jlatter  myself  that  I  have  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  in 
acting  as  avenger  of  their  wrongs.  In  this  sense  qui  (1826)  or  cum  (1874) 
is  often  used,  or  in  Plautus  quia. 

1851.  quod,  that,  because,  is  used  to  denote  cause  with  verbs  of  emotion. 

Thus,  as  with  id  in  id  gaudeS,  T.  Andr.  362,  I'm  glad  of  that  (1144),  so 
with  an  object  sentence,  as  gaudeO  quod  t6  interpellSvi,  Leg.  3,  i,  /*pi  glad 
that  I  interrupted  you.  Such  verbs  are  :  gaudeS,  laetor ;  miror ;  doled, 
maereO,  angor,  indignor,  suscSnseG,  Irlscor,  molests  fer5,  &c.  In  Plau- 
tus, these  verbs  have  usually  quia,  sometimes  quom  (1875).  For  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  see  2187. 

1852.  Verbs  of  praising,  blaming,  accusing,  and  condemning,  often  take 
quod:  a.% 

quod  bene  c5git3sti  aliquand5,  laudS,  Ph.  2,  34,  that  you  have  ever  had 
good  intentions,  I  commend,  laudat  AfricSnum  Panaetius,  quod  fuerit 
abstinSns,  Off.  2,  76,  Panaetius  eulogizes  Africanus,  *for  being  so  abstinent ' 
(1725).  ut  cum  S5crates  accasitus  est  quod  comimperet  iuventfitem, 
Quintil.  4,  4,  5,  as  when  Socrates  was  charged  with  *  demoralizing  the  rising 
generation*  (1725).  gratulor,  congratulate,  and  gr9ti2s  ag5,  thank,  have 
regularly  quod  or  cum  (1875).    Verbs  of  accusing  sometimes  have  cQr. 
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1853.  Causal  quod,  owing  to  the  fact  that^  6eca7ise, 
introduces  an  efficient  cause,  or  a  reason  or  motive :  as, 

(a.)  in  his  locis,  quod  omnis  Gallia  ad  septentriGnCs  vergit,  mltHrae 
sunt  hiemSs,  4,  20,  i,  in  these  parts  the  winter  sets  in  early ^  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Gaul  in  general  lies  to  the  north.  HelvStii  rCliquOs  QallOs  virtflte 
praecSdunt,  quod  ferS  c5tldi9ni8  proeliis  cum  QermSnis  contendunt, 
I,  i^^the  Helvetians  outshine  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  bravery,  because  they  do 
battle  with  t/ie  Germans  almost  every  day,  hCrum  fortissimi  sunt  Belfae, 
propterefi  quod  a  cultQ  prGvinciae  lonrissimS  absunt,  i,  i,  x,  of  these  the 
stoutest  fighting-men  are  the  Belgians,  for  the  reason  that  they  livefitrthesi  aioay 
from  the  comforts  of  the  province,  {b.)  T.  Manlius  TorquStus  nlium  auum, 
quod  is  contra  imperium  in  hostem  pQgnaiverat,  necari  i&ssit,  S.  C.  52, 
30,  Torquatus  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death,  because  tJie  young  man  had 
fought  with  the  enemy  contrary  to  orders,  exOrSvit  tyrannum  ut  abire  licC- 
ret,  quod  iam  beltus  nSUet  esse,  TD,  q,  62,  he  induced  the  monarch  to  let 
him  go,  *  because  he  didnU  care  to  be  Fortunes  pet  any  longer  *  ( 1725).  Bello- 
vaci  suum  numerum  nOn  contulErunt,  quod  sS  suO  arbitriS  bellum  esse 
gestdrSs  dicerent,  7,  75,  5,  the  Bellcvacans  would  not  put  in  their  proper 
quota,  saying  they  meant  to  nuike  war  on  their  own  responsibility  (1727). 

Z854.  quod  often  has  a  correlative  in  the  main  sentence,  such  as  e6, 
ideS,  idcircS,  propterefi.  In  Sallust,  eft  grfitiS.  In  Plautus,  quia  is  com- 
monly used  in  tne  sense  of  quod,  because, 

1855.  An  untenable  reason  is  introduced  by  nCn  quod,  nCn  quG,  or  in 
Plautus,  by  nOn  eG  quia,  in  Terence,  by  n5n  e5  qu5.  From  Livy  on,  ndn 
quia.  The  valid  reason  follows,  with  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  or  with  sed  and 
a  fresh  main  sentence. 

The  mood  is  usualljr  subjunctive  (1725) :  as,  pugilCs  ingemiscunt,  n5n 
quod  doleant,  sed  quia  pr5fundendfi  vOce.  omne  corpus  intenditur, 
TD.  2,  56,  boxers  grunt  and  groan,  not  because  they  feel  (ain,  but  because  by 
explosion  of  voice  the  whole  system  gets  braced  up.  Sometimes  the  indicative. 
Correlatives,  such  as  idcircS,  ide5,  &c.,  are  not  uncommon.  Reversed 
constructions  occur,  with  magis  followed  by  quam,  as :  magis  quod,  qu5, 
or  quia,  followed  bv  quam  quO,  quod,  or  quia.  The  negative  not  that 
.  .  .  not,  is  expressed  by  nOn  quod  n5n,  n5n  quO  nCn,  or  nCn  quin. 


quia. 


1856.  quia  has  the  same  general  use  as  quod.    It  is,  however, 
more  prevalent  in  Plautus,  less  so  from  Terence  on. 

X857.  For  quia  with  verbs  of  doing  or  happening,  see  1850;  with  verbs 
of  emotion,  1851. 

1858.  With  or  without  a  correlative,  such  as  ideC,  eG,  proptereS,  &c, 
quia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  because,  especially  in  old  Latin. 
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quom  or  cum. 

1859.  quom  or  cum  (112,  711),  used  as  a  relative  conjunctive 
particle  (1794),  has  a  temporal  meaning,  when,  which  readily  passes 
over  to  an  explanatory  or  causal  meaning,  in  ihat^  since  or  although, 
I  n  both  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old  Latin.  In  classi- 
cal Latin,  temporal  cum  in  certain  connections,  and  causal  cum  regu- 
larly, introduces  the  subjunctive.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  with 
cam  for  special  reasons,  as  in  the  indefinite  second  person  (1731), 
by  attraction  (1728),  and  commonly  by  late  writers  to  express  repeated 
past  action  (1730).  oum,  when^  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  si, 
if,  and  may  then  introduce  any  form  of  a  conditional  protasis  (2016, 
2110). 

(A.)    Temporal  cum. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 

i860,  cum,  when^  whenever^  if,  of  indefinite  time,  may  introduce 
any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  context :  as, 

facile  omnSs,  quom  valSmus,  rScta  cOnsilia  aegrStIs  damus,  T. 
Andr.  309,  we  cUi,  when  well^  give  good  advice  to  sick  folk  easily.  RSmae 
videor  esse,  cum  tuls  litterSs  legS,  Att,  2,  15,  i,  I  always  fancy  myself  in 
RottUy  when  I  am  reading  a  letter  from  you,  cum  posui  librum,  adsSnsiO 
omnis  Siabitur,  TD,  i,  24,  when  I  drop  the  book,  all  assettt  melts  away  (161 3). 
incenderis  cupiditlte  libertStis,  cum  potestStem  gustandi  fSceris,  HP. 
2,  50,  you  will  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  freedom  ^  when  you  give  them  a 
chance  to  taste  it  (1627).  his  cum  fGnSs  compreh6nsI  adductique  erant, 
praerumpSbantur,  3,  14,  6,  every  time  the  lines  were  caught  by  these  and 
hauled  taut^  they  would  (art  (i6i8).  The  subjunctive  is  used,  chiefly  by 
late  writers,  rarely  by  Cicero  and  Caesar,  to  express  repeated  past  action 
(1730):  as,  cum  in  convivium  vSnisset,  si  quicquam  caeUti  adspexe- 
rat,  mantis  abstinCre  n5n  poterat,  V.  4,  49,  when  he  went  to  a  dinner 
party y  if  he  ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  work,  he  never  could  keep  his 
hands  off  (20^0), 

z86z.  cum,  wheuj  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indicative  in 
old  Latin,  even  where  the  subjunctive  is  required  in  classical  Latin 
(1872):  as, 

nam  ilia,  qnom  t6  ad  s8  vocSbat,  mSmet  esse  crSdidit,  PI.  Men,  1 145, 
for  when  that  lady  asked  you  iuy  she  thought  'twas  I.  posticulum  h6c 
recSpit,  quom  aedis  vCndidit,  PI.  Tri.  194,  this  back  part  he  excepted,  when 
he  sold  the  hoiue, 

1862.  cum,  when^  of  definite  time,  regularly  introduces  the  indica- 
tive of  any  action,  not  of  past  time :  as, 

sed  dS  his  etiam  rSbus,  5ti5si  cum  erimus,  loquSmur,  Fam.<)y^  but 
we  will  talk  of  this  when  we  have  time,  cum  ego  P.  GrSnium  teste m 
prSdt&xerG,  refellitS,  si  poteris,  V.  5,  154,  when  I  put  Granius  on  the 
witness  stand,  refute  him  if  you  can. 
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1863.  With  cum,  when^  the  indicative  is  used  of  definite  past 
tikne  when  the  reality  of  the  action  is  to  be  emphasized,  as  follows : 

1864.  (I.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  regularly  used  with  cum, 
when^  to  denote  a  continued  action  parallel  and  coincident  in  duration 
with  another  continued  action,  also  in  the  imperfect :  as, 

quom  pQgnlbant  mSzumS,  ego  tum  fugiSbam  mazumS,  PI.  Am. 
199,  while  they  were  figJUing  hardest^  then  I  was  running  hardest,  tum  cum 
rem  habSbls,  quaesticuTus  tS  faciSbat  attenti5rem,  Fam.  9,  16,  7,  as 
long  as  you  were  a  man  of  substance^  the  fun  of  making  money  made  you  a 
little  close.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  exceptional  and  lacks  the  implica- 
tion of  coincidence  m  duration  :  as,  ZSnSnem,  cum  AthCnis  essem,  audiS- 
bam  frequenter,  DN,  i,  59,  Ze^io's  lectures  I  often  attended^  when  I  was  in 
Athens, 

1865.  ( 2.)  The  indicative  imperfect  is  often  used  with  cum,  when,  denot- 
ing a  continued  action,  to- date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect :  as, 

legiSnSs  quom  pCLgnSbant  mSzumS,  quid  in  tabemSclO  fScisti? 
PI.  Am.  42y,  what  did*st  thou  in  the  tent  what  time  the  lenons  fought  their 
mightiest?  his  libris  adnumerandi  sunt  sex  d6  rS  pQblicS,  qu5s  tum 
scripsimus  cum  gubemScula  r£i  pt&blicae  tenSbSmus,  Div.  2,  3,  to  these 
boohs  are  to  be  added  the  six  On  the  State,  wliich  I  wrote  at  the  time  I  was 
holding  the  helm  of  state.  But  when  the  object  of  the  clause  is  not  distinctly 
to  date  the  apodosis,  its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  (1872). 

1866.  (3.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration  is 
used  with  cum,  when^  to  date  an  apodosis  in  the  perfect  or  present  of 
vivid  narration :  as, 

'per  tuSs  statuSs'  vSrS  cum  dixit,  vehementius  risimus,  DO.  2, 
242,  but  when  he  uttered  the  words  *  by  your  statues'  we  burst  into  a  louder  laugh. 
cum  occiditur  Sex.  ROscius,  ibidem  fu6runt,  RA.  120,  when  Roscius  ivas 
murdered,  they  were  on  the  spot,  cum  diSs  vSnit,  causS  ipse  prO  s6  dicta, 
damnStur,  L.  4,  44,  10,  when  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  he  spoke  in  his  own 
defence  and  was  condemned.  The  present  is  particularly  common  in  old  col- 
loquial Latin :  as,  vivom,  quom  abimus,  liquimus,  PI.  Cap.  282,  we  left 
him  alive  when  7oe  came  away.  For  cum  primum  in  narration,  see  19^5 ;  for 
cum  extemplS,  1926. 

1867.  (4.)  The  indicative  perfect  or  present  of  vivid  narration 
is  regularly  used  with  cum,  when,  to  denote  a  momentary  action 
when  the  apodosis  denotes  continued  action :  as, 

cum  Caesar  in  Oalliam  v6nit,  alterlus  factiSnis  principCs  erant 
Aedul,  alterius  SCquani,  6,  12,  i,  when  Caesar  came  to  Gaul,  the  leaders  of 
one  party  were  the  Aeduans,  of  the  other  the  Sequanians.  eG  cum  veni5, 
praetor  quiSscSbat,  V,  4,  32,  when  I  got  there,  the  praetor  was  taking  a  nap. 

1868.  An  emphatic  indicative  clause  with  cum,  while,  often 
follows  the  main  action. 

The  clause  with  cum  is  usually  inconsistent  with  the  main  action,  and 
cum  is  often  attended  by  interel,  interim,  all  the  time,  etiam  tum,  still, 
nSndum,  hauddum,  not  yet,  no  longer,  quidem,  by  the  way,  or  tamen,  nihi- 
I5minus,  n^eriheUss :  as, 
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caedebStur  virgis  in. medio  for6  MessSnae  civis  ROmSnus,  cum 
iz&tereS  ntUlus  gemitus  audiSbStur,  V.  5,  162,  there  was  flogged  with  rods  in 
ap^n  market  place  at  Messana  a  citizen  of  Rome^  while  all  the  time  not  a  groan 
Tjuas  to  be  heard.  CvolSrat  iam  S  cOnspectfl  quadrirCmis,  cum  etiam 
turn  cSterae  nSvCs  QnO  in  loc5  mOliSbantur,  V,  5,  88,  s/ie  had  already  sfed 
emt  of  sight,  the  four-banker y  while  the  rest  of  the  vessels  were  still  struggling 
reund  in  one  and  the  same  spot.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  Not 
in  Caesar.    With  the  infinitive  of  intimation,  see  1539. 

1869.  An  indicative  clause  with  cum,  usually  expressing  sudden 
or  unexpected  action,  sometimes  contains  the  main  idea,  and  is  put 
last. 

In  this  case  com  is  often  attended  by  subitG  or  repente,  suddenly ,  and 
the  first  clause  contains  iam,  cUready,  by  this  time,  vix,  aeg^,  hardly,  vix- 
dum»  hardly  yet,  or  nOndum,  not  yet.  The  first  verb  is  commonly  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  second  in  the  perfect  or  present  of  vivid 
narration:  as, 

dixerat  bOc  ille,  cum  puer  nt&ntiSvit  venire  Laelium,  RP.  i,  18, 
scarcely  had  he  said  this,  when  a  slave  announced  that  Laelius  was  com- 
ing, vix  ea  fitus  eram,  gemitG  cum  tSlia  reddit,  V.  2,  323,  scarce  had 
I  spoke  the  luords,  when  with  a  groan  he  answers  thus.  Hannibal  iam 
subibat  mflrOs,  cum  repente  in  eum  patCfactI  porta  Srumpunt  ROmSnl, 
L.  29,  7,  8,  /Cannibal  was  already  moving  up  to  the  walls,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  gate  flies  open  and  the  Romans  come  pouring  out  upon  him.  lamque 
h9c  facere  apparSbant,  cum  mStres  familiae  repente  prOcurrSrunt,  7, 
26,  3,  they  were  already  preparing  to  do  it,  when  suddenly  the  married  women 
rushed  forward.  This  use  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin.  From  Sallust  on, 
it  is  found  occasionally  with  the  infinitive  of  intimation  (1539). 

1870.  A  clause  with  cum  is  often  used  attributively  with  words  denoting 
time,  or  with  est,  fuit,  or  erit. 

The  mood  is  the  same  as  with  a  relative  pronoun,  sometimes  the  indica- 
tive, and  regularly  in  old  Latin,  but  usually  the  subjunctive :  as,  fuit  quod- 
dam  tempus  cum  in  agrls  bominSs  vagSbantur,  Inv.  i,  2,  there  was  an 
age  of  the  7oorld  when  men  roved  round  in  the  fields  (18 13,  1823).  fuit 
tempus  cum  rflra  colerent  homines,  Varro,  RK.  3,  i,  i,  there  was  a  time 
when  men  dwelt  in  the  flelds  (1818, 1821).  est  cum  exOmStiO  praetermit- 
tenda  est,  Cornif.  2,  30,  sometimes  ornamentation  should  be  avoided,  fuit 
antes  tempus,  cum  GermSnOs  Galll  virtClte  superSrent,  6,  24,  i,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Gauls  outdid  the  Germans  in  valour.  The  subjunctive 
is  also  used  with  audlG  cum  (1722),  but  with  memini  cum  the  indicative  : 
as,  saepe  ex  socerS  meO  audlvi,  cum  is  diceret,  DO.  2,  22,  /  have  often 
heard  my  father-in-law  saying,  memini  cum  mihi  dSsipere  vidSbSre, 
Fam.  7,  28,  I,  Irementber  when  I  thought  you  showed  bad  taste. 

187X.  The  indicative  present  or  perfect  with  cum  is  used  in  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  an  emphasized  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  the  main  verb  being  est  or  sunt : 
as,  anni  prope  quadringenti  sunt,  cum  hSc  probfitur,  O.  171,  it  is  nearly 
four  hundred  years  that  thts  has  been  liked,  nOndum  centum  et  decern  anni 
sunt,  cum  ISta  16x  est.  Off.  2.  75,  it  is  not  a  hundred  and  ten  years  yet  since 
the  law  was  passed.  In  old  Latin,  the  clause  with  cum  is  made  the  subject  of  est, 
and  the  substantive  of  lime  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as,  banc  domum  iam  multOs 
ann5s  est  quom  possideG,  PI.  Aul,  3, '/  is  many  years  new  /  have  occupied  this 
house. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

x872.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is 
used  with  temporal  cum,  when  a  subordinate  event 
is  mentioned  merely  as  one  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex series  of  past  events  :  as, 

cum  r6x  Pyrrhus  popuI5  ROmSnG  bellum  intulisset  cumque  dC 
imperiS  certamen  esset  cum  rCgc  potent!,  perfuga  ab  e5  vBnit  in 
castra  Pabricil,  Off.  3,  86,  king  Pyrrhtts  having  made  war  an  the  Roman 
nation,  and  iJure  being  a  struggle  for  sovereignty  with  a  powerful  king,  a  de- 
serter from  him  came  into  Fabricius's  camp.  eOdem  tempore  Attalus  rfe 
moritur  alterO  et  septaSg6sim5  annd,  cum  quattuor  et  quadrftgintl  an- 
n58  rSgnSsset,  L.  33, 21,  i,  M<  same  year  Attalus  the  king  dies,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  havingreigned  forty-four  years,  hie  pSgus,  cum  domS  exisset 
patrum  nostrSrum  memoriS,  L.  Cassium  cGnsuTem  interfCcerat,  i,  12, 
5,  this  cantoft,  sallying  out  from  home  in  our  fathers'  recollection,  had  put 
Cassius,  the  consul,  to  death,  nam  cum  inambulSrem  in  zystO,  M.  ad  mC 
BrQtus  vSnerat,  Br.  \o,  for  as  I  was  pacing  up  and  down  my  portico,  Brutus 
had  come  to  see  me.  Antigonus  in  proeliG,  cum  adversus  Seleucum  et 
L^simachum  dimiclret,  occisus  est,  N.  21,  3,  2,  Antigonus  was  killed  in 
battle  fighting  against  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus.  haec  cum  Crassus  dizissct, 
silentium  est  cCnsecGtum,  DO.  I,  160,  a  deet  silence  ensued  after  Crassus 
had  finished  speaking,  cum  annSs  iam  complQiis  societis  esset,  moritur 
in  Qallil  Quinctius,  cum  adesset  Naevius,  Quinct.  14,  the  partnership 
having  lasted  several  years,  Quinctius  died  in  Gaul,  Naevius  being  thane  at  thi 
time. 

In  this  use,  as  the  examples  show,  cum  with  the  subjunctive  is  often 
equivalent  to  a  participle  or  an  ablative  absolute.  The  use  is  not  found  in 
Plautus  (1861).  Ennius  and  Terence  have  possibly  each  an  instance  (dis- 
puted) of  it,  but  it  was  certainly  rare  until  the  classical  period,  when  it 
became  one  of  the  commonest  of  constructions.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  special  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mentioned  in  1859. 

1873.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  cum  with  the  indicative  and 
cum  with  the  subjunctive  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 

QallG  narravi,  cum  proximC  ROmae  fui,  quid  audlssem,  Att.  13, 49,  2.  / 
t<^d  Callus,  when  I  was  last  in  Rome,  what  I  had  heard  (1866).  a.  d.  Ill  kal. 
Mfiils  cum  essem  in  Ct&manS,  accCp!  tuSs  litterSs,  Fam.  4,  2,  i,  /  re- 
cerved  your  letter  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  being  in  my  villa  at  Cumae 
(1872).  cum  varices  secSbantur  C.  MariO,  dolibat,  TD.  2,  -^K,  while 
Afarius  was  having  his  varicose  veifu  lanced,  he  was  in  pain  (l8^).  C. 
Marius,  cum  secSrStur,  ut  suprS  dixi,  vetuit  sS  adligSri,  TD.  2,  53, 
Afarius  being  under  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  above  mentioned,  refused  to  be  bound 
(1872).  num  P.  Decius,  cum  sS  dCvoveret  et  in  mediam  aciem  inruC- 
bat,  aliquid  dS  voluptfitibus  suis  c5git2bat  ?  Fin,  2, 61,  did  Decius,  offering 
himself  up,  and  while  he  was  dashing  straight  into  the  host,  have  any  thought 
of  pleasures  of  his  own  f  (1872,  1864). 
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(B.)    Explanatory  and  Causal  cum. 

1874.  The  indicative  is  often  used  with  explanatory  own  when 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 

(1733)- 

In  this  use  cum  passes  from  the  meaning  of  when  to  thatf  in  that,  or  in 
or  by  with  a  verbal  in  -ing:  as,  hOc  verbum  quom  ill!  quoidam  (UcO,  prae- 
mCstrS  tibl,  PI.  Tri.  342,  in  laying  dawn  this  Usson  for  your  unknown  friend 
Vm  warning  you,  cum  quiCscunt,  probant,  C  x,  21,  their  inaction  is 
approval.  Denoting  the  means:  as,  t&te  tibi  prOdSs  plQrumum,  quom 
serviti&tem  ita  fers  ut  ferri  decet,  PI.  Cap,  371,  you  do  yourself  most  good 
by  bearing  slavery  as  it  should  be  borne,  Fur  similar  uses  of  quod,  quia,  and 
qui,  see  1850. 

Z875.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  with  verbs  of  emotion;  likewise 
with  gratulor  and  gritifis  ag6:  as,  quom  tu's  liber,  gaudeS,  PI.  Men. 
1 1 48,  t/uit  you  are  free,  I'pn  glad,  grStulor  tib!,  cum  tantum  valSs  apud 
Dolfibellam,  Fam,  9,  14,  3»  /give  you  Joy  that  you  stand  so  well  with  Dola- 
bella,  tib!  miximis  grStiSs  agO,  cum  tantum  litterae  meae  potuSrunt, 
Fam.  13,  24,  2,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  in  ttiatmy  letter  had  such  influettce. 
For  similar  uses  of  quod  and  quia,  see  1851, 1852. 

1876.  Explanatory  cum  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  since^  although^ 
or  even  though.  In  these  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative  in  old 
Latin  (1878):  as, 

Denoting  cause :  istQ  tQ  pauper  Ss,  quom  nimis  sSnctS  piu  *8,  PI. 
R.  1234,  thd^swhy  you  are  poor  yourself  since  you  are  over-scrupulously  good. 
quom  h5c  nGn  possum,  illiid  minus  |>ossem,  T.  Fh.  266,  since  this  I 
canUt  that  even  less  could  I,  Adversative  cause:  InsSnire  m6  fiiunt, 
quom  ipsi  inslniunt,  PI.  Afen,%'^i,  they  say  fm  mad,  whereas  they  are  mad 
themselves.  Concession :  sat  sic  suspectus  sum,  auom  careS  noxiS,  PI. 
B.  1005,  /  am  enough  distrusted  as  it  is,  even  though  rm  void  of  wrong. 

1877,  cum,  since,  although,  even  though,  usually 
introduces  the  subjunctive :  as. 

Denoting  cause:  cum  in  commQnibus  suggestis  cSnsistere  n5n 
audSret,  contidnSri  ex  turrf  altl  solSbat,  TD.  5,  59,  since  he  did  not  dare 
to  stand  up  on  an  ordinary  platform,  he  always  did  his  speaking  from  a  lofty 
tower,  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  ot  Syracuse.  Aedul  cum  sC  dSfendere  nOn 
possent,  ISgStOs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  i,  11,  2,  since  the  Aeduans  could 
not  defend  themselves,  they  sent  ambcusadors  to  Caesar,  Adversative  cause  : 
fuit  perpetu5  pauper,  cum  divitissimus  esse  posset,  N.  19,  i,  2.  <^/  was 
alivays  poor,  whereas  he  might  have  been  very  rich,  of  Phocion.  PyladSs 
cum  sis,  dices  t8  esse  OrestCn  ?  Fin.  2,  79,  whereas  you  are  Pylades,  will 
you  declare  yourself  Orestes?  Concession:  ipse  CicerS,  cum  tenuissimi 
vaietHdine  esset,  nC  noctumum  quidem  sib!  tempus  ad  quiCtem  relin- 
quSbat,  •  5*  40,  7,  Cicero  himself,  though  he  was  in  extremely  delicate  health, 
did  not  allow  himself  even  the  night-time  for  rest,  ille  Cat5,  cum  esset 
Tusculi  nitus,  in  popuU  RGmSni  civitStem  susceptus  est  l-eg.  2,  5, 
the  great  Cato,  though  born  at  Tusculum,  was  received  into  the  citizenship  of 
the  Roman  nation, 
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1 8  7  8- 1 88  2.]  Sentences :  The  Subordhiate  Sentence. 

1878.  This  use  o£  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  in  Plautus.  It  is  thought. 
to  have  begun  in  the  time  ot  Terence,  who  may  have  a  couple  of  instances 
(disputed).  Thereafter,  it  grew  common  and  was  the  regular  mood  used 
with  explanatory  andcausal  cum  in  the  classical  period. 

1879.  Explanatory  cum  is  sometimes  introduced  by  quippe,  rarely  by  tit 
pote,  naturally:  as, 

turn  vSrO  gravior  cQra  patribus  incessit,  quippe  cum  prSdi 
causam  ab  suis  cernerent,  L.  4,  57,  10,  then  tlu  senators  were  stm  mtore 
seriously  concerned^  and  naturally  enou^h^  since  they  beheld  their  cause  betrayed 
by  their,  own  people.  valStCidO,  S  qufi  lam  Smerseram,  ut  pote  cum  sme 
febri  labdrassem,  Att,  5,  8,  i,  an  illness  from  which  I  had  already  recovered^ 
naturally^  since  it  was  unaccompanied  by  fever,  quippe  Cum  occurs  in  Cicero, 
Nepos,  and  Livy ;  ut  pote  cum  is  used  twice  in  Cicero^  letters,  and  in  late  writers. 
For  quippe  and  ut  pote  with  a  causal  relative,  see  1827. 

x88o.  The  adversative  idea  is  often  emphasized  by  the  use  of  tamen  in 
the  main  clause :  as,  cum  primi  firdinSs  hostium  concidissent,  tamen 
acerrimS  rCliqui  resistSbant,  7,  62,  4,  though  the  frmtt  ranks  cf  the  enemy 
had  fallen^  yet  the  rest  made  a  most  spirited  resistance. 

(C.)    cum  .  •  .  turn. 

1881.  A  protasis  with  cnm  is  often  followed  by  an  emphatic  apo- 
dosis  introduced  by  tcbn. 

The  protasis  denotes  what  is  general  or  common  or  old ;  the  apodosis 
what  is  special  or  strange  or  new.  In  classical  Latin  tum  is  often  empha- 
sized by  mSzimS,  in  primis,  vSrO,  &c. 

The  mood  with  cum  is  regularly  indicative  in  old  Latin,  and  usually 
when  the  time  of  the  two  verbs  is  identical :  as,  quom  mihi  paved,  tum 
Antiph5  mi  excruciat  animi,  T.  Ph,  187,  whilst  for  myself  I  tremble,  Anti- 
phoptits  me  in  a  perfect  agony  of  soul,  cum  collCgae  levivit  infftmiam, 
tum  sib!  glGriam  mgentem  peperit,  L.  6,  25,  6,  he  relieved  hts  colleague 
from  disgrace,  and  what  is  more  he  won  mighty  glory  for  himself.  Less  fte- 
quently  the  subjunctive,  and  usually  when  the  verbs  refer  to  different  periods 
of  time :  as,  cum  t8  S  pucritiS  tui  dilfxerim,  tum  h6c  multS  icrius  di- 
lig5,  Fam.  15,  9,  i,  I  have  always  lowd  you  from  your  boyhood,  but  for  this  I 
love  you  with  afar  intenser  lave.  By  abridgement  of  the  sentence  ( 1057 ),  cum 
.  .  .  tum  come  to  be  copulative  conjunctions  (1687):  as,  mCvit  patrCt 
cGnscrlptOs  cum  causa  tum  auctor,  L.  9,  10,  1,  both  the  cause  and  iU  sup- 
porter  touched  the  conscript  fathers. 


quoniam. 

1882.  quoniam,  compounded  of  quom  and  lam,  when  now,  refers 
primarily  to  time,  but  is  seldom  so  used  and  only  by  early  writers. 
The  temporal  meaning  passed  early  into  an  exclusively  causal  mean- 
ing, since.  In  both  meanings  it  regularly  introduces  the  indicative 
(1721).  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  m 
indirect  discourse  (1725))  or  by  attraction  (1728). 
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X883.  (i.)  quoniam,  wA^n  now^  used  of  time  in  early  Latin,  has  some- 
times as  a  correlative  continuO,  subitS,  or  extempl5 ;  it  usually  introduces 
tbe   present  indicative  (1590):  as, 

is  quoniam  moritur,  numquam  indicSre  id  fili5  voluit  8u5,  PI.  Atd.% 
"StfA^t  he  was  on  his  dying  bed^  he  ne'er  loould  point  it  out  to  his  own  son,  ofa 
Hidden  treasure,  quoniam  8enti5  quae  ris  gererStur,  nftyem  eztempl5 
s^aituimos,  PI.  B.  290,  when  now  /saw  what  was  doings  we  stopped  the  ship 
eKt  once. 

1884.  (2.)  quoniam,  since,  seeing  that,  now  that,  with  the  indica- 
tive, introduces  a  reason,  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressedi 
or  one  generally  known :  as, 

vera  dic5,  sed  nCquiquam,  quoniam  nOn  vis  crSdere,  PI.  Am.  835, 
iAe  truth  I  speak,  but  ail  in  vain^  since  thou  wilt  not  believe.  v5s,  QuiritSs, 
quoniam  iam  nox  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discSdite,  C  3,  29,  doyou^  citizens, 
since  it  is  now  grown  dark,  depart  attd  go  to  your  own  several  homes,  quoniam 
in  earn  ratiSnem  latae  nGs  fOrttlna  dSdQxit,  ut  sempitemus  sermS  dS 
n5b!s  futQrus  sit,  caveSmus,  QFr.  i,  i,  38,  since  fortune  has  set  us  in  such  a 
walk  of  life  that  we  are  to  be  eternally  talked  about,  let  us  be  on  our  guard. 
Often  in  transition :  as,  quoniam  dS  genere  belli  dixi,  nunc  dS  mSgnitH- 
dine  pauca  dicam,  IP.  20,  since  I  hm/e  finished  speaking  about  the  character 
of  the  war,  I  will  now  speak  briefly  about  its  extent.  With  the  subjunctive  in 
indirect  discourse  (1725) :  as,  crSbris  PompSi  litteris  castig3bantur,  quo- 
niam primO  venientem  Caesarem  n5n  prohibuissent,  Caes.  C.  3,  25,  3, 
they  were  rebuked  in  numerous  letters  of  Pompey,  *  because  they  had  not  kept 
Caesar  off  as  soon  as  he  came.* 


quotiSns,  quotiSnscumque. 

188^.  The  relative  particle  quotiens  (711),  or  quotiensoiimque, 
every  time  that,  whenever,  introduces  the  indicative :   as, 

quotiens  quaeque  cohors  prGcurrerat,  mSgnus  numerus  hostium 
cadSbat,  c,  34,  2,  as  the  cohorts  successively  charged,  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy  fell  eveiy  time.  quSius  quotiCns  sepulcrum  vidEs,  sacrunc3s, 
PI.  E.  175,  every  time  ^ou  see  her  tomb,  you  offer  sacrifice,  nee  quotiSns- 
cumque  me  viderit,  meemiscet,  Sest.  146,  neither  shall  he  fall  a-groaning 
whenever  he  sees  ot^  (1736). 

x886.  quotiens  has  sometimes  as  a  correlative  totiens,  or  a  combination 
with  tot  which  is  equivalent  to  totiens  :  as,  quotiens  dicimus,  totiens  de 
nSbis  ifidicStur,  DO.  i,  125,  every  time  we  make  a  speech^  the  world  sits  in 
Judgement  on  us.  si  tot  cGnsulibus  meruisset,  quotiens  ipse  cOnsul  fuit, 
BcUb.  47,  if  he  lutd  been  in  the  army  as  many  years  as  he  was  consul. 

1887.  The  subjunctive  imperfect  and  plup>erfect  arc  common  in  the  later  writers 
to  indicate  repeated  action  (1730):  as,  quotiens  super  tfili  negCtiO  c5nsul- 
taret,  edits  domtts  parte  ac  liberti  Qnius  cSnscientia  Qtebfitur,  Ta. 
6,  27,  whenever  he  had  recourse  to  astrologers^  it  was  in  the  upper  part  cf  his  house 
ana  with  the  cognizance  of  only  a  single  Jrecdman. 
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quam. 

1 888.  quam,  as  or  than^  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  in 
periods  of  comparison.  For  special  reasons,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  used,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  or  of  action  conceivable  (1731)  ;  see 
also  1896,  1897. 

But  usually  periods  of  comparison  are  abridged  (1057)  by  the  omission 
of  the  verb  or  of  other  parts  in  the  protasis  (1325). 

With  the  Indicative. 

1889.  (i.)  4uam,  as^  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  of  equality,  generally  with  tarn  as  correlative  in  tiie  apo- 
dosis  :  as, 

tarn  facile  vincSs  quam  pirum  volp6s  com6st,  PI.  Most,  ^^% you* II 
beat  as  easily  as  Reynard  eats  a  pear,  tarn  excoctam  reddam  atque  fitram 
quam  carb5st,  1 .  Ad.  849,  77/  have  her  stewed  all  out  and  black  as  is  a  coal. 
From  Cicero  on,  the  apodosis  is  in  general  negative  or  interrogative :  as, 
quorum  neutrum  tam  facile  quam  tfi  arbitrSris  concSditur,  Div,  i,  10, 
neither  of  these  foints  is  as  readily  panted  as  you  suppose,  quid  est  OrStOri 
tam  necessfinum  quam  vOx  ?  DO,  i,  251,  what  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
speaker  as  voice  f  Otherwise  n5n  minus  .  .  .  quam,  no  less  than,  Just  as 
muchf  or  nOn  magis  .  .  .  quam,  just  as  little  or  just  as  much,  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  tam  .  .  .  quam :  as,  accSpi  nGn  minus  interdum  OrltGnam 
esse  tacSre  quam  dicere,  Plin.  £p,  7, 6, 7  ^I  have  observed  that  silence  is  some- 
times quite  as  eloquent  as  speech.  n5n  magis  mih!  deerit  inimicus  quam 
Verri  dSfuit,  K  3,  162,  7  shcdl  lack  an  ettemy  as  little  as  Verres  did,  domus 
erat  nOn  dominO  magis  9m9ment9  quam  civitfiti,  V,  4,  5,  the  house  was 
as  much  a  pride  to  the  state  as  to  its  owner, 

Z890.  Instead  of  tam,  another  correlative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus,  aequS  .  .  .  quam  occurs  in  Plautus  and  in  Livy  and  later  writers,  generallv 
after  a  negative  expression  ;  perinde  .  .  .  quam  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  iQxta 
.  .  .  quam  once  in  Livy.    Sometimes  the  apodosis  contains  no  correlative. 

xSgx.  tam  .  .  .  quam  become  by  abridgement  coordinating  words :  as, 

tam  vCra  quam  falsa  cemimus,  Ac,  2,  1 11,  we  make  out  things  both  true 
and  false, 

xSga.  The  highest  possible  degree  is  expressed  by  tam  .  .  .  quam  qui 
and  a  superlative  without  a  verb ;  or  by  quam  and  a  superlative  with  or 
without  a  form  of  possum  (1466) ;  sometimes  by  quantus  or  ut :  as, 

(a,)  tam  sum  misericors  quam  vOs;  tam  mitis  quam  qui  ISnissi- 
mus,  SulL  87,  I  am  as  tender-hearted  as  you  ;  as  mild  as  the  gentlest  man 
living,  tam  sum  amicus  r€i  pQblicae  quam  qui  mfiximS,  Fam.  5,  2,  6,  7 
am  as  devoted  a  patriot  as  anybody  can  be,  {b.)  quam  m&ximis  potest  itine- 
ribus  in  Qalliam  contexidit,  i,  7,  i,  he  pushes  into  Gaul  by  as  rapid  marches 
as  he  can.  cSnstituSrunt  ilimentOrum  auam  mSximum  numenim  coS- 
mere,  i,  3,  i,  they  determined  to  btiy  up  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beasts 
of  burden,  (c.)  tanta  est  inter  eSs,  quanta  mSxima  potest  esse,  m5nim 
distantia,  Z.  74,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  character  between  them. 
Or  without  any  superlative  :  fuge  domum  quantum  potest,  PI.  Men,  850, 
run  home  as  quick  cu  e*er  you  can.  ut  potui  acct&rStissimS  t6  tlitStus  sum, 
Fam.  5,  17,  2, 1  defended  you  as  carefully  as  I  could, 
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1893.  quam  .  .  .  tarn,  with  two  comparatives  or  superlatives,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  common  qu5  .  .  .  e5  with  two  comparatives  (1973) :  as, 

(<7.)  magis  quam  id  reputO,  tarn  magis  t&ror,  PI.  B,  1091,  the  mare  I  think 
it  over^  the  sorer  do  I  feel.  I'his  use  is  found  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
Vergil,  (b,)  quam  quisque  pessumS  fScit,  tam  mbumS  tfitus  est,  S.  /.  31, 
1 4,  the  worse  a  man  has  actedy  the  safer  he  always  is.  This  use  is  found  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Sallust. 

1894.  (2.^  quam,  than,  b  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  com- 
parative period  of  inequality,  with  a  comparative  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

meliSrem  quam  ego  sum  suppQnS  tibi,  PI.  Cu.  2c6, 1  give  you  in  my 
pleue  a  better  man  than  I  am,  pltbra  dixi  quam  volui,  V.  5,  79,  f  have  said 
more  than  I  intended,  Ant0ni5  quam  est,  volG  pSius  esse,  Alt,  15,  3,  2, 
/  hope  Antony  may  be  worse  off  than  he  is.  doctrina  paulS  dtLrior  quam 
nfitCra  patitur,  Mur,  60,  principles  somewhat  sterner  than  nature  doth 
support,  potius  sSrS  quam  numquam,  L.  4,  2,  11,  better  late  than  never, 
corpus  patiSns  algOris  supri  quam  cuiquam  crCdibile  est,  S.  C.  5,  3,  <i 
eonstitutu  n  capable  of  enduring  cold  beyond  what  anybody  could  believe,  su- 
pra  quam  is  found  in  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  often  in  late  writers;  infra  and 
fUtra  quam  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  late  writers  (infra  qCam  also  in  Varro) ; 
extra  quam  in  Ennius,  Cato,  and  in  legal  and  official  language  in  Cicero 
and  Livy. 

1895.  quam  is  also  used  with  some  virtual  ccmparatives :  thus,  nihil 
aliud,  ndn  aliud  quam,  no  other  than^  often  as  adverb,  only  ;  secus  quam 
with  a  negative,  not  otherwise  than;  bis  tantQ  quam,  twice  as  much  as; 
and  prae  quam  in  old  Latin,  in  comparisoti  with  how  ;  and  similar  phrases : 
as, 

{a,)  per  biduum  nihil  aliud  quam  stetCrunt  paratl  ad  piSgnandum, 
L.  34, 46,  T.for  two  days  they  merely  stood  in  battle  array.  This  use  occurs 
first  in  Sallust,  then  in  Nepos,  Livy,  and  later  writers.  (i>.)  mib!  crit  ctirac 
n6  quid  fiat  secus  quam  volumus,  Alt,  6,  2,  2, 1  will  see  to  it  that  nothing 
be  done  save  as  we  wish.  This  use  occurs  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  later  writers.  With  both  aliud  and  secus  the  clause  is  rarely  pos- 
itive.  with  aliud  not  before  Livy.  For  atque  (ac)  mstead  of  quam  when 
the  first  clause  is  negative,  see  1654.  {c.)  bis  tantO  vale5  quam  valu! 
prius,  PI.  Merc.  297.  I  am  twice  as  capable  as  I  was  before,  [d.)  nil  hOc 
quidem  est  triginta  minac,  prae  quam  ali5s  sflmpttts  facit,  PI.  Most.  981, 
oh,  this  is  nothing,  thirty  minae,  when  you  think  what  other  sums  he  spends. 
prae  quam  is  found  only  in  Plautus  rarely.  Similar  phrases  are :  contra 
quam,  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  later  writers ;  praeter  auam,  in  PJautus,  Nae- 
vius,  and  frequently  in  other  writers  when  followed  by  quod  (1848);  super 
quam  quod  (1848)  andinsuper  quam  in  Livy;  pr5  quam  in  Lucretius; 
advorsum  quam,  once  in  Plautus.  prae  quam  is  sometimes  followed  by 
a  relative  clause :  as,  prae  quam  quod  molestumst,  PI.  Am.  634,  compared 
with  what  is  painful.    For  ante  (or  prius)  and  post  quam,  see  191 1,  1923. 

With  the  Subjunctive. 

z8g6.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  quam  or  quam  ut  after  compara- 
tives denoting  disproportion  (1461) :  as, 
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quicquid  erat  oneris  SegestSnis  impOnSbat,  aliquantO  amplius  quam 
ferre  possent,  V,  4, 76,  fu  would  imfose  every  possible  burden  on  the  Segestans, 
far  too  much  for  them  to  bear,  quia  nGn  intellegit  Canacbi  algna  rigidi- 
5ra  esse,  quam  ut  imitentur  vSritatem  ?  Br.  70,  who  does  ttotfeel  theU  the 
statues  of  Canachus  are  too  stiff  to  be  true  to  nature?  dSrior  rCs  erat  quam 
ut  dissimulfiri  posset,  L.  26,  51,  11,  the  thing  was  too  notorious  to  be  hushed 
up.  Instead  of  ut,  qui  is  also  used  by  Livy  and  later  writers :  as,  m2ior  sum 
quam  cui  possit  F5rtQna  nocSre,  O.  6,  195,  too  strong  am  I  for  Fortune  to 
break  down^  says  infatuated  Niobe.  All  these  sentences  are  extensions  of 
the  subjunctive  of  action  conceivable  (i554»  1818). 

1897.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  clauses  introduced  by  potius  quam, 
rather  than,  to  denote  action  merely  assumed,  citius,  ante,  or  prius,  sooner, 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  potius :  as, 

potius  quam  tS  inimicum  habeam,  faciam  ut  iQsseris,  T.  Eu,  174, 
rather  than  make  you  my  enemy ,  Twill  do  as  you  tell  me.  dCpfSgnfi  potius 
quam  servifis,  Ait.  7,  7,  7 1  fight  it  out  rather  than.be  a  slave,  potius  vitu- 
per9tiGnem  incOnstantiae  suscipiam,  quam  in  tS  sim  crOdSUs,  V.  q,  105^ 
/  will  submit  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  rather  than  be  cruel  towards  you, 
animam  omittunt  prius  quam  locO  dSmigrent,  PI.  Am.  240,  they  lose  their 
lives  sooner  than  yiel^  their  ground.  Livy  has  also  potius  quam  ut.  All 
these  sentences  a-e  extensions  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540, 181 7). 

With  the  Infinitive. 

X898.  When  the  main  clause  is  an  infinitive,  quam  is  often  followed  by 
an  infinitive :  as, 

mSlim  moriri  meos  quam  mendTcSrier,  PI.  Vid.  96,  better  my  bairns 
be  dectd  than  begging  brecul.  vScSs  audiSbantur  prius  si  cortice  ex  arbo- 
ribus  victQrOs,  quam  Pompeium  S  manibus  dimissQrOs^  Caes.  C.  3,  49, 
I,  shouts  were  heard  that  they  would  live  on  the  bark  of  trees  sooner  than  let 
Pompey  slip  through  their  fingers. 


quamquam. 

1899.  (i)  quamquam  is  used  in  old  Latin  as  an  indefinite  adverb,  ever 
so  much,  however  much  :  as, 

quamquam  negStiumst,  si  quid  veis,  DSmiphG,  nGn  sum  occupStus 
umquam  amicO  operam  dare,  PI.  Mer,  287,  however  busy  I  may  be  (1814), 
//  anything  you  wish,  dear  Demipho,  Vm  not  too  busy  ever  to  a  friend  mine 
aid  to  lend,  id  quoque  possum  ferre,  quamquam  iniCriumst,  T.  Ad. 
205,  that  also  I  can  bear,  however  so  unfair.  From  an  adverb,  quamquam 
became  a  conjunction,  although. 

1900.  (2.)  quamquam,  although^  introduces  the  indicative  in  the 
concession  of  a  definite  fact.  In  the  later  writers  it  is  also  sometimes 
used  with  the  subjunctive,  sometimes  with  a  participle  or  an  adjec- 
tive: as, 
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{a.)  quamquam  premuntur  acre  aliCn5,  dominltiAnem  tamen  ex- 
spectant,  C.2,1%  though  they  are  staggering  under  debt,  they  yet  look  forward 
to  being  lords  and  masters,     quamquam  ndn  vSnit  ad  finem  tam  audSz 
inceptum,  tamen  baud  omnind  vSnum  fuit,  L.  10,  32,  5,  though  the  bold 
attempt  did  not  attain  its  purpose,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  fruitless.    This  is 
the  classical  use;  but  see   1901.    {b.)  nam  et  tribQnis  plCbis  senltQs 
liabendi  ids  erat,  quamquam  senatdrSs  n9n  essent,  Varro  in  Gell.  14,  8, 
2,  for  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  though  they  were  not  senators,  had  the  right 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate,    baud  cunctStus  est  QermSnicus,  quam- 
quam fin^  ea  intellegeret,  Ta.  2,  26,  Germanicus  did  not  delay,  though  he 
luas  aware  this  was  all  made  up.    This  use  is  found  first  in  Varro,  often  tn 
the  Augustan  poets,  sometimes  in  Livy,  always  in  Juvenal.    It  does  not  be- 
come common  before  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,     (c.)  sequente,  quam- 
quam n5n  probante,  AmynandrO,  L.  31,  41,  7,  Amynander  accompanying 
though  not  approving  {\yj^).     nS  AquitSnia  quidem,  quamquam  in  verba 
OthOnis  obstricta,  did  mansit^Ta.  If.  i,  76,  Aquitania,  though  bound  by  the 
cath  of  alle^nce^  to  Otho,  did  not  hold  out  long  eitlier.    This  use  is  found 
once  each  m  Cicero  and  Sallust,  half  a  dozen  times  in  Livy,  oftener  in 
Tacitus. 

Z901.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  often  with  quamquam  for  special 
reasons,  as  by  attraction  (1728),  in  indirect  discourse  (7725),  and  of  action 
conceivable  (1731). 

xgoa.  For  quamquam  appending  a  fresh  main  sentence,  see  2153;  for 
its  use  with  the  infinitive,  2317. 


quam  vis  or  quamvis. 

1903.  quam  vis  or  c^uamvls  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adverb  (712),  as 
much  as  you  please,  and  is  often  joined  with  an  adjective  or  other  adverb  to 
take  the  place  of  a  superlative:  as, 

quam  vis  ridiculus  est,  ubi  uxor  nOn  adest,  PI.  Men.  318,  he*s  as  droll 
as  you  please  when  his  wife  is  nU  by.  quamveis  insipiCns  potent  persen- 
tiscere,  PI.  Merc.  687,  the  veriest  dullard  could  detect,  quamvis  pauci  adlre 
audent,  4,  2,  5,  the  merest  handful  dares  attack,  quamvis  callidS,  V,  2,  1^4, 
ever  so  craftily,  quamvis  is  also  sometimes  used  to  strengthen  a  superlative 
(1466). 

1904.  (i.)  The  indefinite  adverb  quam  via,  as  much  as  you  please, 
is  often  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission ;  such 
subjunctives  are  sometimes  coordinated  with  licet :  as, 

quod  turpe  est,  id  quam  vis  occultStur,  tamen  bonestum  fieri  nUllA 
mods  potest.  Off.  3,  78,  if  a  thing  is  bcue,  let  it  be  hidden  as  much  as  you  will, 
yet  it  cannot  be  made  respectable  (1553).  locus  hie  apud  n58,  quam  vis 
subitO  veniSs,  semper  liber  est,  PI.  B.  82,  our  house  is  always  open,  come 
as  sudden  as  vou  may  (1553).  praeter  e58  quam  vis  CnumerCs  multOs 
licet,  nAnnQllAs  reperiCs  pemiciOsOs  tribdnOs,  Leg.  3,  24,  besides  these  you 
may  tell  off  as  many  as  you  please,  you  will  still  find  some  dangerous  tribunes 
(1710).     The  combination  with  licet  occurs  first  in  Cicero. 
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Instead  of  vis,  other  forms  are  sometimes  used:  as,  volumus,  volent, 
velit,  &c. :  thus,  quam  volent  facSti  sint,  CaeL  67,  th^  may  be  as  witty  as 
they  please  (1735).  quam  volet  EpicQnis  iocStur  et  dicat  s6  n6n  posse 
intellegere,  numquam  mS  movSbit,  DN,  2,  46,  Epicurus  may  joke  and  say 
he  can  V  understand  it  as  much  as  he  likes^  he  will  never  shake  me.  From  an 
adverb,  quam  vis  became  a  conjunction,  however  much^  even  if, 

1905.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  the  conjunction  quamvis,  how- 
ever much,  even  if,  though,  denotes  action  merely  assumed ;  when  the 
action  is  to  be  denoted  as  real,  at  or  sicut  or  the  like,  with  the 
indicative,  usually  follows  in  the  best  prose  (1943) :  as, 

(<i.)  quamvis  sint  hominCs  qui  Cn.  CarbOnem  Gderint,  tamen  hi 
dSbent  quid  metuendum  sit  cOgitSre,  K  i,  39,  though  there  may  be  men 
who  hate  Carbo^  still  these  men  ought  to  consider  what  they  have  to  fear.  n5n 
enim  possis,  quamvis  ezcellfis,  Z.  T^^you  may  not  have  the  power ,  however 
eminent  you  may  be.  This  use  begins  with*  Cicero  and  Varro,  and  gets  com- 
mon in  late  writers.  Not  in  Livy.  (b,)  ilia  quamvis  lidicula  essent, 
sicut  erant,  mihf  tamen  risum  nOn  m5v6runt,  Fam,  7,  32,  3,  droll  as  this 
really  was,  it  nevertheless  did  not  make  me  laugh,  quamvis  enim  multis  locis 
dicat  EpicQrus,  sicuti  dicit,  satis  fortiter  dC  dol5re,  tamen  n5n  id  spec- 
tandum  est  quid  dicat.  Off,  3,  117,  even  though  Epicurus  really  does  speak  in 
many  places  pretty  heroically  abcut  pain,  still  we  must  not  have  an  eye  to  what 
lie  says.  In  the  Augustan  poets  rarely,  and  often  in  Tacitus,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  late  writers,  the  subjunctive,  without  a  parenthetical  phrase  intro- 
duced by  ut  or  the  like,  is  used  of  an  action  denoted  as  real :  as,  expalluit 
notfibiliter,  quamvis  palleat  semper,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  5,  13,  he  grew  pale  per- 
ceptibly, though  he  is  always  a  pale  man,  maestus  erat,  quamvis  laetitiam 
simuffiret,  Ta.  15,  54,  sad  he  was,  though  he  pretended  to  be  gay, 

Z906.  quamvis,  even  if,  though,  is  also  sometimes  used  with  the  indica- 
tive (1900):  as, 

erat  dirnitSte  rSgifi,  quamvis  carSbat  n5mine,  N.  i,  2,  3,  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  king,  though  not  the  title,  quamvis  tacct  HermogenCs,  can- 
tor est,  H .  ^.  I,  3,  129,  though  he  of  en  not  his  mouth,  Hermogenes  remains  a 
singer  still.  This  use  occurs  twice  m  Lucretius,  once  in  Cicero,  Nepos,  and 
Livy  each,  in  Varro,  in  the  Augustan  poets,  and  sometimes  in  late  writers. 
Not  in  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,  Juvenal,  Martial,  or  Suetonius. 

Z907.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  indefinite  adverb  quamlibet,  how- 
ever you  please^  is  used  in  subjunctive  clauses  of  concession  or  permission  (1904)  once 
or  twice  by  Lucretius  and  Quintilian.  Ovid  uses  it  with  the  participle,  a  con- 
struction sometimes  found  with  quamvis  in  late  writers.  * 


tamquam. 


1908.   tamquam,  just  as,  introduces  an  indicative  protasis  in 
periods  of  comparison. 

The  tam  properly  belongs  to  the  apodosis  and  is  attracted  to  the  prota- 
sis,   tamquam  has  sometimes  as  correlative  sic  or  ita. 
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t6  hortor  ut  tatnquam  poCtae  boni  solent,  sic  td  in  eztrSmfi  parte 
mfineris  tui  diligentissimus  sis,  QFr,  i,  i,  i^l  urge ymi  to  be  very pariicu- 
Icu^  ai  the  end  of  your  task^just  as  good  poets  always  are,  tamquam  philoso- 
pliSnim  habent  disciplinae  ex  ipsis  voclbula,  parasiti  ita  ut  Onathdnici 
irocentur,  T.  Eu,  263,  that  so  parasites  may  be  called  Gnathonites  even  as  schools 
e>f  philosophy  are  named  from  the  masters.  Usually,  however,  ut  (ic)44)  or 
quemadmodum  is  used  in  this  sense ;  and  tamquam  occurs  oftenest  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057),  particularly  to  show  that  an  illustration  is  untrue 

or  figurative :  as,  Odyssia  Latina  est  sic  Umquam  opus  aliquod  Daedali, 

Sr.  71,  the  Odyssey  in  Latin  is ^  you  may  say,  a  regular  work  0/  Daedalus. 

oculi  tamquam  specuiatOrSs  altissimum  locum  obtinent,  DN.  2,  140, 

tAe  eyes  ocmpy  the  highest  part,  as  a  sort  of  watchmen, 

Z909.  In  late  writers,  especially  in  Tacitus,  tamquam  is  often  used 
like  quod  (1853)  to  introduce  a  reason  or  motive:  as, 

invlsus  tamquam  plQs  quam  civllia  agitfiret,  Ta.  i,  12,  hated 'on  the 
ground  that  his  designs  were  too  lofty  for  a  private  citizen  (1725).  lSgSt58 
Increpuit,  tamquam  nOn  omnia  re5s  perCspssent,  Plhi.  Ep,  x,  9,  36,  he 
reproved  the  embassy  *  for  not  having  completed  the  prosecution  of  all  the  defend- 
ants* (1852,  1725). 

zgza  For  tamquam  instead  of  tamquam  si,  see  21 18;  with  a  participle, 
2121. 


antequam,  priusquam. 

IQII.  antequam  and  prinaqaam  accompany  both  the  indicative 
and  tne  subjunctive. 

ante  and  prius  properly  belong  to  the  apodosis,  and  regularly  stand 
with  it  if  it  IS  negative ;  but  otherwise  they  are  usually  attracted  to  the 
protasis. 

antequam  is  very  seldom  found  in  old  Latin,  and  it  is  in  general  much 
rarer  than  priusquam,  except  in  Tacitus. 

IN  GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

1912.  In  general  present  statements,  antequam  and  prius- 
quam regularly  introduce  the  perfect  indicative  or  the  present 
subjunctive:  as, 

membris  Qtimur  priusquam  didicimus  caius  ea  causfl  GtilitStis  ha- 
beSmus,  Fin,  3, 66,  loe  always  use  our  limbs  before  we  learn  for  what  purposes 
of  utility  we  have  them  (1013).  priusquam  lUcet,  adsunt,  PL  MG.  709. 
before  'tis  light  they're  always  here;  here  Iflcet  is  equivalent  to  inlQzit. 
ante  vidCmus  fulgOrem  quam  sonum  audilmus,  Sen.  QN,  2,  12,  6ywe 
always  see  the  flash  before  we  hear  the  sound,  priusquam  sSmen.mltQnira 
siet,  secat5,  Cato,  RR,  53,  always  cut  before  the  seed  is  ripe  (1575).  With 
the  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  indefinite  second  person  (1030) :  as,  h5c  ma- 
lum opprimit  antequam  prOspicere  potneris,  V.  i,  39,  this  calamity 
always  overwhelms  you  before  you  can  anticipate  *^  (1731,  1558).  For  priua 
quam,  sooner  than,  see  1597. 
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X913.  The  future  indicative  is  used  a  few  times  in  general  statements  by  old  and 
late  writers,  and  the  i>erfect  subjunctive  after  a  negative  clause  rarely  by  Tadtos :  as, 
bovSs  priusquam  in  viam  agSs,  pice  comua  infima  unguitO,  Cato,  RR. 
72,  always  smear  the  hoofs  of  your  oxen  with  pitch  before  you  drive  them  on  the  road 
h625,i377).  defim  honor  principi  n9n  ante  nabStur  quam  agere  inter 
homines  dCsierit,  Ta.  15,  74,  divine  honours  are  not  paid  to  an  emperor  before  he 
has  ceased  to  live  among  men,  Cicero  has  the  perfect  subjunctive  m  a  definition : 
thus,  pr5videntia,  per  quam  futOrum  aliauid  vid6tur  antequam  factum 
sit,  inv,  2,  idOf  foresight  is  the  faculty  through  which  a  future  event  is  seen  before 
it  has  taken  place. 

191^  In  general  past  statements  antequam  and  priusquam  introduce  the 
subjunctive  imperfect  or  pluperfect ;  but  this  use  is  very  rare :  as,  dormire  prius- 
quam SOmni  CUpidO  esset,  S.  C.  13,  3,  a-sleeping  always  before  they  felt  sleepy , 
ita  saepe  mS^na  indoles  virtQtis,  priusquam  r£i  publicae  prSdesse 
potuisset,  extmcta  est,  Ph,  ^^  47,  thus  character  of  unusual  promise  -was 
oftentimes  cut  offy  before  it  could  do  the  government  any  good, 

IN  PARTICULAR  STATEMENTS. 

Z915.  In  particular  present  or  future  statements,  antequam 
and  priusquam  introduce  a  present,  either  indicative  or  sub- 
junctive; in  future  statements  the  future  perfect  is  also  used, 
and  regularly  when  the  main  verb  is  future  perfect :  as, 

antequam  ad  sententiam  reded,  dC  mC  pauca  dicam,  C  4, 20,  before  I 
come  back  to  the  motion ^  I  will  say  a  little  about  myself  (\^<^'^,  est  etiam 
prius  quam  abis  quod  volo  loqui,  PI.  As.  ii^z,  there's  something  else  I  want 
to  say  before  you  go.  antequam  veniat  in  Pontum,  litterSs  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
pSium  mittet,  Agr,  2,  53,  before  he  reaches  Pontus,  he  will  send  a  letter  to 
Pompey.  prius  quam  ad  portam  venils,  est  pistrilla,  T.  Ad.  585,  there^s 
a  little  bakery  just  before  yoie  get  to  the  gate,    nihil  contrS  disputSbd  prius- 

?uam  dixerit,  FL  51,  /  ivill  not  argue  to  the  contrary  before  he  has  spoken 
1626).  neque  prius,  quam  d6beUSverO,  absistam,  L.  49»39,9b  and  I  will 
not  leave  off  before  I  have  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  si  quid  mihl  acciderit 
priusquam  h5c  tantum  mali  viderS,  Mil.  99,  if  anything  shall  befall  me  be- 
fore I  see  this  great  calamity,  neque  prSmittO  quicquam  neque  re- 
sponded prius  quam  gnStum  viderd,  T.  Ph.  1044,  Pm  not  promising 
anything  nor  making  any  answer  before  I  see  my  son  (1593).  Tacitus  uses 
neither  the  present  indicative  nor  the  future  per&ct. 

Z916.  In  old  Latin  the  future  and  the  perfect  subjunctive  also  occur :  as, 
prius  quam  quoiquam  convivae  dabis,  gustltd  ttite  prius,  PI.  Ps,  885, 
before  you  help  a  single  guest^  taste  first  yourself ;  but  Terence  does  not  use 
the  future,  and  it  is  found  only  once  or  twice  later,  ntklld  pactd  potest 
prius  haec  in  aedis  recipi,  quam  iUam  Smiserim,  PI.  MG.  1095.  on  tw 
terms  can  I  take  my  ftew  love  to  the  houscy  before  I*ve  let  the  old  love  drop  ;  but 
usually  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  due  to  indirect  discourse. 

191 7.  In  particular  past  statements  antequam  and  prius- 
quam introduce  the  perfect  indicative,  especially  when  the 
apodosis  is  negative ;  or,  less  frequently,  an  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive: as, 
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omnia  ista  ante  facta  sunt  quam  iste  Italiam  attigit,  V,  2,  161,  all 
eh^se  incidents  occurred  before  the  defendant  set  foot  in  Italy,  neque  prius 
fugere  destitSnint  quam  ad  RhCnum  pervSnSrunt,  i,  53,  i,  and  they  did  not 
stay  their  flight  before  they  fairly  arrived  at  tfie  Rhine,  prius  quam  hinc 
abut  quindecim  miles  minSs  dederat,  PI.  Ps,  53,  the  captain  had  paid 
€iawn  fifteen  minae  before  he  left  here,  antequam  c5n8ulSs  in  EtrQriam 
pervenirent,  Qalli  vSnerunt,  L  10,  26,  7,  before  t/ie  consuls  arrived  in  Etru- 
ria,  the  Gauls  came.  This  use  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  mentioned  in  1919,  is  not  found  m  old  Latin,  Cicero,  or 
Caesar.     It  is  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

19x8.  The  present  indicative  also  occurs  in  particular  past  statements  in  old 
Latin :  as,  is  priusquam  moritur  mihi  dedit,  PI.  Cu,  637,  before  he  died  he 
rave  U  me.  The  indicative  imperfect  occurs  four  times  in  Livy  and  once  in  late 
Latin,  the  pluperfect  once  in  old  X^tin  and  once  in  Cicero. 

1 919.  When  the  action  did  not  occur,  or  when  purpose  is  expressed, 
priusquam  regularly  introduces  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  particular  past 
statements:  as, 

(a.)  pierique  interfecti  sunt,  priusquam  occultum  hostem  vidSrent, 
L.  35,  29,  3,  most  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  see  the  hidden  enemy. 
This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Livy,  but  also  m 
later  writers,  (b.)  perv6nit  priusquam  PompCius  sentire  posset,  Caes: 
C.  3,  67,  4,  he  arrived  before  Pompey^  should  be  able  to  learn  of  his  cominz  (1725). 
The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  occur  rarely,  generally  when  the  main 
clause  contains  a  present  ot  vivid  narration  (1590).  The  imperfect  is  not 
found  in  old  Latin. 

1920.  The  perfect  indicative  or  imperfect  subjunctive  with  antequam  is 
often  used  attriDutively  with  nouns  denoting  time :  as, 

fSbulam  docuit,  ann5  ipsA  ante  quam  nStus  est  Ennius,  Br.  72,  he 
exhibited  a  play  just  a  year  before  Ennius  was  bom.  ducentXs  annis  ante 
quam  R5mam  caperent,  in  italiam  Qalli  transcendSrunt,  L.  5, 33,  5,  two 
hundred  years  before  they  took  Rome^  the  Gauls  crossed  aver  to  Italy,  1  he  plu- 
perfect also  occurs,  when  the  main  verb  is  pluperfect :  as,  StSiSnus  biennis 
antequam  causam  recCpisset,  s€scenti8  mHlibus  nummlim  sC  ifidicium 
conniptlirum  dizerat,  Clu,  68,  Stajenus  hud  said  two  years  before  he  under- 
took the  cascy  that  he  would  bribe  the  court  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 

1921.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  introduced  by  antequam  or 
priusquam  except  in  indirect  discourse :  as, 

antequam  d6  me5  adventii  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  per* 
r€xi,  PL  98,  before  they  should  be  able  to  hear  of  my  arrival^  I  proceeded  to 
Macedonia  (1725).  Svertit  equOs  in  castra  priusquam  pfibula  gustSssent 
TrAiae  Xanthumque  bibissent,  V.  i,  472,  he  drove  the  horses  off  to  camp^  or 
ever  they  should  taste  of  Troja*s  grass  and  Xanthus  drink  (1725). 

1933.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  postridiC  quam  .and  pridiS  quam 
occur  a  few  times  in  Plautus  and  Cicero  with  the  indicative ;  postridi6  quam  with 
the  indicative  in  Suetonius ;  and  prIdiS  quam  with  the  subjunctive  in  Livy,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Suetonius. 
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postefi  quam  or  postquam. 
ubi,  ut,  cum  primum,  simul  atque. 

1923.  With  postel  quam,  postquam  (posquam),^a^^r,  thef  following 
words  may  conveniently  be  treated :  ub!,  ut,  when ;  ubi  primum,  ut  pri- 
mum,  cum  primum,  wlutt  first,  and  in  Plautus  cum  eztemplA ;  stmnl 
atque  (or  ac,  less  frequently  et  or  ut,  or  simul  alone),  at  the  same  timewitk^ 
as  soon  as, 

postquam,  ubI,  ut,  cum  primum,  simul  atque,  accom- 
pany the  indicative. 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  tenses,  see  1924-1934. 

1924.  In  clauses  introduced  by  postel  (^uam  or  postquam,  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  used,  chiefly  by  Cicero,  not  in  old  Latin : 
as,  qui  posteS  quam  mSzimSs  aedificSsset  claasCs  et  sC  BosporSnis 
bellum  inferre  simulSret,  iSgStSs  misit,  IP,  ^^  after  building  enormous  fleets^ 
pretending  he  was  going  to  make  war  on  the  Bosporani^  he  sent  envoys.  So  once  or 
twice  in  clauses  introduced  by  ub!.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  spedal  rea- 
sons, as  with  the  indefinite  second  person  (1731)1  by  attraction  (1728),  and  in  indi- 
rect discourse  (1735).  For  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action  with  ub!  and  ut, 
see  1932.  The  infinitive  of  intimation  occurs  in  Taatus  (1539):  as,  postquam 
exui  aequSlitfls,  prOvSnSre  dominltiOnSs,  Ta.  3,  26,  after  equality  between 
man  and  man  was  dropped,  there  came  a  crop  of  tyrants, 

1925.  In  narration  the  perfect  indicative  is  regularly  used 
in  clauses  introduced  by  postquam,  ubf,  ut,  cum  primum, 
simul  atque  (1739):  as, 

postquam  tuSs  litterls  16gl,  Postumia  tua  m6  convSnit,  Fam.  4,  2,  i, 
after  I  rectd  your  letter,  your  Postumia  called  on  me,  postquam  aurum 
abstulimus,  in  nSvem  cOnscendimus,  PI.  B,  277,  after  we  got  away  the 
moneys  we  took  ship,  ubi  ad  ipsum  vini  dSvorticulum,  cOnstiti,  T.  Eu. 
635,  when  I  came  exactly  to  the  side  street^  I  pulled  up,  ub!  si  difitius  dflci 
intell6xit,  graviter  eAs  accQsat,  i,  16,  5,  when  he  came  to  see  that  he  was  put 
off  a  good  while,  he  takes  them  roundly  to  task,  qui  ut  perOrSvit,  surrCzit 
ClOdius,  QFr,  2,  3,  2,  when  he  had  finished  speakings  up  pimped  Clodius.  ut 
abii  abs  tC,  fit  fArte  obviam  mihi  PhormiA,  T.  Ph.  617,  when  I  left  you, 
Phormio  hajppened  to  fall  in  my  way,  crimen  Sius  modi  est,  ut,  cum  pri- 
mum ad  mC  d619tum  est,  Gstinim  mC  illA  nOn  putfirem,  V,  5,  158,  tfie 
charge  is  of  such  a  sort  that,  when  first  it  was  reported  to  me,  I  thought  I  should 
not  use  it.  cum  primum  CrCtae  lltus  attigit,  nQntiOs  misit,  L.  37,  60^  4. 
as  soon  as  he  touched  the  shore  of  Crete^  he  sent  messengers,  ut  primum  loqui 
posse  coepi,  inquam,  RP,  6,  15,  oj  soon  as  I  began  to  be  able  to  speak,  I  said, 
quem  simul  atque  oppidSni  c5nspez€runt,  mtimm  complSre  coepCrunt, 
7,  12,  5,  AT  soon  as  the  garrison  espied  him,  they  began  to  man  the  wall,  at 
hostSs,  ub!  primum  nostras  equitis  conapexirunt,  impetQ  facto  cele- 
titer  nostrSs  pefturblvSrunt,  4,  12,  l,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  caught  sight 
ojf  our  cavalry,  they  attacked  and  threw  our  men  into  disorder.  The  conjunc- 
tion simul  atque  is  very  rarely  found  in  old  Latin. 

1926.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (1590)  sometimes 
occurs:  as. 
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postquam  iam  pueri  septuennCs  sunt,  pater  onerlvit  nfivim  mlg- 
siam,  PI.  Men,proL  i^^after  the  boys  were  seven  year  olds^  their  father  freighted 
A  big  ship,  quid  ait,  ubi  mS  nbminfis,  T.  Hau,  303,  what  sayeth  she  when 
ycu  name  me  i  ub!  neutri  trSnseiUKU  initium  f aciunt,  Caesar  su9s  in 
castra  redQzit,  2,  9,  2,  neither  party  taking  the  initiative  in  crossing,  Caesar 
inarched  his  men  back  to  camp.  Verbs  of  perceiving,  especially  videS,  occur 
oftenest  in  this  use,  which  is  common  in  Piautus  and  Terence :  as,  postquam 
videt  ntlpti&s  adparfirl,  missast  ancilla  ilicd,  T.  Andr.  513,  aJUr  she  sees 


a  marriage  on  foot ,  her  maid  is  sent  forthwith.  abe9  ab  iliis,  postquam 
vided  mS  IQdificSrier,  P).  Cap.  487,  seeing  myself  made  game  of  I  leave  them, 
quem  posteS  quam  videt  n9n  adesse,  ftrdCre  atque  furere  coepit,  V.  2, 
92,  seeing  that  the  man  does  not  apfear,  he  began  to  rage  and  fume,  ub!  h6c 
videt,  init  consilium  importOni  tyranni,  V,  5,  103,  seeing  this,  he  adopted 
the  policy  of  a  savage  tyrant.  Piautus  uses  also  cum  extemplA.  Such 
protases  often  take  on  a  causal  sense  (see  also  1930). 

Z927.  The  present  or  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  is  sometimes  used  in  ex- 
pressions equivalent  to  an  emphasized  accusative  or  ablative  of  time,  Uie  main  verb 


being  est  or  sunt :  as,  septingenti  sunt  anni  postquam  inclita  condita 
R5ma  est,  £.  in  Varro,  RR,  3,  i,  2,  Wis  seven  hundred  years  since  glorious  Rome 
was  founded,  dom9  Ut  abiCrunt  hie  tertius  annus,  PI.  St,  29,  this  is  the 
third  year  since  they  left  lunne,    annus  est  octfivus  ut  imperium  obtinCs. 


Ta.  14,  53,  it  is  the  eighth  year  since  you  acquired  empire.    For  a  similar  use  of 
cum,  see  1871. 

Z928.  The  pluperfect  with  postquam,  denoting  resulting  state  (161 5), 
occurs  less  frequently :  as, 

turn  cum  P.  Africlnus, jpo8te&  quam  bis  cSnsul  fuerat,  L.  Cottam  in 
iGdicium  vocSbat,  Caecil,  69,  at  the  time  when  Africanus,  after  he  had  hvice 
been  consul,  was  bringing  Cotta  to  judgement,  postquam  omnium  oculAs 
occupSverat  certSmen,  turn  fiversam  adoriuntur  RdmSnam  aciem,  L. 
22,  48,  4,  when  every  eye  was  fairly  riveted  on  the  engagement,  tJiat  instant  they 
fell  upon  the  Romatis  in  the  rear.  Not  in  Piautus,  once  in  Terence,  and 
rare  in  classical  writers. 

1929.  The  pluperfect,  less  frequently  the  perfect,  with  postquam  is  used 
attributively  with  nouns  denoting  time. 

In  this  use  post  is  often  separated  from  quam,  and  two  constructions 
are  possible:  (a  )  Ablative:  ann9  post  quam  vOta  erat  aedfis  MonCUe 
dSdicitur,  L.  7,  28,  6,  the  temple  of  Moneta  is  dedicated  a  year  after  it  was 
vowed.  Without  post :  quadringentSsimO  annS  quam  urbs  ROmSna  con- 
dita erat,  patricil  c5nsul6s  magistrStum  iniSre,  L.  7,  18,  i,  four  hundred 
years  after  Rome  town  was  founded,  patrician  constds  entered  into  office, 
[b.")  Accusative,  with  an  ordmal,  and  post  as  a  preposition,  or,  sometimes, 
intrS :  post  diem  tertium  gesta  rCs  est  quam  dizerat,  Mil,  44,  the  deed 
was  done  the  next  day  but  one  after  he  said  it.    See  2419. 

1930.  The  imperfect  with  postquam  expresses  action  continuing 
into  the  time  of  the  main  action.  Such  a  protasis,  especially  when 
negative,  usually  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main  action :  as, 

Appius,  postquam  nSmA  adibat,  domum  sC  recSpit,  L.  3,  46,  9, 
Appius  finding  that  nobody  presented  himself  went  back  home.  poste&  quam 
S  scaenfl  ezplSdCbStur,  cSnfGgit  in  hQius  domum,  RC  30,  after  being 
repeatedly  hissed  off  the  stage,  he  took  refuge  in  my  clienfs  house. 
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In  old  Latin  this  use  is  found  only  once,  in  Plautus ;  it  is  most  common 
in  Livy,  but  occurs  frequently  in  Tacitus.  So  occasionally  the  present, 
generally  when  the  main  action  is  present  (see  also  1926) :  as,  postquam 
nee  ab  RSmSnis  v5bi8  QUa  est  8p68,  nee  vOs  moenia  dSfendunt,  pficem 
adferO  ad  vds,  L.  21,  13,  4,  now  that  it  has  become  piain  that  you  have  no  hope 
from  the  Romans  ^  and  that  your  walls  are  no  protection  to  you,  I  bring  peace 
unto  you.  postquam  liberast,  ub!  habitet  dicere  admodum  incertS  sciS, 
PI.  E,  505,  now  that  she^s  free,  I*m  quite  too  ill  informed  to  say  where  she 
lives,  quae  omnia  intellegit  nihil  prOdesse,  posteft  quam  testibus  con- 
vincitur,  V,  5,  103,  he  knows  that  all  this  is  fruitless^  now  that  he  is  being  re- 
futed by  witnesses.  The  perfect  with  postquam  or  ut  occurs  occasionally 
in  this  use  with  the  present  in  the  main  clause  :  as,  animus  in  tfitA  locOst, 
postquam  iste  hinc  abiit,  PL  Ps.  1052,  my  mind  is  easy,  novo  that  fellow  *s 
gone,  namut  innSvi  vecta's,  cr€d9  timida's,  PI.  B.  106,  for  after  your 
voyage,  of  course  you  ^re  nervous, 

1931.  postquam  and  ut  have  sometimes  the  meaning  of  ever  since  or  as 
long  as:  as, 

postquam  nStus  sum,  satur  numquam  fui,  PI.  St.  156,  since  I  was  born 
J  ^ve  never  had  enough  to  eat.  tibi  umquam  quicquam,  postquam  tuos 
sum,  verbSrum  dedi  ?  PI.  Most.  925,  have  J  once  ever  cheated  you  as  long  as 
I  have  been  your  slave  f  neque  meum  pedem  intuH  in  aedis,  ut  cum  exer- 
citQ  hinc  profectus  sum,  Fl.  Am.  733, 1  havenH  set  foot  in  the  house  ever  since 
I  marched  out  with  the  army,  ut  illOs  dS  rS  pQblicfi  librOs  Cdidisti,  nihil 
ft  tC  postefi  accCpimus,  Br.  19,  we  have  had  twthing  from  you  since  you  pub- 
lished the  work  On  the  State. 

ubi,  at,  simnlatqua. 

ZQ32.  ub!,  ut,  or  simal  atqua  often  introduces  a  clause  denoting 
indefinite  or  repeated  action :  as, 

adeO  obcaecat  animOs  fOrtQna,  ub!  vim  suam  refringi  nAn  vult,  L. 
S»  37»  i»  io  completely  does  fortune  blind  the  mind  when  she  will  not  have  her 
poiocr  thwarted,  ub!  salfltitid  dSflQzit,  litterls  mi  involvS,  Fam,  9,  20,  3. 
when  my  callers  go,  I  always  plunge  into  my  booh  (1613).  omn€8  prefects 
mulierSs  t6  amant,  ut  quaeque  aspezit,  PI.  MG.  1264,  cUl  the  ladies  love 
you,  every  time  one  spies  you.  simul  atque  88  inflCzit  hic  rSx  in  dominl- 
turn  iniQstiSrem,  fit  continu5  tyrannus,  BP.  2,  48,  for  the  moment  our 
king  turns  to  a  severer  kind  of  mastery,  he  becomes  a  tyrant  oft  the  spot.  Mes- 
sSnam  ut  quisque  nostrum  vSnerat,  haec  vfsere  solsbat,  V.  4,  5,  any 
Roman,  who  visited  Messana,  invariably  went  to  see  these  statues  (1618). 
hostSs,  ub!  aliqu58  singulSrCs  cSnspezerant,  adoriSbantur,  4,  26,  2, 
every  time  the  enemy  saw  some  detached  parties,  they  would  charge.  The  im- 
perfect in  this  use  is  not  common  in  classical  writers,  and  occurs  but  once, 
with  ubI,  in  old  Latin ;  the  pluperfect  is  rare  before  the  silver  age.  Clauses 
with  ut  generally  contain  some  form  of  quisque  (2396).  Plautus  uses  cum 
extemplO  with  the  present  and  perfect.  The  subjunctive  is  found  with 
ub!  and  ut  quisque  in  cases  of  repeated  past  action  (1730). 

1933.  ub!,  ut,  or  simul  atque  rarely  introduces  an  imperfect  or  pluper- 
fect of  definite  time:  as, 
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quid  ubi  reddCbfts  aurum,  dixisti  patii,  PI.  B.  68$,  what  did  you  tell  your 
father  when  you  were  returning  the  money  f  ubl  IQx  advcntSbat,  tubicinCs 
signa  canere,  S.  /.  99,  i,  wlun  daylight  was  drawing  on^  the  trumpeters 
sounded  the  caiL  ub!  nSmO  obvius  ibat,  plSnd  gradQ  ad  hostium  ca- 
stra  tendunt,  L,  9,  45,  14,  finding  nobody  came  to  meet  them^  they  advanced 
douMe  quick  upon  the  enemy's  camp  ( 1930).  The  use  of  these  tenses  referring 
to  definite  time  is  very  rare  in  old  Latin,  and  found  only  with  ut  in  Cicero. 

1934.  ubl  or  simul  atque,  referring  to  definite  time,  introduces  the  future 
or  future  perfect,  when  the  apodosis  is  also  future :  as, 

simul  et  quid  crit  certi,  scribam  ad  te,  Alt.  2,  20,  2,  as  soon  as  there  is 
anything  positive,  I  will  write  to  you.  ego  ad  t2  statim  hab6bS  quod  scri- 
bam, simul  ut  viderO  CGriOnem,  AU,  10,  4.  12,  /  shall  have  something  to 
write  you,  as  soon  as  ever  I  see  Curio,  nam  ubl  mC  aspiciet,  ad  camuficem 
rapiet  continuA  senez,  PI.  B,  688,  when  the  old  man  sees  me,  he  'II  hurry  me 
off  to  Jack  Ketch  without  any  ado,  ubi  primum  potent,  sS  illinc  sub- 
dacet,  T.  Eu.  628,  she'll  sUal  away  as  soon  as  she  can.  Plautus  has  also  cum 
eztemplG  in  this  use. 

» 

uti  or  ut. 

1955.  The  relative  adverb  uti  or  ut  (711)  is  found  in  the  oldest 
Latin  in  the  form  utei,  but  ut  was  the  prevalent  form  even  in  the  time 
of  Plautus.  As  a  conjunctive  particle,  it  accompanies  both  the  indica- 
tive and  the  subjunctive. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 
(A.)  ut,  where. 

1936.  uti  or  ut  in  the  rare  signification  of  where,  accompanies  the  indicative :  as, 
atque  in  eApse  adstfis  lapide,  ut  praecO  praedicat,  PI.  B,  8x3,  and  there 
you  stand  right  on  the  auction  block,  fust  where  the  crier  always  cries,  sivc  in  cx- 
trCmfis  penetrSbit  IndSs,  litus  ut  longe  resonante  EOS  tunditur  undS, 
Cat.  II,  x,or  shall  he  pierce  to  farthest  Indy  where  by  the  hng^esounding  eastern 
wave  the  strand  is  lashed.  In  classical  Latin,  ut  in  this  sense  is  used  only  by  the 
poets,  as  here  and  there  in  Lucilius,  Catullus,  Cicero's  Aratea,  Vergil,  and  Ovid, 
ub!  is  the  word  regularly  used.    For  ut,  when,  see  1923. 

(B.)  Ut,  as. 

1937.  The  indicative  is  used  in  the  protasis  of  a  comparative 
period  introduced  by  uti  or  ut,  as. 

ut  often  has  as  a  correlative  ita,  item,  itidem,  sic,  perinde,  or  simili- 
ter, and  sometimes  in  old  Latin  and  poetry  aequS,  adaequS,  pariter,  nSn 
aliter,  n5n  secus,  idem,  sic  is  sometimes  drawn  to  the  protasis,  making 
sicutl,  sicut ;  ut!  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  vel,  making  veluti,  velut, 
even  as,  just  as.  quemadmodum  often,  and  quSmodo  sometimes,  stands 
for  ut.  In  old  Latin,  the  correlative  is  omitted  only  in  sentences  which 
have  the  appearance  of  an  indirect  question  (1791).  For  coordinated  com- 
parative sentences  without  ut,  see  1704. 
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perge  ut  instituisti,  RP,  2,  22,  ^  on  tuyou  have  begun,  ut  vol€8  mCd 
esse,  ita  cr5,  PI.  Ps.  240,  as  you  will  have  me  be^  so  will  I  be  (1625).  ut 
sSmentem  fSceris,  ita  metSs,  DO,  2,  261,  as  you  sow^  y^are  like  to  reap 
(1626).  ut  ndn  omnem  frQgem  in  omni  agrO  reperire  possis,  sic  ndsi 
omne  f acinus  in  omni  vitS  nSscitur,  KA,  75,  every  crime  does  not  start  into 
being  in  every  life,  any  more  than  you  can  find  every  fruit  in  every  field  (173 1). 
Also  in  asseverations :  ita  m8  di  am&bunt,  ut  ego  hunc  auscult6  lubCns^ 
PI.  AuL  496,  so  kelp  mi  heaven,  as  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  masi  ( 1622). 

1938.  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  sic,  as  .  ,  ,  so,  often  stand  where  concessive  and 
adversative  conjunctions  might  be  used ;  while . . .  nevertheless,  although  .  .  . 
yetf  certainly  .  .  .  btU :  as, 

ut  nihil  boni  est  in  morte,  sic  certC  nihil  mali,  Z.  14,  while  there  is 
nothing  good  after  deaths  ^et  certainly  there  is  nothing  bad.  quO  Iact5  sicut 
glSriam  auxit,  ita  grStiam  minuit,  Suet.  Oth.  i,  by  this  actiott  he  increased 
his  reflation,  but  lessened  his  popularity,  nee  ut  iniQstus  in  pfice  rSx,  ita 
dux  belli  prSvus  fuit,  L.  i,  53,  i,  but  while  he  was  an  unjust  king  in  peace,  ke 
was  not  a  bad  leader  in  war.  This  adversative  correlation  is  found  some- 
times in  Cicero,  but  is  far  more  common  in  late  writers. 

xg39.  ut  quisque,  commonly  with  a  superlative  expression,  is  used  in 
the  protasis  of  a  comparative  penod  of  equality,  with  ita  or  sic  and  commonly 
another  superlative  expression  in  the  apodosis :  as, 

ut  quaeque  rSs  est  turpissima,  sic  mSximC  vindicanda  est,  Caec.  7, 
the  more  disgraceful  a  thing  is,  the  more  emphatically  does  it  call  for  punishment. 
Ut  quisque  optima  QraecC  sciret,  ita  esse  nCquissimum,  DO.  2,  265, 
that^  the  better  Greek  scholar  a  man  was,  the  greater  rascal  he  always  was  (1722). 
This  construction  is  often  abridged :  as,  sapientissimus  quisque  aequis- 
simO  animd  moritur,  CM.  83,  the  sage  always  dies  with  perfect  resigncUion. 
optimus  quisque  praeceptor  frequentiS  gaudet,  Quint,  i,  2,  9,  the  best 
teachers  cUways  revet  in  large  classes.    See  2397. 

1940.  ut  often  introduces  a  parenthetical  idea,  particularly  a  gen- 
eral truth  or  a  habit  which  accounts  for  the  special  fact  express^  in 
the  main  sentence :  as, 

n2md,  ut  opinor,  in  culpfi  est,  Clu.  143,  nobody,  as  I  fancy,  is  to  Name. 
excitabat  fliictQs  in  simpulO,  ut  dicitur,  Qr&tidius,  Leg.  3,  36,  Gratidius 
tens  raising  a  tempest  in  a  teapot y  as  the  saying, is.  paulisper,  dum  si  uxor,  ut 
fit,  comparat,  commorStus  est,  Mil.  28,  he  had  to  wait  a  bit,  as  is  always  the 
case,  while  his  wife  was  putting  on  her  things.  hSrum  auctOritfite  adducti, 
ut  sunt  Qall5rum  subita  cSnsilia,  Trebium  retinent,  3,  8,  3.  influenced 
by  these  people  they  detain  Trebius,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sudden  resolu- 
tions being  always  characteristic  of  the  Gauls.  seditiOne  nQntiStS,  ut  erat 
laenS  ainictus,  ita  vSnit  in  cSntiOnem,  Br.  56,  an  outbreak  was  reported, 
and  he  came  to  the  meeting  all  accoutred  as  he  was,  with  his  sacrificial  robe  on. 
Often  elliptically :  as,  acQti  hominis,  ut  Siculi,  TD.  i,  i$,a  brij^ht  man,of 
course,  being  a  Sicilian.  AequOrum  exercitus,  ut  qui  permultSs  ann5s 
imbellSs  Sgissent,  trepidSre,  L.  9,  45, 10,  the  army  of  the  Aequians  alarmed 
and  irresolute,  and  tuiturally,  since  they  had  passed  a  great  many  years  without 
fighting  (1824,  1827). 

1941.  ut,  as  for  examplCyK^  used  in  illustrations,  particularly  in 
abridged  sentences  (1057):  as, 
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genus  est  quod  plQrSs  partSs  amplectitur,  ut  '  animal.'  pars  est, 
quae  subest  generi,  ut  '  equus/  Inv.  i,  32,  a  class  is  what  embraces  a  num- 
Sey  of  parts t  as  living  thing* ;  a.  part  is  what  is  included  in  a  class^  as  ^  horse* 
sunt  b€stiae  in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  virtQtis,  ut  in  leOnibus,  ut  in 
canibus.  Fin.  5, 38,  there  are  brutes  in  which  there  is  a  something  like  the  moral 
quality  of  man,  as  for  instance  the  lion  and  the  dog. 

1942.  The  parenthetical  clause  with  ut  or  prout  sometimes  makes  an 
allowance  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  usually  an  adjective,  in  the  main  sen- 
tence :  as, 

cIvitSs  ampla  atque  flSrSns,  ut  est  captus  QermfinOrum,  4,  3,  3, 
a  grand  and  prosperous  community,  that  is  according  to  German  conceptions. 
ut  captus  est  servOrum,  nSn  malus,  T.  Ad.  480^  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  slaves 
go.  Sthenius  ab  adulSscentifi  haec  comparirat,  supellSctilem  ex  aere 
eiegantiOrem,  tabulSs  pictis,  etiam  argent!  bene  fact!  prout  Thermi- 
tlni  hominis  facilitates  ferSbant,  satis,  V.  2, 83,  Sthenius  had  been  a  collec- 
tor from  early  years  of  such  things  as  artistic  bronzes,  pictures  ;  also  of  curiously 
wrought  silver  a  goodly  amount,  that  is  as  the  means  of  a  Thermae  man  went. 
Often  in  abridged  sentences :  as,  scriptor  fuit,  ut  temporibus  illis,  IQcu- 
lentus,  Br.  102,  he  was  a  brilliant  historian  for  the  times,  multae  etiam,  ut 
in  homine  ROmSnO,  litterae,  CM.  12,  furthermore,  extensive  reading,  that  is 
for  a  Roman,  ut  illis  temporibus,  praedives,  L.  4, 13,  \,a  millionaire,  for 
those  times. 

Z943.  ut,  as  indeed,  as  in  fact,  with  the  indicative,  is  used  to  represent 
that  an  action  supposed,  conceded,  or  commanded,  really  occurs  :  as, 

sit  Ennius  sini,  ut  est  certC,  perfectior,  Br.  76,  grant,  for  aught  I 
care,  that  Ennius  is  a  more  finished  poet,  as  indeed  he  is.  uti  erat  rCs,  Me- 
tellum  esse  rati,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it  was  Metellus,  as  in  fact  it  was. 
This  use  begins  in  the  classical  period.  It  is  found  particularly  with 
quamvis,  1905 ;  with  si,  see  2017. 

Z944.  ut,  as,  like,  sometimes  shows  that  a  noun  used  predicatively  is  not 
literally  applicable,  but  expresses  an  imputed  quality  or  character :  as, 

Cicer5  ea  quae  nunc  GsQ  veniunt  cecinit  ut  vStSs,  N.  2^,  16, 4,  Cieero 
foretold  what  is  now  actually  occurring,  like  a  bard  inspired,  canem  et 
faelem  ut  deAs  colunt.  Leg.  i,  32,  they  bow  the  knee  to  dog  and  cat  as  gods. 
quod  me  sicut  alteram  parentem  diligit,  Fam.  5,  8,  4,  because  he  loves  me 
like  a  second  father.  rCgiae  virginCs,  ut  t5nstriculae,  tondCbant  barbam 
patris,  TD.  5,  58,  the  princesses  used  to  shave  their  father,  just  like  common 
barber-girls.  In  an  untrue  or  a  merely  figurative  comparison  tamquam 
(1 90S)  or  quasi  is  used. 

Z945.  ^"  ^^^  Latin,  prae  is  combined  with  ut:  praeut,  compared  with  how:  as, 
parum  etiam,  praeut  futOrumst,  praedic3s,  PI.  Am.  -^74,  you  say  too  little 
still  compared  unth  how  ^twill  be.  praeut  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  relative 
clause:  as,  Itidum  iocumque  dicet  fuisse  ilium  alteram,  praeut  hQius 
rabi6s  quae  dabit,  T.  Eu.  ;oo,  he'll  say  the  other  was  but  sport  and  play,  com- 
pared with  what  this  youth  will  in  his  frenzy  do. 

1946.  In  Plaiitus  sicut,  with  the  indicative,  has  once  or  twice  the  meanins  of 
since:  as,  quin  td  illam  iubS  abs  tS  abire  quO  lubet :  sicut  sorer  €ius 
hiic  remina  vCnit  Ephesum,  MG.  974,  why,  Sid  her  go  away  from  you  wher^ 
ever  she  may  choose,  since  her  twin  sister  here  to  Ephesus  is  come. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

uti  or  ut. 
NEGATIVE  Ut  nS,  nS,  or  ut  n5n. 

Z947.  '^^^  subjunctive  with  ut  is:  (A.)  That  of  action  desired  (1540),  in 
clauses  of  purpose ;  in  these  the  negative  is  nC,  or  sometimes  ut  n6,  and  and 
that  not^  neve  or  neu,  rarely  neque  or  nee.  ut  nS,  though  used  at  all 
periods  (not  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Livy),  b  chiefl^r  found  in  older  Latin ; 
afterwards  nS  alone  took  its  place  (1706).  ut  nOn  is  used  when'  the  nega- 
tive belongs  to  a  single  word.  (B.)  That  of  action  conceivable  (1554),  in 
clauses  of  result ;  in  these  the  negative  is  ut  n5n,  ut  nem5,  ut  nfUlus,  &c. ; 
or  with  emphasis  on  the  negative,  nSmO  ut,  nGllus  ut,  nihil  ut ;  also  vix  ut» 
paene  ut,  prope  ut. 

Z948.  Final  and  consecutive  clauses  \vith  ut  are  of  two  classes :  I.  Com- 
plementary clauses,  that  is,  such  as  are  an  essential  complement  of  certain 
speciiic  verbs  or  expressions  ;  such  clauses  have  the  value  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  represent  a  subject,  an  object,  or  any  oblique  case.  II.  Pure  final 
or  consecutive  clauses,  in  which  the  purpose  or  result  of  any  action  may  be 
expressed,  and  which  are  not  essential  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  verU 

(A.)    Purpose. 
I.    Complementary  Final  Clauses. 

1949.  (i.)  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used 
in  clauses  which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs 
of  will  or  aim. 

1950.  (a.)  Verbs  of  will  include  those  of  desire,  request, 
advice,  resolution,  stipulation,  command,  or  permission. 

Will  may  be  suggested  by  a  ^neral  verb  or  expression :  as,  dlc6,  re8ponde5, 
nQntiO,  &c. ;  or  denoted  by  speafic  ones,  of  which  some  of  the  commonest  are :  de- 
sire :  vols  (mSlO),  concupiscd,  optd.  reouest :  petO,  postulG,  flSgitS,  5r5, 
rogO,  precor,  obsecrd,  impldrS,  insto,  urn^  in^td.  advice :  suideS, 
persuSdeA,  persuade^  moneS,  bid^  admoneS,  nortor,  cSnse5, /n^^^,  ?«//. 
resolution,  stipulation:  dCcemS,  statuS,  decree^  cSnstituO,  placet,  sanci5, 
paciscor,  pepiri.  command:  imperO,  praecipiO,  praescribO,  mandS, 
negStium  dA,  eaic5,  f erO,  caveO,  interdicS.  permission :  concCdS,  aliaw, 
permittS,  committ5,  potestatem  faciO,  veniam  d6,  sinO,  n9n  patior. 

1951.  (^.)  Verbs  of  aim  include  those  of  striving,  accom- 
plishing, or  inducing ;  such  are  : 

striving :  agO  or  id  ag6,  animum  indQcd,  texnptO,  operam  d9,  labOrO, 
nitor,  6nitor,  xnOlior.  vide5,  prOspiciS,  cQrS,  nihil  antiquius  habe5 
quam,  contendO,  studed,  pQrnO.  accomplishing :  lacid  (efficiA,  perficiS), 
praestd;  mered;  ixnpetrO,  adsequor,  cOnsequor,  adipiscor.  inducing: 
move5,  excit5,  incito,  impellS,  perpell5,  cdgo. 
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{a.)  optfivit  ut  in  currum  patris  toUerCtur,  Off»  3,  94,  he  asked  to  be 

iifitedinto  his  father's  chariot    opt5  vA  sC  ilia  gSns  moveat,  Fam.  12,  19,  2, 

Z  A4>pe  and  pray  that  that  tiation  may  not  stir,    Ubil  5rSbant,  ut  sib!  auxi- 

liiam  ferret,  4t  16,  5,  the  Ubians  begged  that  he  would  help  them,    Pausanifls 

OrSb'e  coepit  nC  inOntiSret,  N.  4,  4,  6,  Pausanias  began  to  beg  t/iat  /u  would 

9toi  tell,    hortatus  est  uti  in  officiS  manCret,  5, 4»  2,  he  urged  him  to  remain 

steadfast  in  duty,    hortfltur  e5s  nC  animS  dSficiant,  Caes.  €.1,19,  i,  he  urges 

tAem  not  to  get  disheartened  (1752).    suls,  ut  idem  faciant,  imperat,  5, 37,  i, 

H^  orders  his  men  to  do  the  same,    suls  imperSvit  nS  quod  ommn5  tSlum 

rCicerent,  i,  46,  2,  he  ordered  his  men  not  to  throw  any  weapon  at  all  back. 

huic  permisit,  utI  in  his  locis  legiOnem  conlocSret,  3,  i,  3,  he  allowed  this 

fnan  to  quarter  his  legion  in  these  parts,    neque  suam  neque  popuU  RG- 

mSni  c5nsuCttidinem  pati,  uti  sociSs  dCsereret,  i,  45,  i»  that  his  practice 

and  thcU  of  the  Roman  nation  would  not  allow  him  to  desert  his  allies. 

{p.)  neque  id  ag^ere  ut  ezercitum  teneat  ipse,  sed  n6  illi  habeant 
quS  contrS  s6  uti  possint,  Caes.  C.  i,  85,  11,  and  that  his  object  was  not  to 
hold  the  earmy  himself ,  but  to  prevent  the  other  side  from  having  an  army  which 
they  could  use  against  him.  XI I  nSvibus  imissis,  rSliquis  ut  nSvig&ri 
commodS  posset  effCcit,  4>  3i»  3,  a  dozen  vessels  were  lost,  but  he  managed 
to  sail  comfortably  with  the  rest.  6ius  belli  fSma  effScit  ni  sC  pQgnae 
committerent  SappinitSs,  L.  5,  32,  4,  the  story  of  this  war  prevented  the 
Sappinatians  from  hazarding  an  engagement,  si  3  Chr^sogonO  n5n  impe- 
trSmus  ut  pecQnift  nostrS  contentus  sit,  vitam  n6  petat,  KA.  i^o,  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  making  Chrysogonus  satisfed  with  our  money  without  his 
aiming  at  our  life.  Aulum  spS  pacti5nis  perpulit,  uti  in  abditfis  regiSnSs 
sSsS  insequerStur,  S.  /.  38,  2,  Aulus  he  induced  by  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary 
settlement  to  follow  him  to  distant  repons.  AntOnium  pacti6ne  pr5vinciae 
perpulerat,  n6  contrS  rem  pQblicam  sentiret,  S.  C.  26,  4,  by  agreeing  to 
let  Antony  have  a  province,  he  had  induced  him  not  to  be  disaffected  toward  the 
government, 

1952.  Many  of  these  verbs  often  have  a  coordinated  subjunctive  (1705- 
17x3),  or,  according  to  the  meaning,  admit  other  constructions,  which  must 
in  general  be  learned  by  reading,  or  from  the  dictionary.  The  following 
points  may  be  noticed  : 

X953.  la,)  The  verbs  of  resolving,  Statu5,  c9nstitu9,  and  decem9,  and  of 
striving,  mtor,  and  temptO,  have  usually  the  complementary  infinitive  (2169),  un- 
less a  new  subject  is  introduced.  For  volfi  (milC),  and  cupi9,  see  also  2189;  for 
iube5,  vet5,  sinG,  and  patior,  2198.  postulG,  exfect,  often  has  the  same  con- 
struction  as  vol9,  especially  in  old  Latin  (2194).    For  imperS,  see  2202. 


'954-  C^-)  Some  of  the  above  verbs,  with  the  meaning  think  or  say^  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2175,  2195):  as,  volo,  contends,  maintain,  con- 
Cid5,  adn^,  StatuG,  assume,  dlcemo,  judge,  moneO,  remind,  persufideG, 


1955.  {c)  Verbs  of  accomplishing  sometimes  express  result  rather  than  purpose, 
and  when  the  result  is  negative,  are  completed  by  a  clause  with  ut  n6n  (t965)«  Fo' 
the  infinitive  with  such  verbs,  see  2196. 

Z956.  est  with  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  verb  of 
will  or  aim,  and  has  the  same  construction. 
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So  with  words  like  iQs,  iCz,  mUnus,  &c.:  as,  iQs  esse  belli  ut  qui 
vicissent  his  qu5s  vicissent  imper&rent,  i,  36,  i,  ifuU  ruUs  of  war  entit/^d 
conquerors  to  lord  it  over  conquered,  quis  nescit  piimam  esse  histoiiae 
legem,  nC  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat  ?  DO,  2,  62,  who  does  not  knew  that  the 
first  rule  of  history  is  that  it  shall  not  venture  to  say  anything  false  t  iOsti- 
tiae  primum  mQnus  est  ut  nS  cui  quis  noceat,  Off,  i,  20,  the  first  duty  eff 
justice  is  that  a  man  harm  nobody,  nam  id  arbitror  adprimS  in  vitS  esse 
Utile,  *  ut  nC  quid  nimis,'  T.  Andr,  (xi^for  this  J  liold  to  be  a  rule  in  life  that 's 
passing  useful,  *  naught  in  overplus* 

Z957.  (2.)  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used  in  clauses 
which  complete  expressions  of  fear,  anxiety,  or  danger. 

ut,  that  not,  may  not,  and  nC,  lest^  may,  were  originally  signs  of  a  wish  (1540): 
thus,  vereor,  ut  Hat,  /am  afraid;  may  it  come  to  pass,  acquires  the  meaning  of 
I  am  afraid  it  tnay  not  come  to  pass  (1706);  and  vereor,  n8  fiat,  /  am  afraid; 
may  it  not  come  to  pass,  of  /  am  afraid  it  may  come  to  pass,  metuS  Ut  is  common 
in  old  Latin^  and  is  used  by  Horace,  but  not  by  Caesar  or  Sallust,  once  by  Cicero  in  the 
orations,    timed  ut  is  rare,  and  first  used  by  Cicero,    vereor  ut  is  not  uncommon. 

at  vereor  ut  piacSri  possit,  T.  Ph.  965,  hut  I  *m  afraid  she  can  V  6e  recon- 
ciled, nC  uxor  resciscat  metuit,  PI.  As.  743,  he  is  afraid  his  wife  may  find 
it  out.  5  puer,  ut  sis  vitSlis  metuS,  et  mfiiOrum  nC  quis  amicus  frigore 
t€  feriat,  H.  ^.  2,  i,  60,  my  bov,vou  *ll  not  see  length  of  days  I  fear,  and  that 
some  grander  friend  may  with  his  coldness  cut  you  dead,  nCquid  summfi 
dCperdat  metuCns  aut  ampliet  ut  rem,  H.  S,  t,  4,  31,  in  dread  lest  from 
his  store  he  something  lose  or  may  not  add  to  his  estate.  metu5  nS  nOs  nAs- 
met  perdiderimus  uspiam,  rl.  MG,  428,  I*m  afraid  we*ve  lost  ourselves 
somewhere.  soUicitus  n8  turba  perCgerit  orbem,  T.  5,  20,  apprehensive  that 
the  throng  may  have  finished  its  round,  n6  nOn  is  often,  though  rarely  in  old 
Latin,  used  for  ut,  and  regularly  when  the  expression  of  fear  is  negative : 
as,  nOn  vereor  nS  h5c  officium  meum  P.  ServiliS  nOn  probem,  V.  4,  82, 
/  have  no  fear  but  I  may  make  my  services  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Servilius. 
For  n5n  metuO  quin,  see  1986. 

1958.  vereor  nC  is  often  equivalent  to  I  rather  think,  and  vereor  ut  to 
hardly,    vidS  (videSmus,  videndum  est)  ni,  and  similar  expressions,  are 

'  sometimes  used  for  vereor  nS,  to  introduce  something  conjectared  rather 
than  proved:  as, 

vereor  n€  barbardrum  r€x  fuerit.  RP,  i,  58,  /  rather  think  he  was  king 
over  savages,  vide  nS  mea  coniectQra  multS  sit  vCrior.  Clu,  ^ ,  I  rather 
think  my  conjecture  is  in  better  keeping  with  the  facts. 

1959.  Other  constructions  with  expressions  of  fear  are :  (a.)  Indirect 
question.  (^.)  Accusative  with  infinitive,  (r.)  Complementary  infinitive: 
as, 

{a.)  eri  semper  iCnitSs  verCbar  quorsum  CvSderet,  T.  Andr.  \^<a  I  was 
afraid  how  master^ s  always  gentleness  would  end.  timeS  quid  sit,  T.  Hau. 
620, 1  have  my  fears  what  it  may  be.  timed  quid  rSrum  gesserim,  PI.  MG. 
397, 1  am  concerned  to  think  what  capers  I  have  cut.  metuA  quid  agam,  T. 
Ifau.  720,  /'«  scared  and  knoiv  not  what  to  do  (1731).  (b.)  ego  m€  cupidi- 
tStis  rSgni  crimen  subitQrum  timSrem  ?  L.  2,  7,  9,  was  I  to  fear  being 
charged  with  aspiring  to  a  throne  f  {c, )  vereor  c5ram  in  5s  t€  laudare^  T. 
Ad.  269,  lam  afraid  to  disgrace  you  with  praise  to  the  face  (2168). 
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1960.  (3.)  The  subjunctive  with  nC  is  used  in  clauses  which 

serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  verbs  of  avoiding,  hindering^  and 

resisting. 

Such  are :  avoiding :  caveO,  ni6  CripiG,  vitS.  hindering:  intercSdO,  inter- 
dict, recQsO,  repagn9|  temper5;  also  the  following  which  often  have  qu5- 
minus  (1977) :  d6terreA,  impediS,  obsistO,  obstA,  omci5, prohibe9,  teneO. 
resisting :  resUtO,  repQgnA,  recQs6 ;  with  these  last  often  quominus.  Some  of 
tlie  above  verbs  when  preceded  by  a  negative  also  take  quin  (1986) ;  prohibeS  and 
ImpediA  have  alsg  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2203).  For  the  subjunctive  co- 
ordinated  with  cavS,  see  171 1. 

ni  quid  eis  noceStur  neu  quis  invitus  sacrlmentum  dlcere  cSgStnr 
9  Caesare  cavCtur,  Caes.  6*.  i»  86, 4,  all precautioti  is  taken  by  Caesar  that  no 
Aarm  be  done  them,  and  that  nobody  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  against  his 
will,  per  eSs,  n€  causam  diceret,  sS  Cripuit,  i»  4,  2,  thanks  to  this  display 
of  retainers  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  tried,  '  i^Gra  n6  scribamy  dolOre  im- 
pedior,  Alt,  11,  13,  5,  grief  prevents  me  from  writing  more.  n€  qua  sib! 
statua  p5nerStur  restitit,  ^s,  25,  3,  2,  he  objected  to  having  a  statue  erected 
in  his  honour, 

II.    Pure  Final  Clauses. 

ig6i.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  is  used  to  de- 
note the  purpose  of  the  main  action. 

The  purpose  is  often  indicated  in  the  main  sentence  by  an  expression 
like  ided,  idcircO,  propterel,  e9  mente,  &c. 

vigilfis  d8  nocte,  ut  tuls  cOnsultSribus  respondels,  Mur,  22,  you  have 
to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  give  advice  to  your  clients,  mSi5rSs  nostri 
ab  aritrO  addazCnint  Cincinn&tum,  ut  dictStor  esset.  Fin,  2,  12,  our 
fathers  brought  CincintuUus  from  his  plough y  to  be  dictator,  dlcam  auctiSnis 
causam,  ut  damnA  g^audeant,  PI.  St,  z^orj,  I'll  tell  the  reason  for  the  sale, 
that  o'er  my  losses  they  may  gloat,  quin  etiam  nS  tOnsSrl  colluxn  commit- 
teret.  tondSre  filiSs  suls  docuit,  TD,  5, 58,  why,  he  actually  taught  his  mvn 
daughters  to  shave,  so  as  not  to  trust  his  throat  to  a  barber,  Caesar,  nS  gra- 
vi5ri  beU5  occurreret,  ad  ezercitum  proficiscitur,  4,  6,  x,  to  avoid  facing 
war  on  a  more  formidable  scale,  Ccusar  goes  to  the  army,  t6  ulciscar,  ut  n€ 
inpQne  in  nSs  inlQseris,  T.  En.  941,  7  7/  be  revenged  on  you,  so  that  you 
shan't  play  tricks  on  me  for  nothing  (1947).  nS  Ign5r9rCtis  esse  aliquSs  pScis 
vSbIs  condiciCnis,  ad  v58  v€ni,  L.  21,  13.  2,  /  have  come  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  you  have  some  chances  of  peace  (1754).  ita  m6  gessi  n€  tib! 
pudSri  essem,  L.  40,  15, 6, 1  comported  myself  tn  such  a  way  that  Imi^ht  not 
be  a  mortificatioti  to  you,  MariAnem  ad  ti  c5  mfsf.  ut  tecum  ad  mS  veni- 
ret,  Fam*  l6»  l,  i,  I  sent  Mario  to  you  with  the  intention  of  having  him  come 
with  you  to  me,  idcircO  nCmfi  superiArum  attigit,  ut  h!c  tolleret  ?  ided 
C.  Claudius  rettulit,  ut  C.  VerrCs  posset  auferre?  V,  4,  7,  was  that  the 
reeucn  why  no  former  officials  laid  a  finger  on  it,  that  this  man  might  swoop  it 
away  f  was  that  why  Claudius  returned  it,  that  a  Verres  might  carry  it  off? 
danda  opera  est,  ut  etiam  singulis  c5nsul9tur,  sed  ita,  ut  ea  rCs  aut 
prOsit  aut  certi  nS  obsit  r«  pQblicae,  Off.  2,  72,  we  must  be  particular  in 
regarding  the  interests  of  individuals  as  well,  but  with  this  restriction,  that  our 
action  may  benefit,  or  at  any  rate  may  not  damage  the  country, 
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zg6a.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nC  is  often  used  not  to  express  the 
purpose  of  the  main  action,  but  to  explain,  parenthetically,  why  it  is  men- 
tioned: as, 

ut  in  pauca  cdnfermm,  testSmentd  facts  xnulier  moritur,  Caec.  17,  to 
cut  a  long  story  shorty  the  woman  makes  her  will  and  dies,  vSrS  ut  dicaniy  V. 
5,  1 77,  sooth  to  say,  Ut  pltlra  nOn  dicam,  IP,  44,  to  skip  a  great  deal,  sed 
ut  hie  nS  iffnOret,  quae  rCs  agStur :  dC  nStQrS  agSbSmus  dedmniy  Z>AC 
I,  17,  but  that  our  friend  here  may  know  wltat  is  up:  we  were  just  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  scQta  si  quand5  conqufruntur  S  privStis  in  beUO, 
tamen  hominSs  inviti  dant;  nC  quem  putStis  sine  mSxim5  dol5re 
argentum  domd  prOtulisse,  V,  4,  52,  why,  if  shields  are  ever  exacted  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  war-time,  still  people  hand  them  in  with  reluctance;  which  I 
mention  that  you  may  not  imagine  that  anybody  brought  his  silver  ware  out  of 
his  house  without  great  distress  of  mind.  The  tense  is  present.  The  use  of 
the  perfect  in  late  writers,  as  ut  sic  dixerim,  Quint  i,  6,  i,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  dixerim  of  action  conceivable  ( 1 558). 

zg63.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  an  assumption  or  concession  with  ut 
or  nC,  or  if  the  negation  belongs  to  a  single  word,  with  ut  ndn,  nSmdy  &c. : 
as, 

ut  taceam,  quoivis  facile  scitQ  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  Hec.  296^ 
even  supposing  I  say  nothing,  janybody  can  understand  how  unhappy  I  was. 
sed  ut  haec  concSdantur,  rSliqua  qui  concSdi  possunt  ?  DN,  5,  41,  kut 
even  supposing  this  be  admitted,  how  can  the  rest  be  admitted  ?  nC  sit  sum- 
mum  malum  dolor,  malum  certC  est,  TD,  2,  14,  grant  that  suffering  is 
not  the  chief  est  evil,  an  evil  it  assuredly  is  (1553).  vCrum  ut  h5c  nfln  sit, 
tamen  praeclSrum  spectSculum  mih!  prOpOnd,  Att,  2,  1 5,  2,  but  suppose 
this  be  not  the  case,  still  I  anticipate  a  gorgeous  show,  ac  iam  ut  omnia  con- 
trSopiniOnem  acciderent,  tamen  sSpltlrimum  nSvibus  posse  perspiciS- 
bant,  3,  9,  6,  and  even  supposing  everythiftg  tumid  out  contrary  to  expectation, 
still  they  saw  clearly  tlust  they  had  tlu  advantage  by  sea,  ut  enim  nCminem 
alium  nisi  T.  Patinam  rogSsset,  scire  potuit  pr5dl  flSminem  necesse 
esse,  Mil,  46,  for  even  supposing  he  had  asked  nobody  but  Patina,  he  might 
have  known  that  a  priest  must  be  appointed.  This  use  is  common  in  Cicero ; 
not  found  in  Plautus  or  Sallust. 

Z964.    The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nS,  generally  with  ita  as  a  correla- 
i    tive,  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  proviso :  as, 

ita  probanda  est  dementia,  ut  adhibeStur  sevCritas.  Off,  i,  8S, 
mercy  is  to  be  commended,  provided  that  strictness  is  employed,  satis  memoriae 
meae  tribuent,  ut  mftiOribus  meis  dignum  crCdant,  Ta.  4,  58,  they  will 
pay  respect  enough  to  my  metnory,  provided  they  consider  me  worthy  of  my 
ancestors, 

(B.)    Result. 

I.     COMPLEMKNTARY  CONSECUTIVE  CLAUSES. 

1965.  The  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ut  n5n  is  used  in  clauses 
which  serve  to  complete  the  sense  of  certain  verbs  and  expres- 
sions;  chiefly  of  bringing  to  pass,  happening,  and  following. 
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Such  are:  {a,\  faciS,  efficid  (unless  they  imply  purpose,  1951);  fit,  accidit, 
contingit,  Svenit,  est,  //  is  the  case;  similarly  mOs  est,  cdnsuCtfldO  est,  &c. 
<^.)  pi'ozimum  est,  reiiquum  est,  eztrCmuin  est,  relinquitur,  restat, 
accedit.    Or,  of  logical  sequence,  sequitur,  efficitur. 

(<7.)  fCcSrunt  ut  cSnsimilis  fugae  profectid  vidCrStur,  2,  11,  i,  they 
wuuie  their  march  look  exactly  like  a  stampede,  splendor  vester  f acit  ut  pec- 
cSre  sine  summd  periculO  nOn  possitis,  V.  i,  22,  your  cotttpicuous position 
makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  do  wrong  without  great  peril,  his  rSbus  flSbat, 
ut  minus  lSt6  vagSrentur,  i,  2,  4,  x^  //  came  to  pass  that  they  did  not  rove 
round  much,  fit  Ut  nStflra  ipsS  ad  5mStiu8  dlcendl  genus  ezcitemur, 
DO,  2,  338,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  are  roused  to  a  loftier  style  in  ora* 
tory  by  sheer  circumstance,  potest  fieri  ut  fallar,  Fam.  13,  73,  2,  it  is  possible 
that  lam  mistaken,  fieri  n5n  potest  ut  eum  ttl  nCn  cOgnOveris,  V.  2,  190, 
it  must  be  the  case  that  you  have  made  his  acquaintance  yourself,  eSdem 
nocte  accidit,  ut  esset  iQna  plSna,  4,  29,  i,  it  came  to  pass  on  the  same  night 
that  there  was  a  full  moott  (1758).  negfivit  mdris  esse  QraecOrum  ut  in 
conviviO  virOrum  accumberent  mulieres,  V,  i,  66,  he  said  it  was  not 
etiquette  among  the  Greeks  for  women  to  go  to  men's  dinner  parties,  est  hOc 
commfine  vitium  in  liberis  civititibus,  ut  invidia  gl5riae  comes  sit,  N. 
12,  3,  3,  Mm  is  a  common  trouble  in  free  communities,  thcU  envy  is  the  attendant 
of  a  great  name, 

\b.)  proximum  est,  ut  doceam,  DAT.  2,  7^,  my  next  task  is  to  prove. 
relinquebStur  ut  neque  longius  ab  Sgmine  legiSnum  disced!  Caesar  pa- 
terCtur,  5,  19,  3,  the  consequence  was  that  Caesar  could  not  allow  any  very  dis- 
tant excursion  from  the  main  line  of  march,  restat  ut  doceam  omnia  homi- 
num  causfi  facta  esse,  DN.  2,  154,  lastly,  I  must  prove  that  everything  is 
made  for  man.  accSd^bat  ut  tempestStem  ferrent,  3,  i}  9,  tken,  too,  they 
could  stand  the  gale.  accSdit  ut  is  not  found  in  old  Latin ;  tor  accidit  quod, 
see  1845.  ita  efficitur  ut  omne  corpus  mortSle  sit,  DN.  3,  30,  thus  it 
follows  that  every  bodily  substance  is  mortal,  sequitur  and  efficitur,  it  follows, 
often  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (2207).  For  the  subjunctive 
with  quam  ut  after  a  comparative  of  disproportion,  see  1896.  For  rare  and 
futQrum  esse  ut  as  the  periphrasis  for  the  future  infinitive,  see  2233. 

X9661  Verbs  of  happening  may  often  be  rendered  best  by  compacter  ex- 
pressions: thus,  his  rebus  f!€bat  ut,  consequently;  fit  VLX,ottce  in  a  while, 
sometimes,  often  ;  fieri  potest  ut,  possibly  ;  accidit  ut,  accidentally,  unfortu- 
nately. 

1967.  facia  ut,  or  with  a  negative,  commonly  committO  ut,  is  used  in 
circumlocutions  for  emphasis :  as, 

faciundum  mih!  putSvI,  ut  tuis  litteris  brevi  respondSrem,  Fam.  3,  8, 
I,  I  thought  I  ought  to  take  hold  and  write  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  your  letter. 
ego  vSrO  nOn  committam,  ut  tib!  causam  recflsand!  dem,  DO.  2, 233,  not 
nOf  sir,  I  will  not  be  guilty,  not  I,  of  giving  you  an  excuse  to  back  out.  So  par- 
ticularly with  invitus,  libenter,  prope :  as,  invitus  ftcl  ut  L.  FlSminlnum 
€  senStQ  Sicerem,  CM,  42,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  expelled  Flami- 
mnusfram  the  senate, 

X968.  A  subjunctive  clause  with  nt  is  often  used  to  define  a  pre- 
ceding idea  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  a  neuter  pronoun :  as, 
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post  iiu8  mortem  nihil5  minus  HelvCti!  id,  quod  cOnstituerant, 
facere  cOnantur,  ut  S  finibus  suis  exeant,  1,  5,  i,  after  his  deatk  the  J£ei- 
vetians  attempted  just  the  same  to  carry  out  their  resolution  of  moving  out  iff  their 
aboties  ( 1752).  omnibus  Qallis  idem  esse  faciendum,  quod  HelvCtii  fSce- 
rint,  ut  domO  Smigrent,  1,31,  14,  that  ail  the  Gauls  must  do  just  as  the  J/el- 
vetians  liad  done  and  move  away  from  hotne.  HelvStii,  cum  id,  quod  ipsi 
diSbus  XX  aegerrimi  cOnfCcerant,  ut  fldmen  trSnsirent,  ilium  SlnO  aiS 
ficisse  intellegerent,  iCgStSs  mittunt»  i,  13,2,  when  the  Helvetians  learpicd 
that  the  Roman  commander  fiad  done  in  a  single  day  what  they  hadfoumi  it 
hard  themselves  to  do  in  twenty,  namely  cross  the  river j  they  sent  deputies  ( 1 752)- 
id  aliquot  dC  causis  acciderat,  ut  aubit5  Galli  belli  renovandi  cGnsiliuin 
caperent,  3,  2,  2,  it  was  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  that  the  Gauls  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  war  again  (1750).  Caesar  idem  quod  supexi- 
5ribus  diSbus  acciderat,  fore  vidSbat,  ut  si  essent  hostSs  pulsi,  cele- 
ritSte  periculum  effugerent,  4, 35,  i,  Caesar  saw  that  if  the  enemy  were  routed 
the  experience  would  be  as  on  former  days :  they  would  escape  danger  by  rapidity 
of  movement. 

Z969.  tantum  abest,  so  far  from,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  double  ut, 
the  first  introducing  an  unreal,  and  the  second  a  real  action :  as, 

tantum  abest  ut  haec  bCstiSrum  causS  parSta  sint,  ut  ipsSs  bSstiSa 
hominum  gratis  generStSs  esse  videSmus,  DN.  2,  1 58,  so  far  from  these 
things  being  made  for  brutes^  we  see  that  brutes  themselves  were  created  for  m^m. 
This  use,  ver^  rarely  personal,  begins  with  Cicero,  and  is  common  in  his 
writings  and  m  Livy.  Not  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  ut  the  second  sentence  is  coordinated  (1700) :  tantum  abfuit  ut 
InflammSrCs  nostrSs  anim5s,  somnum  viz  tenSblmus,  Br.  278,  so  far 
from  your  firing  our  heart,  we  could  hardly  keep  atvake.  Or,  the  idea  is 
expressed  bv  ita  ndn  .  .  .  ut :  as,  erat  ita  nOn  timidus  ad  mortem,  ut 
in  aci6  sit  ob  rem  pflblicam  interfectus,  Fin.  2,  63,  so  far  from  being  afraid 
of  death,  he  fell  in  battle  for  his  country. 

II.  Pure  Consecutive  Clauses. 

1970.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  ut  or  ut  non  to 
denote  result. 

The  result  majr  be  the  result  of  an  action  or  of  a  thing  named  in  the 
main  sentence.  The  main  sentence  often  has  a  correlative  to  ut,  expressing 
{a.)  degree:  as,  tantus,  so  great,  tam,  so  (with  adjectives  or  adverbs). 
adeO,  tantopere.    (b.)  quality :  as,  is  (hie,  ille,  iste),  such,  talis,  ita,  sic. 

mOns  altissimus  impendSbat,  ut  facile  perpauci  prohibCre  possent, 
I,  6;  I,  an  exceeding  high  mountain  hung  over,  so  that  a  very  few  could  block  the 
way.  dictitSbant  sS  domd  expulsOs,  omnibus  necessSriis  egSre  rCbus, 
ut  honesta  praescriptiSne  rem  turpissimam  tegerent,  Caes.  C.  3.  32,  4. 
they  stoutly  declared  that  they  were  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  and  lacked 
the  necessaries  of  life,  thus  veiling  dishonour  under  the  name  of  respectability. 

{a.)  Ariovistus  tantOs  sib!  spirittls  sQmpserat,  ut  ferendus  ndn 
vidiretur,  i,  33,  5,  Ariovistus  had  put  on  such  high  and  mighty  airs  as  to  seem 
intolerable.  adeO  angustS  mari  c5nflixit,  ut  Cius  multitfldS  navium  ex- 
plicari  nCn  potuerit,  N.  2,  4,  5,  he  went  into  action  in  such  cramped  sea-^oom^ 
that  his  armada  could  not  deploy,  of  Xerxes  (1757). 
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{b.)  eds  dedQzi  testes  ut  dC  istius  factO  dubium  esse  nemini  possit, 
P'l  4,  91, 1  have  brought  such  witnesses  that  nobody  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
tiefendants  guilt,  ita  86  recipi6bat  ut  nihil  nisi  dS  pemiciS  populi  Rfi- 
xnini  cGgitSret,  Pk,  4,  4,  he  retreated,  it  is  true,  but  retreated  with  his  mind 
running  on  nothing  but  hew  to  ruin  the  country,  ilia,  ex  tUribuUs  quae 
Cvellerat,  ita  scitC  in  aureis  pGculis  inligSbat,  ut  ea  ad  illam  rem  nfita 
esse  dicerCs,  V,  4,  54,  what  he  Jiad  torn  from  the  censers  he  attached  to  golden 
cups  so  cunningly  that  you  would  have  said  it  was  just  made  for  that  very  pur- 
pose (1731,  1559). 

For  the  imperfect  subjunctive  connected  with  a  main  general  present,  see 
1751 ;  for  the  independent  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  with  a  main  secon- 
dary tense,  see  1757. 


ubi. 

197X.  nbl,  in  the  sense  of  where  (yog)^  has  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  a  relative  (181Z-1831).  For  ubt,  wAen^  see  1 923-1 926  and 
1932-1934;  as  a  synonym  of  si,  t/,  see  21 10. 


qu9  or  qui. 

X9711.  qno,  whereby^  wherewith^  or  in  old  Latin  sometimes  qui 
(689),  is  the  instrumental  ablative  from  the  relative  and  interrogative 
stem  qui-.    Combined  with  minus,  the  less^  not^  qu5  gives  qnominua. 

WITH  THE  INDICATIVE. 

Z973.  The  indicative  is  used  with  qu5  and  a  comparative  in  the  protasis 
of  a  comparative  period,  with  eO  or  h5c  and  a  comparative  as  correlative 
(1393) -M, 

^uA  delictum  mSius  est,  e5  poena  est  tardier,  Ccuc.  7,  the  greater  the 
sin  is,  the  slower  is  the  punishment.  The  e5  or  h6c  is  sometimes  omitted :  as, 
qud  plQrCs  sumus,pltlribu8  rCbus  egCbimus,  L.  34, 34,  6,  the  more  numer- 
ous we  arct  the  more  things  we  shall  need.  In  late  writers,  the  comparative  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  the  main  clause,  very  rarely  in  the  subordinate  clause. 
quantO  .  .  .  tantO  are  also  used  like  qu5  .  .  .  ed:  as,  quantS  diUtius 
considers,  tantO  mihf  rSs  vidCtur  obsctlrior,  DN^,  1,60,  the  longer  I  puzzle 
over  itt  the  more  incomprehensible  the  question  seems  to  me.  quant5  maffis 
ezterp^eO,  tenuius  fit,  PI.  A*,  i^oi,  the  more  /polish,  the  slimmer  it  gets.  This 
form  is  sometimes  used  with  quisque  or  quis  of  indefinite  persons,  instead 
of  the  commoner  ut  .  .  .  ita  or  sic  (1939) :  as,  quO  quisque  est  sollertior. 
hOc  docet  labOriOsius,  RC.  31,  the  brighter  a  man  is,  the  more  wearisome  he 
finds  teaching,  quO  quisque  est  mSior,  magis  est  pllcSbilis  Irae,  O.  TV. 
3»  5»  3I1  the  greater  be  the  man,  the  easier  'tis  his  anger  to  appease. 
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WITH  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Z974.  The  subjunctive  is  used  with  qa5  to  express  purpose. 

qu5  differs  but  little  in  meaning  from  ut  of  purpose.  It  is  used  (a.)  par- 
ticularly in  clauses  containing  a  comparative  expression,  or  (^.)  in  solemn 
law  language. 

(a.)  equitCs  omnibus  in  locls  pttgnant,  quO  sC  legidnSrUs  militibus 
praeferrent,  2,  27,  2,  the  troopers  fought  on  every  kind  of  ground^  hoping  io  out- 
shine  the  re^lar  infantry  thereby.  medic5  put5  aliquid  dandum  esse,  quO 
sit  studidsior,  Fam.  16, 4, 2, 1  think  it  would  be  well  to  fee  your  medical  man,  l^ 
make  him  more  atUntive.  id  amSbS  adifita  rcA  qu6  id  fiat  facilius,  T.  Eu. 
1 50,  help  me  in  tlmt,  Ipra^^  that  it  may  be  the  easier  done.  sublSta  erat  cele- 
britSs  vir5rum  ac  mulienim,  quO  ULmentStiO  minuerStur,  Leg,  2,  65,  the 
large  attendance  of  both  sexet  was  done  away  with,  to  make  the  weeping  and 
wailing  less  harrowing,  (b.)  homini  mortuO  nS  ossa  legitO,  qud  pos  fOnus 
faciat,  Twelve  Tables  in  Leg.  2,  60,  he  shall  not  gather  up  the  bones  of  a  dead 
man^  with  intctU  to  celebrate  the  funeral  a  second  time  ( 1 586).  qui  eSrum  coilt, 
coierit,  qu5  quis  iGdicid  pQblicO  condemnSrStur,  law  m  Clu.  148,  whosoever 
of  that  number  conspired  or  shall  have  conspired  to  have  anybody  condemned  in  a 
criminal  court.  Otherwise  rarely  used  without  a  comparative  expression, 
yet  occasionally  found  thus  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Sallust,  and  Ovid :  as,  banc 
simulant  parere  qu5  ChremStem  absterreant,  T.  Andr,  472,  they  We  pre- 
tending that  she  *s  lying  in,  to  frighten  Chremes  off. 

X975.  qud  nS,  in  a  negative  clause  of  purpose,  is  found  in  a  disputed  passage 
in  Horace,  but  not  again  until  late  Latin.  For  nOn  qud,  nSn  eO  quo,  mtroducing 
an  untenable  reason,  see  1855. 

1976.  In  old  Latin  qui,  whereby,  wherewith,  withal,  is  partly  felt  as  a  live  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  the  ablative,  and  partly  as  a  mere  conjunction  of  purpose ;  as  a  pro- 
noun it  may  even  take  a  preposition ;  as  a  conjunction,  it  mav  reter  to  a  plural  ante- 
cedent (689):  as,  quasi  patriciis  pueris  aut  monSrulae  aut  anitCs  aut 
cOtumicSs  dantur,  qufcum  Idsitent :  itidem  mi  haec  upupa,  qui  mS  dS- 
lectem  datast,  PI.  Cap,  1002,  as  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  or  daws  or  ducks  or  quails 
are  given,  wherewith  to  play  ;  just  so  to  me  this  craw  is  given,  to  entertain  myself 
withal ,  enim  mihi  quidem  aeauomst  dari  vehicla  qui  vehar,.  PL  Aul.  500, 
in  sooth  V  were  fair  that  carriages  oe given  me,  to  ride  withal.  The  indicative  occurs 
where  the  subjunctive  would  be  used  in  classical  Latin  :  as,  multa  concumint 
simul,  qui  coniecttlram  banc  faci5,  T.  Andr.  511,  a  thousand  things  combine 
whereby  i  come  to  this  conjecture. 


qu5minu8. 

1977.  The  subjunctive  with  quSminus  (1972)  is  used  to  complete 
the  sense  of  verbs  of  hindering  or  resisting. 

Such  verbs  are:  impediO,  teneO,  hinder^  interclQdO,  dSterreO,  obstO, 
obsistO,  resistO,  repugnO,  nOn  recflsO  ;  these  verbs  often  have  a  subjunctive 
with  nC  (i960).  Cicero  rarely  and  Caesar  never  uses  quOminus  with  impediO  or 
prohibeO.  For  the  accusative  and  infinitive  with  these  verbs,  see  2203.  qudminus 
IS  also  used  with  moveor,  am  influenced,  fit,  (/  is  oivin^  to,  Stat  per  aliquem, 
somebody  is  responsible,  or  indeed  any  expression  implying  hindrance.  When  the 
verb  of  hindering  has  a  negative  with  it,  quin  is  often  used ;  see  1986. 
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nQn  deterret  sapientem  mors,  quOminus  xh\  pdblicae  sulsque  cOn- 

sulat,  TD.  I,  91,  decUk  does  not  hinder  the  luise  man  from  working  for  country 

etnti  friends,    quid  obstat,  quSminus  sit  beStus  ?  DN.  i,  95,  what  is  to  hin- 

eier-  his  being  happy  f    neque  rectlsavit  qu5minus  iCgis  poenam  subiret, 

I^ .  1 5,  8,  2,  and  hejiid  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Caesar, 

ubi  cdgnOvit  per  AfrSnium  stSre  qudminus  proelid  dImicSritur,  castra 

facere  cdnstituit,  Caes.  C.  i,  41,  3,  when  Caesar  learned  that  owing  to  Afra- 

tiizes  there  was  no  battle^  he  resolved  to  build  a  camp,    si  tS  dolor  corporis 

tenuit,  qu5minus   ad  IQdOs   vexurSs,  fSrtQnae    magis   tribu5    quam 

sapientiae  tuae,  Fam.  y^i,  ifif  it  was  bodily  suffering  that  kept  you  from 

canting  to  the  performances//  think  more  highly  of  your  luck  than  of  your  sense. 

Terence  first  uses  qudminus  thus,  but  only  rarely.    He  also  sometimes  uses 

the  parts  separately  so  that  the  true  relative  and  negative  forces  appear:  as, 

SI  sCnserd  quicquam  in  his  tC  ntlptiis  falUciae  cdnSri,  qu5  flant  minus, 

T.  Andr.  196,  if  J  catch  you  trying  on  any  trick  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage 

through  which  it  may  not  come  off  {14^1). 

Z978.  In  Tadtus,  qudminus  is  sometimes  found  where  quIn  would  be  used  in 
classical  Latin  (1986):  as,  nee  dubitStum  qudminus  pacem  concCderent, 
Ta.  //.  2,  45,  tnere  was  no  hesitation  in  granting  peace. 

1979.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  quO  sStius  with  the  subiunctive,  instead 
of  qudminus,  is  found  twice  in  Cicero's  earliest  extant  prose,  and  a  few  times  in 
oldtf  Latin. 


quin. 

X980.  quin  is  composed  of  qui,  the  ablative  or  locative  of  the  in- 
terrogative and  relative  stem  qui-  (689),  and-ne,  not.  It  is  used  in 
simple  sentences  and  as  a  conjunctive  particle. 

Z98Z.  For  the  use  of  quin,  why  not,  in  questions  with  the  indicative,  see 
1526.  Such  questions  have  the  sense  of  an  affirmative  command  or  exhor- 
tation (1531) :  as,  quin  abis,  PI.  MG.  loSy^why  won't  you  begone  f  or  get  you 
gone,  quin  cSnscendimus  ec^uds,  L.  i,  57,  7,  why  not  mount,  or  to  horse,  to 
horse.  For  the  use  of  quin  without  interrogative  force  with  the  imperative 
or  the  indicative,  see  1527. 

1982.  quin  is  found  once  with  the  subjunctWe  in  a  direct  question  :  thus, 
quin  ego  hdc  rogem  ?  PL  MG.  426,  why  shouldn't  I  ask  thist  (1563). 

1983.  The  subjunctive  with  the  conjunctive  particle  quin  is  used,  particu- 
larly in  old  Latin,  in  connection  with  tne  common  formula  nHUa  causa  est 
or  its  equivalents. 

Such  a  subjunctive  may  be  regarded  as  original  (1786)  or  as  due  to  the 
indirect  form  of  question  ( 1773). 

ntllla  causast  quin  mC  conddnSs  cruci,  PI.  R.  1070,  there  *s  no  reason 
why  you  should nt  deliver  me  up  to  execution,  quin  dScSdam,  nUlla  causa 
est,  Fam.  2,  17,  i,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  retire,  quid  causaest 
oulh  in  pistrinum  rSctS  proficlscar  vil?  T.  Andr.  600,  7vhat*s  the  reason 
I  don't  march  straight  into  the  mill  ?  baud  causificor  quin  eam  habeam, 
PI.  Aid.  755, 1  don't  quibble  against  keeping  her, 
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1984.  minim  quin  with  the  subjunctive  is  used  by  Plautus  in  sarcastic  exprcs. 
sions  where  mirum  is  ironical :  as,  mirum  quin  tQ  iil5  tecum  divitils  f  erSs, 
PI.  Tri,  495,  strange  enough,  hcrw  you  can't  take  your  mutuy  there  vn£h  you^  that  i^ 
to  Hades. 

1985.  The  8ub|unctiye  with  quin  (or  ut  nOn)  is  used  after  nOn  possum, 
or  nOn  possum  with  an  infinitive,  usually  facere,  and  with  fieri  nOn  potest  : 
as, 

nOn  enim  possum  quin  exclSmem,  eugC,  eug€,  L^itelCs,  v^Utr,  PI. 
Tri.  705,  upon  my  word  I  must  cry  bravo^  bravo^  LysiteUs  ;  encore!  facere 
n5n  potui  quin  tib!  sententiam  dSclSrSrem,  Fam.  6,  13,  i,  /could  net  help 
giving  you  my  views,  fieri  ntU15  modd  poterat,  quin  Cleomeni  parcerCtur, 
V,  5,  104,  it  wcu  impossible  not  to  spare  Cleomenes,  Cheu,  nequed  quin 
fleam,  quom  abs  tf  abeam,  PI.  MG.  1342,  O  well-a-day,  I  needs  must  we-e-p, 
far  that  from  thee  I  part,  nSn  potuisti  GllO  modd  facere,  ut  mihl  illam 
epistulam  nOn  mitterCs,  Att,  xi,  21,  i^you  could  not  get  along  at  all  toUAosU 
writing  me  that  letter  ( 1965). 

1986.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  used  in  clauses  which  com- 
plete the  sense  of  verbs  of  resttaining,  abstaining,  delaying,  or  doubt- 
ing, when  such  verbs  have  a  negative,  expressed  or  implied. 

Such  verbs  are  {a, )  restraining :  temperO  mihl,  teneO,  restrain^  retineC. 
contineO,  dSterreS,  reprimO.  abstaining :  praetermittd,  intermittO.  de- 
laying: cunctor,  differo,  ezspectS,  recQsO;  nOn  multum,  nihil,  paulum 
abest.  {b,)  doubting :  dubitO,  dubium  est ;  a  doubt  may  also  be  implied  in  other 
words,  or  forms  of  words :  as,  nOn  metuO,  ndn  abest  suspiciO,  &c 

(a.)  neque  sibi  homin€s  barbar5s  temperfitQrOs  existimSbat,  quin 
in  prOvinciam  ezlrent,  i,  33,  4»  ^^^^  ^'  thought,  as  thev  were  savages^  they 
would  not  restrain  themselves^  but  would  sall^  out  into  the  province*  viz  mC 
contineO  quin  involem  mOnstrO  in  capillum,  T.  Eu.  859,  /  scarce  can 
keep  from  flying  at  the  caitiff* s  hair,  nihil  praetermlsi,  quin  PompSium  fi 
Caesaris  coniGnctiOne  IvocSrem,  Ph,  2,  23, 1  left  no  stone  unturned  to  pre- 
vent Pompey  from  joining  Caesar.  abstinSre  quin  attingSs  nOn  queSs,  PI. 
B,  91  l^you  can't  keep  from  touching  it,  {b,)  n6n  dubitat,  quin  tS  ductdrum 
negis,  T.  Afuir,  405,  he  does  nU  doubt  that  you  *ll  refuse  to  marry,  quis  du- 
bitet,  quin  in  virtdte  divitiae  sint?  Par.  48,  who  can  doubt  tltat  there  is 
money  in  virtue  ?  neque  abest  suspiciO  quin  ipse  sib!  mortem  cOnsci- 
verit,  I,  4,  4,  and  ground  is  not  wanting  for  the  belief  that  he  made  away  with 
'himself 

Z987.  nOn  dubitO  has  other  constructions:  {a,)  Indirect  question. 
{b.)  Accusative  with  the  infinitive  (in  some  authors:  chiefly  Nepos  and 
Livy  and  later  writers),  (c.)  Meaning  not  hesitate,  the  infinitive  alone  (2169). 
quin  seldom  follows  this  meaning. 

(a.)  nOn  dubitO,  quid  nObis  agendum  putSs,  Alt.  10,  i,  2,  /  hartc  no 
doubt  about  whcU you  think  is  our  duty  to  do,  {b.)  neque  enim  dubitSbant 
hostem  ventQrum,  L.  22,  55, 2^  for  they  firmly  believed  the  enemy  would  come. 
\c.)  quid  dubitftmus  pultSre?  PI.  B,  IT17,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  knock? 
nOlite  dubitSre  quin  huic  cridStis  omnia,  IP.  t&,  do  ftot  hesitate  to  trust  all 
to  him. 

1988.  The  subjunctive  with  quin  is  often  used  aft^r  general 
negative  assertions,  or  questions  implying  a  negative :  as, 
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n€mO  fait  omnind  militum  quin  vulnerSrCtur,  Caes.  C  3,  53,  3,  thtre 
was  absolutely  not  a  single  soldier  out  was  wounded.  nflUust  EphesI  quin 
sciat,  PI.  B.  336,  tkere^s  not  a  soul  at  Ephesus  but  knows,  quis  in  circum 
vEnit,  quin  isOnSqiifi^M  gradd  d€  av2ritiS  tuS  commonCrCtur  ?  V.  i, 
154,  who  came  to  the  circus  without  being  reminded  of  your  avarice  at  each  and 
every  step  t  nOlla  fuit  civitSs  qum  partem  senSttls  Cordubam  mitteret, 
ndn  civis  ROmSnus  quin  conveniret,  Caes.  C.  2,  ig,  2,  tlure  was  not  a  com- 
wmnitfbut  seftt  a  part  of  its  local  senate  to  Corduba,  not  a  Roman  citiun,  but 
went  to  the  meeting.  For  qui  nOn  after  such  expressions,  see  182 1.  The 
main  sentence  often  has  tarn,  ita,  sic,  or  tantus :  a.s  nCmd  est  tam  fortis, 
quin  r«i  novitSte  perturbStur,  6,  59,  3,  there  was  nobody  so  brave  but  was 
djmoralited  by  the  strangeness  of  the  situation,  nil  tam  difficilest  quin 
quaerend5  inTestirSri  possiet,  T.  Hau.  675,  there  'j  naught  so  hard  but  may 
by  searching  be  tracked  out.  Instead  of  quin,  ut  ndn  or  qui  nOn  is  often 
used  in  such  combinations  (1821). 

Z089.  The  sabjunctive  in  an  untenable  reason,  negatively  put,  is  sometimes  intro- 
ducedby  nOn  quin  instead  of  nOn  quod  ndn  or  n5n  quo  ndn  (1355)  *  ^'*  "^" 
quin  pari  virtQte  alii  fuerint,  Ph,  7, 6,  not  that  others  may  not  nave  been  his 
peers  in  virtue, 

Z990.  quin  is  used  very  rarely  Instead  of  quSminus  to  introduce  clauses  com- 
pleting the  sense  of  verbs  which  have  no  negative  expressed  or  implied :  as,  once  each 
in  the  Bellum  Alexandrinum,  in  Tadtus,  and  in  Seneca's  prose. 


dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  quamdid. 

zggz.  With  the  temporal  particles  dum,  while,  until,  and  dSnec,  until  (in 
old  Latin  dOnicum  and  in  Lucretius  dOnique),  may  be  conveniently  treated 
the  relative  quoad  (that  is  quO  combined  with  ad),  while,  until,  and  the 
comparative  quamdid,  as  long  as. 

Z99a.  dum,  while^  means  originally  a  while  (i  i  c  1 ) :  as,  circumspice  dum,  PI. 
7Vi.  146,  look  round  you  a  while,  a  minute,  just  look  round  (liy^).  dum  servi  mei 
perplacet  mihi  consilium,  dum  baud  placet,  PI.  Merc.  ^48,  one  while  my 
slates  flan  suits  me  completely^  another  whtle  it  doesn't  suit,  dum  .  .  •  dum, 
Acdus  m  DN.  2,  89,  one  while  ,  ,  .  another, 

Z993.  As  a  pore  conjunctive  particle,  dum,  while,  means  either  (A.)  in 
the  time  while,  or  (B.)  all  the  time  while ;  in  the  latter  sense  quoad  and 
quamdiH  are  also  used.  From  all  the  time  while,  dum  comes  to  mean  (C.) 
as  long  as,  provided ;  and  (D.)  until ;  in  this  sense  quoad  and  dOnec  are 
also  used. 

1994.  The  indicative  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdiu,  while;  and  the 
subjunctive  in  a  protasis  introduced  by  dum,  pro- 
vided^ or  until. 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  for  special  reasons,  as  in  indirect  discourse 
(1725),  by  attraction  (1728),  of  action  conceivable  (1731),  or  by  late  writers 
to  express  repeated  past  action  (1730). 
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(A.)  dum,  in  the  time  while. 

Z995.  '^^^  present  indicative  is  regularly  used  with  dum,  in 
the  time  while  (1739). 

dum  sometimes  has  as  correlative  subitd,  repente ;  iam,  interefi,  &c. 

The  main  verb  may  be  present,  future,  or  past ;  as,  dum  haec  dicit, 
abiit  hOra,  T.  Eu,  341,  whiU  %€  thus  prated^  ^d  an  hour  away,    infici  dSbet 
lis  artibus  quSs  si,  dum  est  tener,  combu>erit,  ad  m&idra  veniet  parfi- 
tier,  Fin,  3,  9,  he  should  be  imbued  vnth  such  arts  as  will,  if  absorbed  'wkile 
he  is  young]  reitder  him  the  better  equipped  to  deal  with  weightier  hussfttss, 
nunc  rem  ipsam,  ut  gesta  sit,  dum  breviter  vQbIs  dSmSnstrd,  attendite, 
Tul,  13,  now  give  your  attention  to  the  case  itself^  while  I  set  forth  to  you  briefly 
how  it  occurred,    dum  in  his  locis  Caesar  morStur,  ad  eum  iSgSti  vCnC- 
runt,  4,  22,  I,  while  Caesar  tarried  in  these  regions,  some  envoys  came  to  him. 
dum  haec  «fi;untur,  vdce  clSrS  ezclSmat,  PI.  Am,  1120,  while  this  vms 
going  on,  with  clarion  voice  he  cries  aloud,    haec  dum  aguntur,   intereS 
Cleomenis  iam  ad  HelOri  litus  pervSnerat,    V,  5,  91,  while  this  was 
going  on,  Cleomenes  meantime  had  already  arrived  cU  the  shore  of  Helorum. 
The  phrase  dum  haec  geruntur,  meanwhile,  is  oflen  used  bv  the  historians 
to  shift  the  scene :  as,  dum  haec  in  Venetis  geruntur,  Q.  iTitQrius  Sabi- 
nus  in  finCs  VenellSrum  pervSnit,  5,  17,  x,  while  this  wcu  going  on  among 
the  Veneti,  Sabinus  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  Venelli.    The  present  in- 
dicative is  sometimes  retained  in  indirect  discourse,  chiefly  in  poetry  or 
late  prose :  as,  die,  hospes,  Spartae  nds  tC  hie  vidisse  iacentis,  dum 
sSnctis  patriae  iSgibus  obsequimur,  TD,  i,  loi,  tell  it  at  Sparta^  friend, 
that  thou  hast  seen  us  lying  here,  obedient  to  our  country's  holy  laws.    dIcit 
sCsS  iUi  Snulum,  dum  IQctat,  dStrSzisse,  T.  Ifec.  829,  he  says  that,  in  the 
struggle,  he  pulled  off  her  ring, 

1996.  The  future  is  rare  and  chiefly  confined  to  old  Latin :  as, 
animum  advortite,  dum  hflius  argdmentum  Sloquar  cOmoediae,  PI. 
prol.  Am.  95,  atteniiofi  lend,  while  I  set  forth  the  subject  of  this  comedy,     dum 
pauca  dicam,  breviter  attendite,  V.  3,  163,  while  I  speak  briefly^  give  me 
your  attention  a  few  moments. 

X997.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  rare;  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is 
sometimes  used,  cniefly  by  the  historians:  as, 

(a.)  dum  haec  VCis  agCbantur,  interim  capitdlium  in  ingentf  peri- 
cul5  fuit,  L.  5, 47,  I,  while  this  was  going  on  at  Vei,  the  capitol  meanwhile  was 
in  terrible  peril.  The  pluperfect  of  resulting  state  is  rarer :  as,  dum  in  Qnam 
partem  oculds  hostium  certSmen  Sverterat,  plQribus  locis  capitur  mQ- 
rus,  L.  32,  24,  5,  while  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  were  turned  away  in  one  direc- 
tion toward  the  fight,  the  wall  is  carried  in  several  places  ( 161 5).  {b.)  dum  sC 
rix  avert eret,  alter  eiatam  secQrim  in  caput  dCifcit,  L.  i,  40,  7,  while  the 
king  was  looking  another  way,  the  second  man  raised  his  axe  and  brought  it 
down  on  his  head, 

1998.  The  clause  with  dum  often  denotes  the  cause  of  the  main 
action,  particularly  when  the  subjects  of  both  verbs  are  the  same  and 
the  action  of  the  protasis  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  apodosis 
(1733). 
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dum  docent,  discunt.  Sen.  E,  7, 8,  while  they  are  teachings  they  are  learn- 
''^^^  or,  by  teaching  they  learn,  nimirum  didici  etiam,  dum  in  istum  inc^vdrd, 
artificnm  nOmina,  K  4,  ^,  preposterous  as  it  may  seem^  in  hunting  up  evtdetice 
a-^gainst  the  defendant,  I  have  actually  learned  artists*  nanus.  The  main  action 
is  often  one  not  anticipated  or  desired :  as,  ita  dum  pauca  mancipia  reti- 
nSre  volt,  fOrtOnls  omnis  HbertStemque  suam  perdidit,  Caecil.  j6,  so  in 
h^r  attempt  to  keep  a  few  human  chattels,  she  sacrificed  all  her  possessions  and 
her  own  liberty,  dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contrSria  cummt,  H.  .S.  i,  2, 
24,  while  fools  essay  a  vice  to  shun,  into  its  opposite  they  run.  Sometimes  with 
the  perfect :  as,  dum  Alexandrl  similis  esse  voluit,  L.  Crass!  inventus 
est  dissimilimus,  Br,  7&2,  from  his  desire  to  be  like  Alexander,  he  came  out 
Jttst  the  opposite  of  Crassus, 

(B.)  dum,  quoad,  quamdiu  (dOnec),  ail  the  time  while, 

1999.  dum,  quoad,  or  quamdifl,  all  the  time  while,  often  has  as  correlative 
tamdiQ,  tantum,  tantummodo,  tantisper,  ttoque,  or  ita.  When  tamdiQ 
is  used,  quam  often  stands  for  quamdiQ. 

2000.  (1.)  When  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future,  the  protasis 
with  dnm,  quoad,  or  quamdifl,  all  the  time  while ^  is  usually  in  the 
same  tense  as  the  main  verb  :  as, 

mane  dum  scribit,  PI.  B,  737,  wait  while  he  writes,  aegrOtd  dum 
anima  est,  spSs  esse  dicitur,  Att,  9, 10,  7,  as  long  as  a  sick  man  has  breath  he 
is  said  to  have  hope,  vidua  vlvit5  vel  Qsque  dum  rSgnum  optin6bit 
luppiter,  PI.  Men,  727,  may^st  widowed  live  e en  long  as  fupiter  shall  reign. 
ego  te  meum  esse  did  tantisper  vol5,  dum  quod  tS  dignumst  faciSs, 
T.  Hau,  106,  ril  have  thee  called  my  son  but  just  so  long  as  thou  shall  act 
as  doth  become  thee,  dum  Lratinae  foquentur  litterae,  quercus  huic  locO 
ndn  deerit,  Leg.  i,  2,  as  long  as  Latin  literature  has  the  gift  of  speech,  this 
spot  will  not  lack  its  oak  (1733).  quamdifl  quisquam  erit  qui  tS  dCfendere 
audeat,  vivSs,  C.  1,6,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  soul  loho  will  venture  todc' 
fend  you,  you  shall  live  on,  discCs  quamdiQ  volSs,  tamditl  autem  velle 
dCbCbis  quoad  tS  quantum  prdficiSs  n5n  paenitCbit,  Off.  i,  2,  you  shall 
study  as  long  as  you  want  to,  and  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  want  to,  cu  long  as 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  progress,  qudiid  visit,  crCdidit  ingCns  pau- 
periem  vitium,  H.  S.  2,  3,  91,  all  his  life  lotig  he  fancied  narrow  means 
were  monstrous  sin.    quoad,  as  long  as,  is  not  found  in  Terence. 

200Z.  (2.)  With  quamdifl  the  perfect  is  used  when  the  main  verb 
is  perfect ;  with  dnm  or  quoad  the  perfect  or  imperfect  is  used  when 
the  main  verb  is  perfect  or  pluperfect,  and  the  imperfect  usually  when 
the  main  verb  is  imperfect :  as, 

{a.)  qu5rum  quamdifl  mSnsit  imitStiS,  tamdiQ  genus  illud  dicendi 
vixit,  DO.  2,  94,  as  long  as  the  imitation  of  these  men  lasted,  so  long  was  that 
style  in  vogue,  tenuit  locum  tamdlQ  quam  ferre  potuit  labOrem,  Br.  236, 
he  held  the  position  as  long  cu  he  could  stand  the  work.  In  this  use  quamdfiQ 
is  found  first  in  Cicero. 

(b.)  vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene,  T.  Hec.  461,  he  lived  well  all  the  time  he  lived 
(1733)-  avus  noster  quoad  '^dxit,  restitit  M.  GrStidiO,  I^g,  3,  36,  our 
grandfather  as  long  as  he  lived,  opposed  Gratidius. 
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(r.)  MassiliensSs  quoad  licSbat,  circumvenire  nostrds  contendSbantf 
Caes.  C  z,  58,  i^as  long  as  the  Massilia  people  had  a  chance^  they  kept  trying 
to  surround  our  men.  dum  necesse  erat,  rCsque  ipsa  cdgCbat,  tinus 
omnia  poterat,  RA.  139,  as  tongas  it  had  to  be,  and  circumstances  demanded, 
one  man  controlled  the  world  {17 2^),  From  Sallust  on,  the  present  of  vivid 
narration  (1590)  is  occasionally  found  with  dum  in  this  sense. 

3002.  In  poetry  and  in  late  prose  writers,  banning  with  Lucretius  and  Litj, 
d5nec  is  used  in  the  sense  of  all  the  time  while,  usually  with  the  indicative,  but  some- 
times with  the  subjunctive  of  repeated  past  action :  as,  dOnec  fi^Stus  eram  tiM, 
Persfirum  virui  rCge  beStior,  H.  3,  9,  i,  as  long  as  I  was  loved  ofthee^  IJiour- 
ished  happier  than  the  Persians'  king,  dSnec  armStI  cdnfertiquc  abtbant, 
peditum  labor  in  persequendd  fuit,  L.  6, 13, 4,  as  long  as  they  were  mevinr  of 
under  arms  and  in  close  array^  the  task  of  pursuit  fell  to  the  infantry,  VUleuS 
trucidatum  est  dOnec  Ira  et  dies  permSnsit,  Ta.  i.  68,  the  rank  and^ 
were  butchered  as  long  as  wrath  and  daylight  held  out,  nihil  tr  epidSbant,  dOnec 
continent!  velut  pdnte  aeerentur,  L.  ai,  aS,  10,  the  elephants  were  not  a  bit 
skittish  as  long  as  tluy  were  driven  along  what  seemed  a  continuous  bridge  (1730). 
The  future  is  rare :  as,  nStua  enim  debet  qnlcumque  est  velle  manure  in 
vita,  ddnec  retinCbit  blanda  voluptas,  Lucr.  5, 177,  whoe'er  is  born  must  wisk 
in  life  to  abide,  so  long  as  him  fond  pleasure  shall  detain,  dOnec  eris  fSliz,  mul- 
tds  numeraois  amicOs,  6.  7>.  i,  9,  5,  eu  long  as  fortune  smiles,  thou  troops 
shalt  count  offriehds, 

(C.)  dum,  as  long  as^  provided,  so. 

2003.  The  present  and  imperfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  provisos 
introduced  by  dum,  as  long  as,  provided,  so. 

dum  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  modo,  o/ily,  or  quidem,  that  is  ;  or 
(from  Terence  on)  modo  is  used  without  dum.  The  negative  is  n6  (in 
late  Latin  ndn)  ,*  nC  sometimes  has  as  correlative  ita. 

5derint  dum  metuant,  Poet,  in  Suet.  CaL  30,  let  them  hate,  so  they  fear, 
absit.  dum  modo  laude  parta  domum  recipiat  s€,  PI.  Am,  644,  let  him  go, 
so  only  he  come  home  with  glory  won.  postuiabant  prO  homine  miserrimO, 
qui  vel  ipse  sSsC  in  cruciatum  dari  cuperet,  dum  dS  patris  morte  quae- 
rerStur,  KA.  \\%they  made  the  request  in  behalf  of  a  pitiable  wretch,who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  be  pitt  to  the  rack  himself,  so  his  father's  death  might  be  inves- 
tigated, itaque  dum  locus  comminus  pflgnandi  darStur,  aequ5  animd 
singuias  binis  navibus  obiciCbant,  Caes.  C.  i,  ^8,  4,  therefore,  so  a  chance 
was  given  to  fight  hatid  to  hand,Jhey  did  not  mind  pitting  one  of  their  vessels 
against  tioo  of  the  enemy's,  si  SI  permissum  esset,  ita  id  sacrum  faceret, 
dum  nC  plQs  qulnque  sacrificid  mteressent,  L.  39, 18,9,  if  he  were  allowed, 
he  might  perform  the  sacrifice  far  better,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  people 
should  have  a  part  in  the  ceremonial,  dum  quidem  nSquid  percontSris 
quod  nOn  lubeat  prOloqui,  PI.  Aul.  ^w,  provided  at  least  you  ask  nothing  that 
I  may  not  like  to  disclose,  volet,  civis  modo  haec  sit,  T.  Eu.  889.  he  *ll  con^ 
sent,  only  let  her  be  a  free  born  maid.  magnO  mS  metQ  llberabis,  dum 
modo  inter  mS  atque  tS  mflrus  intersit,  C.  i,  10,  yott  will  relieve  me  of 
great  fear,  provided  only  there  be  a  wall  interposed  between  ycu  and  myself 

(D.)  dum,  quoad,  dSnec,  until, 

2004.  dum,  quoad  or  d5nec,  until,  often  has  as  correlative  Qsque, 
Usque  ed,  Usque  ad  eum  finem  or  tamdifL 
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dum,  uniiL 

2005.  The  subjunctive  present  is  used  in  a  protasis  intro- 
duced by  dum,  until y  when  the  main  verb  denotes  either  indefi- 
nite or  present  time,  and  the  subjunctive  imperfect  when  the 
main  verb  is  past 

The  subjunctive  is  an  extension  of  the  subjunctive  of  desire  (1540) ;  the 
clause  denotes  something  expected  or  proposed. 

is  dum  venial  sSd^ns  ibi  opperibere,  PI.  B,  48,  y<nt  shall  sit  there 
waiting  till  he  comes,  Orandi  sunt,  ut  si  quam  habent  ulciscendi  vim, 
differant  in  tempus  aliud,  dum  dSferviscat  ira,  TD.  4,  78,  we  must 
always  ask  such  people^  if  they  have  any  chance  to  take  vengeance,  to  put  it  off 
to  some  other  time,  till  their  rage  cool  down.  cSnseS  latendum  tantisper 
ibidem,  dum  effervCscit  haec  grStulStiS  et  simul  dum  audiSmus, 
quemadmodum  negStium  cdnfectum  sit,  Fam.  9,  2,  4,  /  advise  lying  low 
where  you  are,  while  the  present  congratulation  excitement  is  coining  offf,  and  at 
t/ie  same  time  till  we  may  hear  how  the  job  was  done,  dum  rCliquae  nSvSs  eS 
convenirent,  in  ancoris  exspectSvit,  4,  23, 4,  lie  waited  cU  anchor  till  the  rest 
of  the  vessels  should  gather  there  (1725).  Verginius  dum  coUSgam  cOnsu- 
leret  morStus,  dictatdrem  dixit,  L.  4,  21,  10,  Verginius,  after  waiting  till  he 
should  consult  his  colleague,  appoitUed  a  dictator.  observSvit  dum  dormitS- 
ret  canCs,  PI.  Tri,  170,  he  watched  till  the  dog  should  be  napping, 

aoo6.  The  present  indicative  with  dum,  while,  is  sometimes  used  where 
the  subjunctive  might  be  expected  with  dum,  until  (1593).  Other  indicative 
tenses  are  rarely  thus  used:  as, 

(a,)  expect Sb9,  dum  venit,  T.  Eu,  206, 1  will  wait  while  he  comes,  ego 
hie  tantisper,  dum  exis,  tS  opperiar,  PL  Afost.  683,  I'll  wait  for  you  here  a 
while  till  you  come  Out.  ego  in  Arc&nO  opperior,  dum  ista  cOgnOscO,  Atf, 
I  o,  3,/?r  myself  I  am  waiting  at  the  A  rcae  place,  till  /ascertain  this.  ( b. )  mib! 
quidem  flsque  cQrae  erit,  quid  agSs,  dum  quid  Sgeris,  scierS,  Fam,  12, 19, 
3,_/W'  me  I  shall  be  anxious  all  the  time  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  till  I  know 
what  you  have  done.  mSnsit  in  condici5ne  Usque  ad  eum  finem  dum 
iUdicSs  rSiecti  sunt,  V.  a.pr.  16,  he  stuck  to  his  bargain  till  the  jurors  were 
challenged, 

quoad,  dSnec,  until, 

2007.  quoad  or  doneo,  untily  introduces  a  protasis  in  the  present 
subjunctive  when  the  main  verb  is  present  or  future;  and  in  the 
perfect  indicative  when  the  main  verb  is  past. 

quoad  is  found  once  in  Plautus  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (2008) ;  in  other 
authors  here  and  there  with  both  moods ;  not  in  Tacitus.  With  dSnec  the  pres- 
ent 8ub|unctive  is  found  once  in  Plautus,  rarely  in  late  Latin  and  in  poetry;  the  per- 
fect indicative  b  found  at  all  periods;  the  present  indicative  (1590),  found  once  in* 
Plautus,  is  poetic  and  late.  But  dOnec  b  rarely  used  by  Cicero,  and  never  by  Caesar 
or  Sallust.  dOnicum  is  found  in  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence)  with  the  indicative 
(2009),  and  once  in  Nepos  with  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse,  ddnique  is 
found  four  times  in  Lucretius  with  tne  indicative,  always  before  vowels  (2co9)« 
d5neque  and  d5neque  cum  seem  to  occur  a  few  times  in  Vitruvius. 
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(a,)  ego  h!c  cdgitO  commorlrl,  quoad  mC  reficiam,  Fam,  7,  26,  2, 1  am 
thinking  of  staying  here  till  I  feel  better,  ea  continSbis,  quoad  ipse  tC 
videam,  Att,  13,  21,  t^you  will  keep  this  back  till  J  see  you  myself  ezperg^C- 
factique  secuntur  inSnia  saepe  cervOrum  simulScra,  ddnec  discussis  re- 
deant  err5ribu8  ad  sC,  Lucr.  4,  995,  and  wheti  awakened^  often  they  sit//  keep 
hunting  the  shadowy  forms  ofstags^  until  the  delusion  is  shaken  off  and  they  came 
to  themselves,  magnus  mirandusque  cliCns  sedet  ad  praet5ria  rC^fis, 
ddnec  Bithynd  libeat  vigilSre  tyrannO,  J.  10,  \^  a  vassal  great  and  strange 
he  sits  in  the  kin^s  gate^  ttll  it  may  suit  his  oriental  majesty  to  wake,  inter 
eadem  pecora  dCgfunt,  dSnec  aetSs  sSparet  ingenuSs,  Ta.  G.  20,  they 
always  live  among  the  same  flocks  and  herds,  till  maturity  puts  the  free-born  by 
themselves. 

{b.)  nostri  reppulSrunt  neque  flnem  sequendi  fCcCrunt,  quoad  equi- 
tfs  praecipitSs  hostCs  egSrunt,  5,  17,  3,  our  people  routed  them  and  did  not 
give  up  the  pursuit  till  the  cavalry  drove  the  enemy  headlong.  MilO  cum  in 
senStQ  fuisset  eO  die  quoad  senStus  est  dimissus,  domum  vSnit,  Mil.  28, 
after  staying  in  the  senate  that  day  till  the  senate  adjourned,  Afilo  wetit  home. 
numquam  dSstitit  OrSre  Qsque  adeO  dOnec  perpulit,T..<4ff</r.66o,^/  ncT^r 
ceased  to  tease  until  he  gained  his  point.  Qsque  eS  timui,  ddnec  ad  rSiciun- 
d5s  iQdicSs  vinimus,  V.  i,  17,  /  was  afraid  all  the  time  till  we  came  to 
challenging  jurors.  The  present  indicative  of  vivid  narration  (159c)  is  found 
in  Vergil  and  Livy :  as,  socil  cdnsurgere  tOnsfs,  d5nec  rSstra  tenent  sic- 
cum  et  sSdCre  carinae  omnCs  innocuae,  V.  10,  299,  with  one  accord  the 
shipmates  rose  to  oars,  until  the  beaks  dry  land  attain,  and  keels  all  sat  utucathetL 

2008.  An  imperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  found  with  quoad,  iin//7  (1725):  as. 
haec  dies  praestitiitast,  quoad  rcferret,  PI.  Ps.  623,  this  day  was  set  by 
which  he  was  to  pay.  exercebStur  currendS  et  IQctandO  ad  eum  finem, 
quoad  StSns  complect!  posset,  N.  15,  2,  5,  he  used  to  practise  running  and 
wrestling,  tilt  he  couul  give  a  grip  standing. 

2009.  Other  constructions  occur,  chiefly  in  old  Latin  or  poetry,  with  dOnec,  or 
dOnicum,  until,  {a.)  The  future  perfect :  as,  baud  dCsinam,  ddnec  perfScerS 
hOc,  T.  Ph.  419,  /  shall  not  stop  till  I  have  finished  this.  dClicta  m&idrum  luSs, 
ddnec  templa  refSceris,  H.  3,6,  \,  for  sins  of  sires  thou  shalt  atone,  till  thou  hast 
shrines  repaired,  {b.)  The  future:  coquitd  usque  dOnec  conmadSbit  bene, 
Cato,  RR.  156,  5,  boU  until  it  is  very  soft,  ter  centum  rSgnSbitur  ann5s, 
ddnec  geminam  partQ  dabit  Ilia  prolem,  V.  i,  272,  for  thrice  a  hundred 
years  there  will  be  kings,  till  Ilia  pvesoirth  to  twins,  {c.)  The  perfect  indicative, 
less  frequently  the  present,  introouctory  to  a  general  present:  impedit  piscis 
Qsque  aded,  dOnicum  SdQxit  forSs,  PI.  Tru.  38,  he  always  draws  Mis  net 
about  the  fish,  until  he  *s  brought  them  out  (16x3).  Qsque  mantant  neaue  id 
faciunt,  ddnicum  parietSs  ruont,  PI.  Most.  116,  they  keep  waiting  and  don't  do 
it  until  the  walls  are  falling,  (d.)  The  pluperfect  indicative :  horrif  cris  accibant 
vdcibus  Orcum,  adnique  eds  vita  pnvSrant  vermina  saeva,  Lucr.  5,  996, 
with  horrid  cries  on  Death  they  *d  call  till  gripings  sore  had  set  them  free  from  life. 
The  imperfect  indicative  is  found  once  in  Tacitus,  who  also  has  the  infinitive  of  inti- 
mation (1539)  once  or  twice.  An  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  sometimes 
occurs  where  purpose  is  intimated,  and  in  Livy  and  late  Latin  to  express  repeated  past 
action :  as,  ddnec  Cgregius  properSret  ezsul,  H.  ^,5.  45,  till  he  could  hasten 
forth  afeerless  exile,  trepidationis  aliquantum  ^dcbant,  ddnec  quiCtem 
ipse  timor  fScisset,  L.  21,28,  11,  the  elephants  always  displayed  some  nervous- 
ness, tiU  terror  itself  restored  quiet  (1730). 
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quand5. 

aoxo.  qnaxidS,  originally  a  temporal  particle,  has  the  meaning 
'fuhen^  which  readily  passes  over  to  a  causal  meaning,  since^  because. 
In  both  meanings  it  introduces  the  indicative.  For  special  reasons, 
ho'wcver,  the  subjunctive  is  used,  as  in  indirect  discourse  (1725)  or  of 
action  conceivable  (i73i).  quando  is  also  used  to  introduce  a  con- 
ditional protasis  (21  lo). 

In  simple  sentences,  temporal  quandO  is  used  in  pronoun  questions 
(x  536).    As  an  indefinite  adverb  it  has  the  meaning  ever. 

(A.)  Temporal  quando. 

20XX.  qnandS,  when^  introduces  a  temporal  clause  with  the  in- 
dicative. 

The  time  is  often  indefinite  or  iterative ;  so  usually  in  old  Latin,  quan- 
dO  often  has  tum  as  correlative. 

no  luppiter  quandO  lubet,  PI.  Am,  864, 1  turn  into  Jupiter  at  my  sweet 
will.  laudStO  quandO  iUud  quod  cupis  effCcerO,  PI.  Cu,  '^^  cry  your  bravo 
when  Vve  done  what  you  desire.  quandO  occfisiO  illaec  perilt,  post  sSrO 
cupit.  PI.  Aul.  249,  when  theU  chance  is  lost,  he  wants  it  all  too  late  (16x3). 
qnandO  omnSs  creSti  sunt,  tum  ad  eOs  deus  fStur,  Tim,  40,  when  all  were 
created^  then  to  them  spake  the  god,  quandO  pars  mSior  in  eandem  senten- 
tiam  ibat,  bellum  erat  cOn^nsum,  L.  i,  32,  12,  when  the  majority  voted  for 
the  same  motion,  war  was  always  agreed  upon.  Temporal  quandO  is  found 
sporadically  at  all  periods;  not  in  Terence  or  Caesar. 

aoza.  (juandOque,  whenever,  is  found  once  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  (chiefly  in  legal  formulae),  three  times  in  Horac«,  and  here 
and  there  in  later  authors.    Not  in  Caesar. 

(B.)  Causal  quandO. 

20x3.  quandO,  since,  seeing  that.  Introduces  a  causal  clause  with 
the  indicative. 

The  reason  is  usually  one  known  to  the  person  addressed  or  one  gener- 
ally known  (1884).    quandO  is  often  strengthened  by  quidem. 

quandO  hie  scrviO,  haec  patriast  mca,  PI.  Per.  641,  now  that  /  am  a 
slave  here,  this  is  my  coutttry,  quin  ergO  abeis,  quandO  respOnsumst  ? 
PI.  MG.  1085,  why  don't  you  go  then,  since  you  *ve  had  your  answer  f  melius 
est,  quandOquidem  hOc  numquam  mi  ipse  voluit  dicere,  T.  Ad,  659,  bet-^ 
ter  so,  since  he  wouldn't  ever  tell  me  about  it  of  his  own  accord.  quandO  m€  in 
hunc  locum  didQxit  OrStiO,  docibO.  DAT.  3,  43,  seeing  that  my  discouru  has 
brought  me  to  this  point,  I  will  show,  haec  dftur  ctlra  censOnbua,  quandO- 
quidem eOs  in  t%  pUbUcI  semper  volumus  esse,  Leg.  3,  47i  ^  ^^"  ^^  ^^^ 
c/iarge  of  the  censors,  seeing  that  we  want  such  officers  always  in  our  state, 
pro  urbe  ac  penStibus  dimicandum  esse,  quandO  Italiam  tuCri  nequls- 
sent,  L.  22,  8,  7,  that  they  must  fight  for  home  and  country,  now  that  they  had 
failed  to  preserve  Italy  (1724).  Causal  quandO  is  found  at  all  periods,  though 
not  in  Caesar,  and  in  Cicero's  orations  only  with  quidem. 
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20 1 4-20 1 9.]  Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


20Z4.  <|uand&que,  inasmuch  as,  is  used  a  few  times  in  a  formal  or  legal 
sense  in  Cicero  and  Livy :  as,  quandOque  hisce  hominCs  iniQssQ  populi 
ROmSni  Quiritium  foedus  ictum  iri  spoponderunt,  L.  9, 10, 9,  inasmucA  ets 
these  persons  have  promised  that  a  cauettant  should  be  made,  without  the  order  of 
the  Roman  nation  of  Quirites, 


Si. 

201^.  si,  in  early  Latin  sei,  is  originally  a  locative,  meaning  under 
those  circumstances^  so.  With  the  enclitic  -ce,  it  forms  sice  or  tic, 
so.  The  two  are  sometimes  found  as  correlatives  in  colloquial  stvle  : 
as,  sic  scribes  aliquid,  li  vacSbla,  Att.  12,  38,  2,  so  you  shall  have 
time,  so  you  will  write  something. 


Conditional  Periods. 

20x6.  A  protasis  introduced  by  si,  so,  if,  or  nisi,  unlessy  if 
not,  states  a  condition ;  the  apodosis  states  action  occurring 
under  that  condition.  The  conditional  protasis  and  apodosis 
combined  make  a  Conditional  Period, 

Thus,  s!  diis  est,  if  it  is  day,  is  a  conditional  protasis ;  combined  with  an 
apodosis,  IQcet,  it  is  light,  it  makes  a  conditional  period :  si  diCs  est,  IQcet, 
//*f.  I,  86,  t/it  is  day,  it  is  light, 

20X7.  A  parenthesis  with  ut  (1943)  is  added  when  the  speaker  asserts  that  the 
action  of  the  protasis  is  not  only  assumed,  but  actually  occurs:  as,  si  virtils  (Ugna 
est  gl5riSti0ne,  ut  est,  beStus  esse  poteiit  virtdte  QnS  praeditus.  Fin.  4, 
u,  f/  virtue  is  entitled  to  glorification  y  as  it  really  is^  he  will  find  H  possibU  to  be 
happy  in  the  possession  of  virtue  alone,  sl  nox  OpportQna  est  eruptlOni,  «icut 
est,  haec  profectO  noctis  aptissima  hOra  est,  L.  7, 35, 10,  if  mght  is  always 
favourable  for  a  sortie^  and  it  always  is,  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  surely 
the  very  best  time, 

aoz8.  The  apodosis  is  usually  declarative.  Often,  however,  it  is  interro- 
gative, exclamatory,  or  imperative,  or  it  may  take  any  other  form  which  the 
thought  or  the  context  may  require.  The  apodosis  has  rarely  a  correlative  to 
si :  as,  igitur,  it  follows  that,  iacirc9,y^r  all  that,  turn,  then^  ita,  sic,  only,  el 
condiciSne,  on  condition;  at,  but,  tamen,  nevertheless,  certS,  saltemt  at  any 
rate,  turn  dCnique,  tum  dCmum,  then  and  not  till  then. 

20x9.  si  is  sometimes  followed  by  quidem  or,  from  Cicero  on,  by  mode : 
si  quidem,  that  is  if  since,  even  if,  si  mode,  if  only,  si  tamen,  c^  least  if 
is  found  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  in  late  writers,  sive  .  .  .  sive  (seu  .  .  . 
seu)  or,  in  old  Latin,  si  .  .  .  sive,  whether  ,  ,  ,  or,  with  the  indicative  or 
the  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  second  person  (1556),  leaves  a  choice  be- 
tween two  cases  possible.  By  abbreviation  of  the  protasis  sive  becomes  a 
coordinating  particle :  see  1672. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2020-2025. 


2020.  The  negative  of  si  is  si  nSn,  if  not  (si  nemo,  sX  nQllus, 
&c.)>  or  nisi,  unless,  if  not,  used  especially  of  an  exception  or  after  a 
negative,  nisi  si,  chiefly  in  old,  colloquial,  or  late  Latin,  or,  particu- 
larly in  solemn  language  or  poetry,  ni  is  sometimes  used  for  nisi.  A 
restriction,  usually  an  ironical  afterthought,  may  be  introduced  by 
nisi  f5rte  (rare  before  Cicero)  or  nisi  v8r5  (only  in  Cicero)  with  the 
indicative. 

nisi  is  sometimes  found  in  an  adversative  sense  in  old  and  colloouial 
I^tin,  especially  after  nesci6 ;  from  Cicero  on,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
tamen.    For  nisi  quod,  see  1S48. 

2021.  When  a  second  conditional  period  is  opposed  to  a  first,  it  is  some- 
times introduced  by  si  (or  si  autem),  but  usually  by  sin  (or  sin  autem).  If 
the  second  period  is  negative,  and  its  verb  is  not  expressed,  minus  or  sliter 
is  preferred  to  n6n. 

CLASSES  OF  CONDITIONAL  PROTASES. 

2022.  Conditional  protases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

2023.  I.  Indeterminate  protases,  that  is  such  as  merely  sup- 
pose an  action,  without  implying  either  its  occurrence  or  its  non- 
occurrence ;  these  may  take  : 

(A.)  Any  tense  of  the  indicative  required  by  the  sense  ;  or  (B.)  the  pres- 
ent subjunctive,  less  frequently  the  perfect  subjunctive,  to  express  a  sondition 
in  the  future. 

2024.  IL  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  that  is  such 
as  suppose  action  not  taking  place.  These  take  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Thus,  in  the  period  si  diCs  est,  Iflcet,  Ifw.  i,  86,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light,  the 

Erotasis  if  it  is  day  is  indeterminate,  neither  implying  that  it  is,  or  is  not  day. 
tut  in  si  viveret,  verba  Clus  audlrCtis,  ifh^  were  alive,  you  would  hear  his 
evidence,  RC.  42,  the  protasis  denotes  action  non-occurrent,  if  he  were  alive, 
implying  but  he  is  not.  The  whole  period,  like  the  protasis,  is  either  an  Inde- 
terminate Period  or  a  Period  of  Action  nofp-occurrent. 


I.     INDETERMINATE  PROTASES. 
(A.)   INDICATIVE  USE. 

2025.  The  indicative  in  a  conditional  protasis  may 

state  present,  past,  or  future  time. 

The  mood  and  tense  of  the  apodosis  are  determined  by  the  sense. 
The  following  combinations  occur : 
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2026-2028.]  Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 

(I.)  Protasis  in  the  Present. 
aosG.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

8i  sunt  di,  benefici  in  hominCs  sunt,  Div.  2,  104,  if  there  are  gods, 
they  are  kind  to  men,  si  nescis,  tib!  ignGsc6,  Fam,  10,  26,  3,  if  you  do  not 
knowy  I  pardon  you,  deus  sum,  si  h6c  itast,  T.  Hec,  843, 1  am  a  god,  if  this 
is  so.  erus  si  tuos  domist,  quin  prSvocSs  ?  PI.  Fs,  6^,  in  case  your  mas- 
ter is  at  homey  why  don* t  you  call  him  out  t  h6c  mortu6,  aut  si  qui  ex  rSlx- 
quis  excellit  dignitfite,  succSdit,  aut,  si  sunt  p»lQres  parCs,  dS  piincipfitQ 
contendunt,  6, 13, 9,  when  this  man  dies^  if  there  is  any  one  of  the  rest  superior 
in  position,  he  always  takes  his  place;  or  if  there  are  severed  with  equal  claims, 
they  have  a  contest  about  the  supremacy,  si  vis,  potes,  H.  S,  2, 6,  39*  you  can, 
if  you  will,  in  coxpore  si  quid  Cius  modi  est  quod  r€liquO  corpori  no- 
ceat,  id  firi  secfirique  patimur,  Fh,  8,  15,/M  the  human  body  if  there  is  any- 
thing likely  to  damage  the  rest  of  the  body,  we  always  etllow  it  to  be  cauterised  and 
cut,  sicui  vCnae  sic  moventur,  is  habet  ^brim,  Fat,  1$,  if  a  man's 
pulse  beats  thus  and  so,  he  always  has  fever.  The  present  is  sometimes  loosely 
used  of  future  time  (1593) :  as,  si  ilium  relinquS,  eras  vitae  time6,  T.  Andr. 
210,  if  I  desert  him^  I  tremble  for  his  life,  assequor  onmia,  si  properO ;  si 
cunctor,  SmittS,  Att,  10,  8,  5,  /  shall  compass  all  my  ends,  if  I  hurry  ;  if  I 
delay y  I  shall  lose  everything,  castra  nunc  v6bis  hostium  praedae  dO,  si 
mihl  poUicCmini  vOs  fortiter  operam  nfivfitfirSs,  L.  7,  16,  4, 1  give  you  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  as  booty  now,  if  you  promise  me  you  will  quit  you  like  men, 

2027.  [b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  homines  ratiSnem  S  dis  datam  in  fraudem  convertunt,  n8n  dari 
illam  quam  dari  hOmSnO  generi  melius  fuit,  DN.  3,  78,  if  men  apply  rea- 
son, the  gift  of  the  gods,  to  purposes  of  mischief  it  would  have  been  better  it  should 
not  be  given  to  the  human  race  than  given  (1495).  The  perfect  of  the  apodosis 
is  ordinarily  used  of  future  time  (161 2):  as,  occidi,  si  tfi  vCra  memorSs, 


pells,  ego  occidi  pl&nissumC,  PI.  St,  401,  ifldonU  drive  those  people  off,  all's 
up  with  me,  nam  si  argentum  prius  adtert,  continu5  n5s  ambO  exclQsi 
sumus,  PI.  As,  2^,  for  if  he  brings  the  money  first,  then  we  We  at  once  left  out 
in  the  cold, 

2028.  (c,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  si  domist,  DCmaenetum  volCbam,  PI.  As,  452,  but  if  he  is  at  home, 
Demaenetus  I  wanted,  iam  tum  erat  senex,  senectds  si  verCcund5s  facit, 
T.  Fh.  1023,  he  was  already  old,  if  age  is  what  makes  shasnefastness.  si  sin- 
gula vOs  f5rte  n5n  movent,  Oniversa  certC  tamen  movCre  dCbCbant,  Z?A^. 
2,  163,  if  these  points  taken  severally  do  not  affect  you,  yet  collectively  they  surely 
should  have  done  so  (1495)* 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2029-2032. 


2029.  (d,)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect. 

cesseram,  si  aliCnam  9  mC  plCbem  fuisse  voltis,  quae  nOn  fuit,  in« 
vidiae,  SesL  64,  /  had  yielded,  if  you  will  have  it  that  the  commons  were  opposed 
to  tney  though  they  were  not,  to  hatred,  hOc  mi  tUium  relicuom  fuerat  ma- 
Itixn,  8i  puenim  ut  tollam  cOj^t,  T.  Hec.  570,  this  was  the  only  evil  left  in 
store  for  me,  if  he  compels  me  to  adopt  the  child. 


2030.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  interpellls,  ego  tacCbO,  PI.  Afen.  1121,  if  you  persist  in  breaking  in, 
I* II  hold  my  tongue,  hie  td  si  laesum  tC  esse  dicis,  patiar  et  cbncCdam ; 
si  iniOriam  tibf  factam  quereris,  defendam  et  negSbS,  Caecil.  58,  if  you 
assert  that  you  are  hurt  in  this  matter,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it ;  but  if 
you  complain  thai  it  is  a  violation  of  your  rights,  I  shall  stoutly  maintain  the 
contrary.  Often  in  this  combination  the  present  is  loosely  used  of  future 
time  (1593) :  as,  nunc  si  ille  hflc  salvos  revenit,  reddam  suom  sib!;  si 
quid  e6  fuerit,  habeO  dStem  unde  dem,  PI.  Tri,  156,  now  if  our  absent 
friend  comes  safely  back,  I'll  give  him  back  his  own  again ;  if  anything  befalls 
kirn,  I*ve  wherewith  a  dower  to  give,  nisi  id  cSnfestim  facis,  ego  tC  trfl- 
dam  mag^stratui,  N.  15,  4,  5,  if  you  do  not  do  it  at  once,  I  will  hand  you  over 
to  a  magistrate,  si  pSce  frui  volumus,  bellum  gerendum  est ;  si  bellum 
omittimus,  pice  numquam  IruCmur,  Ph,  7,  19,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  peace, 
we  shall  have  to  make  war  ;ifwe  give  up  war,  we  never  shall  enjoy  peace, 
convincam,  si  negSs,  C.  \,%,  I  will  bring  it  honie  to  you,  if  you  deny  it,  tibi 
divitiSs  dab5,  si  impetrls,  PI.  MG,  1213,  Vll  make  you  rich,  if  you  succeed. 


9031.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

si  nequeS  facere  ut  abeSs,  egomet  abierS,  PI.  Poen,  442,  if  I  can't 
make  you  go,  1*11  irutantly  begone  myself  {j62g).  si  id  n5n  facis,  ego  quod 
mC  in  tC  sit  facere  dignum  invCnerS,  T.  //au.  107,  tfyou  don*t  do  it,  twill 
have  a  proper  course  devised  to  use  with  you. 


2032.  [g,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

da  mihT  hOc,  mel  meum,  si  mC  amSs,  PI.  Tri.  244,  give  me  this,  honey 
mine,  an  thou  lot/st  me.  redargue  mi,  si  mentior,  Clu.  62,  refute  me,  if  I  am 
not  speaking  the  truth,  dSsillte,  militCs,  nisi  vultis  aquilam  hostibus  prO- 
dere,  4,  25,  3,y«»ir^  overboard,  men,  unless  you  choose  to  abattdon  your  eagle  to 
the  enemy,  ni  itidicStum  facit,  sCcum  dQcitS,  vincitS  compedibus,  Twelve 
Tables  in  Cell.  20,  i,  45,  unless  he  satisfies  the  judgement,  the  complainant  shall 
take  him  with  him,  and  ptU  him  in  gyves  (1593,  1575).  qui  ri,  si  haec  ita 
sunt,  sic  me  colitOte  ut  deum,  CM,  8i,  therefore,  if  this  is  so,  you  are  to  hon- 
our me  as  a  god. 
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2033~2035-]    Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


2033.  (A*)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

81  quid  habCs  certius,  velim  scire,  Att.  4,  10,  i ,  if  you  have  any- 
thing more  definite,  I  should  like  to  know  (i^^),  sin  aliter  animfitus  Ss, 
bene,  quod  ag9s,  Cveniat  tib!,  PI.  Tri.  715,  but  if  you're  minded  atherttfise^ 
may  all  you  do  betide  you  well  (1540}.  quod  si  n5n  possumus  facere,  mori- 
Amur,  Ph,  7,  14,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  let  us  die  (1547).  si  mihl  filiuB  genimr, 
isque  prius  moritur,  et  cCtera,  turn  mih!  file  sit  hCrCs,  DO.  2,  141,  if  a 
son  is  borji  to  me,  and  the  boy  dies  before  ^'c.,  6r*c.,  then  so  and  so  is  to  be  tny 
heir  (1593,  1548).  si  est  spCs  nostri  reditQs,  earn  cOnfirmCs,  Earn,  14,  4, 
3,  if  there  is  a  lufpe  of  my  coming  back,  strengthen  that  hope  (1550).  eum  si 
reddis  mihi,  praeterefi  Qnum  nummum  nC  duis,  PI.  Cap.  331 1  if  you  resti?re 
my  boy  to  me,  you  need  nU  give  one  penny  more  (1551).  si  hie  pemoctO, 
causae  quid  dicam?  T.  Ad,  531,  if  I  sleep  here,  what  reason  can  I  give 
(1563)? 

(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect. 

2034.  {(I,)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  quid  vCn3le  habuit  HSius,  si  id  quanti  aestimSlbat,  tanti  vSndidit, 
dCsin5  quaerere  cQr  Cmeris,  V,  4,  10,  tf  Hejus  had  anything  for  scUe,  if  he 
sold  it  at  his  own  valuation,  I  stop  enquiring  whpf  you  bought,  si  vCrS  est  2 
n6bis  philosophia  laudfita,  Cius  trSctStiO  optim5  qu6<][ue  dignissima  est, 
Ac.  2,  6,  if  philosophy  has  been  extolled  by  me  with  justice,  tts  study  is  eminently 
worthy  of  the  good,  si  honOris  causfl  statuam  dedCrunt,  inimici  nOn  sunt, 
V.  2,  150,  //  they  contributed  a  statue  as  a  compliment,  they  are  not  enemies, 
postSs  qu5ittsmodi  ?  .  .  .  etiam  nunc  satis  boni  sunt,  si  sunt  induct!  pice, 
rl.  Most,  818,  whett  think  you  of  the  fosts  f  ,  ,  ,  they  *  re  pretty  good  even  norm,  if 
they  are  only  smeared  with  pitch.  This  combination  is  common  in  general  con- 
ditional periods  (1613) :  as,  hominSs  aegri  si  aquam  gelidam  bibCrunt, 
primO  relevfiri  videntur,  C,  i,  31,  if  sick  people  drink  cold  water,  at  first  they 
always  seem  refreshed,  si  quod  est  admissum  f acinus,  idem  dCcemunt, 
^»  '3»  5i  ^f^  crime  has  been  committed,  they  also  act  as  judges,  abiOrant,  si 
quid  crCditumst,  PI.  Cur,  496,  they  always  swear  they  haven* t  it,  if  anything 
is  trusted  them,  si  puer  parvus  occidit,  aequ5  animS  ferendum  putant« 
TD,  i9  93,ifa  baby  dies,  they  always  think  the  affliction  should  be  borne  with 
resignation, 

2035.  (^0  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

si  peccflvi,  insciSns  feci,  T.  Hast,  631,  if  I've  dotu  wrong,  it  was  in  ipto- 
ranee,  haec  bona  in  tabulfis  ptiblic9s  si  rediCrunt,  tabulae  pUblicae 
conruptae  sunt,  RA.  128,  if  this  property  has  been  entered  on  the  state  books, 
then  the  state  books  have  beefi  tampered  toith.  qu5  in  bell5  si  fuit  error, 
commtinis  hi  fuit  cum  senStti,  Ph.  11, 34.  ij^ there  was  a  mistake  in  this  war, 
it  was  common  to  him  and  the  senate,  interii,  si  abiit,  PI.  Ps,  910,  /  '»i  lost, 
if  he  has  gone  (1608).  Also  in  general  periods  (1613) :  as,  animi  si  quand5 
vera  vidCrunt,  Qsi  sunt  fOrtOnfi  atque  cSsQ,  Div,  2,  108,  if  the  mind  has 
ever  seen  the  truths  it  has  used  in  every  case  luck  and  chance,  studiOsS  equi- 
dem  Qtor  nostris  poCtis,  sed  sicubi  illi  dCfCcCrunt,  verti  multa  dC 
Graecis,  TD.  t,  26,  /  use  our  own  poets  carefully,  it  is  true;  but  whenever 
they  have  failed  me,  I  have  always  translated  a  great  deal  from  Greek, 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2036-2041. 


2036.  {c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect. 

si  illud  itkre  rogfitum  dlcere  ausi  sunt^oblitine  erant  ?  PC,  45,  ifthty 
ventured  to  say  that  that  measure  was  drought  forward  in  due  form,  had  not 
they  forgotten  f 

9oyj.  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  quia  oriente  caniculfl  nStus  est,  is  in  mari  nOn  moriCtur,  if  anybody 
is  bam  when  the  dogstar  is  rising,  he  will  never  die  at  sea  (general) :  si  Fabius 
oriente  caniculfi  nStua  est,  Fabius  in  mari  n8n  moriCtur,  Fat.  12,  if 
luibius  was  bom  when  the  dogstar  was  rising,  Fabius  will  not  die  at  sea  (par- 
ticular), si  parum  intellCxti,  dicam  denu6,  PI.  ^.  1102,  if  you  don*t 
understand,  J  'II  say  again,  n5n  Qtar  efl  cOnsuCtfidine,  si  quid  est  factum 
ciementer,  ut  dissofOtC  factum  criminer,  V.  5,  19.  /  will  not  avail  myself 
of  the  common  practice,  and  if  a  thing  has  been  done  in  a  spirit  of  mercy,  charge 
that  it  was  done  in  a  lax  way.  nisi  iam  factum  aliquid  est  per  Flaccum, 
Get  ft  m€,  Fam.  3,  11,  3,  unless  something  or  other  has  been  done  already 
through  Flaccus,  it  will  be  done  by  me, 

2038.  (r.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

si  plQs  minusve  secuCrunt,  sC  fraude  e8t6,  Twelve  Tables  in  Cell.  20, 
I,  49,  if  they  cut  too  much  or  too  little^  it  shall  be  without  penalty  (1613).  si 
vidistis,  dicite,  PI.  R,  323,  if  ye  have  seen,  declare,  si  quid  est  peccStum  ft 
nObis,  prefer,  T.  Hec,  253,  declare  it,  if  we  *ve  erred  at  all,  si  numquam 
avfirC  pretium  statu!  art!  meae,  exemplum  statuite  in  mC,  T.  Hau,  48, 
if  never  like  a  miser  J  hate  set  a  price  upon  m^  art,  a  pattern  set  in  me.  si 
qu6s  propinquus  sanguis  patr5n5s  dedit,  mvftte  periclitantem,  Ta.  3, 
12,  if  relationship  has  made  any  of  you  his  advocates,  help  him  in  his  straits, 

2039.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

s!  ntUla  col5ris  principiis  est  reddita  nStQra,  extempl5  ratiSnem  red- 
dere  possis,  Lucr.  2,  757,  if  atoms  have  no  colour,  yon  might  explain  at  once 
(1556).  merits  maledicSs  mi,  si  nCn  id  ita  factumst,  PI.  Am.  nz^yon 
might  with  perfect  right  abuse  me,  if  it  is  not  so  (1556). 

2040.  {g.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  nCmS  hSc  praeteriit,  postquam  intr6  abii,  cistella  hie  iacCret,  PI. 
Cist,  683,  if  nobody  has  passed  along  this  way,  since  I  went  in,  a  casket  should 
be  lying  here  [i  $60).  nam  cQr  tam  variae  rCs  possent  esse  requirS,  ex  Qn5 
si  sunt  igni  pQrSque  creStae  ?  Lucr.  i,  645,/^  how  could  things  so  mot" 
ley  be,  I  ask,  if  they  are  made  of  pure  and  simple  fire  ( 1565)  ? 

2041.  (h.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

s!  Ant5ni5  Crassus  CloquCns  visus  n5n  est,  tib!  numquam  Cotta 
visus  esset,  O,  106,  if  Antony  did  not  hold  Crassus  eloquent,  you  would  never 
have  held  Cotta  so  (1561). 
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2042-2047*]  Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


(3.)  Protasis  in  the  Imperfect. 
204a.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

81  turn  n5n  pertimCscebSs,  xA  nunc  quidem  perhorrCscis  ?  V,  4,  78, 
ifymt  were  not  getting  afraid  then^  are  you  not  getting  scared  even  ftow  f  si  qnf 
senCs  fie  dCfdrmCs  erant,  eOs  in  hostium  numerO  dOcit,  V,  5,  64,  i/a»iy 
were  old  and  homely^  he  considers  them  in  the  light  of  enemies  (1590).  si  sd 
ilium  hCrCditfis  veniCbat,  vCri  simile  est  abillS  necfitum,  Inv.  i.^i/iA^ 
inheritance  was  coming  to  so  and  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  murder  was  commiUtd 
by  that  man,  adulCscenti  nihil  est  quod  suscCnseam,  si  ilium  minus 
nSrat,  T.  Ph.  361,  /  have  no  cause  for  anger  with  the  youth,  if  ke  was  nd 
acquaifited  with  the  man. 

2043.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

sed  si  properfibfis  magis,  pridiC  n5s  tC  hflc  dOxisse  oportuit,  PI. 
Poen.  525,  but  if  you  were  in  greater  haste,  you  should  have  brought  us  here  the 
day  before. 

2044.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

This  combination  is  used  chiefly  of  contemporaneous  action  (1732),  in 
ffeneral  conditional  periods :  as,  si  quod  erat  grande  vSs,  laeti  adterCbant, 
K  4,  47,  ^  any  good-sized  vase  was  ever  found,  they  would  always  bring  it  to 
him  in  high  glee,  atque  ea  si  erant,  mfignam  habCbfis  dis  grfitiam,  PI. 
As.  143,  and  if  them  you  eifer  hady  you  were  monstrous  grateful  to  the  gods,  si 
quae  rCs  erat  mSior,  populus  commovCbfitur,  Sest.  105,  if  a  thing  ef  more 
than  ordinary  importance  occurred^  the  populace  was  always  aroused,  hi,  ti 
quid  erat  dQrius,  concurrCbant,  i,  48,  6,  whenever  there  was  any  pretty 
sharp  work,  these  men  would  always  fall  to.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such  pro- 
tases, see  2071. 

9045.  (d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

flebunt  Germfinicum  etiam  ienSti:  vindicfibitis  v5s,  si  mC  potius 
quam  fSrtQnam  meam  fovebfitis,  Ta.  2,  71,  as  for  weeping  for  Germanicus^ 
that  will  be  done  by  strangers  too  ;  vengeance  will  be  yours,  tfyoti  honoured  in 
me  more  the  man  than  the  position. 

9046.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

fac  anim5  mSgnd  sis,  et  si  turbidissima  sapienter  ferCbfis,  tranquil- 
liSra  laet€  ferfis,  Fam.  6,  14,  3,  be  of  great  hearty  and  if  you  bore  anarchy  like 
a  stoic,  bear  a  more  orderly  condition  ^things  with  good  cheer  (1550). 

2047.         (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  amfibfis,  invenirCs  mQtuom,  PI.  Ps.  2S6,  you  should  have  borrowed^  if 
you  were  in  love  (1559).  quod  si  meis  incommodis  laetflbantur,  urbis 
tamen  periculO  commovCrentur,  Sest.  54,  if  they  did  exult  over  my  mishaps, 
still  they  ought  to  have  been  touched  by  the  danger  to  Rome  (1559). 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2048-2052. 

(4.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect. 
9048.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

si  h5c  ita  f8t6  datum  erat,  ut  ad  pflcexn  petendam  venlrem,  laetor 
X^  mih!  sorte  potissimum  datum,  8  qu5  peterem,  L.  30,  30,  3,  ifii  was  so 
ardained  ty  fate  that  I  should  come  to  sue  for  peace^  I  am  gtad  that  you  are 
allotted  me^  of  all  men  in  the  worlds  to  sue  from. 

1049.  {If.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

turn  id,  8!  falsum  fuerat,  fOius  qu5r  n5n  refellit  ?  T.  Ph.  400,  if  that 
had  been  untrue,  whv  did  not  at  the  time  your  son  disprove  it  f  vel  officio,  si 
quid  debnerat,  vel  errOri,  si  quid  nescierat,  satis  factum  esse  dflxit,  D. 
13,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  duty,  if  he  had  been  under  any  obligation^ 
enough  for  delusion,  if  he  had  been  acting  under  mistaken  ignorance, 

205a  {c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect. 

sed  in  aedibus  quid  tibi  mels  nam  erat  negOti  mC  absente,  nisi  ego 
iGsseram  ?  PL  Aul,  427,  but  what  business  had  you  in  my  house  in  my  ab- 
sence, unless  I  had  ordered?  si  nihil  in  istSL  pdgnS  ROscil  fCcerant,  quam 
ob  causam  tantis  praemiis  dOnSbantur?  RA.  108,  if  the  Rosciuses  had 
not  done  service  in  that  fight,  why  were  they  presented  with  such  rewards  ? 
Often  of  antecedent  action,  in  general  conditional  periods:  as,  si  quicquam 
caeiati  adspexerat,  manQs  abstinCre,  ifidicCs,  nOn  poterat,  V,  4,  48,  if  he 
ever  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  chased  workj  why  ^gentlemen,  he  never  could  keep 
his  hands  off.  stomachSbStur  senez,  si  quid  asperius  dixeram,  DN.  i, 
93,  the  old  gentleman  was  always  nettled,  if  I  said  anything  harsh,  ac  seu 
longum  post  tempus  vCnerat  hospes,  sive  conviva  per  imbrem  vicinus, 
bene  erat  n5n  piscibns  urbe  petltis,  H..S'.  2, 2, 118,  and  if  a  friend  dropped 
iUf  after  an  absence  long,  or  neighbour,  come  to  take  pot-luck  upon  a  rainy  day, 
we  feasted  not  on  fish  brought  out  from  toiun.  For  the  subjunctive  in  such 
protases,  see  2071. 

9051.         {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

ante  s51em  exorientem  nisi  in  palaestram  vCnerfis,  haud  medio- 
cris  poenSs  penderCs,  PI.  B.  426,  ere  sunrise  so  you  came  not  to  the  wrest- 
ling school,  amercement  strong  you  had  to  pay  ( 1 552). 


(5.)  Protasis  in  the  Future. 
2053.  (<z.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

earn  sei  cfirSbeis,  perbonast,  PI.  Merc.  526,  ifyotClltake  care  of  her,  she 
is  first-rate,  quod  si  perferre  n6n  poter6,  oppnmi  mf  m8lO,  RA.  10,  if  I 
cannot  succeed  in  bearing  it,  I  would  rather  be  crushed. 
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2053-2056.]  Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


9053.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

quam  nisi  dCfendCs,  ROmulus  n5n  bene  vidit  avCs,  Prop.  4  (5),  6^  45. 
unless  thou  savest  her^  'twas  ill  that  Raniulus  estied  his  birds,  fictumst,  si 
quidem  tQ  m€  hie  Ifidificftbere,  T.  Eu,  717,  airs  up,  that  is  in  case  you  foot 
me  here  (161 2).  cui  si  esse  in  urbe  licCbit,  vicimus,  Att,  14,  zo^-^if  JU 
shall  be  aUcwedto  stay  in  town,  the  day  is  ours  (161 2). 

2054.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

si  erum  insimulflbis  malitiae,  male  audiCs,T.  /Vi.  ^$%you  V/  hear  what 
you  7oon't  like^  if  you  insinuate  anything  wrong  against  master,  vicinis  bonus 
est5 :  si  tC  libenter  vicinitfls  vidSbit,  faciUus  tua  vSndCs ;  si  aedific&bis* 
operis,  idmentis,  materia  adiuvfibunt,  Cato,  RR.  4,  be  obliging  to  your 
neighbours  :  if  the  neighbourhood  looks  on  you  with  favour^  you  will  find  a  readier 
sale  for  your  produce  ;  if  you  fall  to  building,  they  7vill  help  you  with  labour^ 
draught  animals,  and  building  material,  si  id  audCbis  dicere,  causaxn  in- 
imici  tui  sublevlbis,  CaeciL  12,  if  you  venture  to  say  that,  you  will  promote  the 
cause  of  your  enemy,  si  fSrtOna  volet,  fiCs  d6  rhCtore  cOnsul ;  si  volet 
haec  eadem,  fiis  dC  cSnsule  rhetor,  J.  7,  \<yj,iffortttne  shall  ordain^  a  mag* 
nate  from  a  teacher  thou  shall  be  ;  again  shall  she  ordain,  a  teacher  from  a 
magnate  shall  thou  be.  n5n  modo  n5n  laedStur  causa  n5bilit3ti8,  si  istis 
hominibus  resistCtis,  vCrum  etiam  dmSbitur,  RA.  138,  the  interests  of  the 
nobility  will  not  be  damaged,  if  you  resist  those  creatures ;  oh  no,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  promoted.  The  clause  with  si  is  apt  to  take  the  future  perfect 
(2061).  The  future  in  the  apodosis  often  denotes  action  holding  good  at  all 
times :  as,  dSfCnsor  primum,  si  potent,  dibCbit  vitam  Cius,  qui  inainau- 
labitur,  quam  honestissimam  dCmOnstrSre,  Inv.  2,  35,  the  advocate  otight 
in  the  first  place,  if  he  can,  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the  acatsed  is  eminently  re- 
spectable, quod  adsequCmur,  si  cavCbimus  nC  in  perturbStiOnCs  incidS- 
mus,  Off.  I,  131,  tw  shall  attain  this  end  if  we  take  care  not  to  be  subject  to  fits 
ofpassioft.  Sometimes  in  exemplifications  :  si  patriam  pr5dere  c5nSbitur 
pater,  silCbitne  filius  ?  Off.  3,  90,  if  a  father  shall  try  to  betray  his  country, 
will  the  son  keep  silent  ?    But  see  2090. 

3055.  {d.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

oculum  ego  ecfodiam  tibT : :  dicam  tamen ;  nam  si  sic  n5n  licCbit, 
luscus  dixer5,  PI.  Tri.  463, 1 7/  dig  your  eye  out: :  but  I'll  speak,  tuxthless  ;  for 
if  I  may  not  as  lam,  lUl  say  my  say  as  one-eyed  man,  sed  si  tC  aequO  ani- 
m5  ferre  accipiet,  neclegentem  fCceris,  T.  Audr.  397,  but  if  he  sees  you  take 
it  placidly,  you  II  have  him  off  his  guard.  The  more  usual  combination  is  as 
in  2062. 

2056.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

vir  tuos  si  veniet,  lube  domi  opperirier,  PI.  Cist.  593,  in  case  your  hus- 
band comes,  tell  him  to  wait  at  home.  Almost  always  the  second  imperative  is 
used  (1577):  as,  si  volet,  su5  vivitS,  Twelve  Tables  in  Gell.  20,  1,4$,  if  the 
prisoner  wish,  he  may  subsist  on  his  oivn  food,  si  veniet  niintius,  JfacitO 
ut  sciam,  PI.  St.  140,  if  a  messenger  shall  conte,  be  sure  you  let  me  know. 
si  de  me  ips5  plGra  dicere  videix>r,  ignSscitSte,  Sest.  31,  if /seem  to  harp 
too  much  on  myself,  you  must  excuse  me. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2057-2061. 


ao57.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

8l  quid  erit,  quod  scHbendum  putCs,  velim  faciSs,  Alt.  ii,  13,  5,  ^ 
there  shall  he  anything  which  you  thmk  worth  writings  I  wish  you  wotUd  write 
( >  555)-  nam  si  altera  illaec  magis  instflbit,  fSrsitan  n5s  reiciat,  T.  Ph, 
7  *  7*  for  if  the  other  lady  presses  more,  perhaps  he^ll  throw  us  out  {i  554).  pe- 
ream,  si  ti  ferre  poterunt,  Brut,  in  JFam,  11,  23,  2,  may  I  die^  if  they  snail 
find  it  possible  to  endure  you  (i  541 ).  si  quand5  Ula  dicet '  Phaedriam  intrO 
xnittSmus/  Pamphilam  cantStum  prSvocCmus,  T.  Eu,  441,  if  ever  she 
shall  say  '  let  us  have  Phaedria  in^  then  let  us  call  out  Pamphila  to  sing 
(1548).  habeat,  si  argentum  dabit,  PI.  R,  727,  she's  welcome  to  them.  If 
she  pays  the  cash  ( 1 548 ). 

s^S^-  (g)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  mC  audiCtiSi  adulCscentCs,  sOlem  alterum  nC  metueritis,  RP.  i,  32, 
if  you  will  hearken  to  me,  my  young  friends,  never  fear  a  double  sun  (i^^j). 
sin  erit  ille  gemitus  CUmentSbihs,  vix  eum  virum  dixerim,  TV.  2, 
57,  but  if  his  groan  be  a  long-drawn  wail,  I  could  scarcely  call  him  a  man  (i  558). 


(6.)  Protasis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 
aos9-  (a-)  Apodosis  in  the  Present. 

salvae  sunt,  si  istSs  fldctfls  dCvItaverint,  PI.  P,  168,  they  are  saved, 
if  they  escape  those  waves  (1593).  rCx  sum,  si  ego  ilium  hominem 
adlexer6,  PI.  Poen.  671,  I  m  a  milliotuUre,  if  I  allure  the  man  (1593). 
crimen  prob&re  te  cCnsCs  posse,  si  nC  causam  quidem  maleficii  pr5- 
tuleris  ?  RA,  72,  do  you  think  you  can  prove  your  charge,  if  you  do  not 
even  bring  forward  a  motive  for  the  crime?  quod  si  meam  spem  vis 
improbdrum  fefellerit,  commends  vSbis  meum  parvum  filium,  C  4,  23. 
hut  if  the  might  of  the  wicked  disappoints  my  hope,  unto  your  keeping  do  I  com* 
mend  the  little  son  of  mine, 

ao6o.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect. 

victus  sum,  si  dixeris,  PI.  Am.  428, 1  am  beaten  if  you  tell  (1612).  si 
sCnserit,  peril,  T.  Andr,  213,  if  he  scents  it,  Pm  done  for  (161 2).  si  c5n- 
servfltus  erit,  vicimus,  Fam.  12,  6,  2,  if  he  is  saved,  our  success  is  assured 
(161 2).  tum,  hercule,  illd  die  qu9  ego  cGnsul  sum  creStus,  male  gesta 
rCs  pQblica  est,  si  tuleritis,  L.  3,  19,  1 1,  in  that  case  it  was  indeed  a  bad  day 
for  the  country  when  I  toas  made  consul,  if  you  make  the  proposition  (160S). 

2061.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

perlbO,  si  nSn  fCcerS,  si  fax6  vflpulab5,  PI.  in  Gell.  3, 3, 8,  /  shall  be  done 
for  if  I  don't  do  it,  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  done  up  too  (1626).  oculum  ego  ecfo- 
aiam  tib!,  si  verbum  addideris,  PI.  Tri.  463,  I'll  gouge  your  eye  out  for  you, 
if  you  say  another  word,  si  tC  interfici  iQsserd,  residCbit  in  rC  pQblicfi 
refiqua  coniflrStSrum  manus,  C.  i,  \2,if  I  order  you  to  be  dispatched,  the 
rest  of  the  gang  of  conspirators  will  be  left  in  the  state, 
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2062-2065.]   Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


ao6a.  (^.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

si  dixerS  mendScium,  solans  meb  mdre  fScerO,  PI.  Am,  198^  ifJiciioM 
/relate,  /shall  have  done  InU  in  my  Usual  way*  si  ttl  argentum  sttuleris, 
cum  illO  perdiderO  fidem,  P1./V.  376,  if  you,  sir,  bring  tht  cash,  /V/  break 
my  word  to  him,  respirflrS,  si  tC  viderO,  Alt,  2, 24,  5»  /  shaU  be  myself  again^ 
if  /  see  you,  pergrfltum  mih!  fCceris,  si  dC  amicitiJl  disputSris,  £.  \b,yau 
will  do  me  a  very  great  favour^  if  you  will  discourse  on  friendship, 

3063.  (e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperative. 

Generally  the  longer  forms  of  the  imperative  are  used  (1577)  •  patrOnus 
si  clienti  fraudem  fCcerit,  sacer  cst6,  Twelve  Tables  in  Serv.  to  V.  6,  609^ 
if  a  patron  shall  cheat  his  client,  let  him  be  doomed,  servitum  tibi  m«  abdO- 
cit5,  ni  fecerS,  PL  Ps,  320,  if/  don*t  do  it,  take  me  off  to  be  your  slave,  hOc 
si  effCceris,  quodvis  (![5num  S  m8  optfltO,  T.  Eu,  1056,  if  you  do  this,  euk 
any  gift  you  please  of  me.  si  mS  adsequi  potueris,  ut  tibi  vidCbitur, 
sepelitd,  TD.  I,  103,  if  you  can  ever  find  me,  then  bury  me  as  you  think  best. 
Rarely  the  shorter  forms :  inpinge  pQgnum,  si  muttiverit,  PI.  B.  800,  drii/e 
your  fist  into  him  if  he  says  booh,  si  tumidOs  accCdere  fastlis  sCnseris, 
mceptO  parcc  referque  pedem,  O.  A  A,  i,  715,  if  thou  shall  see  disdain  come 
swelling  high,  give  o*er  and  beat  retreat, 

2064.  (/.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

sib!  habeat,  si  n6n  eztempl5  ab  eO  abddzerO,  PI.  Per,  164,  he  may 
keep  her,  if  /  don*t  carry  her  off  that  minute  (1548).  caecum  m8  feril  c5n- 
fitear,  si  tC  potuisse  super&ri  dixerO,  Plane,  6,  if /say  that  you  can  be  sur- 
passed, /  should  own  myself  swept  along  like  a  blind  man  (1556).  turn 
magis  adsentiSre,  si  ad  mSidra  pervCnerO,  RP.  i,  62,  you  would  agree  ali 
the  more  if  /come  at  once  to  weightier  points  (1556). 

Some  Special  Uses. 

2065.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  is  often  used  to  assume  a  general 
truth  as  a  proof  either  for  another  general  truth,  or  for  a  particular  fact. 

(a.)  sivoluptatis  sCnsum  capit,  dolOrCs  etiam  capit,Z>A^.  j,  32,  if  it  is 
susceptible  of  pleasure,  it  is  also  susceptible  of  pain,  si  omnCs,  qui  r€l  pQb- 
licae  c5nsulunt,  cSri  n5bis  esse  dCbent,  certC  in  primis  imperfitSrCs.  si 
ferae  partQs  su5s  diligunt,  qufi  n5s  in  liberds  nostr6s  indulgentift  esse 
dCbCmus,  DO,  2,  i6S,  if  all  people  who  are  devoted  to  the  public  service  are  dear 
to  us,  then  assuredly  our  military  men  ought  always  to  be  particularly  dear,  /f 
wild  becuts  always  love  their  young,  hew  kind  ought  we  always  to  be  to  our  own 
children,  (b,)  si  pietflti  sum  ma  tribuenda  laus  est,  dCbCtis  movCri,  cum 
Q.  Metellum  tam  pie  IQgCre  videfitis,  DO,  2, 167,  if  filial  affection  is  always 
to  be  held  in  high  honour,  you  ottght  to  be  touched  in  this  instance,  seeing  such 
affectionate  grief  in  Metellus,  si  nox  opportQna  est  CruptiSni,  sicut  est, 
haec  profectO  noctis  aptissima  h6ra  est,  L.  l,  35,  10,  if  night  is  always 
favourable  for  a  sortie,  and  it  cUways  is,  this  particular  hour  of  the  night  is  the 
very  best  time. 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2066-2068. 


ao66.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact,  past  or  present, 
as  an  argument  for  another  fact,  or  for  a  general  truth. 

In  this  case  the  apodosis,  which  is  usually  a  question,  often  takes  the  sub- 
junctive (1565). 

si  Sulla  potuit  efficere,  ut  dictStor  dicerStur,  cdr  hie  n5n  possit  ? 
Att.  9,  15,  2,  tf  Sulla  could  succeed  in  being  appointed  dictator,  why  cannot  this 
ntari  ?  si  ZCnOnl  licuit  inauditum  rli  n5men  imp5nere>  cfir  n5n  liceat 
Cat5ni  ?  Fin.  3,  15,  if  Zeno  was  allowed  to  give  a  new  name  to  a  thing,  why 
should  not  Cato  be  allowed  i  quod  si  Graeci  leguntur  fi  Qraecis,  quid  est 
clir  nostri  9  nostris  nOn  legantur  ?  Fin.  i,6f  but  if  Greeks  are  read  by 
Greeks,  why  should  not  Romans  be  read  by  Romans  f 

ao6^.  An  indicative  protasis  with  si  often  assumes  a  fact  which  is  de- 
clared m  the  apodosis  to  be  no  reason  for  another  fact. 

In  this  case  the  negative  usually  begins  the  period,  si,  for  which  quia 
or  etsi  is  sometimes  substituted,  sometimes  has  idcirc6,  ilicO,  or  continu6, 
rarely  proptereS  or  ide5,  as  correlative  in  the  apodosis. 

n5n,  si  tib!  anteS  pr6fuit,'  semper  pr5derit,  Fh.  8, 12,  even  if  it  has  done 
you  good  in  the  past,  that  is  no  reasoft  why  it  cdways  will  in  the  future.  nOn  sl 
Opimium  dCfendisti,  idcircS  tC  isti  bonum  civem  putSbunt,  DO.  2,  170, 
suppose  you  did  defend  Opimius,  that  is  no  reason  why  your  friends  will  think 
you  a  patriot,  nee  si  omne  CnflntiStum  aut  vCrum  aut  falsum  est, 
sequitur  ilic5,  esse  eausSs  immiitflbiHs,  quae  prohibeant  seeus  eadere 
atque  ctefirum  sit,  Fat.  28,  and  even  if  every  aeclaration  is  either  true  or  false, 
it  does  not  follow  tvithout  any  further  ado  that  there  are  unchangeable  causes  to 
prevent  a  thing  falling  out  different  from  the  way  it  promises  to  fall  out.  nGn 
continu5,  si  mC  in  gregem  sicSnOrum  eontuli,  sum  sie&rius,  RA.  94,  it 
does  not  forthwith  follow  that  if  I  have  joined  a  band  of  bravoes,  I  am  a  bravo, 

miror,  minim  si. 

2068.  miior  or  minim  est  (mira  sunt)  may  introduce  a  conditional  pro- 
tasis, instead  of  a  clause  with  qucd  ( 1851 )  or  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive (2190). 

Generally  the  main  clause  is  actually  or  virtually  negatived :  as,  minus 
mirandumst,  illaee  aetSs  si  quid  ill5rum  facit,  PI.  B.  409,  'tis  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  youth  does  things  like  that,    idne  ttk  mirSre,  si  patrissat  filius? 


^ 


PI,  Fs.  442,  can  you,  sir,  wonder  at  it  iftlie  son  plays  the  father  t  nee  mirum 
si  dtSbStur  eOnsilid,  ^i/iWr/.  18,  ana  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  advice. 
mirer,  si  vSna  vestra  auctOritSs  est  ?    L.  3,  21,  4,  can  I  think  it  strange  if 


your  influence  is  of  no  account  (1565)  ?  Rarely  the  main  clause  is  positive  : 
as,  mirSbar  h5c  si  sic  abiret,  T.  Andr.  \*j^,  I  wondered  if  it  was  going  to  end 
so  (1773).  miror  si  quemquam  amieum  habere  potuit,  L.  ^4,  /  wonder 
if  he  could  have  had  a  friend  in  the  world.  In  old  colloquial  style  mirum  vX 
is  found :  as,  minim  ni  hie  mC  exoss&re  c5gitat,  PI.  Am.  319,  strange  that 
he  doesnU  think  of  boning  me.  ubi  nunc  ipsus?  : :  mirum  ni  demist,  T. 
Andr.  598,  where  is  he  now  ?  : :  at  home  of  course.  So  once  in  Livy  :  mirom 
esse  ni  eastra  hostium  oppfignentur,  L.  3,  28,  5,  that  he  should  nU  be 
surprised  if  the  enemas  camp  were  being  stormed  (1724).  gaudeS  si  is  found 
once  in  Cicero,  and  terre6,  metus  est  si,  or  the  like  occurs  a  few  times  in 
Tacitus.    For  si  in  expressions  of  trial,  hope,  expectation,  &c.,  see  1777. 
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2069-207 1 .]    Sentences :  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


The  Subjunctive  for  the  Indicative, 

2069.  The  indicative  in  the  protasis  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  the  subjunctive,  as  follows  : 

2070.  (i.)  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in 
general  present  suppositions,  regularly  in  the  indefinite  second  person 
singular,  rarely  with  other  persons  (1730) '  as, 

(a.)  nam  dolf  nOn  doU  sunt  nisi  astfi  colfls,  sed  malum  mlzumuoa.  sf 
id  palam  prGvenit,  PI.  Cap,  221  ^  for  tricks  are  never  tricks^  unless  you  kandU 
them  with  crafty  btU  damage  dire,  in  case  the  thing  gets  out ;  here  the  indicative 
prSvenit  shows  that  colfis  is  due  to  the  person,  nee  calidae  citius  dCcC- 
dunt  corpore  febrCs,  textilibus  si  in  pictaris  ostrdque  rubenti  iactSris, 
quam  si  in  plSbCifl  veste  cubandum  est,  Lucr.  2,  34,  nor  sooner  ttnil  Jkat 
fevers  leave  the  limbs,  if  on  gay  tapestries  and  blushing  purple  you  should  toss^ 
than  if  perforce  your  bed  you  make  on  pallet  rude,  quod  est  difficile,  nisi 
speciem  prae  t6  boni  viri  ferSs,  Off,  2,  39,  and  this  is  a  hard  thing,  unless 
you  have  the  exterior  of  a  good  man.  nec  habCre  virtQtem  satis  est  nisi 
QtSre,  RP,  i,  2,  and  to  have  virtue  is  not  enough,  unless  one  use  it.  siquoi 
mOtuom  quid  dederis,  fit  pr5  propria  perditum,  PI.  Tri.  1051,  if  aught 
you  *ve  lent  to  anyone,  V  is  not  your  own^  out  lost,  nam  ndUae  magis  rSs 
duae  plQs  negOtI  habent,  si  occCperis  ex9m&re,  Pi.  Poen.  212,  for  no  ttpo 
things  give  more  trouble  if  you  once  begin  to  fit  them  out,  nQlla  est  ezcHsltid 
peccflti,  si  amid  causfi  peccSveris,  L,  37,  //  is  no  excuse  for  a  stn  if  you 
have  sinned  from  friendship, 

(b.)  su5s  quisque  opi>rimi  ndn  patitur,  neque,  aliter  si  faciat,  anam 
inter  suds  habet  auctSritfltem,  6,  11,  4,  nobody  suffers  his  vassals  to  be  put 
downy  and  if  he  ever  act  otherwise,  he  has  no  influence  among  his  people. 
laeduntur  artSriae,  si  fieri  clSmOre  compleantur,  Comif.  3,  21,  it  always 
hurts  the  windpipe,  if  it  be  filled  out  with  a  sharp  scream,  turpis  ezcilsStio 
est,  si  quis  contrfi  rem  pQblicam  sC  amici  causfi  fCcisse  fateStur,  L,  40, 
it  is  always  a  discreditable  apology,  if  a  man  confess  that  he  has  been  unpatriotic 
from  motives  of  friendship,  Britanni  iniQncta  imperii  mQnera  impigrC 
obeunt,  si  iniQriae  absint,  Ta.  Agr.  13,  the  Britons  are  always  perfectly  ready 
to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  them  by  the  Roman  government,  if  they  be  not 
maltreated, 

2071.  (2.)  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes 
used  in  general  past  suppositions  (1730). 

This  use  begins  with  Catullus  and  Caesar,  the  indicative  being  the  regu- 
lar classical  construction  (2044,  2050). 

chommoda  dicCbat,  si  quandS  commoda  vellet  dicere  Arrius,  Cat. 
84,  I,  hadvantages  said  Arrius,  if  advantages  he  ever  meant  to  say,  si  quis 
prehenderetur,  cOnsCnsQ  militum  firipiSbfitur,  Caes.  C.  3, 1 10, 4,  every  time 
a  man  was  taken  up,  he  ivas  rescued  by  the  joint  action  of  the  rank  and  file,  sin 
autem  locum  tenfire  vellent,  nec  virtQti  locus  relinquCbfitur,  neque 
coniecta  tela  vitfire  poterant,  5,  35,  4,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  under- 
took to  hold  their  position,  there  was  never  any  opening  for  bravery,  nor  could 
they  ever  dodge  the  shower  of  missiles,  sin  Numidae  propius  accessissent, 
ib!  virtCitem  ostendere,  S.  /.  58,  3,  they  showed  forth  their  valour  every  time 
the  Numidians  drew  near  (1535). 
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Conditional  Periods.       [2072-2076. 


(B.)   SUBJUNCTIVE  USE. 

2072.  The  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  may  be 
used  in  a  conditional  protasis  of  future  time. 

2073.  The  apodosis  is  usually  in  the  present  subjunctive,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  perfect  subjunctive.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
subjunctive  are  rare  (2089). 

2074.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  used  in  the  apodosis,  especially 
in  expressions  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  (1495);  n5n  possnin  is  regularly 
in  the  indicative  when  the  protasis  is  also  negative.  For  the  future 
indicative  the  periphrastic  form  is  sometimes  used. 

2075.  An  action  not  occurring,  or  from  the  nature  of  things  actually  im- 
posftibie,  may  of  course  be  represented  as  of  possible  occurrence.  In  old 
i^tin,  in  particular,  the  present  subjunctive  is  very  commonly  used  of  action 
not  expected  to  occur,  in  preference  to  the  blunter  imperfect  (2091) :  thus, 
si  hercle  habCrem,  pollicCrer,  1*1.  E.  116,  in  soothe  I'd  offer  if  I  had,\s  after- 
wards put  by  the  same  man,  si  hercle  habeam,  pollicear,  331,  in  sooth  I*m 
fain  to  offerl  if  I  hav€. 


(i.)  Protasis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 
2076.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

at  pigeat  posteS  nostrum  erum,  si  vSs  eximat  vincuHs,  PI.  Cap.  203. 
but  it  may  me  oitr  master  by  and  1*y,  if  Ae  should  take  you  out  of  bonds,  quid  si 
Cveniat  dCsubitS  prandium,  ub!  ego  turn  accumbam  ?  PI.  B.  79,  suppose  a 
lunch  should  suddenly  come  off^  where  is  your  humble  servant  then  to  lie  (1563)  ? 
banc  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem,  mentiar,  Sest,  100,  if  I  say  that  this 
path  is  not  ronjs^h^  I  should  not  tell  the  truth,  si  deus  tC  interroget,  quid  re- 
spondeis  ?  Ac.  2,  80,  if  a  god  ask  you,  what  would  you  answer  f  haec  si 
tCcum  patria  loquStur,  n5nne  impetrSre  dCbeat?  C  i,  19,  if  thy  country 
plead  with  thee  thus,  ou^ht  she  not  to  carry  her  point  f  si  existat  hodiC  ab 
inferis  EycQrgus,  sC  Spartam  antiquam  Sgndscere  dicat,  L.  39,  37,  3,  if 
Lycurgus  rise  this  day  from  the  dead,  he  would  say  that  he  recognized  the  Sparta 
of  yore,  vocem  tS  ad  cCnam,  nisi  egomet  cCnem  foris,  PI.  St.  190, 1  fun 
would  cuk  you  home  to  dine,  unless  perchance  I  should  dine  out  myself,  pol  si 
mihi  sit,  n5n  pollicear  :  :  8ci5,  darCs,  PI.  B.  615,  depend  upon  it,  if  I  haze 
the  7oherewithalf  I  shall  not  offer  merely  :  :  yes,  /  know,  you'd  give,  si  ho- 
nestS  cCnseam  tS  facere  posse,  sufldeam  ;  vSnim  nOn  potest ;  cave  faxis, 
PI.  A/G.  1371,  if  I  shoitld  think  that  yott  could  do  the  thing  with  credit  to  your- 
self, I  should  advise  you  to :  but  ^tis  impossible  :  so  don't  you  do  it.  eOs  n5n 
cHrSre  opinor,  quid  agat  hGm&num  genus ;  nam  si  cfirent,  bene  bonis 
sit,  male  mails,  quod  nunc  abest,  E.  in  Div.  2,  104,  DM.  3,  79,  but  little 
care  the  gods,  I  tro^v,  how  fares  the  race  of  man  ;  for  should  they  care,  the  good 
were  blest,  the  wicked  curst ;  a  thing  that  really  cometh  not  to  pass. 
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2077"2o8o.]    Sentences:  The  Subordinate  Sentence. 


2077.  (b.)  Apodosia  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

81  aequoxn  siet  xnC  plQs  sapere  quam  vSs,  dederim  v5b!s  cSnaQaum 
catum,  PI.  £.  257,  if  it  beconUng  be  for  me  to  have  more  wit  than  ye,  se^  coun- 
sel might  I  give  (1558).  aufdgerim  potiua  quam  redeam,  si  e6  mihi  re- 
deundum  sciam,  f.  Nee.  424,  I'd  run  away  sooner  than  go  back,  iff  should 
huir  I hcutto  (155S).  nee  satis sciO,  nee  si  sciam, dicere  ausim,  leprae/,  i, 
in  the  first  place  I  do  not  know  very  welly  and  secondly  if  I  should  know^  I 
should  not  venture  to  say  (1555)*  iniflssCl  tuO  extrfi  drdinem  numquam 
pClgnSverim,  ndn  s!  certam  victGriam  videam,  JL  7, 10,  2,  without  orders 
from  you  I  never  should  fight  out  of  ranks,  no,  not  if  I  saw  victory  was  certain 
(155^)*  turn  vSrO  nCquiquam  hic  dextrS  capit51ium  servflverim,  si 
civem  commilitSnemque  meum  in  vincula  dClci  videam,  L.  6,  14, 4,  upon 
my  word^  in  that  case  /  should  prove  to  have  saved  the  capital  in  vain^  if  I  saw  a 
towtuman  and  brother-in-arms  of  mine  haled  to  jaiL  mult5s  circS  Qnam  rem 
ambitiis  fCcerim,  si  quae  variant  auctOrCs  omnia  exequi  velim,  L.  27, 
27,  12,  I  should  make  a  long  story  about  one  sub/ect,  if  I  should  undertake  to  go 
through  all  the  differettt  versions  of  the  authorities. 

2078.  (c)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Indicative. 

qid  si  decern  habeSs  lingu3a,  mfltum  esse  addecet,  PI.  B.  128,  if  yen 
should  haz'e  a  dozen  tottgues,  Uisfit  you  should  be  dumb  (2074).  si  prO  peccStis 
centum  dQcat  uxOrCs,  panimst,  PI.  Tri.  w^if  he  should  wed  a  hundred 
wives  in  payment  for  his  sins,  *tis  not  enough,  intrjlre,  si  possim,  castra  hos- 
tium  volO,  L.  2,  12, 5,  /propose  to  enter  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  if  J  be  able,  t€ 
neque  dCbent  adiuvSre,  si  possint,  neque  possunt,  si  velint,  V.  4,  20,  they 
ought  not  to  help  you,  if  they  could,  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  si  vOcem 
rCrum  nfltflra  repente  mittat,  quid  respondCmus  ?  Lucr.  3,  93i>  if  Nature 
of  a  sudden  lift  her  voice,  what  answer  shall  we  make  f  si  quaerfitur, 
idemne  sit  pertinScia  et  perse vCrantia,  dCfinitiOnibus  ifldicandum  est, 
T,  87,////  be  asked  whether  obstinacy  and  perseverance  are  the  same,  it  must  be 
settled  by  definitions  (2074). 

2079.  (</.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future. 

quadrigSs  si  inscendSs  lovis  atque  hinc  fugils,  ita  vix  poteris 
effugere  infortunium,  PI.  Am,  i^^o,  Taue^  s  four-in-hand  if  you  should  mount, 
and  try  to  flee  from  here,  even  so  you  II  scarce  escape  a  dreadful  doont^^  siqui- 
dem  summum  lovem  te  dic9s  dCtinuisse,  malam  rem  effugiCs  num- 
quam, PI:  As.  414,  e^en  shouldst  thou  say  imperial  Jove  detained  thee,  chastise- 
ment thou* It  n?er  avoid,  si  frflctus  inlSbStur  orbis,  inpavidum  ferient 
ruinae,  H.  3, 3, 7,  shmtld  heaven*  s  vault  crumbling  fall,  him  all  undaunted  will 
its  ruin  strike,  neque  ttt  hOc  dicere  audCbis,  nee  si  cupiSs,  licCbit,  V.  2, 
167,  you  will  not  dare  to  say  this,  sir,  nor  if  you  wish,  will  you  be  allowed, 

2080.  {e.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Perfect. 

nOn  tantum,  si  proeli5  vinds,  glOriae  adiCceris,  quantum  adCmeris^ 
Bi  quid  advers!  Cveniat,  L.  30,  30,  21,  you  will  not  acquire  as  much  glory,  if 
you  succeed  in  battle,  as  you  will  lose,  if  any  reverse  occur, 
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ao8z.  (/)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

nOn  Uttkrus  sum,  si  iubefis  mtoumC,  PI.  B,  1004, 1  don*t  intend  to  be 
the  bearer ^  slumldyou  urge  me  ier  so  much,  quid,  si  hostSs  ad  urbem  ve- 
niant,  factiiri  estis  ?  L.  3,  52,  7,  suppose  tfie  enemy  march  on  the  town,  what 
eio  you  intend  todof 

,       ao8a.       {g,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

GompellSrem  ego  ilium,  nl  metuam  nC  dCsinat  memorSre  m6rCs 
mulierum,  PI.  Aul,  523,  Itoould  address  him,  suppose  I  fear  not  he  *d  cease  to 
iell  of  women^s  ways  ( 1 560).  nC  s!  nSvijg^re  quidem  velim,  ita  guber- 
narem,  ut  somnilvenm ;  praesCns  enim  poena  sit,  Div,  2,  122,  again^ 
suppose  I  undertake  to  go  sailing,  I  should  not  lay  my  course  as  I  may  have 
eir earned  ;  for  the  penalty  wotdd  be  swift  (1560).  si  hodiC  bella  Sint,  quile 
Rtrilscttm  fuit,  qufile  Gallicum ;  possCtisne  ferre  Seztium  cdnsulem 
esse  ?  L.  6, 40, 17,  suppose  there  be  wars  to^ay  like  the  Etruscan  atid  the  Gal' 
lie  wars;  could  you  bear  to  see  Sextius  consul  (1565)  ? 

2083.        (h,)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

carmina  ni  sint,  ex  umerO  Pelopis  nOn  nituisset  ebur,  Tib.  i,  4,  63, 
suppose  there  be  no  verse  ;  from  Felop^  shoulder  ne*er  had  ivory  gleamed  (i  561 ). 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

2084.  (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive. 

debeam,  crCdO,  istil  quicquam  furciferS,  si  id  fCcerim,  T.  Eu,  861,  / 
should  be, for  sooth,  responsible  to  the  rogue  ^  if  I  should  do  it  ( 1 556).  si  dC  cael5 
irflla  tacta  siet,  dC  eS  re  verba  uti  fiant,  Cato,  RR.  14,  3,  if  the  villa  be 
struck  by  lightning,  let  there  be  utterances  about  the  case  (1547).  si  8  corSnS 
rellctus  sim,  n6n  queam  dicer e,  Br,  192,  ///  should  ever  be  abandoned  by 
my  audience,  I  should  not  be  able  to  speak,  id  si  acciderit,  simus  armSti,  TD. 
I.  78,  if  this  have  happened,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  (1548).  cflr  ego  simulem 
raft,  si  quid  in  his  studiis  operae  posuerim,  perdidisse  ?  Far.  33,  why 
shottld  I  have  the  affectation  to  say  that  if  I  have  spent  any  time  in  these  pur- 
suits, I  have  thrown  it  away  (1563)  ?    See  also  2090. 

2085.  ip.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

si  paululum  modo  ouid  t8  fflgerit,  ego  perierim.  T.  Hau.  316,  should 
you  have  missed  the  smallest  point,  a  dead  man  I  should  be.    See  also  2090. 

2086.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Future  Indicative. 

si  fS'rte  liber  fieri  occCperim,  mittam  nOntium  ad  tC,  PI.  MG.  1362,  if 
haply  I  should  be  by  way  of  getting  free,  lUl  send  you  word,  si  fSrte  morbus 
amplior  factus  siet,  servom  intr5  iisse  dicent  SGstratae,  T.  Nee.  330,  if 
her  illness  should  get  worse,  they  *ll  say  a  slave  ofSostrata*s  went  in  there. 
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2087.  (</.)  Apodosis  in  the  Periphrastic  Future. 

81  VCis  incendium  ortuiq  sit,  FldSnSs  inde  quaesUQrl  sumus  ?  L. 
S»  54>  *>  if  afire  break  out  at   Vet,  are  we  going  to  move  from  there  to  Fidcnae  t 

ao88.        (e,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

siqiiis  hOc  gnStS  tuG  tuos  servos  faxit,  quSlem  habCrSs  grStiam  1 
PI.  Cap,  711,  suppose  a  slave  of  yours  has  done  this  for  a  son  of  your s^  hew  grate- 
ful  should  you  be  f 

Conversion  to  Past  Time. 

2089.  An  indeterminate  subjunctive  protasis  is  rarely  throTvn  into  the 
past,  the  present  and  perfect  becoming  respeciively  imperfect  and  pluper- 
fect. In  this  case  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  protasis  of  action  non- 
occurrent  (2091),  and  the  conversion  occurs  only  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  past  action  is  supposed,  which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred  : 
as, 

car  igitur  et  Camillus  dolCret,  si  haec  post  trecentSs  et  qulnqnl- 
grintfi  ferC  annOs  Cventdra  putSret,  et  ego  doleam,  si  ad  decern  milia 
annSrum  gentem  aliquam  urbe  nostrfi  potltQram  putem  ?  TD.  i,  90, 
why  then  would  Camillus  have  fretted,  if  he  thought  this  would  occur  after  a 
lapse  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  why  should  I  fret,  if  I  think 
that  some  nation  may  seize  Rome  some  ten  thousand  years  hence  ?  erat  s51a  ilia 
nSvis  cGnstrSta ;  quae  si  in  praed5num  ptlgnS  versSrCtur,  urbis  instar 
habere  inter  illGs  plrSticGs  myoplLrGnCs  vidCrCtur,  V,  5,  89,  this  was  the 
only  vessel  with  a  deck;  and  supposing  she  figured  in  the  engagement  with  the 
corsairs^  she  would  have  loomed  up  like  a  town,  surrounded  by  those  pirate  cock- 
boats, Sardus  habCbat  ille  Tigellius  hOc ;  Caesar  si  peteret  n5n  qoic- 
quam  pr5ficeret,  H.  S.  i,  ^  4,  Tigellius  the  Sardian  had  this  way;  suppose 
ing  Caesar  asked  him,  naught  had  he  availed. 

Periods  of  Exemplification. 

2090.  The  present  subjunctive  is  particularly  common  in  exemplifica- 
tion. The  perfect  is  sometimes  used  in  the  protasis,  rarely  in  the  apodo- 
sis :  as, 

si  pater  fSna  ezpHet,  indicetne  id  magistrStibus  IDius  ?  Off,  3, 90,  if 
a  father  should  plunder  temples,  woidd  the  son  report  it  to  the  magistrates  f  si 
quis  pater  familiSs  supplicium  n5n  st&mpserit,  utrum  is  clCmSns  an 
crQd6lissimus  esse  videStur  ?  C  4, 12,  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
a  householder  have  not  inflicted  punishment,  would  he  seem  merciful,  or  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty  ?  si  scieris  aspidem  occultC  latere  uspiam,  et  velle  ali- 
quem  imprtidentem  super  earn  adsldere,  improbC  fCceris,  nisi 
monuerls  n5  adsidat,  Fin,  2,  59,  suppose  a  man  should  know,  e.g.  that  there 
was  a  sfutke  hiding  somewhere,  and  that  somebody  was  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
snake  unawares ;  he  would  do  wrong,  if  he  did  not  tell  him  he  must  not  sit  down 
there.    In  such  periods  the  future  is  also  used,  but  less  frequently  :  see  2054. 
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II.   PROTASES  OF  ACTION   NON-OCCURRENT. 

sogi.  A  conditional  period  in  which  the  non-occur- 
rence  of  the  action  is  implied  takes  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive  both  in  the  protasis  and  in  the 
apodosis.  The  imperfect  usually  denotes  present  or 
indefinite  time,  and  the  pluperfect  denotes  past  time. 

2092.  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  past  time.  When  future 
time  is  referred  to,  the  protasis  is  usually  in  the  imperfect  of  the 
periphrastic  future,  commonly  the  subjunctive,  but  sometimes  the  in- 
dicative (2108). 

2093.  The  apodosis  is  very  rarely  in  the  present  subjunctive  (2096). 
The  periphrastic  future  is  sometimes  used,  commonly  in  the  indicative 
(2097,  2100). 

(i.)  Protasis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

2094.  (^O  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  present  action;  this  is  the 
usual  application:  s!  intus  esset,  CvocSrem,  Pi.  Ps.  640, 1  should  call  him 
out,  if  iu  were  in.  is  iam  pridem  est  mortuus.  si  viveret,  verba  6iu8 
audirStis,  RC.  42,  that  person  has  long  been  dead  ;  if  he  were  alive,  you  would 
hear  his  evidence,  adnuere  tC  videG ;  pr5ferrem  librOs,  si  negSrCs,  DAT. 
I,  112,  -l  see  you  nod  assent ;  I  should  bring  out  the  books,  if  you  maintained 
the  opposite,  si  L..  Mummius  aliquem  istSrum  vidCret  Corinthium 
cupidissimC  trSctantem,  utrum  ilium  civem  excellentem,  an  atriSn- 
scm  dlligentem  put3ret  ?  Par,  38,  if  Mummius  should  see  one  of  your  con- 
noisseurs nursing  a  piece  of  Corinthian,  and  going  into  perfect  ecstasies  over 
it,  what  would  he  think  f  that  the  man  was  a  model  citizen  or  a  thoroughly 
competent  indoor-man  f  quod  si  semper  optima  tenCre  possCmus,  baud 
sSn6  c5nsili0  multum  egSrCmus,  OP,  89,  now  if  we  could  always  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  best,  we  should  not  ever  stand  in  any  special  need  of 
reasoning. 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  denoting  past  action:  haec  si  neque 
ego  neque  tQ  fScimus,  n5n  silt  egestSs  facere  nOs ;  nam  si  esset  unde 
id  fieret,  facerCmus ;  et  td  ilium  tuom,  si  essCs  homO,  sinerCa  nunc 
facere,  T.  Ad.  103,  if  neither  you  nor  I  have  acted  thus,  *twas  poverty  that 
stinted  us  ;  for  if  we  d  had  the  means,  we  should  have  done  so  too;  and  you 
would  let  t/iat  boy  of  yours,  if  you  were  human,  do  it  now.  Here  esset  refers 
to  past  time,  essCs  to  present,  num  igitur  eum,  si  turn  essCs,  temerS- 
rium  civem  putSrCs  ?  Ph.  8, 14,  would  you  therefore  have  thought  him,  if  you 
had  lived  then,  a  hotheaded  citizen  ?  si  dniversa  prOvincia  loqul  posset, 
hSc  vOce  aterCtur ;  quoniam  id  nOn  poterat,  hSrum  rSrum  &ct5rem  ipsa 
dSlCgit,  Caecil.  19,  if  the  collective  province  could  have  spoken,  she  would  have 
used  these  words ;  but  since  she  could  not,  she  chose  a  manager  for  the  cast 
herself 
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3095.        (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

invCnissCmus  iam  did,  sei  viveret,  PL  Men.  241,  were  he  alnfr, 
should  have,  found  him  long  ago,    si  mihi  secundae  r68  d6  amSre  meO  es- 


sent,  iam  dt&dum  sci5  vCnissent,  T.  Hau,  230,  if  everything  vtere  weli  4 
my  love,  I  know  they  would  have  been  here  long  ago.  quae  nisi  essent  in 
senibus,  nOn  summum  consilium  mftiOrCs  nostri  appelllssent  senStuin, 
CM*  19,  unless  the  elderly  wire  in  general  characteriud  by  these  qualities^  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  called  the  highest  deliberative  body  the  body  of  elders. 

aog6.  (c.)  Apodosis  in  the  Present  Subjunctive.* 

vocem  eg^  te  ad  mC  ad  cCnam,  frSter  tuos  nisi  dizisset  mihl  tC 
apud  s6  cCnatarum  esse  hodiC,  PI.  St,  510,  /  should  like  to  invite  you 
home  to  dinner^  if  my  brother  hadn*t  told  me  that  you  were  to  dine  with  Ah» 
Uhday. 

2097.  (d.)  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

quibus,  si  ROmae  esset,  facile  contentus  futCkrus  erat,  Att.  12,  32,  2, 
with  whicht  if  he  were  in  Rome,  he  would  readily  be  satisfied  (20(^^1^.  qu9s  ego, 
si  tribOnl  me  triumphSre  prohibSrent,  testes  citStOrus  fui  rSrum  I  m^ 
gestSrum,  L.  ^8,  47,  4,  the  very  men  whom  I  was  to  call  to  bear  witness  to  my 
deeds,  if  the  tribunes  had  refused  me  a  triumph. 


(2.)  Protasis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 
2098.         (a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

(a.)  Protasis  denoting  past,  apodosis  present  action:  si  ante  voluissSs, 
essCs  ;  nunc  ser6  cupis,  PI.  Tri.  568,  if  you  had  wished  it  before,  you  might 
be  ;  as  it  is,  you  long  too  late,  sl  n5n  mCcum  aetStem  Cgisset,  hodiC  stulta 
viveret,  PL  MG.  1320,  if  she  hadn*t  spent  her  life_with  me,  she  V  be  a  fool  to- 
day, si  tum  illl  respondCre  voluissem,  nunc  rSI  pt&blicae  cOnsulere  nOn 
possem,  Ph,  3,  33,  if  I  had  chosen  to  answer  the  man  then,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  promote  the  public  interest  now.  qu9  quidem  tempore  si  meum 
cdnsilium  valuisset,  ttl  hodie  egSrCs,  n9s  llberi  essemus,  Ph.  2,  37,  i/iy 
the  way  at  that  time  my  counsel  had  been  regarded,  you,  sir,  would  be  a  beggar 
to-day  and  we  should  be  free. 

(b.)  Protasis  and  apodosis  both  referring  to  past :  Olim  si  advCnissem, 
maris  td  tum  istdc  dicerCs,  PL  Cap,  %7i,  if  I  had  come  before,  you*d  have 
said  so  then  all  the  more,  num  igitur,  si  ad  centCsimum  annum  vixis- 
set,  senectatis  eum  suae  paenitCret  ?  CM,  19,  suppose  therefore  he  had 
lived  to  be  a  hundred,  would  he  have  regretted  his  years  f  Ind5s  alifisque  si 
adianxisset  gentCs,  impedimentum  mftius  quam  auzilium  traheret,  L. 
9,  19,  5,  if  he  had  added  the  Indians  and  other  nations,  he  would  have  found 
them  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  his  train, 

*  This  section  should  follow  2099,  since  the  protasis  is  in  the  pluperfect.  The 
error  is  mine.    M.  H.  M. 
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aogg.        (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

si  appeUassCs,  respondisset  nSminI,  PI.  Tri.^Trj ,if  you  had  called  him, 

he  *€£  have  answered  to  his  name,    nisi  fOgissem,  medium  praemorsisset, 

PI-  in  Gell.  6,  9,  7,  if  I  had  n't  run  aurny,  he'd  have  bitten  me  in  two.    si  v6- 

nissCs  ad  exercitum,  ft  tribCknls  visus  essCs ;  n9n  es  autem  ab  his  visus  ; 

nQn  es  igitur  ad  exercitum  profectus,  Ittv.  i,  87,  if  you  had  come  to  the 

artny.you  would  /lave  been  seen  by  the  tribunes;  but  you  have  not  been  seen  by 

theni  ;  therefore  yoM  have  not  been  to  the  army,    si  beStus  umquam  fuisset, 

beatam  ^tam  Qsque  ad  rogum  pertulisset.  Fin.  3,  76,  if  he  had  ever  been  . 

«  child  of  fortune,  he  would  have  continued  the  life  of  bliss  to  the  funeral  ^e. 

nisi  mHitCs  essent  dCfessi,  omnCs  hostium  cGpiae  dClCri  potuissent,  7, 

88,  6,  wtless  the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 

fnight  have  been  exterminated  (2101 ).  quod  si  CatiUna  in  urbe  remSnsisset, 

dimicandum  nObis  cum  ill©  fuisset,  C.  3.  17,  ^"^  '/  Catiline  had  staid  in 

tawn^  we  should  have  had  to  fight  with  the  villain  (2x01). 

3X00.  {c.)  Periphrastic  Apodosis. 

(a.)  si  tacuissety  ego  eram  dictarus,  PI.  Cist.  152,  if  she  had  lield  her 
peace,  I  was  going  to  tell  (2093).  ^  P*  SCstius  occisus  esset,  fuistisne  ad 
arma  itISri?  Sest,  %\,if  Sestius  had  been  slain,  were  you  disposed  to  rush  to 
arms  f  conclave  illud,  ubi  erat  m3Lnsaru8,  si  ire  perrCxisset.  conruit, 
£>iv.  I,  26,  the  suite  of  rooms  where  he  was  going  to  spend  the  night,  if  he  hcul 
pus/ied  on,  tumbled  down.  TeucrSs  fuerat  mersUra  carinSs,  ni  prius  in 
scopulum  tr3nsf5rmata  foret,  O.  14,  72,  she  had  gone  on  to  sink  the  Trojan 
barks  unless  she  had  been  changed  into  a  rock,  (b.)  quem  si  vicisset,  habi- 
tQrus  esset  impQnitatem  sempitemam.  Mil,  84,  and  if  he  overcame  him, 
he  would  be  likely  to  have  exemption  from  punishment  forever  and  ever  (2093). 
aut  nfln  fSt5  interiit  exercitus,  aut  si  fStO,  etiam  si  obtemperSsset  au- 
spiciis,  idem  Cventtlnim  fuisset,  Div.  2,  21,  the  destruction  of  his  army  was 
either  not  due  to  fate,  or  if  to  fate,  it  would  have  happened  all  the  same,  even  if  he 
/md  conformed  to  the  auspices. 

Indicative  Apodosis. 

2Z0I.  (i.)  The  apodosis  of  verbs  of  ability,  duty,  &c.  Ci4p5- 
I497)>  including  the  gerundive  with  sum,  usually  takes  the  indicative, 
the  imperfect  taking  the  place  of  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  perfect  that  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  But  the 
subjunctive  is  also  found  (2099). 

2Xoa.  {a.)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

(a.)  Of  present  action:  quod  si  R9mae  Cn.  PompCius  privStus 
esset,  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  mittendus,  IP.  50,  now  if  Pompey 
were  at  Rome,  in  private  station,  still  he  would  be  the  man  to  send  to  this  impor- 
tant war.  quem  patris  locO,  si  Qlla  in  tC  pietSs  esset,  colere  d6b€bSs, 
Ph,  2,  99,  whom  you  ought  to  honour  as  a  father,  if  you  had  any  such  thing  as 
affection  in  you. 
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(b.)  Of  past  action :  quid  enim  poterat  HCius  respondCre,  si  esset 
improbus  ?  V,  4,  id^far  what  answer  could  Hejtts  have  j^iven,  if  he  were  an 
unprincipled  man  f  si  sordidam  vestem  habuissent,  Idg^entiam  Persei 
cSsum  praebire  speciem  poterant,  L.  45,  20,  5,  if  they  had  worn  dark 
clothinj^,  they  mij^ht  have  presented  the  mien  0/ mourners  far  the  fall  of  Perseus, 

aiQ3.  (b.)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

n6n  potuit  reperire,  si  ipsi  sSli  quaerendfts  darCs,  Iepidi5r6s  diils» 
PL  MG.  iJ03,  //  you  assigned  the  search  to  Sol  himself  he  could  n^t  have  found 
two  jollier  girls,  qu9  modo  pult&re  potui  si  n5n  tangerem  ?  PL  Most. 
462,  how  could  I  have  knocked^  if  I  hadn't  touched  the  door?  licitumst,  si 
vellCs,  PI.  Tri.  ^6^you  might  have  been^  if  you'd  wished,  si  meum  imi»erium 
exsequi  voluissCs,  interemptam  oportuit,  T.  Nau.  634,  if  you  had  been 
willing  to  follow  my  commattds^  she  should  have  been  dispatched  c5n8ul  ease 
qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tennissem  a  pueritiA?  RF,  i,  lo,  how 
could  I  have  been  consul  utdess  from  boyhood  I  had  taken  that  line  in  life  f  si 
eum  captivitSs  in  urbem  pertrSxisset,  Caesarem  ipsum  audire  potuit, 
Ta.  D.  ijtif  captivity  had  carried  him  to  the  city,  he  could  have  heard  Caesar 
himself  Ant5ni  gladi5s  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  J. 
10,  123,  Antoftiu/  swords  he  might  have  scorned,  if  all  things  he  had  worded  so. 
si  Qnum  diem  morfiti  essCtis,  moriendum  omnibus  fuit,  1^2, 38, 5,  if  you 
had  staid  one  day,  you  must  all  have  died. 

2x04.  (2.)  Other  verbs  also  sometimes  have  a  past  indicative 
apodosis,  usually  an  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  to  denote  an  action  very 
near  to  actual  performance,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  action  of  the 
protasis. 

Naturally  such  a  protasis  generally  contains  an  actual  or  a  virtual  nega- 
tive ;  but  positive  protases  are  found  nere  and  there,  chiefly  in  late  writers. 

2105.  (a,)  Apodosis  in  the  Perfect  Indicative. 

paene  in  foveam  dCcidi,  ni  hie  adessCs,  PI.  Per,  594,  /  hcul  almost 
fcUlen  into  a  snare,  utdess  you  were  here,  nee  v6ni,  nisi  f8ta  locum  sSdemque 
dedissent,  V.  11,  112*  nor  had  I  come,  unless  the  fates  a  place  and  seat  had 
given,  pons  sublicius  iter  paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  Onus  vir  fuisset 
HorStius  Codes,  L.  2,  10,  2,  the  pile-bridge  all  but  gave  a  path  to  the  enemy, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  heroic  soul,  tforaiius  Codes, 

2x06.  (b,)  Apodosis  in  the  Imperfect  Indicative. 

quin  l3bSbar  longius,  nisi  mC  retinuissem,  Leg.  i,  52,  why,  I  was  going 
to  drift  on  still  further,  if  I  had  ttot  checked  myself  si  per  L.  Metellum  lici- 
tum  esset,  mStrSs  iliGrum  veniCbant,  V,  5,  129,  if  Metellus  had  not  pre- 
vented, the  mothers  of  those  people  were  just  coming;  here  the  protasis  may  be 
held  to  contain  a  virtual  negative ;  so  in  the  last  example  on  this  page, 
castra  excindere  parSbant,  ni  MQciSnus  sextam  legiSnem  opposuisset, 
Ta.  H,  3, 46,  they  were  preparing  to  destroy  the  camp,  had  not  Muciofius  checked 
them  with  the  sixth  legion,  si  dSstinSta  prSvCnissent,  r6gn5  imminCbat, 
Ta.  If.  4,  18,  had  his  scfumes  succeeded,  he  was  close  upon  the  throne, 
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2x07.  (^0  Apodosis  in  the  Pluperfect  Indicative. 

ciuingentGs  simul,  ni  hebes  machaera  foret,  UnS  icttl  occiderfis,  PI. 
M'G.  S^tJ^^  hundred^  fiad  your  glaive  not  blunted  been^  at  one  fell  swoop  you  V 
slain,  praeclSrC  vicerimus,  nisi  Lepidus  recSpisset  Antdnium,  Fam, 
12,  10,  3,  «v  had  giiifud  a  splendid  victory^  if  Lepidus  had  not  taken  Antony 
his  ' 


t*9uier  his  protection,  quod  ipsum  fOrttlna  Cripuerat,  nisi  Qnius  amici 
opSs  subvCnissent,  RabP.  48,  even  this  boon  Jortune  had  wrenched  from 
hifn^  unless  he  had  been  cusisted  by  a  single  friend,  si  gladium  nOn  strinxis- 
sem,  tamen  triumphum  merueram,  Lm  38,  49,  12,  tf  I  had  not  drawn  my 
sztHfrd,  I  had  still  earned  my  triumph,  penerat  imperium,  si  Fabius  tan- 
tuxn  ausus  esset  quantum  ira  suSdCbat,  Sen.  de  Ira,  i,  11,  ^  the  empire 
Uiui  been  lost,  if  Fabius  had  ventured  as  far  as  passion  urged. 

2io8«  (3.)  Periphrastic  Protasis. 

(a,)  ac  si  tibi  nCmO  respQnsarus  esset,  tamen  causam  dCmOnstrSre 
nOn  pcMsSs,  CaeciL  43,  and  even  supposing  that  nobody  were  going  to  answer 
you,  still  yon  would  twt  be  able  to  make  the  case  good  (2092).  plt&ribus  vGs, 
xnilitCs,  hortftrer,  si  cum  armfitis  dimicStiO  futOra  esset,  L.  24,  38,  9,  / 
should  exhort  you  at  greater  lengthy  my  men,  if  there  was  to  be  a  tug  with  armed 
men  (2092).  [b.)  si  domum  tuam  expCignSttlnis  eram^  nOn  tempe- 
rlssem  vinG  in  Qnum  diem?  L.  40,  14,  4,  //*/  intended  to  capture  your 
house,  shottld  I  twt  have  abstained  from  wine  for  a  day  (2092)  ? 


Variation  of  the  Protasis. 

2x09.  Instead  of  a  conditional  protasis  with  al  or  niai,  equivalents 
are  often  used. 

axxo.  Thus,  the  protasis  may  be  coordinated  (1701),  or  be  introduced  by 
a  relative  pronoun  (1812),  by  ouod  (1843),  cum  (1859,  i860),  ubl  (1932),  ut 
or  n6  (1963),  dum,  dum  mode,  mode  (2003),  or  quandG  (201 1).  Or  the 
protasis  may  be  intimated  by  sia^,without,  cum,  with,  by  a  partidpk  or  abla- 
tive absolute,  by  a  wish,  or  otherwise :  as, 

{a.)  nCmS  umquam  sine  magna  spC  immortalitatis  sS  prO  patria 
of  ferret  ad  mortem,  TD.  i,  32,  nobody  would  ever  expose  himself  to  death  for 
his  country  without  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  immortality,  cum  hBc  dOte 
poteris  vel  mendicO  ntlbere,  PL  Per,  396,  with  such  a  doiory  you  can 
e*en  a  beggar  wed.  SQlla,  crCdG,  hunc  petentem  repudiasset.  Arch.  25, 
Sulla,  I  suppose,  woitld  haeve  turned  my  client  away,  if  he  petitioned  him.  quae 
leg^entem  f efellissent,  trilnsferentem  fugere  nSn  possunt,  Plin.  Ep,  7,  9, 
2,  what  would  have  escaped  a  reader  canU  escape  a  translator,  vivere  ego 
BritannicG  potiente  rCrum  poteram  ?  Ta.  13,  21,  as  for  me,  could  I  live,  if 
Britannicus  were  on  the  throne  (2102)  ?  nisi  tC  salvG  salvi  esse  n9n  possu- 
mus,  Marc.  32,  vrithottt  you  safe,  safe  we  cannot  be.  aspicer6s  utinam, 
Satumia :  mitior  essSs,  O.  2,  435,  would  thou  couldst  see,  Saturnia :  thou 
wouldst  gentler  be. 
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{b,)  habet  GratiOnem  tSlem  cGnsul,  quSlem  numquain  Catiliiui 
victor  habuissety  SesL  28,  he  makes  a  speech  -^yes^  and  he  a  consul  —  sucA  as 
a  Catiline  would  never  have  mcuiey  if  JUtshed  with  success,  revereSris  occur- 
sum,  nOn  reformidCs,  Plin.  Ep,  i,  10, 7,  you  might  well  be  abashed  in  his 
presence^  but  you  would  not  be  a/raid,  di  iininortIl6s  mentem  ilH  perdltd 
ac  furiOsS  ded€runt  ut  huic  faceret  insidifis ;  aliter  penre  pestis  ilia 
n5n  potuit,  Mil.  88,  the  immortal  gods  inspired  that  mad  miscreoMt  to  waylay 
my  client ;  otherwise,  that  monster  could  not  have  been  destroyed.  For  the  use 
01  absque  in  a  coordinate  protasis  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  see  1701,  1421. 

axzx.  The  verb  of  the  protasis  is  sometimes  omitted :  as  in  abridged  sen- 
tences (1057),  or  when  it  may  be  easily  supplied  (1036). 

aut  enim  nCmO,  aut  si  quisquam,  ille  8ai>i6ns  fuit,  Z.  9,  for  either  ma^ 
body  or^  if  anybody,  thai  was  a  wise  man,  si  Cveniet,  gaudCbimus  :  sin  secus, 
pati6mur,  PI.  Cas.  377,  if  it  shall  come  to  pass,  glad  shall  we  be;  if  else,  we  shall 
endure,  tnC  voluisse,  si  haec  civitSs  est,  civem  esse  m6 ;  si  nOn,  ezsu- 
lem  esse,  Fam,  7,  3,  5,  that  I  wished,  if  this  is  a  commonwealth,  to  be  a  cititen 
of  it;  if  it  is  not,  to  be  an  exile.  sQmeret  alicunde  ...  si  ntU15  slid  pact5» 
taenore,  T.  Ph.  299,  he  could  have  got  it  from  somebody  or  other  ,  ,  ,  if  in  no 
other  way,  on  usury  (21 13). 


Variation  of  the  Apodosis. 


aiza.  The  apodosis  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  accusative  of  ez* 
clamation  (1149),  or  the  vocative :  as, 

mortfilem  graphicuxn,  si  servat  fldera,  PI.  Ps.  519,  O  what  a  pattern 
creature,  if  he  keeps  his  word,  0  miserum  tC,  si  intelieeis,  miseriOrem,  si 
nOn  intellegis,  h5c  litteris  mandSri,  Ph,  2,  ^\,  wretched  man  if  you  are 
aware,  more  wretched  if  you  are  not  aware,  that  all  this  is  put  down  in  black 
and  white,  inimice  ISmnae,  Crtspe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperStG  splendeat 
Qstl,  H.  2,  2,  2,  thou  foe  to  bullion,  Crispus  Sallustius,  so  it  shine  not  with  tem- 
pered use, 

21 13.  The  verb  of  the  apodosis,  or  the  entire  apodosis,  is  often 
omitted.  In  the  latter  case  an  appended  verb  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  apodosis. 

quid  si  caelum  mat  ?  T.  Hau.  719,  what  if  the  sky  should  fall  ?  qu5 
mihi  fSrtt&nam,  si  nSn  concCditur  ttti  ?  H.  E.i,$,i2,  why  wealth  for  me, 
if  wealth  I  may  not  use  f  nisi  restituissent  statuSs,  vehementer  minltur, 
K  2, 162,  he  threatens  vengeance  dire,  if  they  did  not  put  the  statues  back  in  their 
place,  quae  supplicfitiG  si  cum  ceteris  cGnferStur,  hOc  interest,  C.  3,  15, 
if  this  thanksgiving  be  compared  with  all  others,  there  would  be  found  thefoUpt^- 
ing  difference.  n6n  edepol  ubi  terrSrum  sim  sci5,  si  quis  roget,  PI.  Am. 
336,  upoft  my  word  I  dofCt  know  where  on  earth  I  am,  if  anyone  should  ask. 
si  yaleri5  qui  crCdat,  quadrfigintS  milia  hostium  sunt  caesa,  L.  -^-^  io» 
8,  if  anybody  believe  such  a  man  as  Valerius,  there  were  forty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  slain.  A  clause  with  si  or  nisi  is  often  used  parenthetically :  as,  si 
placet,  si  vidCtur,  sis,  sultis,  if  you  please,  si  quaeris,  if  you  must  know,  in 
fact,  si  dis  placet,  pleeue  heaven,  nisi  mC  fallit,  //  /  am  not  mistaken^  iot 
&c.    For  wishes  introduced  by  5  si,  without  an  apodosis,  see  1546. 
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21x4.  The  apodosis  is  sometimes  expanded  by  inserted  expressions.  So 
psu-ticularly  by  vereor  nS,  equivalent  to  Idrtasse  ( 1958),  nOn  dubitS  quin, 
to  profect5  (19S6),  or  a  form  of  sum  with  a  relative  pronoun :  as, 

quae  c5n€tur  si  veliih  coininemorSre,  vereor  n6  quis  existimet 
znC  causam  ndbilitatis  voluisse  laedere,  RA.  135,  //  /  sImuIU  undertake  to 
s^t  forth  his  high  and  mighty  schemes,  possibly  it  might  be  thought  that  I  wis/ied 
ia  damage  the  cause  of  the  conservatives,  a!  turn  P.  SCstius  animam  Sdidis- 
a«t,  n9n  dublt5  quin  aliquandO  statua  huic  statuerCtur,  Sest,  83,  if  Sestius 
M^M^d  grvefi  up  the  ghost  then,  a  statue  would  doubtless  at  sotnedtiy  have  been  set 
up  in  his  honour,  quod  ille  si  repudifisset,  dubitltis  quin  <i  vis  esset  ad- 
ISta  ?  Sest.  62,  if  he  had  rejected  this,  have  you  any  doubt  that  violent  hands 
tjtfould  have  been  laid  on  him  f  sCscenta  sunt  quae  memorem,  si  sit  5tium, 
PL  Aul.  320,  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  I  could  tell,  if  I  /lad  time, 

2x15.  For  expressions  of  trial,  hopfi  or  expectation,  followed  by  a  conditional 
probists  with  si,  see  1777. 


Concessive  Protases. 
etsi,  tametsi  (tamenetsi),  etiainsL 

21X6.  etsf,  tametsi,  though,  etiainsi,  even  if,  or  sometimes  sim- 
ple al,  if  is  used  to  introduce  a  concessive  protasis.  The  verb  of  the 
protasis  is  either  indicative  or  subjunctive ;  but  the  indicative  is  the 
prevailing  construction,  especially  with  etsi.  The  apodosis  often  has 
tamen  as  an  adversative  correlative,  even  with  tametsi. 

etsi  is  rare  in  poetrv ;  not  in  Sallust.  Sometimes  it  is  used  like  (juam- 
quam  to  append  a  fresn  main  sentence  (2153).  tametsi  belongs  chiefly  to 
colloquial  style,  though  Sallust  often  uses  it ;  not  in  the  Augustan  poets  or 
Tacitus. 

{a.)  nOn  vidi  earn,  etsi  vi(U,  PI.  MG.  407,  /  saw  her  not  although  I  saw 
her,  qu9  mS  habeam  pact9,  tametsi  n5n  quaeris,  docCbO,  Lucilius  in 
Gell.  18.  8,  2,  ni  tell  yon  how  I  am,  though  you  do  not  inquire,  etiamsi 
multi  mScum  contendent.  tamen  omnis  superSbO,  Fam.  5,  8,  4,  though  I 
shall  have  many  rivals,  yet  I  will  outdo  them  all.  tametsi  causa  postulat, 
tamen  praeteVibO.  Qmnct.  13,  though  the  case  rails  for  it,  still  I  will  let  it  pass, 
Caesar,  etsi  in  his  locis  mSttlrae  sunt  hiemCs,  tamen  in  Britanniam 
proficisci  contendit,  4,  20,  i,  though  the  winter  ahoays  sets  in  early  in  these 
parts,  nevertheless  Caesar  made  haste  to  proceed  to  Britain,  Caesar,  etsi  intel- 
legCbat,  quS  dS  causS  ea  dicerentur.  Indutiomarum  ad  sC  venire  iOssit, 
5,  4,  I,  though  Caesar  was  aware  of  his  motives  in  saying  so,  he  directed  In- 
dutiomams  to  come  to  him. 

(^.)  etsi  taceSs,  palam  id  quidem  est.  PI.  Aul.  418,  tltouch  yon  should 
hold  your  tongue,  still  that  at  least  is  plain,  etsi  nihil  aliud  Sflllae  nisi  cCn- 
sulStum  abstulissetis,  tamen  e5  contentOs  v5s  esse  oportCbat,  Sull.  90. 
even  though  you  had  robbed  Sulla  of  nothing  but  the  consulship,  still  you  ought 
to  be  satisfied  ivith  that,  equidem.  etiamsi  oppetenda  mors  esset,  in 
patria  mSllem  quam  in  extemis  locis,  Fam,  4, 7,  ^^for  my  part,  even  though 
death  were  to  be  faced,  I  should  prefer  it  in  my  native  land  rather  than  abroad* 
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Conditional  Comparisons. 
qnaBl  (qaam  si),  tamquam  si,  at  or  velut  sL 

22x7.  si  following  a  word  meaning  than  or  as  is  used  with  die 
subjunctive  in  conditional  comparisons. 

In  this  use,  quasi  (quam  si  twice  in  Tacitus)  and  tamquam  si  are  founci 
at  all  periods,  ut  si  is  found  in  Terence  once,  in  Cicero  (not  in  the  ora- 
tions), once  in  Livy,  sometimes  in  later  writers,  velut  si  begins  with  Caesar  i 
not  in  Cicero. 

azi8.  si  is  often  omitted  after  tamquam,  and  (from  I«ivy  on)  sometimes 
after  velut.  After  quasi  it  is  sometimes  inserted  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and 
late  Latin,  ceu  is  sometimes  used,  chiefly  in  poetrv,  for  tamquam  si.  The 
main  clause  often  has  as  correlative  ita,  sic,  perinae,  proinde,  similiter,  or 
n5n  secus. 

21 19.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
sequence  of  tenses :  as, 

quid  me  sic  saiatSs  quasi  dddum  n5n  idderis  ?  PI.  Am,  682,  why 
dost  thou  greet  me  thus  as  if  but  now  thott  hadst  not  looked  on  me  ?  quid  ego 
his  testibus  titer,  quasi  r6s  dubia  sit  ?  Caedl.  14,  why  do  /  evtploy  these 
witnesses^  as  if  it  were  a  cau  involving  doubt  i  tamquam  si  claudua  aim, 
cum  fdstist  ambulandum,  PI.  As.  427,  /  have  to  take  my  walks  with  a  stick, 
as  if  I  were  a  lame  man,  tamquam  extrQder€tur,  ita  cucurrit,  Ph,  10,  10, 
he  rushed  away  as  if  he  liad  been  kicked  out.  quod  absentis  Ariovisti  crQ- 
dClitatem,  velut  si  c9ram  adesset,  horrCrent,  i,  32,  4,  because  they  trembled 
at  Ariavistus*s  barbarity ^  absent  as  he  was ^  just  as  if  he  stood  before  their  eyes. 
m6  quoque  iuvat,  velut  ipse  in  parte  labOris  ac  periculi  fuerim,  ad 
Hnem  belli  PQnici  pervCnisse,  L.  51,  i,  i,  I  feel  glad  myself  at  having  finally 
reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if  I  had  had  a  direct  hand  in  the  work  and 
the  danger. 

aiao-  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used,  even 
when  the  leading  verb  is  in  a  primary  tense,  to  mark  action  more  distinctly 
as  non-occurrent  (2091) :  as, 

Cius  negStium  sic  velim  suscipifis,  ut  si  esset  rCs  mea,  Fam.  2,  14,  / 
wish  you  would  undertake  his  business, fust  as  if  it  were  my  oion  affair.  mC 
audiSs,  precor,  tamquam  si  mih!  quiritantl  intervCnissCs,  L.  40, 9, 7,  listen 
to  me,  I  pray  you,  as  tf you  had  come  at  a  cry  from  me  for  help,  ids  idran- 
dum  perinde  aestimandum  quam  si  lovem  fefellisset,  Ta.  itT^^as  for 
the  oath,  it  must  be  counted  exactly  as  if  he  had  broken  one  sworn  on  the  name  of 
Jupiter, 

aiax.  quasi,  tamquam,  ut,  or  velut,  as  if,  is  sometimes  used  with  par- 
ticiple constructions,  nouns,  and  abridged  expressions  :  as, 

quasi  temere  dS  rC  pfiblicft  locQtus  in  carcerem  coniectus  est,  DN. 
2,  6,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  speaking  tmthout  good  authority  about  a 
state  matter,  he  was  clapped  in  jail.  restitSre  ROmSni  tamquam  caelesti 
vOce  iTissi,  L.  i,  12,  7,  the  Romans  halted  as  if  bidden  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
laeti,  ut  explOrStS  victOrifi,  ad  castra  pergunt,  3,  18, 8,  in  high  spirits,  as  if 
victory  were  assured,  they  proceeded  to  the  camp, 
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axaa.  In  old  Latin,  quasi  is  found  a  few  times  for  the  original  quam  si  after 
a  comparative:  as,  mC  nemO  magis  respiciet,  quasi  abhmc  ducentOs  an- 
n5s  tuerim  mortuos,  PI.  Tru.  340,  nobody  will  pay  any  snore  attention  to  me 
than  if  I  had  been  dead  two  centuries.  It  is  also  used  ([but  not  in  classical  Latin) 
in  periods  of  actual  comparison,  like  tamquam  (1905),  with  the  indicative :  as, 
spumat  quasi  in  aequore  salsS  fervescunt  undae,  Lucret.  3,  493,  he  foams 
fust  as  the  waters  boil  in  the  salt  sea*  For  its  use  in  figurative  comparisons,  see  1908, 
1944.    For  tamquam  introducing  a  reason,  see  1909. 


CONNECTION  OF  SEPARATE  SENTENCES 
OR  PERIODS. 

2x23.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  have  a  connective  more 
commonly  in  Latin  than  in  English.  Sometimes,  however,  like  the 
members  of  single  periods,  they  are  for  special  reasons  put  asyndeti' 
cally  (1637). 

(A.)  Without  a  Connective. 

2124.  Asyndeton  is  common  witb  two  or  more  separate 
sentences  or  periods : 

2x25.  (/;.)  To  represent  a  series  of  actions  as  occurring  at  the 
same  moment:  as, 

hie  diflisus  suae  salilti  ez  tabern&cul5  pr5dit;  videt  imminCre 
hostCs ;  capit  arma  atque  in  porta  cSnsistit ;  cOnsequuntur  hunc  cen- 
turi5n6s ;  relinqnit  animus  Seztium  gravibus  acceptis  vulneribus,  6,  38, 
3,  despairing  of  his  life^  he  comes  out  of  the  tent ;  sees  the  enemy  close  at  hand; 
seises  arms  and  takes  his  stand  at  the  gate ;  the  centurions  rally  round  him  ; 
Sexiius  becomes  unconscious^  receiving  severe  wounds, 

2126.  (^.)  When  an  occurrence  is  represented  as  consisting  of 
many  successive  actions :  the  Enumeraiive  Asyndeton :  as, 

perSrSvit  aliquandO,  adsCdit.  surrCxi  ego.  respirSre  visua  est, 
quod  n9n  alius  potius  diceret.  coepi  dicere.  Qsque  eC  animadvert!, 
iCkdicCs,  eum  aliSs  r6s  agere,  antequam  Chrysogonum  nSminfivi ;  quem 
simul  atque  attigi,  statim  hom5  sC  CrCxit,  mirSri  visua  est.  intellCzi 
quid  eum  pupugisset,  HA.  60,  after  a  while  he  wound  up ^  took  his  seat ;  up 
rose  your  humble  servant.  He  seemed  to  take  courage  from  the  fact  it  was  no- 
body  else,  I  began  to  speak,  I  noticed^  gentlemen ^  that  he  was  inattentive  all 
along  till  I  named  Chrysogonus  ;  but  the  moment  I  touched  on  him,  the  creature 
perked  up  at  once,  seemed  to  be  surprised,    I  knew  what  the  rub  was. 

2x27.  {c)  When  the  last  sentence  sums  up  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  emphasis :  the  Asyndeton  of  Summary  :  as, 
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hi  de  sqS  salCite  dSspCrantCs,  aut  suam  mortem  miserftbantur,  arat 
parentCs  8u5s  commendSbant.  plCna  erant  omnia  timCris  et  IQcftOs, 
Caes.  C  2,  41,  8,  despairing  of  their  iives,  they  either  bewailed  their  own  deieMfA^ 
or  strove  to  interest  people  in  their  parents.  In  shorty  it  was  one  scene  ofterynifr 
and  lamentation. 


(B.)  With  a  Connective. 

2128.  Separate  sentences  or  periods  may  be  connected  : 
(i  •)  by  pronominal  words :  (tf.)  demonstrative  or  determina*^ 
tive ;  (^.)  relative ;  (2.)  by  conjunctions  and  adverbs. 


(l.)    PRONOMINAL    WORDS. 

(a.)  Demonstrative  and    Determinative  Words 
AS  Connectives. 

2129.  hio  and  la  serve  as  connectives  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period.  In  English  the  equivalent  word  is  usually  placed  not 
at  the  beginning  as  a  connective,  but  after  some  words. 

Gallia  est  dlvlsa  in  partes  trCs,  quSram  Onam  incolunt  Belgae, 
aliam  AquitSni,  tertiam  Celtae.  hi  omnCs  linguS,  InstitdUs,  iSgibus 
inter  sC  differunt,  i,  x,  i,  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts  ^  one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Belgians,  another  by  AauitanianSy  and  the  third  by  Kelts,  In  language, 
customs,  and  laws  these  are  all  different  from  each  other,  apud  HelvStiOs 
nObilissimus  fuit  Orgetoriz.  is  M.  MessSlS  et  M.  PfsOne  cSnsulibus 
conidrStiOnem  nObilitStis  fCcit,  i,  2,  i,  among  the  Helvetians  the  man  of 
highest  rank  was  Orgetorix,  In  the  consulship  ofMessala  and  Piso  lie  got  up  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles,  angustOs  sC  finis  habCre  arbitrSbantar. 
his  r€bu8  adducti  cOnstituCrunt  ea  quae  ad  proficiscendum  peitinSrent 
comparare.  ad  efts  rSs  cOnficiendSs  biennium  sibl  satis  esse  dazSrunt. 
ad  e88  rSs  cOnficiendSs  Orgetoiiz  dCiigitur.  is  sibl  l€gStiOnem  sus- 
cCpit,  1,2,  5,  they  thought  they  had  a  narrow  territory  ;  so  they  resolved  in 
cofisequence  to  make  such  preparations  as  were  necessary  for  a  move.  They 
considered  two  years  ample  to  do  this,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do  this.  He  took 
upon  himself  the  office  ofcfwoy, 

2x30.  Particularly  common  are  demonstrative  words  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period,  to  show  that  the  first  action  necessarily 
took  place  or  was  natural. 

DionJ^sius  tjrrannus  SyrScUsIs  ezpulsus  CorinthI  puerGs  doc6bat; 
Usque  e9  impend  carCre  nOn  poterat,  TD.  3,  27,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Syracuse,  the  tyrant  Dionysius  kept  school  at  Corinth  ;  so  incapable  was  he  of 
getting  along  without  goiter ning, 
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{b.)  Relatives  as  Connectives. 

213X.  qm  serves  to  connect  a  new  period  when  it  may  be  trans- 
lated by  a  demonstrative,  or  when  it  is  equivalent  to  et  is,  is  antem, 
Is  enim,  is  igitur:  as, 

perpetrSret  AnicCtus  prOmissa.  qui  nihil  cunctStus  poscit  sum- 
mam  sceleris,  Ta.  14, 7,  Anicetus  must  carry  out  his  agreement.  Without  any 
4Mdo  he  asks  to  have  the  entire  management  of  the  crime.  For  other  examples, 
see  1835. 

2132.  The  neuter  accusative  quod,  as  to  that,  as  to  which, 
tvhereast  fiow,  so,  is  used  to  connect  a  new  period,  especially  before 
si,  nisi,  etaa,  utinam  (1837) :  as, 

quod  si  tti  vaierCs,  iam  mihl  quaedam  explOrSta  essent,  Att.  7,  2, 6, 
whereas  if  you  were  well  yourself  some  points  would  have  been  clear  to  me  before 
this,  quod  si  diatius  al8tur  contr5versia,  fore  uti  pars  cum  parte 
civitStis  cOnfligat,  7,  32,  5,  now  if  the  dispute  be  kept  up  any  longer^  one  half 
of  the  community  would  quarrel  with  the  other,  quod  nisi  militCs  essent 
defessi,  omnCs  hostium  cOpiae  d616ri  potuissent,  7,  88,  t^  so  if  the 
soldiers  had  not  been  utterly  spent,  all  the  forces  of  the  enemy  might  have  been 
extermiiuited. 


(2.)    CONJUNCTIONS    AND    ADVERBS. 

2x33.  The  conjunctions  and  adverbs  used  to  coordinate  sentences 
are:  (a,)  copulative  and  disjunctive ;  {b,)  concessive  and  adversative ; 
{c.)  causal  and  illative. 


(tf.)  Copulative  and  Disjunctive. 

et,  neqne  or  neo,  -que,  atque  or  ac,  aut. 

et. 

2134.  et,  anti,  simply  adds,  as  in  English  (1645).  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 
often  used  in  such  a  connection  that  a  modification  of  the  trans- 
lation is  required  to  bring  out  the  sense. 

2135.  et  may  continue  the  discourse  with  a  concessive  sentence, 
which  is  to  be  followed  bjr  an  adversative.  In  such  cases  .qnldem 
often  stands  in  the  concessive  sentence:  as, 

primOrCs  civitStia  eadem  Orant.  et  cCteri  quidem  movCbant  minus ; 
postquam  Sp.  LucrStius  agere  coepit,  cOnsul  abdicfivit  sC  cOnsulSta, 
L.  2,  2,  8,  the  head  men  of  the  state  make  the  same  request.  Now  the  others  did 
not  influence  him  much.  But  when  Lucretius  began  to  take  steps  the  consul  rf 
signed  his  consulship, 
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2136.  et,  and  strange  to  say,  and  if  you  V  believe  it,  introduces 
something  unexpected :  as, 

iamquc  trCs  laureitae  in  urbe  statuae,  et  adhCic  raptftbat  Africam 
TacfarinSs,  Ta.  4,  23,  there  were  already  three  triumphal  statues  in  Rome^  and, 
strange  to  say,  Tacfarinas  was  still  harrying  Africa, 

2x37.  et,  and  really^  and  in  fact,  and  to  be  sttre;  in  this  sense  it 
is  usually  followed  immediately  by  the  verb :  as, 

multa  quae  nOn  volt  videt.  et  multa  fOrtasse  quae  volt !  CM,  25, 
one  sees  much  t/iat  one  would  not.     Aye,  and  much  perhaps  that  one  would! 

2138.  et  introducing  a  sentence  explaining  in  detail  a  general 
idea  before  given  may  be  translated  namely  :  as, 

cOnsulSs  religifi  tenCbat,  quod  prOdigiis  aliquot  nlintUltIs,  nOn  facile 
litSbant.  et  ex  CampaniS  nOntiSta  erant  Capuae  sepulchra  aliquot  dC 
cael9  t3cta,  L.  27,  23,  i,  the  consuls  were  detained  by  scruple,  because  several 
prodigies  were  reported,  and  they  cotdd  not  readily  obtain  good  omens  ;  namely 
from  Campania  it  wcu  reported  that  at  Capua  several  tombs  were  struck  (y 
lightning, 

2x39.  et,  and  also,  and  besides:  as, 

PQnicae  quoque  idctGriae  signum  octO  duct!  elephant!,  et  nSn 
minimum  fu6re  spectSculum  praecCdentCs  SSsis  et  Moericus,  L.  26, 
2\y%as  an  emblem  of  the  Punic  victory  also,  elephants  to  the  nttmber  of  eight 
marched  in  parade.  A  nd furthermore  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  pageant 
were  Sosis  and  Moericus,  moving  eU  the  head  of  the  line, 

2x40.  et,  and  yet,  introduces  a  contrast  or  opposition:  as, 

canOrum  illud  in  vOce  splendCscit  etiam  in  lenectdte,  quod  equi- 
dem  adhOc  n9n  Smlsi ;  et  vid6tis  annOs,  CM,  28,  the  musical  element  im 
the  voice  actually  improves  in  old  age,  and  this  I  have  not  yet  lost  And  yet  you 
see  my  years. 

neqne  or  nea 

2x41.  neo,  and  really  .  .  .  not,  and  in  fact  ,  .  .  not:  as, 

mSgnO  cum  per!culO  suO,  qui  fOrte  patrum  in  for5  erant,  in  earn 
turbam  incidSrunt.  nee  temperfitum  manibus  foret,  n!  properC  cfln- 
sulCs  intervCnissent,  L.  2,  23,  9,  it  wcu  with  great  personal  risk  to  such  of  the 
fathers  as  happened  to  be  in  the  market  place,  that  they  got  into  the  crowd.  And 
in  fact  acts  of  violence  would  have  occurred,  unless  the  consuls  had  made  haste  to 
interfere, 

2x42.  nBO,  and  to  be  sure  •  .  .  not:  as, 

centum  v!gintl  Iict5r6s  cum  fascibus  secures  inligStSs  praeferC- 
bant.  nee  attinuisse  dCm!  sectkrem,  cum  sine  prOvocitiSne  crefiti  es- 
sent,  interpretabantur,  L.  3,  36,  4,  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  with  reds 
displayed  axes  bound  in  them.  And  to  be  sure  they  explained  the  matter  thus, 
that  there  would  have  been  no  propriety  in  having  the  axe  taken  out,  since  tke 
officers  were  appointed  without  any  appeal, 
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2X43*  neo,  not  .  .  .  either^  nor  either^  neither:  as, 

eO  annO  vis  morbl  levSta.  neque  a  pCnQxiS  fxUmentl  periculum 
£uit,  L.  4,  25.  6,  that  year  the  violence  oj  tlu  plague  grew  less.  Nor  wtu  there 
any  danger  from  lack  ofgrai$i  either, 

2x44.  neo,  but  .  .  .  not :  as, 

miss!  taxnen  fEtiSlCs.  nee  e5ram  verba  sunt  audita,  L.  4,  30, 14,  how- 
ever the/etials  were  sent.    But  they  were  not  listened  to, 

-que. 

2x45.  -que,  and  likewise  :  as, 

huic  du9s  flSmines  adiCcit.  virginCsque  Vestae  I6git,  h.  i,  20,  2,  to 
this  god  he  assigned  two  special  priests.    And  he  liltewise  chose  maids  for  Vesta, 

2x46.  -que,  and  in  fact,  and  so,  and  in  general :  as, 

turn  quoque  male  pQgnStum  est.  obsessaque  urbs  foret,  nl  HorS- 
tius  esset  revocStus,  L.  2,  51,  2,  then  also  there  was  an  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment.  And  in  fact  Rome  would  have  been  besieged,  unless  HorcUius  had  been 
recalled, 

atque  or  ao. 

2x47.  atque,  and  besides,  and  more  than  that^  andactnally:  as, 
ex  qu5  efficitur  animantem  esse  mundum.  atque  ex  h5c  quoque 
intellegi  potent  in  e5  inesse  intellegentiam,  quod  certe  est  mundus 
melior  quam  Qlla  nfttOra,  DN.  2,  yi,,from  which  it  follows  that  the  universe 
is  alive.  And  more  than  that,  we  can  see  that  it  has  sense  from  the  following 
circumstance,  that  the  universe  is  certainly  superior  to  any  element  of  the 
universe, 

2x48.  atque,  and  so,  and  consequently  :  as, 

impedior  religiOne  qu5tninus  exp5nam  quam  multa  P.  SSstius 
sSnserit.  atque  nihil  dicG  praeter  Qnum,  Sest.  8,  /  am  prevented  by 
scruples  from  setting  forth  how  much  Sestius  was  aware  of.  And  so  I  will  only 
say  one  thing. 

aut 

2x49.  aut  is  used  to  add  a  new  sentence  in  the  sense  of  aliOquT,  or  else, 
otherwise,  or  as  if  nisi,  unless,  preceded :  as, 

omnia  bene  sunt  €i  dicenda,  aut  Cloquentiae  nOmen  relinquendum 
est,  DO.  2,  5,  he  must  be  able  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects,  or  else  he  must  waive 
the  nanU  of  an  eloquent  man. 


(b,)  Concessive  and  Adversative. 

2x50.  A  new  concessive  period  is  introduced  by  sSnC,  quidem,  omninO, 
to  be  sure,  or  fOrUsae,  perhaps :  as. 
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PUnius  ct  Cluvius  nihil  dubitfttum  45  fide  praefecti  refcnint. 
sSnS  Fabius  inclinat  ad  laudCs  Senecae,  Ta.  13,  20,  Pliny  and  Cluvius 
say  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  t/u  loyalty  of  the  prefect.  Fabius ,  it  must  be 
admitted^  is  always  inclined  to  eulogize  Seneca,  id  fOrtasse  n9n  perfScimiis ; 
cOnfitT  quidem  saepissime  sumus,  O.  210^  perhaps  we  have  not  attained  to 
it;  still  we  have  very  often  made  the  attempt 

215 1.  A  new  adversative  sentence  is  introduced  by  autem.  agdtin^ 
sed,  verum,  buty  verd,  but,  indeed^  at,  but^  or  tamen,  nihilo  mlmta, 
nevertheless. 

These  words  when  used  to  connect  sentences  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  sentence  (1676). 

215a.  atqul,  rarely  atquin.  and  ^et,  but,  b  used  chiefly  in  dialogue.  It 
introduces  a  strong  objection,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  protasis. 
From  Cicero  on,  it  is  sometimes  found  after  a  question,  to  introduce  an  ear- 
nest denial. 

nOn  sum  apud  mC : :  atqu!  opus  est  nunc  quom  maxumC  ut  sis,  T.  Ph. 
204,  /*m  all  abroad : :  but  that  *sjust  exactly  where  yon  must  n*t  be  new,  n9n 
vereor  condiscipulOrum  nC  quis  exaudiat : :  atqui  cavendum  est,  Leg.  i, 
21,  /*m  not  afraid  of  being  overheard  by  any  of  my  fellotv-^tudents :  :  and  yet 
yon  must  be  on  your  guard,  sine  veniat.  atqui  si  illam  digit5  attigerit 
QnO,  oculi  ilicO  ecfodientur,  T.  Eu.  739.  let  him  come  on.  But  if  he  lays  a 
finger  on  the  maid^  we  ^11  scratch  his  eyes  out  on  the  spot,  quid  v€r6  ?  modtim 
statuftrum  habSri  nQllum  placet  ?  atqui  habefitur  necesse  est,  V,  2,  144, 
what  ?  is  there,  think  you,  to  be  no  end  to  your  statues  ?     Yet  there  must  be. 

2153.  quamquam,  etsi,  tametsi,  though,  and  nisi,  bttt,  are  sometimes 
used  to  coordinate  a  new  period,  correcting  the  preceding:  as, 

carCre  sentientis  est,  nee  aCnsus  in  mortuO,  n6  carCre  quidem 
igitur  in  mortuS  est.  quamquam  quid  opus  est  in  hOc  philosophSii  ? 
TD.  I,  ^,  foregoing  requires  a  sentient  being,  and  there  is  no  sensation  in  a  dead 
man  ;  therefore  there  is  no  foregoing  either  in  a  dead  man.  And  yet  what  is 
the  use  of  philosophizing  over  this  f  utram  mSlis  vidC ;  etsi  consilium  quod 
c€pi  rCctum  esse  sciO,  T.  ffau,  ^26^  of  these  two  states  choose  which  you  will ; 
though  I  am  sure  my  plants  the  right  one.  cOr  ego  nOn  adsum  ?  tametsi 
hOc  minimC  tibi  deest,  Fam.  2,  7,  2.  why  am  I  not  with  you?  thottgh  this  is 
the  very  last  thing  you  need.  spCrSbam  dCfervisse  adulSscentiam  :  ccce 
autem  dC  integrC !  nisi  quidquid  est,  vol9  hominem  convenire.  T.  Ad, 
1 52,  /  hoped  his  youthful  pension  had  cooled  down  ;  yet  here  it  is  afresh  I  But 
be  it  what  it  may,  I  want  to  see  the  fellow. 

if,)  Causal  and  Illative. 

2154.  nam,  enim,  y^r,  or  namque,  etejo^nkt  for  you  see^  intro- 
duces a  new  period  which  gives  the  reason  of  the  foregoing  :  as, 

qu3  quidem  ex  rS  hominum  multitt&d5  cOgnOsci  potuit :  nam  minus 
hSris  tribus  mQnitiOnem  perfScCrunt,  5,  42,  4,  and  from  this  by  the  way 
their  numbers  could  be  flanged;  for  they  made  a  breastioork  in  less  than  three 
hours,  quem  meminisse  potestis :  ann5  enim  lindCvicBsimO  post  Cius 
mortem  hi  cOnsulSs  facti  sunt,  CM,  14,  you  can  remember  him :  for  the 
present  consuls  were  created  only  nineteen  years  after  his  death* 
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Affirmative  Coordination.    [2155-2159. 


s^am  quae  haec  anus  est  ?  T.  Ph,  T^i^  why^  "who  'x  this  old  woman  ?  Fre- 
quently it  introduces  an  explanation  or  illustration,  and,  from  Cicero  on,  a  remark  or 
question  made  in  passing:  as.  sic  enim  s€s€  rSs  habet:  nam  Odyssia 
X^atina  eat  sic  tamquam  opus  Daedall,  Br,  71,  the  case  stands  thus:  the 
Gdyssey  in  Latin  is,  yon  may  say ^  a  regular  work  of  Daedalus  (1908).  viv5  Ca* 
tdne  multi  OrfitOrCs  flOniCrunt:  nam  A.  Albinus,  Br.  81,  many  orators 
fiourished  in  Caio's  lifetime:  for  example^  Albinus,  nam  quid  di  aedlle 
toquar  ?  Best,  9S,for  why  speak  of  the  aedile?  enim  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  use  from  nam;  for  its  meaning  in  old  Latin,  see  1688.  namque  is  rare  until 
Livy,  and  usually  (always  in  old  Latin)  stands  before  a  vowel,  etenim  is  common 
only  in  classical  Latin. 

2156.    For  quippe,  why^  often  used  as  a  coor(Unating  word,  see  1690. 
2x57.  proinde  or  proin,  tJierefore^  so,  introduces  a  command  or  direction 
based  upon  the  foregoing :  as, 

5rSti5nem  spCrat  invEnisse  sC,  qui  differat  tC :  proin  tCl  fac  apud  te 
ut  siCs,  T.  Andr.  407 ,  he  trusts  he  ^s  found  softu  phrase  wherewith  he  may  con- 
found  you :  so  see  you  have  your  wits  about  yott,  fiHstrS  meae  vitae  sub- 
venire  cOnfimini.  proinde  abite,  dum  est  facultis,  7,  50,  6,  m  vain  ye  try 
to  save  my  life.  So  away,  while  ye  have  the  power,  iam  undique  silvae  et 
sSlitiSdO  mAena  cdgitAtiOnis  incitSmenta  sunt,  proinde  cum  vCnfibere, 
licSbit  pugiUftrSs  terSs,  Plin.  Ep.  1,6,  2,  then  again  the  surrounding  woods 
and  the  loneliness  are  powerful  stimulants  to  meditation.  So  when  you  go 
hunting,  you  can  take  a  note  book  with  you. 

2158.  A  conclusion  is  denoted  by  argS,  itaque  or  igltor,  there- 
fore^ so,  introducing  a  new  period :  as, 

nihil  est  praestantius  de9 ;  ab  e9  igitur  mundum  necesse  est  regL 
nGllI  igitur  est  nfitiSrae  subiectus  deus.  omnem  ergO  regit  ipse  nAtQ- 
ram,  l>N.  2,  77,  nothing  is  more  excellent  than  god.  Therefore  the  universe 
must  be  governed  by  him.  Tliei-efore  god  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  nature. 
Consequently  he  rules  all  nature  himself.  For  the  position  of  these  words  in 
their  clauses,  see  1688 ;  for  erg5  igitur  and  itaque  ergO,  16S9.  For  hinc, 
inde,  e9,  ide5,  idcirc5,  propterefl,  as  coordinating  words,  sec  1691. 

Affirmative  Coordinaiton. 

2x59.  A  new  sentence  affirmative  of  a  foregoing  is  often  intro- 
duced by  an  emphatic  sXo  or  ita. 

These  words  often  introduce  a  general  truth  which  is  deduced  from  the 
first  statement. 

visne  igitur  tC  inspiciSmus  S  puer5  ?  sic  opinor ;  ft  principiS  OrdiS- 
mur.  Ph.  2,  44,  wottld you  like  to  have  us  look  into  your  record  from  boyhood? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  well ;  let  us  begin  cU  the  beginning,  qui  diligCbant 
himc,  illi  favCbant.  sic  est  volgus :  ez  vCritfite  pauca,  ex  opinidne 
multa  aestimat,  RC.  29,  everybody  who  loved  him,  smiled  on  the  other  man. 

Yes,  that  is  always  the  way  of  the  world:  it  seldom  judges  by  truth,  often  by 
hearsay, 
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2 1 60-2165.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  VERB. 
THE  INFINITIVE. 

2160.  The  infinitive  is  in  its  origin  a  verbal  substantive. 

ax6i.  The  present  infinitive  active  is  an  ancient  dative,  closely  resembling 
in  meaning  and  use  the  English  infinitive  with  to.  It  originally  marked  action 
merely  in  a  general  way,  without  indication  of  voice  or  tense.  In  virtue  of 
this  original  timeless  character,  the  present  often  represents  action  which  is 
really  past  or  future ;  in  such  cases  the  time  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

ax62.  The  present  infinitive  active  gradualljr  approached  the  character 
of  a  verb,  and  the  original  substantive  nature  being  forgotten,  it  was  supple- 
mented by  a  passive,  and  by  forms  for  completed  and  for  future  action,  active 
and  passive. 

2163.  The  infinitive  has  furthermore  two  other  properties  of  the 
verb :  (a.)  it  is  modified  by  an  adverb,  not  by  an  adjective ;  and  (^.)  it 
is  followed  by  the  construction  of  its  verb. 


Old  and  Poetical  Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

THE  INFINITIVE  OF  PURPOSE. 

2164.  The  infinitive  denotes  purpose  :  (a.)  when  loosely  added  to  a  sub- 
stantive in  old  Latin,  (b.)  with  verbs  of  motion,  e5,  veni5,  currO,  mittO,  in 
old  or  poetical  Latin,  and  (r.)  in  the  combination  dO  hihtt^t  give  to  drink^ 
in  old,  colloquial,  or  poetical  Latin :  as, 

(a.)  occAsi5  benefacta  cumulSre,  PI.  Cap.  423.  a  chance  to  pile  up  kind- 
nesses. Parallel  with  a  gerund:  summa  ClQdend^  occAsiSst  mihi  nunc 
senEs  et  Phaedriae  cflram  adimere  argentAriam,  T.  Ph,  885,  I^ve  now  a 
splendid  chance  the  greybeards  of  eluding  and  Phaedria  to  rescue  from  his 
money  cares,  {b.)  recurre  petere  r€  recenti,  PI.  Tri.  loit  run  bcuk  to  get 
it  ere  it  is  too  late,  voltisne  efimus  visere  ?  T.  Ph.  102,  do  you  think  we'd 
better  go  to  calif  parasitum  misi  nudiusquSrtus  CSriam  petere  argen- 
turn,  PI.  Cur.  206,  my  parasite  I  sent  four  days  ago  to  Caria,  to  fetch  the  cash, 
nee  dulcCs  occurrent  Oscula  nSti  praeripere,  Lucr.  3.  895,  nor  shall  thy 
children  dear  com€  running  kiss  on  kiss  to  snatch.  nOn  nOs  ferrO  Libyc5s 
populfire  penStis  vEnimus,  V.  i,  527,  we  are  not  come  with  steel  to  harry 
L^byoLs  hearths,  [c.)  bibere  dfi  flsque  plSnis  cantharis,  PI.  Per.  821,  keep 
giving  on  to  drink  with  brimming  bowls,  bibere  is  thus  used  by  Plautus, 
Terence,  Cato,  and  Livy,  and  by  Cicero  once  with  ministrO.  In  classical 
prose,  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun, 
or  by  a  gerund  or  gerundive  with  ad  or  causl. 

2165.  In  poetrv,.  the  infinitive  of  purpose  is  used  with  synonymes  of  dO 
also,  and  with  verbs  of  leaving,  taking  away,  taking  up,  &c. 
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The  Infinitive.  [2166-2168. 


liuic  lOricam  dSnat  habere,  V.  5,  259,  on  him  a  corselet  he  bestows  to 
rtfeaT'.  tristitiam  et  metfis  trfidam  protervis  in  mare  CrCticum  portire 
ventis,  H.  i,  26,  i,  sadness  and  fears  I'll  to  the  wantoft  winds  consign^  to  sweep 
inta  the  Cretic  sea,  quis  sibi  rCs  gestfis  August!  scribere  sQmit  ?  H.  E, 
<  •  3*  7»  ^ho  tahes  it  on  himself  Augustus  deeds  to  pen  t  quern  vinim  aut 
I:i6r5a  lyrA  vel  Acri  tibifi  sQmis  celebrSre  ?  H.  i,  12,  i»  what  hero  or 
Tuhat  demigod  dost  thou  take  up,  to  ring  his  praises  on  the  rebec  or  the  pierc- 
iM^pipef 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

3166.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  adjectives,  chiefly  by  poets 
of  the  Augastan  age,  and  late  prose  writers,  often  in  imitation  of  a  Greek 
Idiom:  as, 

indoctum  iuga  ferre  nostra,  H.  2,  6,  2,  not  taught  our  yoke  to  bear, 
avid!  committere  pflgnam,  O.  5,  75,  hot  to  engage  in  fight,  85Ii  cantSre 
periti  Arcades,  V.  E.  10, 32,  Arcadiatis  alone  in  minstrelsy  are  skilled,  vitulus 
niveus  vidSri,  H.  4,  2,  59,  a  bullock  snow-white  to  behold,  i.  e.  visQ  (2274). 
These  infinitives  are  of  difierent  kinds,  some  of  them  resembling  a  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  others  a  gerund  or  g^undive  construction,  the  supine  in 
-ta  (-sQ),  &c.,  &c 

The  Ordinary  Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

2167.  The  infinitive  is  ordinarily  used  either  as  object  or  as  subject  of  a 
verb. 

(A.)  The  Infinitive  as  Object, 
the  complementary  infinitive. 

2168.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  certain  kinds  of  verbs  which  imply 
another  action  of  the  same  subject :  as, 

pr5  PompSiO  Cmori  possum,  Fam.  2,  15,  3,  /  could  die  the  death  for 
Pompey  ( 1 495).  quid  habCs  dicere  ?  Balb,  33,  what  have  you  to  say?  scire 
volCbat,  y,  I,  131.  he  wanted  to  know.  hOc  facere  dCbSa,  RabP,  7,  yoti 
ought  to  do  this,  Caesar  RhSnum  trSnsire  dCcrSverat,  4,  17,  i.  Caesar  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine,  fugfi  aaldtem  petere  contendCrunt,  3,  15,  2, 
they  tried  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  num  negSre  audSs  ?  C.  i.  8,  do  you 
dare  deny  it  t  vereor  dicere,  T.  Andr.  yz^,  I  am  afraid  to  tell,  num  <lu- 
bitSs  id  facere  ?  C,  i,  13,  do  you  hesitate  to  do  that  f  mStdrat  ab  urbe  pro* 
flcisci,  1,7,1,  he  makes  haste  to  leave  Rome.  DIvicificus  Caesarem  obsecrire 
coepit,  1 1  20,  I,  Diviciacus  began  to  entreat  Caesar.  DolSbella  iniQriam 
facere  perse vCrat,  Quint.  31,  Dolabella  persists  in  doing  wrong,  illl  pecfl- 
niam  pollicSrI  nOn  disistunt,  6,  2,  i,  these  people  did  not  stop  offering  money, 
diem  Cdictl  obire  neglSzit,  Ph,  3,  20,  he  failed  to  keep  the  day  named  in  the 
edict,  irSscI  amlcis  nOn  temere  soleO,  Ph.  8,  16,  /  am  not  apt  to  get  pro- 
voked with  friends  without  just  cause.  iUI  riribus  pfirCre  didicerant.  Ph, 
3,  9,  the  men  of  old  were  trained  to  bow  the  knee  to  kings  (161 5).  deztram 
cohibCre  memento,  J.  5,  71,  remember  that  you  keep  hands  off. 
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2169-2174O    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


ax6g.  The  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  which  are  supplemented  by  an 
infinitive  are  chiefly  such  as  mean  can^  wiU  or  wssh,  ought^  resoive,  endeavour-, 
dare,  fear,  hesitate,  hasten,  begin,  continue,  cease,  ne^ct,  am  want,  leam^  knauv 
how,  remember,  forget,  seem.  The  infinitive  in  this  combination  contains  the 
leading  idea.  For  the  occasional  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  with  some  of 
these  verbs,  see  2223. 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  possum,  queO,  nequeO;  volS. 
n5I9,  mfilO,  cupiO,  studeS;  dEbeO;  c5gito,  meditor,  statuO.  cSnstituS, 
decerns,   paro;    c5nor,    nitor^    contends ;  audeS;   vereor;    cunctor. 


videor. 


ax  70.  The  infinitiYe  is  also  used  with  many  verbal  expressions  equivalent  to  the 
above  verbs,  such  as  habed  in  animS,  cdnsilium  est,  certum  est,  pau'Atus 
sum,  &c.,  &c,  or  with  parfitus  alone,  adsuCfactus,  &c.,  &c.  Furthermore,  in 
poetry  and  late  prose,  the  place  of  many  of  the  above  verbs  is  often  taken  by  livelier  or 
tresher  synonymes,  such  as  valed  for  possum,  from  Lucretius  on,  ardeS,  bum, 
for  vols,  cupiS,  or  absiste,  fuge,  parce,  &c.,  for  nSlI  (1584),  &c.,  &c. 

217 1.  A  predicate  noun  used  in  the  construction  of  the  comple- 
mentary infinitive,  is  put  in  the  nominative :  as, 

Aelius  StSicus  esse  voluit,  Br.  206,  Aeiius  wanted  to  be  a  Stoic,  esse 
quam  vidCri  bonus  mSlfibat,  S.  C.  54, 6,  he  chose  to  be  good  rather  than  seem 


THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH   THE  INFINITIVE. 

2172.  A  very  common  form  of  a  dependent  sentence  is  that  known 
as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive. 

Thus,  of  the  two  coordinate  sentences  sciS :  iociris  tQ  nunc,  PI.  Most. 
1081,  /  know:  yon  are  jesting  now,  the  second  may  be  put  in  a  dependent 
form,  the  two  sentences  blending  into  one :  sciS  iocSri  t€  nunc,  I  know  you 
to  be  jesting  now. 

2173.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  put  in  the 
accusative. 

Thus,  in  eum  vident,  they  see  him,  eum  is  the  object  of  vident  (1134). 
If  sedCre  is  added,  eum  vident  sedSre,  V.  5, 107,  they  see  him  sit,  or  they  see 
that  he  is  sitting,  eum  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  vident  and  the  sub- 
ject of  sedire.  But  the  accusative  by  degrees  becoming  detached  from  the 
main  verb,  and  closely  interlocked  with  the  infinitive,  the  combination  is  ex- 
tended to  cases  where  the  main  veib  is  intransitive  or  passive. 

2174.  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  a  subject  accusative  is  itself 
put  in  the  accusative  :  as, 

ti  esse  arbitror  puerum  probum,  PI.  Most.  949,  I  think  you  are  a  good 
boy.  nCminem  vivum  cap!  patiuntur,  8,  35,  5,  they  do  not  aflow  anybody  to 
be  made  prisoner  alive  (2190). 
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The  Infinitive.  [2 175-2 179. 


Verbs  of  Perceiving,  Knowing,  Thinking,  and 
Saying. 

2175.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used 
with  active  verbs  or  verbal  expressions  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinking,  and  saying :  as, 

patSre  tua  cftnsilia  n9n  sentis  ?  C.  i,  i^you  donUfeel  that  your  plots  are 
ail  out?  huic  Hlium  scis  esse  ?  T.  Hau.  i8i,  you  are  aware  that  this  man 
has  a  son  f  PompCiSs  cOnsidisse  terrae  mftta  audivimus,  Sen.  NQ.  6, 1, 
I,  we  have  heard  that  Pompei  has  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake^  63  A.  D., 
17  years  before  its  utter  destruction,  saepe  audiW  inter  9s  atque  offam 
multa  intervenire  posse,  Cato  in  Cell.  13,  18  (17),  i,  /  have  often  heard 
*  'twixt  cup  and  lip  there  *s  many  a  slip,*    dicit  mOntem  ab  hostibus  tenCrl, 

1,  22.  2,  he  says  the  hill  is  held  by  the  enemy,  dixtin  dfldum  illam  dixisse, 
sC  ezpectire  filium  ?  T.  Hec,  451,  didn^tyou  say  a  while  ago  the  woman  said 
that  she  was  looking  for  her  son  t 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are:  (a.)  audiS,  animadverts, 
sentiO,  videS.  (b,)  accipiS,  intellejg^O,  sci9,  nescid.  {c)  arbttror,  cCn- 
seS,  cOffitO,  credo,  exIstimO,  memini,  opinor,  putO,  recorder,  suspicor. 
{d.)  adnrmO,  fiiO,  dimOnstrO,  dIcO,  disputS,  doceO,  fateor,  nflrrO,  negO, 
nQntiO,  oatendO.  prOmittO,  scribfi,  significO,  spCrO,  trSdO.  {e.)  rdmor 
est,  n5n  mC  fugit,  certus  sum,  nOn  nescius  sum,  &c.,  &c.  Also  occasion- 
ally verbs  used  in  the  sense  of  think  or  say^  as  mittO,  send  word,  and  substantives 
or  pronouns  expressing  a  thought  or  judgement. 

2176.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  neuter  pro- 
noun, or  by  sic  or  ita:  as,  illud  negfibis,  tC  dC  rC  iQdicfitfi  ifldicSvisse  ?  V, 

2,  81,  will  you  deny  this,  that  you  sate  in  Judgement  on  a  matter  that  was  already 
decided  ?  sic  accCpimus,  nUIlum  bellum  fuisse,  V,  5,  5,  we  have  been  to/d 
this,  that  there  was  not  any  war.  Sometimes  by  an  ablative  with  dC :  as,  dC  hOc 
Veni  dititur,  habere  eum  perbona  toreumata,  V.  4,  38,  about  this  man 
report  is  made  to  Verres  that  he  had  some  choice  bits  of  embossed  work. 

2177.  (i.)  Passive  verbs  of  this  class  are  commonly  used  personally  in 
the  third  person  of  the  present  system,  with  the  subject,  and  the  predicate 
noun,  if  used,  in  the  nominative :  as, 

hi  centum  pfigOs  habere  dicuntur,  4,  i,  4,  these  feople  are  said  to  have 
a  hundred  cantons.  ntUla  iam  existimantur  esse  iQdicia,  V,  a.  pr.  43 , 
there  are  thought  to  be  no  courts  of  law  any  longer.  p5n8  prope  eff  ectus 
nQntiSbStur,  Caes.  C.  i,  62,  3,  the  bridge  was  reported  to  be  well-nigh  done. 

2178.  Such  personal  passives  are  much  more  common  in  the  writers  of  Cicero*s 
day  than  in  old  Latin.  Particularly  so  arguO,  audiO.  c9gn58C0,  comperiO, 
concedO,  defends,  demOnstrO,  dicO,  ooceO,  excQsS,  exIstimO,  inveniO, 
iOdicO,  llberO,  memorO,  negO,  nQntiO,  ostendO,  postulO,  putO,  reperiO, 

,  trfidO. 

2179.  (a.)  With  the  first  or  second  person  the  personal  construction  b  rare :  as, 
quod  nOs  bene  emisse  iQdicfiti  sumus,  Att.  i,  13,  6,  that  we  are  thought  to 
have  made  a  rood  bargain,     cum  invenifire  improbissimA  ratiOne  esse 

praedfitUS,  V.  4,  3,  when  you  prove  to  have  been  robbing  most  abominably.  But 
with  videor,  seem^  the  personal  construction  is  the  rule  m  all  three  persons,  and  in 
the  poiect  system  as  well  as  the  present. 
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2i8o-2i86.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


axSo.  (3.)  In  the  perfect  system,  and  also  usually  in  the  gerundive  con- 
struction (2246),  verbs  of  this  class  are  commonly  impersonal :  as, 

trfiditum  est  Homenim  caecum  fuisse,  TD.  5,  114,  t!u  tradition  is 
that  Homer  was  blifid,    ub!  tjrrannus  est,  ib!  dicendum  est  nOllam  esse 
rem  pClbUcain,  KP.  3, 43,  wherever  there  is  an  absolute  ruler,  there  we  must  . 
maintain  there  is  no  commotewealth, 

ai8x.  (4.)  With  some  verbs  of  this  class,  the  impersonal  construction  is  preferred 
even  in  the  present  system.  Thus,  commonly  intellegitur,  it  is  understood^  as 
impersonal ;  regularly  in  classical  Latin  crCditur ;  with  a  dative  in  Cicero  and  Caesar 
dicitur,  nQntiStur.  The  impersonals  cemitur,  fertur,  memorStur,  pr5di- 
tur,  vidStur,  are  rare. 

ax 8a.  The  personal  construction  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  verbs  or  verbal 
expressions,  especially  in  poetry:  as,  colli gor,  0,A.  2,  6,  61,  I  am  inferred,  for 
coUigitur.  ndnnQlUs  mac^istratas  veniCbant  in  suspicidnem  n9s  dC- 
morati  esse,  Lentulus  in  Fam,  12,  15,  5,  t/u  magistrates  were  suspected  by  some 
of  Iiaving  delayed  »j  (1491 ). 

3x83.  With  verbs  of  thinking  and  saying  the  subject  accusative  is  some- 
times omitted. 

{a.)  Oftenest  thus  ixiC  nOs,  tS  vOs,  or  sC :  as,  stultC  ficisse  fateor,  i.  e. 
mi,  PI.  B,  1013,  /  own  Pve  acted  like  a  fool.  cOnfitCre  vCnisse,  i.  e.  ti,  RA. 
61,  confess  vou  came,  quae  imperbrentur  facere  dixiruxit,  i.  e.  s€,  2,  32,  3, 
Utey  said  they  toould  do  as  ordered  (2221),  Often  the  future  without  esse: 
as,  refrfictQrOs  carcerem  minSbantur,  i.e.  si,  L.  6,  17,  6,  they  threatened  to 
break  the  jail  open,  (jb.)  Less  frequently  an  accusative  of  is:  as,  oblitum 
crCdidi,  i.  e.  eum,  Fam.  9,  2,  i,  I  imagined  he  had  forgotten.  Such  omissions 
are  common  in  old  Latin,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  in  poetry. 

2x84.  When  the  accusative  is  not  expressed,  a  predicate  noun  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  nominative,  chiefly  in  poetry,  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom :  as, 

phasilus  ille  quem  vidCtis,  hospitis,  ait  fuisse  nflvium  celerrimus. 
Cat.  4,  I,  the  clipper  you  see  yonder,  friends,  says  she  was  once  the  fleetest  of 
the  fleet,  uxor  invicti  lovis  esse  nescis,  H.  3,  27,  73.  thou  knowest  not  thou 
art  the  bride  of  the  unconquerable  Jove.  Similarly  with  verbs  of  emotion 
(2187) :  as,  gaudent  esse  rogStae,  O.  A  A.  1,  345,  they  are  glad  to  have  been 
asked,  gaudent  perfClsi  sanguine  fr3trum,  V.  G.  2,  510,  they're  glad  t9 
have  been  imbued  with  brothers*  blood. 

Verbs  of  Accusing. 

2x85.  The  verbs  of  accusing,  arguO  and  insimulO,  take  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  like  verbs  of  saying :  as, 

civis  ROmflnds  necStOs  esse  argud,  V.  5,  140,  my  accusation  is  that  Ro- 
mans have  been  slain,  occldisse  patrem  Sex.  ROscius  arguitur,  RA.  37. 
Roscius  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  father.  insimulSre  coepirunt 
Epicratem  litterfls  pQblicfis  corriipisse,  X^.  2,  60,  they  began  to  accuse  £pi- 
crates  of  having  falsified  records  of  state. 

Verbs  of  Hoping,  Promising,  and  Threatening. 

ax86.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  with  verbs  of  hoping, 
promising,  and  threatening :  as, 
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id  sCae  ^ffectttrte  spCrSbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hopidto  carry  it  out,  pol- 
licentur  sCsS  %l  dCditfirOs,  ^,  20,  2,  /^^  volunteer  to  surrender  to  him.  Bat 
sometimes  the  present  infinitive  aJone :  see  2236. 

Verbs  of  Emotion. 

2187.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with 
verbs  of  joy,  grief,  surprise,  or  wonder :  as, 

venire  tG  m€  gaudCs,  PI.  B.  184,  thou  art  glad  I'm  come,  dolul  pScem 
repudiari.  Marc.  14, 1  felt  sorry  peace  was  rejected.  These  verbs  often  have 
the  construction  with  quod,  or  in  old  Latin  with  quia  (1851). 

ai88.  Some  of  the  commonest  of  these  verbs  are  doleO,  gaudeO,  laetor, 
miror,  &c.,  &c ;  and  from  Cicero  on,  angor,  indignor,  lQge5,  solIicitO. 

Verbs  of  Desire. 

2189.  (i.)  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  commonly  used 
with  V0I5  (mS15,  n51o),  and  cupi5,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  verb :  as, 

Catilinam  perire  volui,  Ph.  8,  15,  /wished  Catiline  to  die.  mSluit  ho- 
min€s  peccfire  quam  de6s,  V.  2,  22,  he  wanted  men  to  sin  rather  than  gods. 
te  tua  frui  yirtQte  cupimus,  Br.  331,  w^  wish  you  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
high  character. 

2x90.  (2.)  Even  when  the  subjects  denote  the  same  person,  the  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  used  with  the  innnitive  :  as, 

imori  mS  mllim,  PI.  As.  810,  mori  mC  mSlim,  T.  Eu.  66, 1  ^d  rather 
die.  mSgnufici  volO  mi  virOs  summOs  accipere,  PI.  Ps.  167, 1  ^m  going 
to  entertain  some  highborn  gentlemen  in  style.  Oftenest  when  the  infinitive 
is  esse,  vidSri,  putSri,  or  die! :  as,  cupiS  m€  esse  clCmentem,  cupi5  mC 
nSn  dissolQtum  vid€ri,  C.  i,  4,  /  7oish  to  play  the  man  of  mercy ^  and  yet  I 
do  not  wish  to  seem  over  lax.  Rarely  thus  with  df  siderO,  n5l5,  opt5,  and 
studeO,  and  in  Sallust  with  properO. 

2191.  Fortiie  perfect  active  with  these  verbs,  see  2228  *,  for  the  perfect  passive, 
2229. 

axga.  volO,  mS15,  and  cupi5  are  often  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive  of 
desire  (1707).  vol5  and  mSl5  often  have  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  particularly  in 
old  Latin  (1950). 

2193.  Verbs  of  resolvinjo:  sometimes  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
certum  offirmfire  est  viam  mS,  T.  Hec,  454,  /  am  resolved  to  hold  the  way. 
So,  from  Cicero  on,  sometimes  cSnseS,  d€cem5,  and  sentiO,  in  the  exceptional 
sense  of  volO  or  iube5,  think  it  best:  as.  velle  et  cEnsSre  eOs  ab  armis  dis- 
cCdere,  S.  /.  21,  4,  that  they  wished  and  thought  it  best  for  those  people  to  give  up 
fighting. 

2x94.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  verbs  of  demaadr 
inc::  as,  hau  postulS  equidem  mid  in  lectO  accumbere,  PI.  5^.  488,  / 
canU  expect^  not  /,  to  sprawl  upon  a  couch,  hic  postulat  si  absolvi  ?  V.  3,  138, 
does  this  man  ask  to  be  acquitted'^  Similarly  with  5r0  and  praecipiO  in  late 
writers. 
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2x95.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  found  with  suAdeS  and 
persuSdeS  in  Terence,  X«ucretius,  and  Vergil,  and  widi  precor  in  Ovid  and  late 
prose. 

Verbs  of  Accomplishing. 

aio6.  Verbs  of  accomplishing  rarely  have  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 
tSlis  oratOrCs  vidEii  facit,  qufllia  ipsi  si  vidCri  volunt,  Br.  142,  of  ddiv. 
ery,  //  makes  orators  afpear  just  as  they  wish  to  appear  themselves.  Oftenest  in 
poetry.    In  prose  usually  the  subjunctive  with  ut  (1951 ). 

Verbs  of  Teaching  and  Training. 

2x97.  The  verbs  of  teaching  and  training,  doceO  and  adsuSfaciS,  may 
take  an  accusative  of  a  substantive  and  an  infinitive  expressing  the  thing 
taught:  as, 

qulxi  etiam  tondSre  filifls  suSs  docuit,  TD,  5,  58,  why  more  than  that,  he 
actually  taught  his  own  daughters  to  shave,  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
equOs  eOdem  rexnanCre  veatfgiO  adsuCficSrunt,  4,  2,  3,  they  have  their 
horses  trained  to  stand  stock^fill  (1608).    Compare  1 169. 

Verbs  of  Bidding  and  Forbidding  and  of 
Allowing. 

2198.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  with  iubeO  and 
▼et5,  Bind  and  patior :  as, 

militSs  ex  oppidO  exire  iQssit,  2,  33,  i,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  out 
of  the  town.  pOntem  iubet  rescind!,  i,  7,  2,  he  orders  the  bridge  torn  up, 
ICx  peregrinum  vetat  in  milrum  ascendere,  DO.  2,  100,  it  is  agmnst  the 
law  for  a  foreigner  to  get  up  on  the  wall,  castra  v2L115  mflnirl  vetttit,  Caes. 
C.  I,  41,  4,  ^^  gave  orders  tliat  the  camp  should  not  be  fortified  with  a  palisade, 
vinum  ad  sC  inportSri  n5n  sinunt,  4,  2,  6,  wine  they  will  not  allow  to  he 
brought  into  their  country.  Cicero  is  the  first  to  use  vet5  thus.  Other  con- 
structions also  occur  with  these  words :  see  1708,  1950, 1953,  &c. 

aij)9.  The  person  ordered  or  forbidden  is  often  omitted,  when  stress  is  laid  on 
the  action  mereiy^  or  when  the  person  is  obvious  from  the  context :  as,  castra 
mdnire  iubet,  1.  e.  mllitSs,  2,  5,  6,  he  gives  orders  to  construct  a  camp.  iQs- 
sCrunt  pr5ntinti3re,  i.e.  tribdnOs  et  centuriOnSs,  ^,  31,  3,  they  gave  orders 
to  proclaim.  Idemquc  iUssSrunt  simulScrum  lovis  ^acere  mains,  x.e. 
CdnsulSs,  C  3, 20,  and  they  furthermore  gave  directions  to  make  a  statue  ofJupUer^ 
ct  bigger  one. 

2200.  iubeS  is  sometimes  coordinated  with  the  subjunctive,  especially  in  old 
Latin  (1708).  Sometimes  it  has  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  especially  in  resolves  of  the 
people. 

220X.  In  the  passive,  iubeO,  vet9,  and  sind  are  used  personally,  the  accusative 
of  the  person  oraered  or  forbidden  becoming  nominative :  as,  iubentur  scrlbere 
exercitum,  L.  3,  30,  3,  t/iey  are  ordered  to  raise  an  army.  Ndlani  mUrOs 
adire  vetiti,  L.  2-?,  16, 9,  the  men  of  Nola  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  walls,  hie 
accQsSre  eum  nOn  est  situs,  Best.  95,  this  man  was  not  allowed  to  accuse  him, 
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aao2.  imperO  often  has  the  accusative  with  a  lAssive  or  deponent  infinitive,  or 
with  fieri :  as,  praesentem  pectiniam  solvi  imperfivi,  Au.  2,  4,  i,  /  kave 
given  orders  for  ready  money  to  be  paid.  Rarely  with  an  active  infinitive  parallel 
with  a  psusive :  as,  eO  partem  nSvium  convenire  commeStumque  com- 
portfln  imperat,  Caes.  C  3,  42,  a,  he  orders  part  of  the  vessels  to  rendezvous  there, 
find  grain  to  be  brought.  In  the  passive,  a  personal  imperor  occurs,  like  iubeor 
(aaoi):  as,  in  lautumifls  dSdQci  ixnperantur,  V,  5,  68,  orders  are  given  for 
thorn  to  be  taken  to  the  quarries.  See  also  1950.  permitt5  has  sometimes  the 
accusative  with  the  infinittve  from  Tacitus  on,  usually  tne  subjunctive  with  ut  (1950). 

2103.  The  verbs  of  hindering,  prohibeS  and  impediS,  sometimes  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive!  as,  barbari  nostrOs  navibus  Sgredi  prohibi- 
bant,  4,  24,  X,  the  savages  undertook  to  prettent  our  people  from  disembarking. 
The  infinitive  used  with  prohibeO  is  usuall^  passive  or  deponent,  quid  est  iritur 
quod  me  impediat  ea  quae  probSbilia  mih!  videantur  sequi  ?  OfT^,  S, 
rehai  is  there  then  to  hinder  me  from  following  what  seems  to  me  to  be  probable  ?  See 
also  i960  and  1977. 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive  Accusative. 

220d.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  infinitive  alone, 
regarded  as  a  neuter  substantive,  may  be  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  in  apposition  with  the  object :  as, 

(a.)  leporem  gustSre  fSs  nOn jputant,  5,  12,  6,  tasting  hare  they  count  a 
sin,  errfire  malum  dflcimus,  Off.  i,  i^,  going  astray  we  hold  a  bad  thing, 
{b.)  ad  id  quod  Instituistl,  OrfitOrum  genera  distinguere  aetStibus,  istam 
dnigentiam  esse  accommodfitam  put5,  Br.  74, 1  think  your  accurate  schoU 
arsTiip  is  just  the  thing  for  your  prtfjected  task  —  classifying  public  speakers 
chronologically. 

2105.  The  infinitive  as  a  substantive  is  rarely  preceded  by  the  preposition  inter 
in  prose:  as,  multum  interest  inter  dare  et  accipere.  Sen.  Ben,  5,  xo,  2, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  *geve  *  and  *  take,*    In  poetry  also  by  praeter. 

2206.  In  poetry,  the  infinitive  is  used  as  a  substantive  object  with  such  verbs  as 
do,  reddO,  adimO,  perdO  :  as,  hie  verCri  perdidity  PI.  B.  158,  this  youth  has 
lost  his  sense  of  shame. 


(B.)  The  Infinitive  as  Subject. 

2207.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  in- 
finitive alone,  present  or  perfect,  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  or  as 
a  predicate  nominative :  as, 

(a.)  mendScem  memorem  esse  oportSre,  Quintil.  4,  2,  91,  that  a  liar 
should  have  a  good  memory,  {b.)  sequitur  illud,  caedem  senStiim  ifldicSsse 
centra  rem  pQblicam  esse  factam>  Mil.  12,  next  comes  this  point,  that  the 
senate  culjudged  the  homicide  an  offence  against  the  state,  (c.)  exitus  fuit  5rJ[- 
tiOnis,  sib!  nQllam  cum  his  aroicitiam  esse  posse,  4,  8,  x,  the  aid  of  the 
speech  vhis  thcU  he  could  not  have  any  friendship  wtth  these  people. 
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2208.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  (<t.)  with  impersonal 
verbs,  (^.)  with  est,  pntatur,  EabStar,  &c.,  and  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, a  genitive,  or  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  predicate. 

laog.  (a.)  Some  of  the  commonest  impersonal  verbs  are  appSret,  decet^ 
expedit,  licet,  lubet,  oportet,  praestat,  pudet,  rCfert.  Also  in  classical 
Latin,  attinet,  condiScit,  cOnstat,  dSdecet,  exsistit,  f allit,  interest,  iuvat, 
liquet,  obest,  paenitet,  patet,  pertinet,  placet,  displiCet,  prOdest,  which 
are  used  as  live  verbs  by  Lucretius  and  Sallust  alsa  Similarly  in  Plautus  and  Tevcnce 
fdrtasse. 

aaza  The  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  as  a  subject  with  verbs  other  than  the 
above  (2200):  as,  n5n  cadit  invidire  in  sapientem,  TD,  3,  21,  envy  does  not 
square  wtth  our  ideas  of  a  sage,  carSre  n5c  si&piificat,  egSre  e5  qnod 
habire  velis,  TD,  i,  88,  careo  means  not  having  what  you  would  like  to  haz^e. 

aaiz.  {b.)  Someof  the  commonest  abstracts  uiied  thus '  with  est  are  fAma,  fSs 
and  nef3s,  fidSs,  iOs,  laus,  opus,  mds,  tempus.  From  Cicero  on,  opini5  and 
prSverbium.  In  Plautus,  audScia,  cSnfidentia,  miseria,  negOtium,  sce- 
fus,  &c.  For  genitives,  see  1237.  Neuter  adiectives  are  such  as  aequum,  ini- 
quum,  c0nsent3neum,  cridibile,  incrCdibile,  manifestum,  necesse, 
p2r,  rictum,  &c.,  &c. 

aaza.  The  accusative  is  not  expressed  when  it  is  indefinite,  you,  a  man, 
a  person,  anybody,  frequently  also  when  it  is  implied  in  some  other  case  in 
the  sentence :  as, 

nOn  tam  praecISrum  est  scire  LatinC  quam  turpe  nescire,  Br.  14a 
it  is  not  so  creditable  to  be  a  Latin  scholar  as  it  is  disreputable  not  to  be.  mVtX 
inter  virtCltCs  grammatici  habSbitur  aliqua  nescire,  QuintiL  i,  8,  21,  in 
my  eyes  it  will  be  one  merit  in  a  classical  scholar  not  to  be  omniscient,  tempoii 
cCdere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  Fam.  4,  9,  2,  bowing  to  the  inevitable 
has  always  passed  as  a  mark  of  wisdom,  peccftre  licet  nCmini,  Par.  20,  no 
man  is  at  liberty  to  sin.  An  indefinite  homineni,  aliquem,  or  ti,  is  rare  :  as, 
ilia  laus  est,  liberOs  hominem  SducSre,  PI.  MG.  703,  it  is  a  crown  of  glory 
for  a  man  a  family  to  rear.  • 

3313.  (i>)  A  predicate  noun  referring  to  the  unexpressed  indefinite  sub- 
ject of  the  infinitive  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as, 

nOn  esse  cupidum  pecClnia  est,  nOn  esse  emScem  vectig^al  est,  con* 
tentum  vCrO  suis  rSbus  esse  mSximae  sunt  divitiae,  Par.  $1,  for  a  wan 
not  to  have  desires,  is  money  dawn,  not  to  be  eager  to  buy  is  an  income;  but  ta*be 
satisfied  with  what  you  have  is  the  greatest  possible  wealth.  A  plural  predicate 
is  rare :  as,  esset  Sgregium  domesticfs  esse  contentSs,  O.  22,  //  would  be 
a  grand  thing  for  people  to  be  satisfied  with  home  examples, 

22x4.  (2.)  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  implied  in  a  dative,  a 
predicate  noun  may  also  be  in  the  dative  .  as, 

mihf  neglegenti  esse  n5n  licet,  Att.  i,  iT,6,it  will  not  do  for  me  to  be 
careless.  With  a  dative  and  licet,  however,  the  predicate  is  sometimes  in  the 
accusative  :  as,  quod  si  civi  ROmSnS  licet  esse  QSditSnum,  Balb.  2^  mow 
if  a  Roman  is  allowed  to  be  a  Gaditanian.  Regularly  so,  when  the  subject  is 
mdefinite  and  not  expressed  (2212) :  as,  haec  praescripta  servantem  licet 
mSgnificS  vivere,  Off.  x,  92,  a  man  who  holds  to  these  rules  may  live  a  noble 
life. 
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2215.  The  infinitive,  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  or  accusative 
sometimes  has  a  neuter  attribute. 

Chiefly  thus  ipsum,  hOc  ipsufxi,  tdtum  h9c  :  as,  xpsum  LatlnS  loqul 
est  in  mSgn3  laude  pOnendum,  Br.  i^Oy  Just  the  mere  ability  of  talking  good 
Latin  is  to  be  accounted  highly  creditable.  Rarely  a  possessive,  meum,  tuum : 
as,  its  tuom  cOnfertS  amSre  nC  tibi  sit  probrO,  PI.  Cur.  28,  so  shape  thy 
•wooing  that  it  be  to  thee  no  shame. 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  EXCLAMATION. 

2216.  The  infinitive  alone,  or  the  accusative  Mnth  the  infinitive,  is 
sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise,  incredulity,  disapproval, 
or  lamentation :  as, 

n5n  pudEre,  T.  Ph.  233,  not  be  ashamed.  sedSre  tOtOs  diEs  in  villS, 
Att.  12,  44.  2,  sitting  round  whole  days  and  days  at  the  country  place,  at  t8 
R5mae  nOn  fore,  Att.,  ^,  20,  7,  only  to  think  you  ioon*t  be  in  Rome,  h5c 
posteris  memoriae  triditum  iri,  L.  3,  67,  i,  to  think  this  will  be  passed  dawn 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  Often  with  a  -nc,  transferred  from  the  unex- 
pressed verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends  (1503):  as,  tSne  hOc,  Acci, 
dicere,  tali  pnidentiS  praeditum,  Clu.  84,  what  ?  you  to  say  this^  Accius^  with 
your  sound  saise.  The  exclamatory  infinitive  is  chiefly  confined  to  Plautus^ 
Terence,  and  Cicero. 


THE  INFINITIVE  OF  INTIMATION. 
22x7.  This  infinitive  has  already  been  spoken  of;  see  I535-I539> 


THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

2218.  The  present  infinitive  represents  action  as  go- 
ing on,  the  perfect  as  completed,  and  the  future  as  not 
yet  begun,  at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  verb  to 
which  the  infinitive  is  attached. 

The  forms  of  the  infinitive  are  commonly  and  conveniently  called  tenses, 
though  this  designation  is  not  strictly  applicable. 

The  Present  Tense. 

22x9.  In  itself,  the  present  infinitive  denotes  action  merely  as 
goin^  on,  without  any  reference  to  time.  With  some  verbs,  however, 
which  look  to  the  future,  the  present  relates  to  action  in  the  immediate 
future.  With  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  and  saying,  it 
denotes  action  as  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  verb :  as, 
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2220-2223.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


(0.)  f acinus  est  vincire  civem  ROmSnum,  V.  ^^vjo^U  is  a  crime  t» 
put  a  Roman  in  irotis.  {b.)  audire  cupi5,  Caec,  33,  /  am  eager  to  h^ar* 
Antium  mi  recipere  cOgitO  a.  d.  v  N5n.  MSi.,  Att,  2,  9.  4.  /  am  meditat- 
i»g going  back  to  Antium  the  third  of  May,  (r.)  err2re  eOs  dicunt,  5,  41,  5, 
they  say  those  people  are  mistaken,  tempus  dixl  esse,  T.  Hec,  687, 1  said  it 
VMS  time,  dfcCs  tibi  Sicul5s  esse  amicOs  ?  K  2, 155,  will  you  say  the  Sid/" 
ians  are  friends  of  yours  t 

aaao.  The  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  memini,  recordor, 
memorifl  teneO,  and  with  some  analogous  expressions,  such  as  accCpimas, 
fertur,  &€.,  to  represent  merely  the  occurrence  of  action  really  completed, 
without  indicating  its  completion :  as, 

memini  ad  mC  tS  scrfbere,  D.  38,  /  remember  your  writing  to  me.  me- 
ministis  fieri  senfitfls  cdnsultum,  Mur.  51,  ^^w  remember  a  decree  of  the 
senate  being  passed,  sed  effo  Idem  recordor  longC  omnibus  antcferre 
DCmosthenem,  O.  23,  aiid  yet  I  remember  putting  Demosthenes  far  ahoit 
everybody  else,  banc  accSpimus  agr5s  et  nemora  peragr2re,  HR.  24,  ttv 
have  heard  of  this  goddesses  scouring  fields  and  groves,  Q.  MSximum  accC- 
pimus  facile  cSl2re,  tacSre,  Off.  i,  loS,  wr  have- heard  of  Fabitu*s  ready 
cleverness  in  keeping  dark  and  holding  his  tottgue.  But  the  perfect  is  used 
when  the  action  is  to  be  distinctly  marked  as  completed :  as,  meministis  mC 
ita  distribuisse  causam,  RA.  122,  you  remember  that  I  arranged  the  case 
thus.  Sometimes  present  and  perfect  are  united :  as,  HelenC  capere  arma 
fertur,  nee  frStrCs  Srubuisse  deOs,  Prop.  3,  14,  19  (4,  i^  19),  Helen  is  said 
to  fly  to  armSf  a$td  not  to  have  blushed  in  presence  of  her  brother  gods.  Here 
capere  relates  to  the  same  completed  action  as  the  more  exact  Crubuisse. 

aaai.  With  verbs  of  saying,  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  promising,  the 
present  infinitive  sometimes  stands  for  the  future  (2236) :  as, 

crfts  mSne  argentum  mihl  miles  dare  sC  dixit,  T.  Ph.  531,  the  soldier 
spoke  of  paying  me  the  money  early  in  the  morning.  mS  aibat  accersere, 
PI.  Ps.  1 1 18,  he  said  he* d  fetch  me  (2186).  quae  imperSrentur  facere 
dixSrunt,  2,  32,  3,  they  agreed  to  do  what  was  commanded. 

aaaa.  The  present  infinitive  dependent  on  a  past  tense  of  d6be5,  oportet, 
possum,  often  requires  the  English  perfect  infinitive  in  translation  :  as,  quia  enim 
facere  poterflmus  ?  Pis,  13,  for  what  else  could  we  have  done?  See,  however, 
1495.    ^''  ^^  infinitive  perfect,  see  2230. 


The  Perfect  Tense. 

aaa3.  (i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  sometimes  serves  as  a  comple- 
ment of  debe5,  vols,  possum,  &c.  (216S) :  as, 

tametsi  statim  vlcisse  dEbeS,  tamen  dS  meO  ifire  dCcedam.  RA,  73, 
though  I  am  entitled  to  come  off  victorious  at  once^yet  I  will  waive  my  right; 
compare  vici,  f  am  victorious^  1608.  nil  vetitum  fScisse  volet,  J.  14,  185, 
nothing  forbidden  will  he  wish  to  have  done  ;  compare  f€cl,  /  am  guilty,  uncie 
ilia  potuit  didicisse  ?  Div.  2,  51,  from  what  source  could  he  have  all  that 
information  acquired?  bellum  quod  possumus  ante  hiemem  perfEcisse, 
^  37*  19*  St  ^^'^  ^t^''  which  we  can  have  ended  up  before  winter, 
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The  Infinitive.  [2224-2229. 


2234.  (2.)  In  prohibitions,  the  perfect  active  infinitive  often  serves  as  a 
complement  of  n515  or  vol5  (2168). 

Thus,  in  old  Latin,  n5Ut5  dSvellisse,  PI.  Poen,  872.  do  not  have  had  it 
plucked.  Particularly  so  when  dependent  on  n€  velit  or  n€  vellet,  in  legal 
style :  as,  nS  quis  convinisse  sacrOrum  causfi  velit,  L.  39,  14,  8,  that  no- 
bcdy  may  presume  to  have  banded  with  others  for  the  observance  of  the  mysteries, 
BACAS  •  viR  •  NEQVis  •  ADIESE  •  VELET,  CIL.  I,  196,  7,  inscription  of  186 
B.  C,  that  no  male  should  presume  to  have  fiad  resort  to  the  Baccfiants  (765;  48). 
nC  quid  Smisse  velit  insciente  dominO,  Cato,  RR,  5, 4,  he  must  not  venture  to 
have  bought  anything  without  his  master*s  knowledge^  of  a  head  farm-steward. 

333^.  In  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  complementary  perfect  infinitive  active 
is  sometimes  dependent  on  a  verb  of  will  or  effort,  such  as  ctir5,  Iab9r5,  tendS  :  as, 
tendentCs  opScS  PClion  inposuisse  OlympO,  H.  3,  4, 51,  on  shadowy  Olym" 
pus  striving  Pelutn  to  have  pUed, 

2226.  Any  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  when  made  dependent  on 
a  verb  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking,  or  saying,  is  represented  by 
the  perfect  infinitive. 

Thus,  in  Theophrastus  scribit  ClmSnem  hospitaiem  fuisse :  ita  enim 
vilicis  imperSvisse,  ut  omnia  praebSrentur,  Off,  2,  64,  Theophrastus  says 
in  his  booh  that  Cimon  was  the  soul  of  hospitality :  he  had  directed  his  stewards 
to  furnish  everything  required ;  the  fuisse  represents  crat  or  fuit,  and  the 
imperSvisse  may  represent  imperfibat,  imperfivit,  or  perhaps  imperSve- 
rat,  of  direct  discourse.  praecO  dixisse  pi^nOntiat,  V,  2,  75,  the  crier 
proclaims  *  speaking  finished^  (1605). 

3337.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  with  fuisse  denotes  a  past  resulting 
state:  as, 

dic9  MithridSti  c5pifls  omnibus  rfbus  5mSt&s  atque  instrtlctSs 
fuisse,  urbemque  obsessam  esse,  IP.  20, 1  must  tell  you  that  Mithridate^s 
troops  were  completely  armed  and  equipped,  and  that  the  town  was  under  siege. 
Here  SmfitSs  fuisse  represents  Smfltae  erant  (1615),  and  obsessam  esse 
represents  obsidSbStur  (1595). 

3238.  (i.)  The  perfect  active  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  nOlO  or 
vols,  especially  in  poetry,  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  verb  (2189) :  as, 

banc  tS  ad  cCterfis  virtfitSs  adiEcisse  velim,  L.  30,  14,  6, 1  only  wish 
you  had  this  good  quality  added  to  the  rest. 

3339.  (2.)  vols  often  has  an  emphatic  perfect  passive  infinitive,  usually 
without  esse  (2230) ;  less  frequently  cupiS  and  rarely  nSlS :  as, 

factum  vols,  PI.  B.  495.  As.  685, 1  want  it  doner  \.  e.  I  will.  illSs  moni- 
tSs  etiam  atque  etiam  vols,  C.  2,  27,  /  Tjoafti  those  people  cautioned  over  and 
over.  Particularly  common  in  Cicero,  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust.  Also  with 
impersonal  infinitives  (1479) '  ^>  obliviscere  ilium  adversSriS  tuS  voluisse 
cSnsultum,  Att.  16,  16^,  lo^  you  must  forget  that  the  man  wanted  your  enemy 
provided  for, 
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2230-2236.]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

2230.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive  or  deponent,  commonly  without  esse*  is 
often  used  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Cicero,  by  assimilation  with  past  tenses  of  verbs 
of  propriety,  such  as  aequum  est,  convenit,  decet,  and  oportet :  as,  oOn 
Oportuit  relictfis,  T.  Hau,  247,  they  should  nH  have  betn  left,    ti  lovi  com- 

?recStain  oportuit,  PI.  Am,  yjg,  you  should  have  said  your  prayers  to  J'a»e. 
lie  perfect  active  is  less  common :  as,  cfivisse  oportuit,  PI.  Am,  944,  you  sh^eeld 
have  been  upon  your  guard.    For  void,  CupiS,  nSlS,  see  2229. 


2231.  The  perfect  infinitive  of  completed  action  is  very  common  with  such  expre 
sions  as  satis  est,  satis  habeO,  iuvat,  melius  est,  paenitet,  &c^  also  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  such  as  gaude5,  &c. :  as,  mi  quoque  iuvat  ad  finem  belli 
PQnici  pervSnisse,  L.  31,  1,  i,  /^iw  delighted  myself  to  have  reached  the  end  ^ 
the  Punic  war.  Oftentimes,  however,  in  verse,  the  use  of  the  perfect  is  often  partly 
due  to  the  metre. 


The  Future  Tense. 

2232.  The  future  infinitive  is  only  used  as  a  representative  of  the  indica- 
tive, and  not  as  a  substantive. 

2233.  For  the  future  infinitive  active  or  passive,  a  circumlocution  with 
fore  or  futQrum  esse  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive  present  or  imperfect  is 
often  used.  This  construction  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no  future 
participle  or  supine  :  as, 

spirO  fore  ut  contingat  id  nObis,  TD.  i,  82,  T  hope  we  may  be  so  fortu- 
nate, clfimSbant  fore  ut  ipsi  s8  di  ulciscerentur,  V,  4,  87,  they  cried 
ottt  that  the  gods  would  avenge  tfiemselves, 

2234.  fore  with  the  perfect  participle  of  a  passive  or  deponent,  represents  the 
future  perfect  of  direct  discourse :  as,  dCbellfitum  moz  fore  ribantur,  L.  23, 
13,  6,  they  thought  the  -war  would  soon  be  ever* 

2235.  (^O  The  future  infinitive  is  commonly  used  with  iflr5,  minor, 
polliceor,  prOmittS,  and  spSrS,  especially  when  the  leading  verb  and  the 
mfinitive  have  the  same  subject :  as, 

illrSvit  sS  nisi  vict5rem  in  castra  n5n  reversUrum,  Caes.  C  3,  87,  5. 
he  swore  he  would  not  come  back  to  camp  except  as  a  victor,  quod  sC  factdrSs 
minfibantur,  Caes.  C.  2,  13,  4,  which  they  threatened  they  would  do,  obsidSB 
datUrOs  polliciti  sunt,  4,  27,  i,  they  volunteered  to  give  hostages, 

2236.  (2.)  A  looser  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  with  the  above  verbs,  es- 
pedallv  in  old  Latin,  generally  without  a  subject  accusative.  Thus  with  iiSr5  by  Cato 
and  Plautus,  and  with  minor,  proclaim  with  threats^  by  Lucretius.  Similarly  dare 
pollicentur,  6, 9,  7,  they  offer  to  give,  rCliquOs  dCterrSri  spSrSns,  Caes.  C  3, 8, 
y»hoping  that  the  rest  were  scared.  8p6r5  nostram  amicitiam  nOn  eg^6re  tes- 
tlbus,  Fam,  2,  2, 1  trust  our  friendship  needs  no  witnesses.  As  possum  has  no 
future  infinitive,  the  present  of  this  verb  is  necessarily  used :  as,  t5tlu8  Oalliae  sCsS 
potiri  posse  spirant,  x,  3,  S,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  control  of  the  whole 
of  Gaul. 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2237-2241, 


THE  GERUNDIVE  AND  GERUND. 

2237.  The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective  (899).  The  ger- 
und is  a  neuter  verbal  substantive,  used  only  in  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  singular.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  express,  in 
a  noun  form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  the  verb. 

2238.  Gerundives  and  gerunds,  like  the  Enelish  verbal  in  -ingy 
were  originally  neither  active  nor  passive  (288),  but  might  stand  for 
either  an  active  or  a  passive.  In  time  a  prevailing  passive  meaning 
grew  up  in  the  gerundive,  and  a  prevailing  active  meaning  in  the 
gerund. 

A  gerund  may  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb;  but  for  the 
gerund  of  verbs  of  transitive  use,  see  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265. 

2239.  Both  gerundives  and  gerunds  are  modified  like  verbs,  by  adverbs, 
not  by  adjectives. 

(i.)  The  Gerundive  Construction. 

2240.  The   gerundive    expresses,    in   an    adjective 

form,  the  uncompleted  action  of  a   verb  of  transitive 

use  exerted  on  a  substantive  object,  the  substantive 

standing  in  the  case  required  by  the  context,  and  the 

gerundive  agreeing  with  it. 

In  this  construction,  which  is  called  the  gerundive  construction^ 
the  substantive  and  gerundive  blend  together  in  sense  like  the  parts  of 
a  compound. 

male  gerendO  negStiS  in  aere  aliSnS  vacillant,  C.  2,  21,  mvintrto  had 
business-managing  they  are  staggering  under  debts,  studium  agri  colendl, 
CM.  59,  the  occupation  of  land-tilling,  vir  regendae  r€i  pUblicae  scientis- 
simus,  DO.  I,  214,  rt  man  of  great  experience  in  state-managing, 

(2.)  The  Gerund. 

2241.  The  gerund  expresses,  in  a  substantive  form, 
the  uncompleted  action  of  a  verb  which  has  no  direct 
object. 

ars  Vivendi,  Fin.  r,  42,  the  art  of  living.  n6n  est  locus  ad  tergiver- 
sandum,  Att.  7,  i,  4,  Uis  no  time  for  shill-T-shall-I-ing.  sum  dCfessus  quae- 
ritandS,  PI.  Am,  1014,  /  ^m  all  worn  out  with  hunting.  sS.  experiend5 
didicisse,  Ta.  i,  11,  he  had  learned  by  experience. 
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2242-2244-]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 

2242.  Gerunds  of  verbs  of  transitive  use  are  exceptionally  found 
with  a  substantive  object  (2255,  2259,  2265),  and  re^larly  with 
neuter  pronouns  and  neuter  plural  adjectives  to  avoid  ambiguity 
(1106). 

agendi  aliquid  discendique  causS,  Fin.  c,  ^,for  the  sake  of  doing  or 
Uarning  something,  f aciendi  aliquid  vol  nOn  faciendi  vSra  ratio,  Plin.  Ep, 
6,  27,  4,  the  true  ground  for  doing  or  not  doing  a  thing,  artem  sS  trSdere 
v€ra  ac  falsa  diiUdicandi,  DO.  2,  157,  that  he  passed  along  the  art  of  dis- 
tingnishing  between  the  true  and  the  false,  regendi  cQncta  onus,  Ta.  i,  il, 
the  burden  of  governing  the  world. 

Cases  of  Gerunds  and  Gerundives. 
Nominative. 

2243.  The  nominative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  sum,  denotes  action  which  is  to 
be  done. 

The  combination  acquires  the  meaning  of  obligation  or  propriety,  and 
this  meaning  also  passes  over  to  the  accusative  with  esse.  The  person  who 
has  the  action  to  do  is  put  in  the  dative  of  the  possessor  (1215).  Instead 
of  the  dative,  the  ablative  with  ab  is  sometimes  used,  particularly  where  the 
dative  would  be  ambiguous. 

tibi  haec  cQra  suscipienda  est,  K.  4,  69,  the  undertaking  of  this  care  ex- 
ists for  you,  i.e.  you  must  undertake  this  charge.  Caesari  omnia  fln5  tem- 
pore erant  agenda :  v6xillum  prOpOnendum,  signum  tuba  dandum,  ab 
opere  revocandl  militCs,  aciSs  instruenda,  mllitSs  cohortandi,  signum 
dandum,  2,  20,  it  for  Caesar  there  was  everything  to  be  dotie  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  the  standard  to  be  raised^  bugle  call  given,  soldiers  summoned  in  from 
their  work t  line  of  battle  to  be  formed^  soldiers  harangued^  signal  given  for  en- 
gagement, quaerenda  pecQnia  primum  est ;  virtHs  post  nummOs,  H.  E. 
I,  I,  53,  there  is  money-making  to  be  the  first  aim :  character  second  to  dollars. 
adeundus  mihl  illic  est  hom5,  PI.  H.  1298,  /  must  draw  near  this  fellow. 
Caesar  statuit  sibi  RhCnum  esse  tr&nseundum,  4,  16,  i,  Caesar  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  cross  the  Rhine,  ego  istum  iuvenem  domi  tenen- 
dum cSnseS,  L.  2I,  3,  6,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  young  man  ought  to  be  kept 
at  home.  Si  ego  &  m6  referendam  grfitiam  n5n  putem  ?  Plane.  78,  should 
I  not  think  that  I  ought  to  show  my  gratitude  to  him  f  quid  S  mC  amplius 
dicendum  put&tis  ?     V.  3,  60,  what  more  do  you  think  that  I  need  say  ? 

2944.  fruendus,  fungendus,  potiundus,  Utendus,  vSscendus,  are  also 
used  in  this  construction,  chiefly  in  the  oblique  cases;  in  the  nominative 
the  impersonal  construction  (2246)  is  usual.  These  verbs  sometimes  have  a 
transitive  use  in  old  Latin  (1380). 

nOn  paranda  nObis  sOlum  ea,  sed  fnienda  etiam  est,  Fin.  i,  3,  that 
is  a  thing  which  we  must  not  only  obtain^  but  enjoy  as  well,  of  wisdom,  nee 
tamen  est  potiunda  tibi,  O.  9,  754,  she  is  not  to  be  won  by  thee.  Ejcamples 
of  the  oblique  cases  in  this  use  are  cited  below. 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2245-2249. 


3345.  habeO  with  the  gerundive,  as  an  equivalent  of  est  mihl,  est  tibi, 
Slz,  (2243),  ^^  sometimes  found,  chiefly  in  late  writers  and  particularly  in 
'7acitus:  as, 

xnultiE  habent  in  praediis,  quibus  frOmentum  aut  vinum  aliudve 
<iuid  dSsit,  inportandum,  Varro,  RR,  i,  i6,  2,  tnany  on  whose  estates  corn  or 
'tvine  or  something  else  is  lacking^  have  to  bring  it  in.  multusn  interest 
utnimne  dS  furtS  dicendum  habeas  an  d6  civibus  trucfdStis,  Ta.  Z>.  37, 
it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  you  have  to  speak  about  a  theft  or  about  the 
murder  0/ Romans,  si  nunc  piimum  statuendum  hab6r6mus,  Ta.  14,  44, 
if  we  had  to  decide  the  paint  toniayfor  the  first  time, 

2246.  The  neuter  of  verbs  of  intransitive  use  takes  the  imper- 
sonal construction  with  est.  Verbs  ordinarily  transitive  also  take 
the  impersonal  construction  when  used  without  an  object. 

nunc  est  bibendum,  H.  i,  37,  i,  now  drinking  exists^  i.e.  ficwwe  must  drink, 
inambulandumst,  PI.  As.  682, 1  must  be  moving  on.  ego  amplius  delibe- 
randum cCnseO,  T.  Ph,  457,  /  opine  there  must  be  more  pondering,  linguae 
moderandumst  mih!,  PI.  Cu,  486,  /  must  check  my  tongue,  omne  animal 
cOnfitendum  est  esse  mortSle,  DN.  3,  32,  //  must  be  admitted  thai  every 
living  thing  is  destined  to  die.  n6m5  umquam  sapiens  pr5dit5ri  crSden- 
dum  put&vit,  V.  i,  38,  n^  wise  man  ever  held  that  a  traitor  was  to  be  trusted, 

2247.  The  impersonal  construction  with  an  object  in  the  accusative,  is 
old-fashioned  and  rare. 

canCs  pauc5s  habendum,  Varro,  RR,  1,21,  one  should  keep  but  few  dogs, 
aetern3s  quoniam  poenSs  in  morte  tlmendumst,  Lucr.  i,  iw^  since  pun- 
ishment eterne  they  have  in  death  to  fear.  This  construction  occurs  oftenest 
in  Lucretius  and  Varro ;  once  in  Plautus,  a  few  times  in  Cicero  for  special 
reasons,  and  here  and  there  in  later  writers.    Not  in  Caesar  or  Horace. 

2248.  The  gerundive  soAetimes  acquires,  in  itself,  the  meaning  of 
obligation  or  propriety,  which  it  properly  has  only  when  combined 
with  sum,  and  becomes  a  mere  adjective,  used  in  any  case. 

f5rma  ezpetendfi  HberSlem  virginem,  PI.  Per.  521,  afreeborn  maid  of 
shape  delectable,  L>.  Brtit5,  principe  hQius  mSzimC  cGnservandi  genens 
et  nOminis,  Ph.  3,  1 1,  Brutus^  the  first  of  this  most  highly  cherished  house  and 
name,  huic  timend5  hosti  obvius  fui,  L.  21,  41,  4, 1  met  this  dreadful  foe, 
AthSn3s,  multa  visenda  habentis,  L.  45, 27, 1 1,  Athens^  which  contains  many 
sights  worth  a  visit, 

2249.  The  attributive  gerundive  (234S),  particularly  with  a  negative, 
in-  privative,  or  vix,  may  denote  possibility,  like  the  verbal  in  -bills:  as, 

labSrSs  n5n  fugiendOs,  Fin.  2,  1 18,  inevitable  labours,  Polybius,  haud- 
qu&quand  spemendus  auctor,  L.  30,  45,  5,  Polybius^  an  authority  by  no 
means  despicable,  infandum,  rSgina,  iubSs  renovSre  dol5rem,  V.  2,  3,  thou 
bidst  mctqueen^  rehearse  that  woe  unspeakable,  vix  erat  crSdendum,  5,  28,  I, 
//  was  hardly  credible,  praedic&bile  aliquid  et  gl5riandum  ac  prae  sC 
ferendum,  TD,  5,  49,  something  laudable  and  vauntable  and  displaycUtU  as 
well. 
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2250-2252.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


Accusative. 

2250.  (i.)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is 
used  with  locd  and  conducG,  with  suscipiG,  habe5»  and 
cQr5,  and  with  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning. 

With  the  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning  (such  as  dO,  tr&dO,  committO,  at- 
tribuO,  dividO,  relinqud,  permittO,  dCnotS),  the  emphasis  often  gravitates 
towards  the  substantive,  and  the  gerundive,  as  an  explanatory  appendage, 
acquires  the  meaning  of  purpose.  So  in  Plautus  with  the  verbs  of  askiog 
(rogO  and  petO). 

{a,)  caedundum  condQzi  ego  ilium : :  turn  optumumst  locSs  efferen- 
dum,  V\.  Aid.  567, 1  efigaged  htm  for  killing:  :  tfunyou  *d  better  contract  /or 
hisfufural  (1709).'  signum  conlocandum  cOnsul€s  loc3verunt.  Cat.  3,  20, 
the  cotisuls  let  out  the  erecting  of  the  stattu.  redSmptor  qui  columnam  ulam 
condUxerat  faciendam,  Div,  2, 47,  the  contractor  who  had  undertaken  the  mak- 
ing of  that  pillar,  vellem  auscSpissCs  iuvenem  regendum,  Att.  10,  6,  2,  / 
wish  you  had  undertaken  training  the  young  man.  aedeiii  habuit  tuendam, 
F.  1, 130,  he  had  the  looking  after  the  temple,  agrum  d6  nostr5  patre  colen- 
duxn  hab€bat,  T.  Fh.  364,  he  had  the  tilling  of  a  farm  from  myfatlier. 

{b.)  COIRAVIT-  BASILICAM  •  CALECANDAM,  CIL.  I,  1166,  he  superintended 
the  town  hall  plastering.  p5ntem  faciendum  cUrat,  i,  13,  i,he  attends  to  a 
bridges  being  made,  i.  e.  has  it  made.  c5nsulibu8  senStus  rem  pQblicam 
defendendam  dedit.  Ph.  8,  15,  the  senate  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  state  to 
the  consuls,  agr5s  plCbi  colendSs  dedit,  /iP.  3,  16,  he  gave  lands  to  the 
common  people  to  till.  Antigonus  Eumenem  proplnauis  sepeliendum 
trfididit,  N.  18,  13,  4,  Antigoftus  delivered  Eumenes  to  his  kinsfolk  to  be  buried, 
attribuit  nCs  trucidandOs,  C  4,  13,  us  he  handed  otter  to  be  slaughtered. 
sauciSs  militCs  cOrandOs  dividit  patribus,  L.  2,  47,  12,  he  apportioned  the 
wounded  soldiers  among  the  senators  to  cure,  haec  porcis  comedenda 
relinquCs,  H.  E.  i,  7, 19,  you  7/  leave  them  to  the  pigs  to  eat.  civis  ROmfinOs 
trucidandOs  dCnot&vit,  IP.  7,  he  specified  Romans  for  slaughter. 

(c.)  quae  tltenda  v&sa  semper  vicini  rogant,  PI.  Aul.  96,  traps  that 
the  neighbours  are  always  asking  the  use  of  artoptam  ex  prozumO  Qten- 
dam  petO,  PI.  Aul.  400,  /  'm  going  for  the  use  of  a  breadpanfrom  next  door. 

3351.  When  such  a  verb  is  passive,  the  accusative  becomes  nominative. 

simulficrum  D!Snae  tollendum  locltur,  V.  4,  76,  the  moving  of  the 
statue  of  Diana  is  let  out.  dilaceranda  feiis  dabor  Slitibusque  praeda. 
Cat.  64,  1 52,  /  shall  be  given  a  prey  for  beasts  and  birds  to  tear.  trSditique 
fetiaiibtts  Caudium  dtlcendi,  L.  9, 10,  2,  and  they  were  delivered  to  the  fetials 
to  be  taken  to  Caudium. 

2252.  (2.)  The  accusative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  used  with  a  preposition,  usually  ad.  If  the  verb  is 
of  transitive  use,  the  gerundive  is  proper,  not  the  gerund  (2240). 

This  construction  is  used  with  verbs  (including  verbs  of  hindering),  with 
substantives  generally  to  denote  purpose,  and  with  adjectives  which  have  the 
meaning  of  capable^  fU^  easy^  useful^  &c..  &c. 
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Tlie  Gerundive  and  Gerund.   [2253-2255. 


(a.)  hie  in  noxiSst,  ille  ad  dicendam  causam  adest,  T.  Ph,  266,  when 
A  *s  in  iroubUy  B  turns  up  to  make  excuses  for  him,  ad  pScem  petendaxn  ad 
Hannibalem  v€nit,  L.  21,  13,  i,  //^  m  come  to  Hannibal  to  sue  for  peace,  ad 
eas  r6s  cdnficiendas  Orgetorix  dCligitur.  i,  3,  3,  Orgetorix  is  chosen  to  do 
this,  dant  sS  ad  ludendum,  Fin.  5,  42,  they  devote  themselves  to  playing, 
pal0s  ROmanSs  ad  insequenduxn  tard&bat,  7, 26,  2,  a  morass  hindered  the 
Romam  from  pursuit,  ut  peditCs  ad  transeundum  ixnpedirentur,  Caes.  C. 
1, 62,  2,  so  that  the  infantry  were  /tampered  in  crossing,  {b.)  causa  ad  obidr- 
gandum,  T.  Andr.  150,  a  reason  for  finding  fault,  spatium  sQmamus  ad 
cSgitanduxn,  Fin.  4,  i,  let  ns  take  time  for  thought,  alter  occ&si5nem  sibi 
ad  occupandam  Asiam  oblStam  esse  arbitr&tur,  IP.  4,  the  other  thinks  a 
cJmnce  is  given  him  for  seizing  all  Asia,  {c.)  homo  n9n  aptissimus  ad 
iocandum,  Dl^.  2,  46,  a  man  not  very  well  fitted  to  be  a  joker,  nimis 
doctus  illest  ad  male  faciendum,  PI.  E.  378,  too  well  the  fellow  *j  trained  at 
playing  tricks.  QtCbSltur  eO  cib5  qui  esset  facillimus  ad  concoquendum» 
Fin,  2,  64,  fie  made  use  of  the  sort  of  food  which  was  easiest  to  digest, 

2253.  Other  prepositions  are  sometimes  used:  as,  inter,  in  old  Latin, 
Livy,  and  later  writers ;  ob,  once  in  Ennius,  rarely  in  Cicero  and  Sallust ;  in 
and  ante,  very  rarely,  but  even  in  the  classical  period;  circa,  propter,  and 
super,  late  and  very  rare. 

mOr6s  sS  inter  ICidendum  dCtegunt,  Quintil.  1,3,  12,  character  discovers 
itself  during  play,  ob  rem  iQdicandam  pecliniam  accipere,  V,  2,  78,  to 
tcUte  money  for  passing  judgement  on  a  case. 

Dative. 

2254.  The  dative  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
with  adjectives,  verbs,  and  phrases  of  ability,  attention,  and 
adaptation,  with  titles  of  office,  and  with  comiti^,  election. 

This  construction  is  not  very  common  in  classical  Latin,  where  few  verbs 
and  substantives  take  it  instead  of  the  usual  ad  and  the  accusative  (2252). 
In  old  Latin,  it  is  also  joined  to  adjectives  and  participles ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
thus  used  only  with  accommodStus,  in  Caesar  only  with  pSr.  From  Livy 
on,  the  construction  becomes  a  very  favourite  one. 

talis  iactandis  tuae  sunt  cOnsu€tae  manQs,  PL  Vid,  y^your  hands  an 
used  to  throwing  dice,  optumum  operi  faciundO,  PI.  R.  757,  most  suitable  for 
carrying  on  his  trade,  praeesse  agrO  colendS,  RA.  50,  to  superintend  farm 
managing,  cum  diCs  vSnisset  rogatiOni  ferendae,  Alt.  i,  14,  5,  when  the 
cUiy  came  for  proposing  the  bill,  hibemis  oppQgnandls  hunc  esse  dictum 
diem,  5,  27,  5,  that  this  was  the  day  set  for  attacking  the  winter  quarters. 
consul  piacandis  dis  habendOque  dilScttl  dat  operam,  L.  22,  2,  i,  tlte  cott^ 
sul  devotes  himself  to  propitiating  the  gods  and  raising  troops.  DCmosthenCs 
ctirator  mtiris  reficiendis  fuit,  OG.  19,  Demosthenes  was  commissioner  for 
repairing  the  walls,  iiivirl  r€i  pQblicae  cOnstituendae,  L.  Epit,  120,  a 
commission  of  three  for  reorganizing  the  state,  comitia  collSgae  subrogandO 
habuit,  L.  2,  8,  3,  he  held  an  election  for  appointing  a  colleague, 

2255.  In  the  dative,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusative  is  found 
two  or  three  times  in  Plautus. 
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2256-2259]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


3256.  Late  writers  sometimes  use  the  dative  of  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion instead  of  a  final  clause  (1961) :  as, 

subdQcit  ex  aciS  legi5nem  faciendis  castris,  Ta.  2,  21,  hi  itnthdraws  a 
legion  from  theJUldto  build  a  camp,  nidum  moUibus  plQmis  cOnstemunt 
tepSfaciendis  Ovis,  simul  nS  dtlnis  sit  infantibus  pullis,  Plin.  NH,  10,92; 
they  line  the  nest  with  soft  feathers  to  warm  tlie  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from 
being  uncomfortable  to  their  young  brood. 

2257.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  used  chiefly  by  old  and  late  writers, 
and  is  confined  in  the  best  prose  to  a  few  special  phrases. 

OsculandO  meliust  pausam  fieri,  PI.  R,  1205.  'tis  better  that  a  stop  he pai 
to  kissing,  tC  nee  solvendO  eras,  Ph,  2,  ^^you  were  neither  solvent,  sc  •  arf, 
i.  e.  scribendO  arfu6runt,  CIL.  1, 196,  2,  there  were  present  when  the  document 
was  put  in  writing,  quod  scribendO  adfuistl,  Fam.  15,  6,  2,  because  you 
were  present  at  the  writing. 


Genitive, 

'•    2258.  (i.)  The  genitive   of  the  gerundive  construction   or 
gerund  is  used  with  substantives  or  adjectives. 

(a.)  tacendl  tempus  est,  PI.  Poen.  741,  it  *s  time  to  be  still.  spCs 
potiundl  oppidi,  2,  7,  2,  the  hope  of  overpori/ering  the  town  (2244).  summa 
difficultSs  nSvigandl,  ^,  12,  5,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  sailing,  proeli!  com- 
mittendi  slgnum  dedit,  2,  zi^  "^^  he  gave  the  sigtuil  for  beginning  the  battle. 
ezemplO  eOrum  clid€s  f uit  ut  Mfirsi  mitterent  OrStOrCs  pScis  petendae, 
L.  9,  -45,  x8,  their  downfall  was  a  warning  to  the  Marsians  to  send  envoys  to 
sue  for  peace,  sive  n3v68  dCiciendi  operis  essent  missae,  4,  17,  lo^  or  if 
vessels  for  breaking  down  the  works  had  been  sent.  Particularly  with  causS, 
gratia,  or  rarely  ergO  (1257),  to  denote  purpose:  as,  frQmentandi  causa, 
4,  12,  It  for  foraging,  vitandae  suspiciOnis  causa,  C.  i,  lo,  to  avoid  sus- 
picion. mUneris  fungendi  gratia,  RP.  i,  zy^for  the  sake  of  doing  onis  duty. 
illiusce  sacri  coercendi  ergO,  C^Xo^RR.  139,  because  0/ thinning  out  yon 
hallowed  grove. 

(b.)  quam  cupida  eram  htic  redeundi,  T.  Hec.  91,  how  eager  I  was  to 
return  here,  homine  peritO  dCfiniendi,  Off.  3,  60,  a  man  accomplished  in 
dratoing  distinctions,  perpessus  est  omnia  potius  quam  cOnsciOs 
deiendae  tyrannidis  indicaret,  TD.  2,  52,  he  stood  out  against  the  worst 
sooner  than  betray  his  confederates  in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.  insu€tU8 
navigandi,  5,  6,  3,  unused  to-  sailing.  studiOsus  audiendi,  N.  15,  3,  2,  an 
eager  listener,  nescia  tolerandi,  Ta.  3,  i,  ignorant  what  patience  was. 
nandi  pavidus,  Ta.  H.  5,  14,  afraid  to  swim.  With  adjectives,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  gerund  not  in 
Plautus.  Terence  has  the  gerund  with  cupidus,  Cato  with  studiOsus.  The 
construction  is  of  slow  growth  before  Tacitus,  who  greatly  developed  it. 

.  2259.  In  the  genitive,  a  transitive  gerund  with  an  object  in  the  accusa* 
tive  is  rare ;  ordinarily  the  gerundive  is  used  (2240). 
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The  Gerundive  and  Gerund.  [2260-2264. 


te  defrQdandi  causS,  PI.  Men.  G^-j^for  the  purpose  of  cheating  you.  cupi- 
dus  t6  audiendi,  DO,  2,  16,  eager  to  hear  you.  summa  6l(idendi  occSlsiOst 
mihi  nunc  senSs,  T.  Ph.  885,  /  ^ve  now  a  splendid  chance  the  graybeards 
e>f  eluding,  tA  8ui  liberandi  (2260)  atque  ulciscendl  ROmSnSs  occS- 
siSnem  dimittant,  5,  38,  2,  tliat  they  should  not  let  slip  the  chance  of  freeing 
tAemselves  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  Hontans.  signuxn  coUigendi  vSsa 
dedit,  L.  24,  16,  14,  he  gave  the  signal  to  pack  tfuir  things, 

aa6o.  nostii,  vostri  (or  vestri),  and  sui,  being  singular  in  form  (649) 
liave  often  a  singular  gerundive. 

n9n  tarn  sui  cOnservandi  quam  tu5rum  c5nsili5nim  reprimend5rum 
causa  profUgirunt,  C.  i,  /» they  Jledy  not  so  much  to  protect  themselves  as  to 
crush  your  plans.  vSnisse  tempus  ulciscendi  sui,  Sest.  28,  that  the  time  was 
come  for  them  to  revenge  themselves,  vestri  adhortandi  caus2>  L.  21,  41,  i, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  you. 

aa6z.  This  gerundive,  being  mistaken  for  a  gerund,  is  occasionally  used 
with  a  real  plural,  rarely  with  a  singular.  This  use  is  found  in  old  Latin, 
Lucretius,  Varro,  and  here  and  there  in  Cicero,  as  well  as  in  late  Latin. 

nOminandi  istOrum  tib!  erit  cOpia,  PI.  Cap.  852,  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  name  them.  poenSruxn  solvendi  tempus,  Lucr.  5,  1225,  the  time  of  pay- 
ing penalties.  exempIOrum  6ligendi  potestfis,  Inv.  2,  q,  a  chance  of  picking 
out  examples.  Itlcis  tuendi  cGpiam,  PI.  Cap.  1008,  a  chance  to  look  upon  the 
light. 

2262.  (2.)  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  is  used 
predicatively  with  sum. 

rSgium  imperium,  quod  initio  cSnservandae  libertStis  fuerat,  S.  C. 
6,  7,  the  authority  of  the  king^  which  had  originally  served  to  uphold  freedom. 
cetera  in  xii  minuend!  sQmptQs  sunt  IfimentStiOnisque  fUnebris,  Leg.  2, 
59,  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Twelve  Tctbles  are  conducive  to  the  abating  of 
extravagance  and  keening  at  funerals,  concordiam  Ordinum,  quam  dis- 
solvendae  tribOniciac  potestfitis  rentur  esse,  L.  5,  3,  5,  the  union  of  the 
classes^  which  tJiey  believe  serves  to  break  daion  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  This 
use  is  not  common.  It  is  found  rarely  in  Sallust  and  Cicero;  chiefly  in 
Livy. 

3363.  The  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction,  without  a  substantive 
or  adjective  (2258)  or  the  verb  sum  (2262),  is  occasionally  used  to  denote 
purpose :  as, 

quae  ille  c6pit  ICgum  ac  libert&tis  subvortundae,  S.  Fr.  Phil.  10, 
which  he  began  in  order  to  OTxrthrow  freedom  and  the  laws^  of  civil  war. 
Cinum  vinciri  iubet.magis  psurpandi  iQrisquam  quiatlnius  culpa  foret, 
Ta.  H.  4,  25,  he  ordered  one  into  irons ^  more  to  vindicate  his  authority  than  be- 
cause  an  individual  was  to  blame.  This  use  occurs  very  rarely  in  Sallust, 
chiefly  in  Tacitus  and  late  Latin.    Once  in  Terence  with  the  gerund. 

aa6^.  Tacitus  has  the  genitive  of  the  gerundive  construction  two  or  three  times 
with  a  judicial  verb  (1280)  to  denote  the  charge :  as,  occupandae  r£i  pQblicae 
argui  nOn  poterant,  Ta.  6,  10,  they  could  not  be  charged  with  an  attempt  on  the 
throne, 
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2265-2267.]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


Ablative. 

2265.  In  the  ablative  a  transitive  gerund  with  a  substantive  object  is  not 

uncommon. 

fratrem  laudandS,  />^.  i,  i»  in  quoting  your  brother,  lar^S  partiendS 
praedam,  L.  21,  5,  5,  ^  tf  lavish  distribution  of  the  spoil.  This  use  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  Livy. 

2266.  (i.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  denotes  means,  less  often  cause,  rarely  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances, or  time,  or  respect. 

Means :  Caesar  dand5  sublevand5  ignOscundO,  CatO  nihil  larriundO 
glOriam  adeptus  est,  S.  C.  ^4,  3,  Caesar  gained  reputation  by  giving,  helpings 
and  pardoning,  Cato  by  lavisning  no  gifts,  opprimi  sustentandO  ac  prOlI- 
tandS  nfillO  pact5  potest,  C.  4, 6,  it  cannot  be  crushed  ly  patience  and  procras- 
tination. Livy  has  this  ablative  with  the  adjective  contentus  (1377) :  nee 
iam  possidendis  pQblicis  agris  contentOs  esse,  6,  14,  11,  that  they  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  occupation  0/ the  public  lands.  Cause :  aggenindi 
curvoxn  aqui,  PI.  Cas.  124,  bowed  with  water  carrying.  flendO  tnreiduli 
rubent  ocelli,  Cat.  3,  18,  with  weeping  red  and  swollen  are  her  eyne.  Manner 
and  circumstances:  rare  in  old  Latin:  not  in  Caesar  or  Cicero:  bellum 
ambulandO  cOnfScCrunt,  Caelius  in  Fam,  8,  1$,  i,  they  strolled  through  the 
war.  senex  vincendS  factus,  L.  30,  28,  5,  maturing  in  victories.  Time : 
cum  plausum  me9  nOmine  recitandO  dedissent,  Att.  4,  i,  6,  when  they  had 
applauded  on  the  reading  0/ my  name,  partibus  dividendis  ipsi  regiO  CvCnit, 
L.  25.  30,  6,  at  the  distribution,  the  district  fell  to  him.  Respect :  Latini 
loquendO  cuivis  erat  p&r,  Br.  128,  in  his  use  of  Latin  he  was  a  match  for 
anybody. 

2267.  (2.)  The  ablative  of  the  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  is  also  accompanied  by  a  preposition,  ab,  dS,  in,  or 
ex  ;  rarely  by  pr5. 

nullum  tempus  ill!  umquam  vac&bat  aut  a  scribendO  aut  S  cGgi- 
tand5,  Br.  272,  ne  never  had  any  time  free  from  writing  or  from  thinking. 
quod  verbum  ductum  est  S  nimis  intuendO  fOrtQnam  alteiius,  TD,  3, 
20,  a  word  which  is  derived  from  *^  looking  too  closely  at*  another^ s  prosperity,  of 
the  word  invidia.  consilium  illud  d€  occlQdendis  aedibus,  T.  Eu.'^%^ 
that  idea  about  barring  uf  the  house,  nihil  d6  causS  discendfi  praecipiunt, 
DO.  2, 100,  they  give  no  instruction  about  studying  up  a  case,  vostra  OrSttO  in 
rC  incipiundfi,  T.  Ph.  22^  your  remarks  when  we  started  in  with  this  affair. 
AfricSni  in  r6  gerundS  celeritatem,  V.  5,  25,  Africanus^s  swiftness  in  exe- 
cution, vix  ex  gratuland5  6min6bam,  PI.  Cap.  504,  /  barely  got  my  head 
above  their  congratulations,  quae  virtGs  ex  pr5vidend0  est  appeliata 
prOdentia,  Leg.  i,  60,  a  virtue  which  from  ^foreseeing*  is  called  foresight. 
pro  liberanda  amlcfi,  PI.  Per.  426,  for  setting  free  a  lemon.  prO  ope  fe- 
renda,  L.  23,  28, 11,  instead  of  going  to  the  rescue*  In  this  use  ab  is  not  found 
in  Plautus  or  Terence,  nor  dS  in  Plautus,  nor  prO  in  Terence,  cum  is  found 
in  Quintilian,  super  once  in  Horace,  then  in  Tacitus,  sine  once  in  Varro.. 
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The  Supine.  [2268-2272. 


aa68.  With  a  comparative  expression,  the  ablative  of  the  genuidive  is  found 
once:  nQllum  officium  referenda  gr3tia  magis  necessilrium  est,  Qf.  i, 
47,  no  obligation  is  more  binding  than  the  returning  of  a  favour.  The  geruncUve 
construction  in  the  ablative  of  separation  (1302)  is  lound  rarely  in  Livy  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  Livy  has  also  the  gerund:  as,  Verminam  absistere  sequendO 
CoCgit,  L.  29,  33,  8,  he  forced  Vermina  to  abandon  his  pursuit. 


THE   SUPINE. 

2260.  The  supine  is  a  verbal  substantive.  The  form  in  -mn  is  an 
accusative.  The  form  in  -II  is  used  sometimes  as  a  dative,  sometimes 
as  an  ablative. 

The  Supine  in  -um. 

2270.  The  supine  in  -um  denotes  purpose  with  verbs  of 
motion  (11 66):  as, 

abilt  piscatum,  PI.  R.  898,  he  *s  gone  a  fishing,  neu  nocttt  ircm  obam- 
bulStum,  PI.  Tri.  ^\^  not  to  go  a  prowling  by  night.  Iegi5ne  OnS  frQmen- 
tStum  missS,  4,  32,  i,  one  legion  being  sent  a  foraging,  sessum  it  praetor, 
^^'  3>  74»  ^f^^  praetor  is  going  to  take  his  seat,  spect&tum  veniunt,  veniunt 
spectentur  ut  ipsae,  6.  A  A,  i,  99,  they  come  to  see  and  eke  for  to  be  seen. 
This  use  is  very  common  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  less  common  in  Cicero  and 
Caesar.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  Sallust  and  particularly  in  Uvy ; 
sporadically  in  the  Augustan  poets.  In  late  prose  it  is  almost  confined  to 
archaistic  writing.  In  classical  Latin,  purpose  is  more  commonly  expressed 
b]^  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  a  gerundive  or  gerund 
with  ad  or  causfi.    See  also  2164. 

3271.  The  most  common  supines  in  -um  are  cubitum,  dormitum,  Crep- 
tum,  frQmentatum,  grSltuiatum,  nQntiStum,  oppUgnatum,  5ratum,  pSs- 
tum,  perditum,  petitum,  saint&tum,  sessum,  suppUcStum.  Thev  are 
found  chiefly  with  e5  and  veni5.  ntlptum  is  also  common  with  d9»  couoc^ 
&c. 

237a.  The  supine  in  -um  may  be  followed  by  the  same  construction  as  its 
verb:  as, 

{a.)  Accusative :  deOs  salQtStum  atque  uzOrem  mode  intrO  devortor 
domum,  PI.  St.  534,  /  7/  fust  tum  in  honie  to  greet  my  gods  and  my  wife. 
iSgatOs  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rog&tum  auxilium,  i,  11,  2,  they  send  envoys 
to  Caesar  to  beg  aid.  opptlgnStum  patriam  nostram  veniunt,  L.  21,  41,  13, 
they  come  to  assail  our  country.  Classical  writers  generally  avoid  this  use  of 
the  accusative,  {b.)  Dative :  servitum  tibi  m6  abdUcitS,  PL  Ps.  czo,  take 
me  away  to  slave  for  you.  nSn  ego  Gr9is  servitum  mStribus  Ib5,  V.  2,  786, 
not  I  shall  go  to  be  the  serf  of  Grecian  dames,  {c.)  Subordinate  clause :  iCgStl 
veniebant :  Aedui  questum  quod  HarQdSs  finCs  eOrum  populSrentur, 
'f  37i  i»  envoys  came:  the  Aeduans  to  complain  *  because  the  Harudians  were 
laying  their  country  waste  *  ( 1853).  I6gfit0s  ad  Caesarem  misSrunt  5rSitum 
nC  sS  in  hostium  numer5  dUceret,  6^  32,  i,  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  beg 
that  he  would  not  regard  them  in  the  light  of  enemies, 
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2273-2277-]    Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


2273.  The  supine  in  -um  followed  by  iri  fonns  the  future  passive  infini- 
tive: as, 

eum  ezceptum  iri  put9,  AH,  7,  22,  i,  I  think  that  thtre  is  a  going  to  cap' 
ture  htm,  i.  e.  that  he  is  going  to  be  captured.  Here  iri  is  used  impersonally 
and  eum  is  the  object  of  exceptum.  This  infinitive  is  found  haJf  a  dozen 
times  in  old  Latin,  oftenest  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  other  writers ;  not  in  the 
Augustan  poets.    For  the  common  periphrasis,  see  2233. 


The  Supine  in  -Q. 

2274.  The  supine  in  -u  is  used  with  fSs,  nefSs,  and  adjec- 
tives, chiefly  of  such  meaning  as  easy,  goody  pleasant^  sirangCy  or 
their  opposites. 

Only  a  few  supines  in  -G  are  found ;  the  commonest  are  auditQ, 
cOgnitG,  dictG,  factQ,  invents,  memorStG,  n&tQ,  visa. 

si  h5c  f  Ss  est  dicta,  TD.  5,  38,  if  heaven  allows  us  to  say  so.  difficile 
dicta  est  d€  singulis,  fam.  i,  7,  2,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  the  case  of  individuals. 
quaerunt  quod  optimum  facta  sit,  V.  i^d&ythey  ask  what  the  best  thing  is 
to  do.  quid  est  tarn  iocundum  cOgnita  atque  audita  ?  DO.  i,  31,  what 
pleasure  is  greater  to  mind  and  ear  ?  palpebrae  mollissimae  tScta,  />iV.  2, 
142,  the  eyelids  are  very  soft  to  the  touch.  With  such  adjectives  the  dative  is 
commonly  used  (1200) ;  or,  particularly  with  facilis  or  difficilis,  the  gerun- 
dive construction  with  ad  (2252) ;  for  the  infinitive,  see  2166.  The  supine  in 
-a  is  found  chiefly  in  Cicero  and  Livy.  Very  rare  in  old  Latin,  Sallust, 
Caesar  (who  has  only  facta  and  nSta),  and  the  poets.  From  the  elder  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  on,  it  gets  commoner. 

2275.  The  supine  in  -a  sometimes  introduces  a  subordinate  sentence, 
but  it  is  never  used  with  an  object  in  the  accusative. 

quoivis  facile  scita  est  quam  fuerim  miser,  T.  Hec.  296,  anybody  com 
easily  understand  how  tmhappy  I  was.  incrSdibile  roemorSta  est  quam 
facile  coaluerint,  S.  C.  6,  2,  it  is  an  incredible  tale  how  readily  they  grew  into 
one.  videtis  nef 38  esse  dicta  miseram  fuisse  t&lem  senectatem,  CM.  13, 
you  see  tliat  it  were  a  sin  to  say  that  an  old  age  like  his  was  unhappy. 

2276.  The  supine  in  -a  is  found  rarely  with  opus  est  (1379),  dignus  and 
indignus  (1392) :  as, 

ita  dicta  opus  est,  T.  Hau.  941,  thus  thoti  must  tieeds  say.  nihil  dignum 
dicta  Sctum  his  cSnsulibus,  L.  4,  30,  4,  nothing  ivorth  mentioning  was 
done  this  year.  For  dignus  with  qui  and  the  subjunctive,  see  18 19;  for 
opus  est  with  the  infinitive,  221 1. 

2277.  In  Plautus  and  Cato,  the  supine  in  -a  is  very  rarely  used  like  an  ablative  of 
separation  (1302) :  as,  nunc  opsonSta  redeO,  PI.  Men.  288,  l*m  only  just  back 
from  the  caterer's,  primus  cubita  surgat,  postr6mus  cubitum  eat,  Cato, 
HR,  5,  5,  let  him  be  first  to  get  up  from  bed  and  last  to  go  to  bed. 
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The  Participle.  [2278-2281. 


THE  PARTICIPLE. 

21278.  The  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.  Like  the  adjec- 
tive,  it  is  inflected  to  agree  with  its  substantive.  Like  the  verb, 
it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  it  is  active  or  passive,  and  it 
expresses  action  as  continuing,  completed,  or  future.  It  may 
also  be  followed  by  the  same  case  as  its  verb. 

Time  of  the  Participle. 

2279.  (i.)  The  time  to  which  the  participle  refers  is  indicated  by 
the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

SSr  efiBu6ns  hUc  et  UlQc  ventOs  efficit,  DN,  2,  loi,  tAeat'r  by  streaming 
to  and  fro  produces  winds,  convCni  hodiS  SidveniCns  quendam,  T.  Eu,  234, 
I  met  a  man  as  I  was  coming  to-dav.  mantis  tendentCs  vitam  OrSbant,  L. 
44,  42,  4,  with  hands  outstretched  they  begged  their  lives.  Croesus  Halyn 
penetrans  mSgnam  pervertet  opum  vim,  oracle  in  Div,  2,  115,  Croesus ^ 
when  Halys  he  shall  eross,  ivill  overthrow  a  mighty  realm,  benignitfitem 
tiiam  mihl  experts  praedic&s,  PL  Aferc,  289,  ihots  vauntest  to  me  who  *vi 
proved  thy  courtesy,  cOnsecQtus  id  quod  animO  pr5posuerat,  receptui 
can!  iCissit,  7,  47,  l,  having  accomplished  what  he  had  designed,  ht  gave  orders 
to  sound  the  retreat,  Dion^sius  SyrSlcdsis  expulsus  Corintki  puerOs 
docCbat,  TD,  3,  27,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse^  Dionysius  kept  school 
at  Corinth,  ICg&ti  dizCnint  86  rC  dCliberSta  ad  Caesarem  reversUrOs, 
4,  9,  I,  the  eftvoys  said  that  they  would  come  bach  to  Ccusar  after  they  had 
thought  the  matter  over, 

2289^  (2.)  The  perfect  participle  of  deponents  is  sometimes  used  with 
past  tenses  or  their  equivalents  to  denote  incomplete  contemporaneous 
action.    So  occasionally  a  perfect  passive. 

(a.)  Metellum  esse  rati  portSs  clausCre,  S.  /.  69,  i,  supposing  that  it 
was  Metelf^is,  they  closed  their  gates,  g&visus  ill5s  retinCrl  iQssit,  4,  13, 6, 
with  pleasure  he  gave  orders  for  their  detention.  persuSdent  Rauracis  uti 
e5dem  0si  c5nsili0  proficiscantur,  i,  5,  4i  ^^<y  coaxed  the  Rauraci  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  and  go,  sSlSitus  iQssit  sapientem  pSscere  barbam,  H.  S.  2, 
3f  35,  consoling  me  he  bade  me  grow  a  philosophic  beard.  This  use  is  not  found 
m  old  Latin*  very  rarely  in  Cicero.  Sallust  and  Caesar  use  a  few  verbs  thus. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Augustan  poets  and  Livy.  In  late  writers, 
especiall^r  Tacitus,  it  is  frequent,  {b.)  servum  sub  furcl  caesum  mediG 
Cgerat  circ9,  L.  2,  36,  i,  he  had  driven  a  slave  rounds  flogged  under  the  forh^ 
right  in  the  circus.  With  this  compare  servus  per  circum,  cum  virgis 
caedCretur,  furcam  ferCns  ductus  est,  Div.  i,  55,  a  slave  with  the  fork  on 
his  neck  was  driven  through  the  circus,  flogged  with  rods  the  while  (1872).  But 
the  perfect  passive  has  its  ordinary  force  (2279)  ^n  verberibus  caesum  tC 
in  pistrinum  dCdam,  T.  Andr.  199,  /  ^U  give  you  a  flogging  and  then  put  you 
in  the  mill, 

2281.  For  the  perfect  participle  with  forms  of  sum  and  fed,  see  1608, 
1609 ;  for  the  conative  present  participle,  2301 ;  reflexive,  1482. 
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2282-2285.]  Sentences:  Nouns  of  the  Verb. 


The  Attributive  Participle. 

2282.  The  present  or  perfect  participle  is  often  used  as  an 
adjective  to  express  a  permanent  condition  :  as, 

Screxn  5r&t5rem,  inc6nsum  et  agentem  et  canOrum  fori  strepitos 
dSsIderat,  Br.  317,  the  noisy  forum  requires  an  impetuous  speaker  ^inspired  and 
dramatic  and  sonorous.  L>.  Abuccius,  homo  adprimC  doctus,  Varro,  HR, 
3,  2,  17,  AbucciuSf  an  eminently  learned  man.  alii  facCti,  flGrentCs  etiam  et 
Gm&ti,  O.  20,  others  are  brilliant,  even  bright  atid  elegant,  id  tibi  ren&ntiS 
futQrum  ut  sis  sciCns,  T.  Andr.  508, 1  give  you  notice  this  will  happen,  that 
you  may  be  prepared, 

2283.  The  future  participle  Is  found  as  an  adjective  in  the  Augustan 
poets  and  in  late  writers.  Cicero,  however,  has  futtirus  in  this  use  with 
rCs  and  a  few  other  words. 

dS  manstlram  urbem,  V.  3,  85.  grant  a  citv  that  shall  abide,  fKrmua 
paries  et  ddr&tlinis,  Ta.  D,  22,  a  strong  and  durable  wall,  signa  osten- 
duntur  3  dis  rCrum  fut1ir3niiii,  DN.  2, 12,  signs  of  future  events  are  disclosed 
by  the  gods.    For  the  future  participle  with  forms  of  sum,  see  1633. 

2284.  Many  participles  have  become  complete  adjectives,  and  as 
such  are  capable  of  composition  or  comparison,  or  take  the  case  re- 
quired by  an  adjective. 

(a.)  nSmen  invicti  imperStOris,  V,  4,  82,  the  invincible  generaTs  name, 
p0ru8  et  insOns  si  viv5,  H,  S.  i,  6,  69,  pure  and  guiltless  if  I  live  (749). 
{b,)  solUtus  venCficae  scienti5ris  carmine,  H.  Epod.  5,  71  ^  freed  by  some 
craftier  witches  charm,  homo  Sruditlssimus,  VerrSs,  K  4,  126,  Verves^ 
most  accomplished  of  men,  (r.)  tibl  sum  oboediCns,  PI.  MG,  $06,  /  ^m  your 
obedient  (1200).  t€  cOnfidO  ea  factOrum  quae  mihT  intellegSs  mSximC 
esse  accommodata,  Fam,  3,  3,  2, 1  feel  confident  thai  you  will  do  what  you 
shall  feel  most  appropriate  to  my  interests  (1201).  For  the  genitive  with  such 
participles,  see  1260. 

2285.  A  perfect  participle  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  often 
contains  the  leading  idea,  and  may  be  translated  like  an  abstract  sub- 
stantive with  a  genitive  dependent.  The  nominative  is  rarely  thus 
used. 

This  construction  expresses  the  completed  action  of  the  verb  in  pre> 
dsely  the  same  way  that  the  gerundive  construction  (2240)  expresses  uncom- 
pleted action. 

{a,)  Joined  with  substantives:  iniOriae  retentSrum  equitum  R9mS* 
nOrum,  3, 10, 2,  the  outrages  of  Roman  knights  detained,  i.  e.  in  the  detention  of 
Roman  knights.  servSiti  cGnsulis  decus,  L.  21,  46,  10,  the  credit  of  saving 
the  consul,  male  administrfitae  prSvinciae  urg6b9itur,  Ta.  6,  29,  he  was 
charged  with  maladministration  of  his  province,  S  quid  solQtis  est  beltius 
ctlris  ?    Cat.  31, 7,  oh  what  is  sweeter  than  the  putting  off  of  care  f 

(b.)  Joined  with  prepositions  :  ab  conditfi  urbe  Sd  liberfitam,  L.  i,  60, 
2,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  liberation  thereof  post  nStGs  ho- 
mines improbissimus,  Br,  224,  the  greatest  reprobate  since  the  creation  of  man, 
ante  civit3tem  datam.  Arch.  9,  before  tlie  gift  of  the  citiuenship. 
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The  Participle.  [2286-2290. 


(r.)  In  the  nominative:  very  rare  before  Livy:  dCpressa  hostium 
dassis.  Arch,  zi^the  sinking  of  the  enemas  JUeU  angCbant  kigentis  spiri- 
tns  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  aimissae,  L.  21,  i,  5,  what  tortured  the  high- 
souled  hero  was  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  cQiua  turblvit  nitid58 
czstinctns  passer  ocellSs,  J.  6,  7,  whose  sparkling  eyne  the  sparrow*s  death 
^dimmed, 

aa86.  This  use  of  the  participle,  though  old,  is  not  common  before  Livy, 
who,  like  Tacitus,  has  it  irequentl]^,  both  with  substantives  and  with  prepo- 
sitions. Very  rare  in  Caesar,  rare  in  Cicero,  who,  however,  uses  it  both  with 
substantives  and  with  a  few  prepositions.  In  old  Latin  (not  in  Terence),  it 
is  found  with  the  substantives  opus  and  Hsus,  in  Cato  with  post,  in  Varro 
with  propter :  as,  mi  homine  conventOst  opus,  PI.  Cur.  302,  /  needs  must 
see  the  man,  propter  mare  congeUtum,  Varro,  RR.  i,  2,  4,  by  reason  of 
the  freezing  of  the  sea  watez.  For  the  participle  alone  with  Qsus  est  and 
opus  est,  see  13S2. 

The  Substantive  Participle. 

2287.  Participles  sometimes  become  substantives,  especially  the 
perfect  participle :  as, 

vivit  rnSta,  T.  Fh,  7 49,  your  daughter 's  alive,  dC  dCmCnsO  8u5,  T.  Ph, 
43»  ^l  of  his  allowance,  institfitum  tenSbimus,  TD,  4, 7,  we  will  hold  to  our 
fundamental  idea.  Adverbs,  not  adjectives,  are  commonly  used  to  qualify 
perfect  participles  used  as  substantives ;  for  examples,  see  1440.  The 
masculine  singular  is  rarely  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  neuter,  both  singular 
and  plural,  is  common,  particularly  with  prepositions. 

2288.  The  masculine  plural  of  the  perfect  participle,  when  used  as  a 
substantive,  generally  denotes  a  definite  class  of  persons :  as, 

ut  damnSti  in  integrum  restituantur,  vincti  solvantur,  K  c,  12,  thcU 
the  condemned  go  scotfree,  the  imprisoned  are  set  at  liberty,  Catiuna  cum 
ezpeditis  in  primS  aciS  vorsSri,  S.  C.  60,  4,  Catiline  bustling  round  in  the 
van  with  the  light  infantry,  SvocStis  equOs  sQmit,  7, 65,  5,  he  took  away  the 
veterans*  horses.  Rarely  not  denoting  a  definite  class  1  as,  missi  intercipi- 
untur,  5,  40,  I,  t/ie  men  who  had  been  sent  (i.e.  on  a  particular  occasion)  are 
cutoff. 

2289.  The  perfect  participle  alone  sometimes  serves  as  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  instead  of  an  abstract  substantive  (2285) :  as, 

nStum  furSns  quid  f6mina  possit,  V.  5, 6,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  woman 
in  her  wrath  can  do.  prOnUntiStum  repente  nC  quis  violSrCtur,  multittl- 
dinem  ezuit  armis,  L.  4,  59,  7,  the  sudden  proclamation  that  nobody  was  to 
be  harmed,  deprived  the  people  of  their  weapons.  This  use  is  found  chiefly 
in  Livy,  once  or  twice  in  Cicero;  not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 

2290.  The  present  participle  is  rarely  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  and 
ablative  singular,  but  often  in  the  other  cases. 

in  cOnstituentibus  rem  pUblicam,  Br,  45,  among  the  founders  of  a  state, 
multae  insectantCs  dSpellunt,  DAT,  2,  127,  many  drive  off  their  pursuers, 
nee  praeterita  nee  praesentia  abs  t6,  sed  futtlra  exspectO,  Fam,  2,  8, 
If  /  do  not  expect  from  you  the  past  or  the  present j  but  the  future. 
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aigi.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  present  participle  is  often  best  trans- 
lated by  an  English  abstract :  as, 

cachinn5s  iniidentium  commovCbatj  Br*  216,  ^  provoked  gitffaws  of 
derision,  miztOs  terrentium  paventiumque  cllmOrSs,  L.  22,  5,  4,  mingitd 
cries  of  exultation  and  terror.  primO  gaudentium  impetO,  Ta.  H.  i,  4,  in 
the  first  outburst  of  joy, 

aaga.  The  future  participle  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  substantive. 

auditdrum  dictQri  cQra  dClectat,  Quintil.  11,  3,  157,  deliberation  on  tk^ 
part  of  one  who  is  on  the  point  of  speaking  attracts  his  prospective  hearer, 
havl,  imperStor,  moritari  t6  saliitant,  Suet.  Claud.  21,  emperor,  all  kail  I 
the  doomed  give  thee  greeting.  This  use  is  found  in  late  writers,  as  in  Tacitus 
and  Curtius  once  each,  and  half  a  dozen  times  in  Pliny  the  younger.  Cicero 
and  Sallust  have  futQrus  thus  (2283) :  as,  abs  tC  futtlra  exspectO,  Fam,  2, 
8,  I  ^  from  you  I  expect  the  future,  'supplicia  in  post  futf&rGs  composuit, 
S.  /v.  Lep*  6,  he  invented  penalties  for  men  unborn. 


The  Appositive  Participle. 

2293.  The  appositive  participle  is  a  loose  substitute  for  a 
subordinate  sentence  introduced  by  a  relative  or  by  a  conjunc- 
tive particle. 

2294.  (i.)  The  appositive  participle  may  represent  a  relative  sen- 
tence: as, 

n5vi  ego  BpicfirSOs  omnia  sigilla  venerantSs,  DN.  i,  85,  why,  I  know 
Epicureans  who  bow  the  knee  to  all  sorts  of  graven  images,  ConOn  mflrOs 
dirutOs  &  L^sandrd  reficiendOs  cQrat,  N.  9,  4,  5.  Conon  superintended  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Lysander,  The  future 
participle  is  poetic  and  late  (2283) :  as,  servCs  itarum  Caesarem  in  Britan* 
nGs,  H.  1, 35,  i^guard  Caesar  who  against  the  Britons  is  to  march, 

2295.  (2.)  The  appositive  participle,  representing  other  sen- 
tences, may  express  various  relations :  as,  (/i.)  time,  (^.)  cause  or 
means,  (r.)  purpose,  {d,)  concession,  (^.)  hypothesis,  (/;)  descrip- 
tion or  the  manner  of  an  action,  like  an  adverb. 

For  the  ablative  absolute  in  such  relations,  see  1 362-1 374,  particularly 
1367. 

(a,)  Time :  vehemCns  sum  exoriSns,  quom  occidS  vehementior,  PI. 
R.  'J  \,  furious  am  fat  my  risings  when  I  set  more  furious  still,  occisus  est 
^  S  cJnfi  rediSns,  RA.  97,  he  was  murdered  on  his  way  home  from  a  dinner- 
party. Onam  noctem  851am  praed5n6s  commorSti,  acc6dere  incipiunt 
SyracQsIs,  K.  5,  95,  the  freebooters,  after  tarrying  but  one  night,  began  to  draw 
near  Syraatse.  The  future  is  late  (2283) :  as,  primum  omnium  virOnim 
Sortium  itHrl  in  proelia  canunt,  Ta.  G,  3,  as  the  chief  of  all  brave  heroes, 
they  sing  of  him  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  going  to  battle,  of  Hercules. 
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(b.)  Cause  or  means :  mOtum  ezspectftns  dilectum  habfre  instituit, 
6,  I,  I,  since  he  atUicipated  a  risings  he  determined  on  recruiting  troops,  mo- 
^eor  tali  amicO  orbStus,  Z.  lo,  I  am  certainly  affected  at  being  bereaved  of  such 
et  friend.  dextrS  data  fidem  futdrae  aiiiicitiae  sanxisse,  L.  i,  i^  ^,  by 
giving  his  right  hand  he  gave  a  pledge  of  future  friendship,  quae  contuCns 
animus  accSdit  ad  cOnittiOnem  deSrum,  DN.  2, 153,  through  the  contem- 
plation oft/iese,  the  mind  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  gods.  The  future  par- 
ticiple is  late:  as,  neque  ilUs  iddicium  aut  vSritSs,  quippe  eOdem  die 
diversa  pari  certSmine  postuiatGris,  Ta.  I/,  i,  32,  they  had  neither  sound 
Judgement  nor  sincerity,  since  on  the  same  day  they  were  to  make  conflicting  dc' 
mands  with  eqtuU  vehemence. 

(r.)  Purpose :  the  future  participle,  commonly  with  a  verb  of  motion ; 
ad  ClQsium  v6n6runt,  leg^iSnem  RSmanam  castraque  oppQgnatQri,  L. 
10,  26,  7,  they  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Clusium,  to  assail  the  Roman  legion 
and  camp,  ascendit  ipse,  IStOrus  auxiliuxn,  i*lin.  Ep.  6, 16, 9,  he  went  alward 
in  person  to  go  to  the  rescue.  laetO  complCrant  litora  coetQ  visUrl  Aenea* 
das,  V.  5,  107,  in  happy  company  they*  a  filled  the  strand  to  see  Aeneas*  men* 
rediire  omnSs  Bon5niam,  rursus  c5usi1iat1iri,  Ta.  H.  2,  53,  tJuy  all  went 
back  to  Bologfut  for  a  second  consultation.  This  use  appears  nrst  in  C. 
Gracchus  as' cited  by  Gellius,  then  once  in  Cicero  and  Sallust  each,  and  a 
few  times  in  the  poets.  From  Livy  on,  it  grows  commoner.  In  the  poets, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  a  conditional  idea  or  protasis  : 
as,  egreditur  castris  RGmSnus,  vSllum  invasdrus  ni  cOpia  pQgnae 
fieret,  L.  3,  60,  8,  the  Roman  marches  out  of  camp^  proposing  to  assamt  the 
stockade  unless  battle  were  offered, 

(d.)  Concession :  qui  mortaiis  natus  condiciOnem  postulEs  ixnmor- 
taiium,  77>.  3,  36,  tltou  who^  though  bom  to  die,  layest  claim  to  the  state  of  the 
deathless.  bCstiis,  quibus  ipsa  terra  fundit  pastes  abundantis  nihil 
labOrantibus,  Fin.  2,  11 1,  the  beasts,  on  which,  though  they  toil  not,  earth  lav- 
ishes  sustenance  in  profusion.  Often  with  tamen  or  the  like  accompanying 
the  verb:  as,  ibi  vehementissimC  perturbatus  Lentulus  tamen  et  sig- 
num  et  manum  suam  c9gn5vit,  C.  3, 12,  thereupon  Lentttlus,  though  thrown 
into  the  most  extreme  confusion,  did  yet  recognize  his  own  hand  and  seal.  For 
quamcjuam  and  quamvis,  see  1900,  1907.'  Ovid  and  Propertius  sometimes 
have  licet :  as,  isque,  licet  caeli  regi5ne  remStOs,  mente  deOs  adilt,  O. 
15,  62,  he  in  the  spirit  to  the  gods  drew  nigh,  though  they  are  far  away  in  heaven* s 
domain.    The  future  participle  is  rare  and  late. 

(e.)  Hypothesis :  quid  igitur  mihl  ferarum  laniatus  oberit  nihil  sen- 
tienti  ?  TD.  i,  104,  what  hurt  will  the  clamnng  of  wild  beasts  do  me  if  I  have 
no  feeling  f  apparSbat  nOn  admissGs  pr5tinus  Carthaginem  ittirSs,  L. 
21,  9,  4,  it  grew  obvious  that,  if  not  given  audience,  they  would  go  to  Carthage 
forthwith.  For  other  examples,  see  21 10.  For  the  participle  with  quasi  or 
ut,  and  in  late  writers  with  tamquam  or  velut,  see  21 21.  The  future  parti- 
ciple is  rare  and  late. 

(/)  Description  or  manner :  haec  properantCs  scripsimus,  Alt.  4,  4*, 
/  have  written  this  hastily,  i.  e.  in  haste  yours  truly,  dictator  et  magister 
equitum  triumphantSs  in  urbem  rediCre,  L.  2,  20,  13,  the  dictator  and  his 
master  of  the  horse  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph.  incendCbat  haec  fletO 
et  pectus  verberans,  Ta.  i,  23,  he- lent  passion  to  his  words  with  tears  and 
beating  of  his  breast.  vinctGs  aspiciunt  catCids  fiberCs  8u58,  V.  5,  108, 
they  behold  their  own  children  held  in  bondage. 
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2296.  The  participle  with  a  negative  may  be  translated  by  without:  as, 

id  ilia  0nivorsum  abripiet  haud  ezistumans  quantO  labSre  partuzn, 
T.  Ph.  45,  my  lady  V/  gr(Ut  it  all  without  a  thought  of  all  the  toil  it  cost  tof^et. 
n5n  rogSt03  tlltr5  offerre  auzilium,  L.  54t  23,  3,  that  without  being  asktd^ 
they  offer  assistance  of  their  own  accord* 

The  Predicative  Participle. 

2297.  habe5  is  sometimes  used  with  certain  perfect  participles  to 
express  an  action  continuing  in  its  consequences,  focio,  do,  and  in 
old  Latin  reddo  and  ctlrS,  with  a  perfect  participle,  are  emphatic  sub- 
stitutes for  the  verb  to  which  the  participle  belongs. 

(<i.)  quae  n5s  nostramque  adul6scentiam  habent  dCspicStam  et 
quae  nOs  semper  omnibus  cruciant  modis,  T.  Eu,  383,  who  hold  us  attd 
our  youth  in  scorn  and  torment  us  in  every  way,  in  e2  pr5vinci&  pecQnife 
m3gnas  colloc3tas  habent,  IP,  18,  they  have  invested  large  funds  in  that 
province.  ClOdii  animum  perspectum  babeS,  cGgnitum,  iQdicStum,  ad 
Br.  I,  I,  I,  Clodius*s  mind  /  have  looked  into  thoroughly^  probed ^  formed  a 
judgement  on,  clausum  lacQ  ac  mSntibus  et  circumfQsum  suis  cOpiis 
habuit  hostem,  L.  23,  4,  5,  his  enemv  he  had  shut  in  by  lake  and  mountains 
and  surrounded  by  his  troops.     See  also  1606. 

{b.)  missa  haec  face,  T.  Ad,  006,  let  this  pass,  vSnim  haec  missa  faciO^ 
RA,  76,  but  I  let  this  pass,    Manfium  missum  fecit,  Off,  3,  112,  he  let  Man- 


lius  go,  factum  et  cQrStum  dabd,  Pi.  Ccu,  439,  77/  have  it  done  and  seen 
to.  8trlt3s  legiSnCs  LatinSrum  dabO,  L.  8,  d,  6, 1  will  lay  the  Latin  legions 
low.  ego  iam  t€  commOtum  reddam,  T.  Andr,  864,  /  7/  soon  have  you 
worked  up.  inventum  tibi  ctirSibO  tubm  Pami>hilum,  T.  Andr.  684,  /  7/ 
have  your  Pamphilus  looked  up  for  you.  In  classical  writers,  faciO  onlv  is 
found  in  this  use  and  only  with  the  participle  of  mittO ;  d9  occurs  in  late 
writers ;  redd5  and  cQrG  only  in  old  Latin.  All  these  verbs  are  usually  in 
the  future  tense  or  its  equivalent.  For  volO,  cupiS,  and  n0l9  with  the  infin- 
itive passive  without  esse,  see  2229. 

2298.  The  present  participle  is  used  predicatively  with  verbs 
signifying  represent^  and  with  verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
or  mind :  as, 

facit  S5cratem  disputantem,  DN,  i,  31,  he  represents  Socrates  dis- 
cussing, quasi  ips58  inddzi  loquentCs,  Z.  3,  /  have  brought  on  the  men 
themselves  as  speaking.  nOn  ilium  miserum,  fgnSrum  cSsQs  sui,  redeun* 
tem  S  cSnS  vidCtis  ?  RA.  98,  do  you  not  see  the  poor  man.  Utile  dreaming  of 
his  fate y  returning  from  the  dinner  f  nOn  audivit  dracOnem  loquentem, 
Div.  2, 141,  he  did  not  hear  the  serpent  speaking.  This  use  is  found  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Horace.  Nepos,  Vitruvius.  and  Livy.  Once  in  Piso  (consul  133  B.  c.), 
as  cited  by  Gel  lius,  7,  9,  6.  Verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses  or 
mind  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  to  denote  the  fact  or  action  ;  see 
2175.  ^^^  audio  with  cum,  see  1870.  For  the  infinitive  without  esse  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  see  2184. 

2299.  A  passive  with  a  verb  meaning  represent  is  expressed,  for  lack  of  a 
present  passive  participle, by  the  infinitive  (2175).  '^^^  infinitive  active  is  rare. 
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(a.)  cSnstnil  ft  de5  atque  aedificftri  mundum  facit,  DN,  i,  19,  he  rep- 
resents the  world  being  put  together  and  built  by  the  gods,  (b,)  poCtae  impen- 
dCre  sazum  TantalS  faciunt,  TD,  4,  35,  the  toets  represent  a  rock  hanging 
ever  Tantalus,  Rarely  the  participle  (2298)  and  the  infinitive  are  united :  as, 
Poljrphemum  HomCrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit  Ciusque  lau- 
dfire  f Srttlnfts,  TD,  5>  1 1 5>  Homer  represents  Polyphemus  chatting  with  the 
ram  and  his  envy  of  the  ram*s  estate.  But  the  perfect  infinitive  active  must 
be  used  when  the  action  is  to  be  distinctly  marked  as  completed,  for  lack  of 
a  perfect  active  participle :  as,  fCcit  Dolftbella  Verrem  accCpiase,  V,  i,  100, 
Dalabeila  represented  Verres  as  having  received. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.)   SOME    OCCASIONAL    PECULIARITIES  OF 

VERBS. 

3300.  In  many  cases  where  in  English  a  verb  like  wish  or  try  to  have  a 
thing  done,  catty  must,  or  am  allowed  to,  is  used,  the  equivalent  Latin  verb  is 
omitted.  As  this  use  generally  extends  through  the  entire  system  of  the 
verb,  examples  of  the  nouns  of  the  verb  and  of  subordinate  sentences  thus 
used,  are  conveniently  included  here. 

The  Conative  Use. 

3301.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  action  proposed, 
attempted,  or  begun,  but  not  necessarily  carried  out.  This  is 
called  the  Conative  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

ancillSs  dCdS,  T.  Ilec.  773. 1  try  to  ghe^  or  /  offer  up  the  servant  girls, 
sine  fUlS  dubitfitiSne  condemnant,  Clu.  7c.  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
they  vote  to  condemn,  dum  id  inpetrant,  Fl.  Cap,  233,  as  long  as  they  *re 
trying  to  get  it,  si  pUcCs  inlacrimfibilem  PlQtSna,  H.  2,  14,  5,  shouldst 
thou  the  stonyhearted  Pluto  strive  to  melt,  si  discidSs,  J.  7,  50,  should  you 
attempt  to  Iwve.  in  cQriam  abiCcit,  quam  vivus  Sverterat,  Mil.  90,  he 
shoved  the  corpse  into  the  senate  house,  which  the  man  in  his  lifetime  had  done 
his  best  to  overthrow,  adsurgentem  rigem  umbSne  resupinat,  L.  4,  19,  5, 
with  the  boss  of  his  shield  he  put  the  king  flat  on  his  back,  when  he  tried  to 
get  up, 

asoa.  This  use  is  particularly  common  in  the  imperfect  indicative :  as, 

nostrSs  ingredi  prohibCbant,  5,  9,  6,  they  tried  to  stop  our  people  from 
getting  in.  ApellCs  faciCbat,  Plin.  NH.praef.  26,  Apelles  undertook  to  do 
this,  or  an  attempt  of  ApelUs*s.  sSdSbant  tumulttlB,  sCdandO  interdum 
movCbaxit,  L.  3, 15,  7,  they  tried  to  quell  the  riotings,  but  by  trying  they  started 
them  once  in  a  while  afresh,  num  dubitSs  id  mC  imperante  facere,  quod 
iam  tuS  sponte  faciCbSs  ?  C.  i,  13,  do  you  possibly  hesitate  to  do  at  my  com- 
mand what  yott  wanted  to  do,  as  it  was,  yourself?  The  conative  use  is  not 
very  common  in  old  Latin,  but  more  frequent  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  on. 

2303.  When  the  conative  use  is  to  be  expressed  more  distinctly,  a  form  of  vol5 
or  cSnor  is  used,  or  a  frequentative,  like  vSnditS,  try  to  sell,  advents,  strive  to 
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The  Causative  Use. 

2304.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  not  what  the  subject  actiiaJly 
does  himself,  but  what  he  has  another  do.  This  is  called  the  Causative  Use 
of  the  verb:  as, 

axiimi  caus&  mihi  nlvem  faciam,  PI.  R,  ^yi,  just  for  diversion  I*U  haeild 
me  a  yacht,  cum  vellet  sibl  9niLLum  f  acere,  aurificem  iQssit  vocftrl,  K 
4»  56,  wanting  to  make  him  a  ring^  he  ordered  a  goldsmith  to  be  called,  com* 
pluris  pauperCs  mortuSs  suO  sdmpttl  eztulit,  N.  5,  4,  3,  he  buried  a  good 
man^  poor  dead  people  at  his  own  expense^  i.  e.  had  them  buried.  Also  in  the 
passive:  as,  tondCmur,  Quintil.  i,  6,  44,  we  get  shaved.  When  ^eater  ex- 
actness is  required,  having  a  thing  done  may  be  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
faciO  (1965),  by  ctlrS  (2250),  or  by  iubeS. 


The  Potential  Use. 

3305.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  action  that  can  be 
done,  and  especially  action  that  can  be  done  at  any  time.  This  is 
called  the  Potential  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

clSrS  oculis  videO,  PI.  MG.  630,  lean  see  distinctly.  proptereS  quod  inter 
finSs  HelvCtiOrum  et  Allobrogum  Rhodanus  fluit  isque  nOnntlllis  loots 
vadO  trSnsitur,  i,  6,  2,  because  the  Rhone  runs  between  the  district  of  the  Hel- 
vetians and  Allobrogans,  and  the  river  in  some  places  can  be  forded^  or  is  ford- 
able.  Particularly  with  a  negative  :  as,  apertC  adQlantem  nCmO  nSn  videt, 
L.  99,  an  open  batterer  anybody  can  see  through.  n5n  facile  dilQdicStur 
amor  vCrus  et  nctus,  Fam.  9,  16,  2,  real  love  and  pretended  love  cannot  easily 
be  told  apart,  ubl  CrasBus  animadvertit,  suSs  cGpiSs  n5n  facile  didQci, 
nOn  cunctandum  existimSvit,  3,  23,  7,  wheti  Crassus  saw  that  his  forces 
could  fu>t  easily  be  drmded,  he  thought  he  ought  to  lose  no  time,  quoniam 
pr5po8itum  n5n  tenuerat.  Caes.  C,  3,  6  j,  4,  seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  his  plan.  Sometimes  this  idea  is  expressed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive (1554). 


The  Obligatory  Use. 

2306.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  obligatory  action.  This  is 
called  the  Obligatory  Use  of  the  verb :  as, 

paulisper  commorStus  est,  Mil.  28,  he  had  to  waif,  aegra  trahCbant 
corpora,  V.  3,  140,  they  had  to  drag  their  sickly  frames  along,  carui  patriS, 
Sest.  145. 1  had  to  keep  away  from  the  country  of  my  birth.  senStor  populi 
ROm&ni  pemoct&vit  in  pQblicS,  V.  4,  25,  «  senator  of  Rome  was  fain  to  sleep 
in  the  streets.  serSmus  aliquid  in  dSrelictO  sol5,  Br.  16,  we  shall  have  to 
sow  something  in  an  abandoned  field,  erat  summa  inopia  p&buli,  adeO  ut 
folils  equOs  alerent,  Caes.  C.  3,  58, 3,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  fodder,  so  that 
they  were  fain  to  feed  their  horses  on  leaves. 
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The  Permissive  Use. 

3307.  A  verb  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  permitted  action.  This  is 
called  the  Permissive  Use  of  the  verb ;  as, 

VerrEsne  habSbit  doml  suae  candClftbrum  lovis  ?  F.  4, 7 1 ,  shall  Verres 
be  allowed  to  have  at  his  house  a  candelabra  of  Jupiter  i  petit  ut  ipse  dS  e5 
statuat,  I,  19,  5,  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  hidgenient  himself  on  the  man, 
PSsd  OrSvit  ut  manCret,  Ta.  2,  81,  Piso  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 


(B.)   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

(6rati5  Obliqua.) 

3308.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  quoted  in  his  own  words, 
is  called  Direct  Discourse  (1723). 

2309.  The  speech  or  thought  of  another,  dependent  on  a 
verb  of  saying  or  thinking,  is  called  Indirect  Discourse  (1723). 

One  may,  of  course,  quote  his  own  words  or  thoughts  indirectly,  as  well 
as  those  of  another  (1720). 

2310.  The  verb  of  thinking  or  saying  is  often  not  distinctly 
expressed,  but  only  implied  in  the  context  (1725). 

23x1.  The  principles  which  govern  the  change  of  direct  discourse  into 
indirect  discourse  have  been  alreadv  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  but, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  learner,  they  are  here  put  together. 


MOOD. 

(A.)   Main  Sentences. 

23x2.  Declarative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  interroga- 
tive and  imperative  sentences  of  direct  discourse  are 
put  in  the  subjunctive,  in  indirect  discourse. 

(0.)  For  examples  of  declarative  sentences,  see  2 17  5-2 184. 
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(A.)  Interrogative  (1773) :  quid  vellet  ?  cdr  in  sufts  possessiOnCs 
veniret  ?  i,  44,  7,  wAa/  did  he  meatt  t  why  this  mcvemetU  into  his  property  f 
from  Arlovistus's  reply  to  Caesar.  dictStor  litterSs  ad  BenStum  misit : 
deum  benfgnit&ts  VEiSs  iam  fore  in  potestftte  populi  ROmSni ;  quid  dC 
praedS  faciendum  cSnsCrent  ?  L.  5,  20»  i,  tht  dictator  sent  this  letter  to  tkt 
senate :  through  the  bounty  of  the  gods  Vei  would  soon  belong  to  the  RomcM 
nation ;  what  did  they  thmk  should  be  done  about  the  booty .' 

(c.)  Imperative  (1547) :  CicerS  respondit:  si  ab  armis  discCdere  ve- 
lint,  sC  adiatOre  Qtantur  iSg&tSsque  ad  Caesarem  mittant,  5,  41,  7, 
Cicero  replied:  if  they  wished  to  lay  down  their  amis,  let  them  take  his  advice 
and  send  envoys  to  Caesar,  niintius  ll  domO  vSnit :  bellum  AthCniCnsCs 
et  BoeStQs  indizisse  Lacedaemoniis ;  quSrC  venire  nC  dubitfiret,  N.  17, 
4,  I,  a  message  reached  him  from  home:  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  had 
declared  war  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  so  he  was  to  cotne  without  delay.  See 
also  1707,  1708. 

3313.  Rhetorical  questions  (that  is,  declarations  nnade  for  efiFect  in 
the  form  of  questions)  in  the  first  or  third  person  in  the  direct  dis- 
course are  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  indirect  dis- 
course: as, 

8i  veteris  contumCliae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  iniCiri- 
firum  memoriam  dipOnere  posse  ?  i,  14,  3,  (^  ^^  tuere  inclined  to  disregard 
the  old  affront,  could  he  cdso  forget  their  fresh  insults  ?  from  Caesar's  reply  to 
the  Helvetians,  baud  mirum  esse  SuperbO  £i  inditum  R5mae  c5gn5- 
men:  an  quic^uam  superbius  esse  quam  IQdiflc&ri  sic  omne  nSmen 
Latinum  ?  cui  n5n  app&rSre  adfectSre  eum  imperium  in  LatinSs  ?  L. 
I,  50,  J,  uo  wonder  Rome  dubbed  him  *  the  Proud '  .*  could  there  be  a  greater 
sign  of  pride  than  this  mockery  of  the  whole  Latin  nation  ?  who  did  not  see  that 
he  aspired  to  dominion  over  the  Latins  t  This  use  is  not  found  in  old  Latin. 
It  occurs  once  or  twice  in  Cicero's  letters  and  a  few  times  in  Caesar.  In 
Livy  and  late  writers,  it  is  not  uncommon.  Such  questions  in  the  second 
person  require  the  subjunctive  (2312). 

23x4.  Questions  which  are  in  the  subjunctive  in  direct  discourse  retain 
the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse :  as, 

quod  v6r5  ad  amicitiam  populi  RSmSni  attulissent,  id  lis  Cripi  quis 
pati  posset  ?  i,  43,  8,  who  could  allow  them  to  be  stripped  of  what  they  had 
possessed  when  they  became  the  friends  of  the  Roman  nation  ?  (1565). 


(B.)  Subordinate  Sentences. 

2315.  The  verb  of  a  subordinate  sentence,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  word  or  a  conjunctive  particle, 
stands  in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (1722). 

For  the  indicative  with  dam,  in  the  time  while^  retained  in  indirect 
discourse,  see  1995. 
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sapientissimum  esse  dicunt  eum,  cui  quod  opus  sit  ipsi  veniat  in 
mentem;  proximi  accCdere  ilium  qui  alterius  bene  inventis  obtem- 
peret,  Clu,  84,  they  say  he  is  the  wisest  man  who  thinks  'out  of  himself  what  is 
fxpedient ;  and  thett  the  man  who  avails  himself  of  the  wise  devices  of  another 
comes  next,  ad  haec  Ariovistus  respondit :  iQs  esse  belli,  ut  qui  vicis- 
sent  lis  qu5s  vicissent,  quemadmodum  vellent  imperlrent,  i,  36,  i,  to 
this  Ariovistus  answered:  that  it  was  the  right  of  roar  for  the  conquerors  to 
dictate  to  the  conquered  such  terms  cu  they  pleased, 

33x6.  Relative  sentences  ec|uivalent  to  main  sentences  (1835)  may  be  put 
in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

finum  medium  diem  fuisse,  quern  tOtum  Oalbam  in  cSnsiderandft 
causa  comp5nendSqae  posuisse,  Br.  87,  that  a  single  day  intervened  and 
that  this  whole  day^  Galba  employed  in  studying  uf  and  arranging  the  case. 
This  use  is  found  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  livy,  andf  a  few  times  in  other  authors. 
Not  in  old  Latin. 

23x7.  So  also  sentences  introduced  by  certain  conjunctive  particles  are 
occasionally  put  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  as, 

id  quod  saepe  dictum  est:  ut  mare  vent5rum  vi  agit&ri  atque  tur- 
bftri»  sic  populum  R5m&num  hominum  sCditiSsOrum  vScibus  concitSri, 
Clu.  138,  the  oft-repeated  saying :  as  the  sea  is  ruffled  and  tossed  by  the  mighty 
winds,  so  the  people  of  Rovte  are  stirred  up  by  the  talk  of  agitators.  honSrifi- 
cum  id  militibuB  Ifore,  quSrum  favQrem  ut  largitiOne  et  ambitd  male 
adquiri,  ita  per  boh3s  artis  baud  spemendum,  Ta.  H.  i,  17,  that  would  be 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  troops ^  and  their*  good  will,  though  usually  won  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  was  certainly  no  small  gain  if  honourably  come  by. 
fugere  senStum  testes  tabuISs  piiblic&s  cCnsCis  cOiusque,  cum  interim 
obaerStam  plCbem  obiectSri  abis  atque  aliis  bostibus,  L.  6,  27,  6,  that 
the  senate  sought  to  avoid  ezndence  of  each  man*s  property  through  making  pub- 
lic returns,  while  at  the  same  time  the  commons  lay  bankrupt  and  at  the  mercy 
of  one  enemy  after  another,  ut  and  quemadmodum  are  found  with  this  in- 
finitive in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus;  cum  interim  and  si  nOn  in  Livy; 
quia  in  Livy  and  Seneca ;  quamquam  in  Livy  and  Tacitus ;  nisi  fSrte  in 
Tacitus.    For  quam  with  the  infinitive,  see  189S. 

2318.  Relative  sentences  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  quotation, 
but  an  addition  of  the  writer's,  or  which  are  a  circumlocution  equiva- 
lent to  a  substantive,  are  marked  by  the  indicative  (1729) :  as, 

CondrQsOs,  Bbur5nSs,  CaeroesSs,  PaemSn5s,  qui  dnS  n5mine 
German!  appellantur,  arbitrSri  ad  XL  milia,  2,  4,  10,  that  they  reckoned  the 
Condmsians,  Eburonians,  Caeroesians  and  Paemanians  (who  are  all  called  by 
one  name  Germans)  at  forty  thousand.  For  other  examples  of  such  sentences, 
see  1729. 

2319.  Sentences  containing  the  thought  of  another,  intro- 
duced by  a  relative  pronoun  or  by  causal,  temporal,  or  other 
conjunctive  particles,  take  the  subjunctive,  thougb.  not  ap- 
pended to  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (1725)  :  as^ 
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numquis,  quod  bonus  vir  esset,  grfitifts  dis  Sgit  umquam  ?  JDM,  3. 
87,  did  anybody  ever  thank  the  gods  *  because  he  was  a  good  man  *  f  (1853). 
mih!  loquitur  nee  rCctC  quia  tib!  aurum  reddidi  et  quia  nOn  tC  dCfrao- 
dSverim,  PI.  B,  735,  he  V  always  pitching  into  me  because  I  returned  you  tke 
mofuy  and  *  because  I  did  »V  do  yon  out  of  it '( 1856, 1853}.  aedem  Diiovi  vO- 
vit,  81  e5  di6  hostSs  ftldisset,  L.  31,  21,  12,  ^^  vowed  a  temple  to  infernal 
fovct  *  if  he  should  rout  the  enemy  on  that  day.*  For  other  examples,  see  1725, 
1852,  1853,  1884,  &c. 

3320.  Sometimes  a  verb  of  saying  or  thinking  is  added,  and  is  itself 
irrationally  put  in  the  subjunctive.    For  examples,  see  1727. 


(2.)   TENSE. 
»  (A.)   Of  the  Infinitive. 

2321.  The  tenses  of  the  infinitive  follow  their  usual  law 
(2218),  representing  the  action  as  present,  past^  or  future,  from 
the  speaker's  point  of  view. 

nQntifitum  est  Ariovistutn  ad  occupandum  VesontiSnem  conten- 
dere txidulque  viam  S  suis  finibus  pr5fScisse,  i,  38,  i,  //  wcu  reported  thcU 
Ariovistus  was  pressing  on  (2219)  to  seize  Vesontio,  and  tliat  he  had  dpn€  a  three 
day^  journey  from  his  own  borders  (2226).  f&ma  est  Sram  esse  in  vesti- 
bul5  templi,  L.  24,  3,  7,  rumour  Has  it  that  there  is  an  altar  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  (2219).  ICgSti  haec  si  ad  suOs  relStdrSs  dIxCrunt,  4,  9,  i,  the 
envoys  said  they  wotdd  report  this  to  their  countrymen  (2232).  For  other  ex- 
amples, see  217^-2203;  for  the  infinitive  equivalent  of  the  indicative  imper- 
fect and  pluperj^ct,  see  2226,  2227. 

(B.)   Of  the  Subjunctive. 

2322.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  follow  the  law  of  the 
sequence  of  tenses  ;  see  1745* 

The  tenses  are  usually  imperfect  or  pluperfect,  as  the  verb 
introducing  a  quotation  is  usually  past. 

SOcratSs  dicere  solSbat,  omnCs  in  eO  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  Slo- 
quentSs,  DO.  i,  63,  Socrates  used  to  maintcun  that  all  men  were  eloquent 
enough  in  a  matter  which  they  understood  (1766).  dicCbam  quoad  metuerSs, 
omnia  tC  prOmissQrum,  Ph.  2, 89, 1  said  that  as  long  as  you  were  afraid^  you 
wotdd  promise  everything  (1771).  cOgnOvit  SuCbOs  i>osteS  quam  pOntem 
fieri  comperissent,  ndntiOs  in  omnSs  partSs  dimisisse,  4,  19,  2,  he  ascer- 
tained that  after  the  Suebans  had  learned  of  the  building  of  t/ie  bridge^  they  had 
sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction  (1772).  For  other  examples,  see  1746- 
1772. 

'         2323.  But  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  often  used,  espedallj 
when  the  main  verb  is  present. 
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Alezandrum  Philippus  accdsat  quod  largitiSne  benevolentiam 
Macedonum  cOnsectCtur,  Off.  2,  ^^Philtp  accuses  Alexander  of  courting  the 
fitvour  of  (Ac  Macedonians  bp^  the  use  of  money  (1746,  1853).  initium  quod 
huic  cum  mfttre  fuerit  simultStis  audistis,  Clu,  17,  you  have  heard  the 
origin  of  the  enmity  which  was  between  the  defendant  and  his  mother  (1746). 
Ariovistus  respondit:  stipendium  capere  idre  belli  quod  victSrCs 
victis  imponere  cGnsuerint,  r,  44,  i,  Ariovistus  answered  that  it  was  by  the 
laws  of  war  that  he  took  the  tribute  which  victors  were  wont  to  lay  upon  the 
vanquished  (1755).    ^^^  other  examples,  see  1746-1772. 

2324.  The  future  of  direct  discourse  is  represented  in  indirect 
discourse  by  the  imperfect,  and  the  future  perfect  by  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

sS  quod  C  rC  pQblicS  esset  facttlram,  L.  28,  45, 3,  that  he  would  do  what 
should  be  for  the  interests  of  the  state  (1766).  sS  n5n  ante  coeptQrum  quam 
ignem  in  rCgiis  castris  conspexisset,  L.  30,  5,  5,  that  he  wotUd  not  begin 
before  he  saw  fire  in  the  royal  camp  ( 1766,  192 1 ).  The  present  or  perfect  sub- 
junctive also  is  found  when  the  main  verb  requires.  For  other  examples, 
see  I 746-1 772. 

(3.)    Pronoun. 

3335  •  ego  and  n5s,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  by 
sS  in  indirect  discourse,  and  meus  and  noster  by  suus.  tCi 
and  v5s,  of  direct  discourse,  are  represented  in  indirect  dis- 
course by  ille,  or,  when  less  emphatic,  by  is. 

For  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  see  2338-2342. 

8S  prius  in  Qalliam  vCnisse  quadi  populum  RSmSnum,  i,  44,  7,  that 
he  came  into  Gaul  before  the  Rotnan  nation^  said  Ariovistus  of  himself.  bC  ft 
patribus  mftiOribusque  suis  didicisse,  i,  13,  6,  that  they  had  learned  from 
their  fathers  and  ancestors^  said  the  Helvetians  of  themselves,  trftnsisse 
RhSnum  sSsC  n5n  suS  sponte,  i,  44,  i,  tJiat  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  not  of 
his  own  accord^  was  the  assertion  of  Ariovistus.  qui  nisi  dScSdat,  aSsC 
ilium  nOn  prO  amic5  sed  hoste  habitOrum.  quod  si  eum  interfCcerit, 
multis  sCsE  principibus  populi  RSmfini  s^fttum  esse  factOrum,  i,  44, 11, 
thatufdess  he  withdrew^  he  should  consider  him  not  a  friend  but  a  foe.  Why^ 
if  he  killed  him,  he  should  do  a  favour  to  numerous  leading  men  in  the  Roman 
tuition.    Here  Ariovistus  is  reported  as  speaking  to  Caesar. 

CONDITIONAL   PERIODS   IN    INDIRECT  DISCOURSE. 

(A.)   Protasis. 

2336.  The  protasis  of  every  kind  (2023,  2024)  has  the  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  (2315). 

2327.  The  tense  of  the  protasis  is  generally  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  (2322)  :  as, 
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Ariovistus  respondit:  si  ipse  populS  R5min0  nOn  praescriberet, 
n5n  oportSre  sSsS  ft  populS  RSminO  impediri,  i,  36,  i,  Ariovistus  an^ 
swered:  if  he  did  not  dictate  to  the  Roman  nation,  no  more  ought  the  Jdoman 
nation  to  inter/ere  with  him  (2026).  quae  si  fCcisset,  PompCium  in  Hxs- 
pSnifls  ittlrum,  Caes.  C.  i,  10,3,  if  he  did  that,  Pompey  would  go  to  the  S^aims 
(2061). 

3328.  But  indeterminate  protases  (2023)  are  sometimes  put  in  the 
present  or  perfect  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse,  even  with  a 
main  secondary  tense :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit:  si  iterum  ezperiri  velint,  sC  parfttum  esse 
dScertftre,  i,  44, 1,  Ariovistus  atiswered  that  if  the  Romans  wattted  to  try  ageun, 
he  was  ready  to  fight  it  out  (2026).  qui  nisi  d6cCdat,  sCsC  ilium  prO  hoste 
habitdrumi  i,  44, 1 1,  that  unless  he  withdrew^  he  should  consider  him  an  enemy 
(2054). 

2329.  Protases  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024)  remain  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  even  with  a  main  primary  tense. 

licet  VarrS  MdsSs,  Aeli  StilOnis  sententift,  PlautinS  dicat  sennOne 
locutiirfis  fuisse  si  LatinC  loqui  vellent,  Quintil.  10,  i,  99,  though  Varro, 
folloivittg  Stilo^s  dictum,  may  say  that  the  Muses  wottld  have  spoken  in  the  style 
of  Plautus,  if  they  had  wanted  to  speak  Latin  (2095).  quaeret  ab  accQsS- 
tOiribus  quid  factQri  essent,  si  in  e5  loc5  fuissent,  Cornif.  2,  22,  he  will  ask 
the  accusers  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  that  predicament 
(2099). 

(B.)   Apodosis. 

2330.  In  indeterminate  conditional  periods  (2023),  the  apodosis 
simply  follows  the  general  rule  (2312)  :  as, 

lovem  sic  ftiunt  philosophi,  si  QraecS  loqufitur,  loqui,  Br,  121,  the 
philosophers  say  that  this  is  foveas  style  of  speaking,  if f eve  speaks  Greek  (2026). 
sin  bellO  persequi  persevCrSret,  reminiscerCtur  prf stinae  virtQtis  HelvC- 
tiOrum,  i,  i'^,  4,  if  he  persisted  in  following  them  up  with  war,  let  him  call  to 
mind  the  old  time  valour  of  the  Helvetians  (2056).  in  prSvinciis  intellegC- 
bant  si  is  qui  esset  cum  imperiS  emere  vellet,  fore  uti  quod  quisque 
vellet  quanti  vellet  auferret,  V.  4,  10,  in  the  provinces  they  saw  that  if  a 
man  clothed  in  authority  shotildwish  to  be  a  buyer,  he  toould  carry  off  every  time 
whatever  he  wished  at  what  he  itnshed  (2233 ;  2054  or  2076).  futdrum  esse, 
nisi  prSvisum  esset,  ut  R5ma  caperStur,  Div.  i,  101,  that  unless  precaution 
was  taken,  Rome  would  be  captured  (2233,  2061).  si  veteris  contumCliae 
obltvisci  vellet,  num  etiam  recentium  inifiriSrum  memoriam  dSpGnere 
posse  ?  I,  14,  3,  if  he  were  inclined  to  disregard  the  old  affront,  could  he  also 
forget  their  late  insults?  (2313).     For  other  examples,  sec  2327,  2328. 

233X.  In  conditional  periods  of  action  non-occurrent  (2024), 
the  future  participle,  with  esse,  is  used  to  represent  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  active  of  direct  discourse,  and  the  future  parti- 
ciple with  fuisse  to  represent  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  active : 
as, 
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(a.)  Caesarem  arbitrariprofectum  in  Italiam ;  neque  aliter  CarnQtCs 
interficiundi  Tasgetii  c5nsilium  fuiase  captfirOs,  neque  EburOnCs,  si  ille 
adesset,  ad  castra  ventQrOs  esse,  5,  29,  2,  that  he  thought  Caesar  was  gone 
into  Italy  ;  otherwise^  the  Carnutes  would  ftot  have  formed  their  design  of  kUling 
TasgetiuSf  and  the  Eburonesy  if  he  were  at  handy  would  not  be  assaulting  the 
camp.  The  use  of  the  future  participle  with  esse  is  very  rare,  {b.)  an 
Cn.  PompCium  cCnsEs  mSzimfirum  rCrutn  glSrifi  laetStdrum  fuisse,  si 
sciret  sE  in  s51ittldine  Aegypti5rum  trucid&tum  Iri,  Div.  2,  22,  do  you 
suppose  that  Potnpey  would  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  fame  which  his 
peerless  exploits  brought  him  if  he  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  butchered 
in  the  wilds  of  Egypt  f 

2332.  The  perfect  infinitive  is  exceptionally  used ;  this  is  based  upon  the 
indicative  in  apodosis  (2104). 

memoriS  teneS  solitum  ipsum  nSrrftre  sC  studium  philosophise 
Scrius  hausisse,  ni  prQdentia  m&tris  incCnsum  animum  coiSrcuisset, 
Ta-  Agr,  4,  /  remember  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  drunk  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  with  greater  eagerness,  had  not  his  discreet  mother  checked  his  ardent 
soul  (2105  or  2107). 

3333*  possum,  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  period  of  action 
non-occurrent  (2101),  is  regularly  put  in  the  perfect  infinitive  in  in- 
direct discourse :  as, 

PlatSnem  existimS,  si  genus  forSnse  dicendi  tr&ctftre  voluisset, 
gravissimC  potuisse  dicere,  Off.  1,  4, 1  think  that  if  Plato  hcul  only  chosen 
to  cultivate  forensic  eloquence^  he  might  have  been  a  most  impressive  speaker 
(2103).  cum  dicerent  sC  potuisse  in  amplissimum  locum  pervenire,  si 
sua  studia  ad  honSrCs  petend5s  cSnferre  voluissent,  Clu.  1 53,  saying  they 
might  have  risen  to  the  proudest  position,  if  they  had  only  chosen  to  apply  their 
energies  to  a  political  career  (2 103) . 

2334.  fnttinim  fuisse  ut  with  the  imperfect  subjunctive  is  often 
used  in  the  passive  instead  of  the  future  participle  with  fuisse  (2331)  : 
as, 

Theophrastus  accdsSsse  nStOram  dicitur  quod  hominibus  tarn  exi- 
guam  vitam  dedisset:  quSrum  si  aetSs  potuisset  esse  loneinquior, 
tutQrum  fuisse  ut  omni  doctrinfi  hominum  vita  CrudirCtur,  TD.  3,  69,  it 
is  said  that  Theophrastus  took  nature  to  task  *  for  giving  man  such  a  short  life  ; 
if  the  period  could  have  been  longer,  maiCs  life  would  have  been  informed  with 
knowledge  of  every  sort^  (2099). 


(C.)   PRONOUNS. 
The  Personal  Pronoun. 

2335.  For  the  use  of  the_nominatives  ego  tfl,  nSs  v6s,  see  1029. 
The  genitive  plurals  nostrttm  knd  vestrttm  are  used  as  partitive, 
nostri  and  vestri  as  objective  genitives :  as, 
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nSmG  nostrdm,  RA,  55,  not  one  cf  us  (1242).  ab  utrisque  vestrttm, 
Fam,  1  f ,  21,  J,  by  each  of  you  (1243).  grSta  mihl  vehementer  est  mexnoria 
nostri  tua,  Fam,  12,  17,  \,your  remembratice  of  me  is  exceedingly  agreeaNe  to 
me  { 1260).  nostri  nSsmet  paenitet,  T.  ^i.  172,  tcv  We  discontented  with  our 
lot  (1283).  For  the  adjective  instead  of  the  possessive  or  objective  genitive, 
see  1234, 1262. 

The  Reflexive  sS  and  suus. 

2336.  The  reflexive  regularly  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  verb :  as, 

fugae  sCsC  mandSbant,  2,  24,  2,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  animS 
servit,  n5n  sibi,  PI.  Tri,  308,  he  serves  his  passions^  not  his  better  self  est 
amSns  sul  virtds,  Z.  98,  virtue  isfotui  of  itself  dOcit  sCcum  GnS  virginem, 
T.  Eu,  229,  he  is  leading  a  girl  along  with  him.  Caesar  c5pi&8  sols 
divisit,  Caes.  C.  3,  97,  3,  Caesar  divided  his  forces.  For  sC  ipse,  see  2376 ; 
for  sS  or  suus  quisque,  2397. 

2337.  The  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  a  word  not  the  subject, 
when  tnat  word  is  specially  emphasized  or  easily  made  out  from  the 
context.  This  holds  chiefly  of  Buas,  which  is  used  with  great  free- 
dom :  as, 

Alezandrum  uxor  sua  occidit,  Inv,  2,  144,  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
his  own  wife,  dCsinant  InsidiSri  domi  suae  cOnsuli,  C.  i,  32,  let  them  cease 
to  waylay  the  consul  in  his  oion  house  and  home.  suSs  rCs  SyrScOsSi^s  re« 
stituit,  L,  29,  I,  17,  he  restored  their  property  to  the  Syracuse  people. 

2338.  In  the  construction  of  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive (2175),  the  reflexive  is  regularly  used  when  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

VSrus  imperium  sC  habCre  dixit,  Lig.  22,  Varus  said  that  he  had 
authority,  id  sSsS  eff  ectQrOs  spCrftbant,  7,  26,  2,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  it 
(2235). 

2339.  The  reflexive,  in  this  construction,  sometimes  refers  to  an  empha- 
sized word  not  the  formal  subject  of  the  verb :  as, 

canum  custOdia  quid  signiflcat  aliud  nisi  sC  ad  hominum  commodi- 
tStCs  esse  generStSs  ?  DJv.  2,  1 58,  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog —  does  not  it 
shoto  that  he  7oas  created  for  the  convenience  of  man  f 

2340.  When  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  different  from  that  of 
the  verb,  the  reflexive  sometimes  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  infinitive :  as, 

Ariovistus  respondit  omnSs  Oalliae  clvitStSs  ad  sS  oppQgnandum 
vCnisse,  i,  44,  i,  Ariovistus  answered  that  all  the  stales  of  Gaul  had  come  to 
attack  himy  i.e.  Ariovistus.  nCminem  sCcum  sine  suS  pemiciC  con- 
tendisse,  i,  36,  6,  that  no  man  had  contended  with  him  without  his  own  un- 
doing; sCcum  refers  to  Ariovistus,  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  respondit, 
8uS  to  nCminem. 
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2341.  In  subordinate  subjunctive  clauses  of  purpose,  indirect 
discourse,  or  indirect  question,  the  reflexive  refers  to  the  subject 
of  the  main  sentence :  as, 

huic  mandat,  ut  ad  sC  quam  piimum  revert9tur,  4,  21,  2,  he  instructs 
him  to  come  hack  to  himself  as  soon  as  possible,  ezcruciabit  mS  eras,  quia 
sibi  nOn  ^xerim,  PI.  MG,  859,  my  master* II  torture  me  *  because  I  have  not 
told  him*  Paetus  omnia  librSs,  quSs  frSter  suus  reliquisset,  mihl  dO- 
nSvit,  Att.  2,  I,  12,  Paetus  made  me  a  present  of  all  the  books  *  that  his  brother 

uft: 

334a.  The  reflexive,  in  such  subordinate  clauses,  sometimes  refers  to  an 
emphatic  word  not  the  main  subject :  as, 

identidetn  fClIcem  Priamum  vocSbat,  quod  supe rates  omnium 
su5nim  ezstitisset,  Suet.  Tib,  62,  he  was  for  ever  calling  Priam  '  Fortunes 
darlings  because  he  outlived  all  his  kith  and  kitt* 

2343.  The  reflexive  referring  to  the  main  subject  is  sometimes  irregu- 
larly used  in  subordinate  indicative  clauses. 

Epam!n5nd&s  Ci,  qui  sibi  successerat,  ezercitum  n5n  trSdidit,  Inv.  i, 
55,  Etaminondas  did  not  deliver  the  army  to  his  successor,  centum  bovSs 
i^itibus  dSnO  dedit,  qui  sCcum  fuerant,  L.  7,  37,  3,  he  gave  a  hundred 
oxen  to  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him. 

Equivalents  for  a  Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

3344.  The  place  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  each  other^  is  supplied 
by  inter  nSs,  inter  v5s,  inter  sS,  or  by  alter  or  alius  followed  by 
another  case  of  the  same  word  :  as, 

inter  nOs  n&ttlra  conifincti  sumus,  Fin.  3,  66,  we  are  united  with  each 
other  by  nature.  CicerSnCa  pueri  amant  inter  aS,  Att.  6,  1,1 2,  the  Cicero 
boys  are  fond  of  each  other,  cum  alius  alii  subsidium  ferret,  2,  26,  2,  when 
they  were  helping  each  other.  For  uterque,  see  2400.  The  reciprocal  idea  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  form  of  the  verb :  as,  fulvS  Idctantur  harCnS, 
V.  6,  643,  they  wrestle  with  each  other  on  the  yellow  sand  (1487). 

3345.  From  Livy  on,  invicem  inter  aS,  invicem  sS,  or  invicem  alone,  is 
often  used  in  the  expres>ion  of  reciprocal  relations :  as, 

invicem  inter  aS  grStantCs,  L.  9,  43,  17,  mutually  congratulating  each 
other,  invicem  aS  antep5nend5,  Ta.  Agr,  6,  mutually  preferring  one  an^ 
other,  ut  invicem  firdentius  diligfimua,  Flin.  Ep,  7,  20,  7,  that  we  may  love 
ecuh  other  more  ardently. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun. 

2346.  The  possessive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronoun  is  regularly 
omitted,  unless  it  is  required  for  emphasis  or  contrast :  as, 

5ra  mandaque  tuS  lavimus,  FSrOnia,  lymphS,  H.  5".  i,  5,  24,  our  hands 
and  faces  in  thy  rill,  Feronia,  we  bcUhe,  The  possessive  sometimes  has  the 
meaning  oi  proper,  appropriate^  favotirable  ;  as,  suO  loc5  dicam,  Quintil.  1,1, 
36, 1  shall  tell  in  the  proper  place.  For  the  possessive  pronoun  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  or  objective  genitive,  see  1234,  1263. 
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The  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

hie. 

2347.  hie  points  out  what  is  near  the  speaker  in  place,  time, 
or  thought :  as, 

h!  domum  mC  ad  sS  auferent,  PI.  Men,  847,  these  fellcws  will  hale  me 
off  to  their  house,  n5n  mC  existimSvi  in  hOc  sennQne  Gsque  ad  hanc  ae- 
t&tem  esse  ventGnim,  Br,  232, 1  did  not  think  that  in  this  discourse  I  should 
get  down  to  the  present  generation,  rSliquum  omne  tempus  hdius  anni^  V. 
I,  30,  all  the  rest  of  this  year, 

2348.  hXc  sometimes  points  out  the  speaker  with  pathos,  or  with 
emphasis,  particularly  in  comedy. 

haec  arma  et  hunc  militem  propitiS  flQmine  accipifts,  L.  2, 10,  11, 
receive  these  arms  and  this  soldier  in  thy  gracious  stream^  the  prayer  of  Hora- 
tius  Codes  to  Father  Tiber,  tib!  erunt  par&ta  verba,  huic  homin!  vcr- 
bera,  T.  Hau.  356,  you  ^11  get  a  chiding^  this  child  a  hiding,  fCcisset  ni  haec 
praesCnsisset  canCs,  PI.  7;-i.  172,  cmd  he* d have  done  it^  unless  this  dog  kad 
got  scent  of  it  in  time,  where  the  speaker  means  himself. 

2349.  The  neuter  plural  haec  sometimes  means  the  realm,  our  country, 
our  state t  the  [Roman]  world:  as, 

haec,  quae  iam  pridem  vastSre  studSs,  C,  1,  21,  the  realm  which  you 
have  long  sought  to  lay  in  ruins,  qui  haec  dSlSre  cSnSti  sunt,  C,  4,  7,  who 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  state,  servus  est  nSmS  qui  n9n  haec  stSre  cupiat, 
C,  4,  16,  there  lives  no  slave  that  wills  not  our  country  shadd  abide. 

2350.  hie,  as  expressing  a  familiar,  every-day  thing,  occasionally  has  a 
shade  of  contempt,  either  alone,  or  with  volgfiris,  cottidianus  or  the  like  : 
as, 

mittit  homini  miinera  satis  larg6,  haec  ad  dsum  domesticum,  V.  4, 
62,  lie  sent  him  some  presents — pretty  liberal  ones^  commouish  things  for  house- 
hold use,  mittO  h9sce  artis  volgaris,  coqu5s,  pistOrCs,  RA.  134,  /'// 
skip  your  everyday  common  occupations — such  as  cooks,  bakers,  6y*c.,  &*c. 
taedet  cottidiSntrum  h&rum  f5rmfirum,  T.  Eu,  297,/  'm  sick  of  your  every- 
day beauties, 

2351.  When  hie  relates  to  the  words  of  a  sentence,  it  points  out 
what  has  preceded  or  is  to  follow,  or  emphasizes  a  word  referred  to 
by  a  preceding  relative. 

For  hie  used  to  introduce  a  new  sentence,  see  2129. 

haec  habul  dC  senectdte  quae  dicerem,  Ciff.85,  this  was  what  I  had  to 
say  on  Old  Age.  sed  haec  h&ctenus ;  nunc  ad  ostenta  veni9mus,  Div.  2, 
;r  so  much  for  this ;  let  us  now  go  on  to  portents.  fCcit  pScem  his  con- 
liciOnibus,  N.  8, 3,  i,  he  made  peace  on  the  following  terms,  dicitur  locQtus 
in  hanc  f  erC  sententiam  esse,  L.  6,  40, 2,  it  is  scud  that  he  spoke  to  some7vhat 
the  following  effect,  quaesierat  ex  mC  Scipi5  quidnam  sentirem  dC  hOc 
quod  duo  sOlSs  visOs  esse  cSnstSret,  RP.  i ,  19,  Scipio  had  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  this,  that  it  was  gaierally  agreed  that  two  sum  kad  been  seen. 
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235a.  hio  and  ille  are  often  opposed,  particularly  in  contrasts  of 
classes:  as, 

laudStur  ab  his,  culp&tur  ab  iiils,  H.  .S.  i,  2,  11,  one  side  praises  hiniy  the 
other  condemus,  illud  est  album,  h5c  dulce,  canSrum  illud,  h5c  bene 
olCns,  h5c  asperum.  Ac.  2,  21,  that  is  whiter  this  is  sweety  that  sonorous^  this 
frairrant,  this  rough.  Sr&tor,  nOn  ille  volgfiris  sed  hie  excellSns,  O.  45, 
OH  orator,  not  of  the  common  sorty  but  the  superior  one  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 

3353.  In  transitions,  ille  introduces  a  new  thing,  hie  denotes  the 
aforementioned:  as, 

sed  haec  Vetera ;  illud  vCrS  recCns,  Caesarem  meO  cSnsiliQ  inter- 
f ectum,  Ph,  2,  25,  Init  this  is  all  ancient  history  ;  here,  however^  is  something 
new,  that  Caesar  was  killed  at  my  suggestion. 

2354.  When  hio  and  ille  refer  to  two  difiFerent  persons  or  things 
named  in  the  sentence,  hie  commonly  refers  to  the  nearer  word,  Hie 
to  the  remoter  word;  or  hie  sometimes  refers  to  what  is  nearer  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  even  though  it  be  remoter  in  the  sentence. 

(a.)  Caesar  beneflciis  ac  mdnificentia  m&gnus  habCbStur,  integrit&te 
vitae  CatO.  Ille  mansuStiidine  et  misericordiS  cUrus  factus,  huic 
sevSritSs  dignit&tem  addiderat,  S.  C.  54,  2,  Caesar  was  esteemed  great  for 
his  liberality  and  generosity ^  Cato  for  his  unsullied  life.  The  former  became 
famous  through  his  humanity  and  mercy,  the  tatter's  dignity  was  heightened  by 
his  austerity,  {b.)  cavS  CatSni  antepOn&s  nS  istum  quidem  ipsum  quern 
Apollo,  ut  ais,  sapientissimum  iadicSvit :  hQius  enim  facta,  illius  dicta 
laudantur,  L.  10,  suffer  not  Cato  tjfinda  rival  even  in  your  man  himself  whom, 
as  you  say,  Apollo  declared  wisest  of  mankind;  for  our  Cato  is  renowned  for 
deeds,  the  other  for  doctrines. 

3355.  hie  and  ille  are  used  together,  chiefly  in  poetry,  to  explain  some- 
thing past  by  a  present  thing :  as, 

hunc  ilium  poscere  f&ta  reor,  V.  7»  272,  this  I  think  is  he  whom  the 
fates  require,  hunc  ilium  fStis  externa  ab  sSde  profectum  portend! 
generum,  V.  7,  25  s,  this  was  the  man  whom  destiny  foretold  should  fare  from 
foreign  home  to  be  his  son-in-law, 

iste. 

3356.  Ute  points  out  something  near  to,  belonging  to,  or  imputed 
to  the  person  addressed :  as, 

cum  istS  sis  auctSrit&te,  nOn  dibCs  adripere  maledictum  ex  triviO, 
Mur.  13,  carrying  the  influence  that  you  do ^  you  ought  not  to  take  to  street-corner 
abuse,  multae  istSrum  arborum  meS  manfi  sunt  satae,  CM.  59,  many  of 
the  trees  you  see  there  were  planted  by  my  own  hand,  salem  istum  quO  caret 
vestra  nStiO,  inridendis  n5bis  nOlitOte  cOnsGmere,  ND.  2,  74,  do  not 
waste  in  ridiculing  us  that  7oit  which  your  fraternity  sadly  needs.  Often  with 
tuus  or  vester :  as,  fsdem  hie  sapiins  dC  qu9  loquor  oculis  quibus  iste 
vester  intuCbitur,  Ac.  2,  105,  the  sage  of  whom  I  speak  will  look  with  the  same 
eyes  as  the  sage  you  boast  of 
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2357.  From  its  use  in  addressing  opponents  or  in  talking  at  them,  iste 
often  expresses  contempt :  as, 

ta  istis  faucibus,  istis  lateribus,  istS  gladiat5riS  tOtius  corporis 
firmitSte,  PA.  2,  63,  you  with  that  gitlUt  of  yours,  those  swollen  flanks ^  that 
prizefighter's  bulky  make-tip.  nOn  erit  ista  amicitia,  sed  mercfitQra  quae- 
dam,  ND.  i,  122,  such  a  thing  will  not  be  a  friendship,  but  a  sort  of  traffic. 

ille. 

2358.  ille  points  to  what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or  thought  :  as. 

erg5  ill!  intellegunt  quid  BpicHrus  dicat,  ego  n5n  intelleg5  ?  Fin.  2, 
13,  do  those  gentlemen  then  understand  what  Epicurus  means  and  I  not  f  po- 
pulus  R5m3nus  nihil  aequS  atque  illam  veterem  iHdiciCrum  vim  gravi- 
tStemque  requirit,  Caecil.  8,  the  Roman  people  miss  not/wig  so  much  as  the 
ancient  vigour  and  firmness  attaching  to  public  trials,  his  autem  d6  r€bus 
sSl  mS  ille  admonuit  ut  brevior  essem,  DO.  3,  209,  but  on  these  topics  yon» 
der  sun  has  warned  me  to  be  pretty  brief  For  other  examples,  see  2352- 
2355- 

2359.  ille  is  used  to  point  out  a  celebrity,  often  one  of  the  past. 
So,  particularly  without  a  proper  name,  in  allusive  style,  referring  to 
what  is  famed  in  story. 

(a.)  hie  est  ille  DSmosthenCs,  TD.  5,  103,  this  is  the  famous  Demo- 
sthenes. AtheniCnsis  ille  Themistoclis,  DO.  2,  299,  Themistocles  the  great, 
of  Athens,  illud  Soldnis,  CM.  qo,  Solon's  memorable  words.  M6d6a  ilia, 
IP.  22,  Medea  famed  in  story.  (^.)  viribus  ille  cSnfisus  periit,  J.  10,  10,  the 
man  in  the  story  lost  his  life  through  confidence  in  his  strength,  illae  rCgiae 
lacrimae,  Plin.  Ep.  3,  7,  13,  the  monarches  historic  tears^  of' Xerxes. 

2360.  Indicating  chancre  of  subject,  ille  is  this  other  man.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  best  expressed  m  English  by  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive  word. 

ad  sS  adulSscentem  iUssit  venire,  at  ille,  ut  ingressus  est,  cOnfes- 
tim  gladium  dSstrinxit,  Off.  3,  112,  he  gave  orders  to  admit  the  young  man. 
But  this  other,  the  moment  he  eufered,  drno  his  sword.  rQsticus  expectat 
dum  defluat  amnis :  at  ille  ISbitur  et  ISbStur,  H.  E.  i,  2, 42,  he  is  a  peasant 
waiting  for  the  river  logo  doion  :  but  the  river  flows  and  will  flow  on. 

2361.  In  concessions,  ille  often  precedes  quidem ;  in  translation  no  pro- 
noun is  required. 

libri  script!  inc5nsIderStS  ab  optimis  illis  quidem  viris,  sed  nOn 
satis  Cruditis,  TD.  i,  6,  books  rashly  written  by  men  respectable  enough  but  of 
insufficient  education,  est  tarda  ilia  medicina,  sed  tamen  migna,  TD.  3, 
35,  it  is  a  powerfid  remedy,  though  slow  in  its  working,  hie,  is,  and  iste 
are  used  rarely  in  this  way. 

236a.  In  poetry  ille  may  serve:  (i.)  To  repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis : 

**' 

arma  virumque  canO  TrCiae  qui  primus  ab  5ris  Italiam  vSnit,  mul- 
tum  ille  et  terris  iactStus  et  altS,  V.  i,  i,  arms  and  the  man  J  sing,  from 
IrqjcCs  shore  the  first  to  come  to  Italy,  much  tossed  that  man  by  land  ofid  sea. 
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2363.  (2.)  To  emphasize  the  second  of  two  ideas  :  as, 

nunc  dextr3  ingemin3n8  ictQs,  nunc  ille  sinistra,  V.  5,  457,  now  with 
Ais  ri^ht  redoubling  blvius^  mno  mighty  with  his  left.  n6n  tamen  Euryali, 
non  ille  oblitus  amSrum,  V.  5,  334,  still  not  Euryalus  forgetting^  no^  not  he 
/lis  love  I 

^Z^  (3-)  As  a  provisional  subject,  to  anticipate  the  real  subject,  and 
keep  the  attention  in  suspense  till  the  real  subject  comes  with  emphasis :  as, 

ac  velut  ille  canum  morsQ  dS  m5ntibus  altis  Sctus  aper  substitit,  V. 
10,  707,  and  e'en  as  he,  goaded  by  bite  of  hounds  from  mountains  high,  the  boar 
hath  paused. 


The  Determinative  Pronoun. 

is. 

236^.  is  refers  to  something  named  in  the  context.  When  some 
feeling  is  to  be  expressed,  such  as  admiration,  or  oftener  contempt, 
hoxno  is  often  put  for  is. 

{a.)  petit  9  rSge  et  eum  pluribus  verbis  rogat  ut  id  ad  sC  mittat,  V, 
4,  64.  he  solicits  the  king  and  begs  hint  at  considerable  length  to  send  it  to  him. 
nOndum  mStGrus  imperiO  Ascanius  erat,  tamen  id  ixnperium  ^1  ad  pU- 
berem  aet3tem  incolume  mSnsit,  L  1,3,  \^  Ascanius  was  not  yet  old  enough 
for  the  throne,  but  that  throne  was  kept  safe  for  him  till  he  came  of  age.  (b. )  ego 
hominem  callidiOrem  vidi  nSminem  quam  PhormiSnem.  veni5  ad 
hominem,  ut  dicerem  argentum  opus  esse,  T.  Ph.  cqf,  a  shrewder  man 
than  Phormio  I  never  saw,  not  1 !  I  went  to  him  to  tell  him  that  I  needed 
money.  nSquam  esse  hominem  et  levem  sciCbam,  Sist.  22,  /  knew  the 
fellow  wets  tvorthless  and  frivolous. 

2366.  (i.)  Is  refers  to  something  named  before  or  after :  as, 

Cius  omnia  OrStiS  versSta  est  in  e5,  ut  scriptum  plCLrimum  valCre 
oportSre  dSfenderet,  DO.  i,  244.  his  whole  speech  turned  on  the  contention 
that  the  written  word  should  be  paramount.  MelitSnsis  DiodOrus  est ;  is 
Lrilybaei  multSs  iam  annds  habitat,  V.  4,  38,  Diodorus  is  from  Melita  ;  he 
has  lived  many  years  at  Lilybaeum.  For  other  examples  of  is  used  to  con- 
nect sentences,  see  2129. 

2367.  With  a  connective,  is  denotes  an  important  addition :  as, 

vincula  ct  ea  sempiterna,  C  4,  7.  imprisonment  and  that  too  perpetual, 
annum  iam  audientem  Cratippum  idque  AthCnis,  Off.  1,1,  after  a  year's 
study  under  Cratippus,  and  that  too  in  Athens,  erant  in  io  pliirimae  litterae 
nee  cae  volgarSs,  Br.  265,  he  was  a  man  of  very  deep  reading  and  that  of  no 
common  sort  either. 

2368.  (2.)  is  indicates  something  explained  or  restricted  by  a 
relative  or  indefinite,  qui,  quioumque,  si  quis  :  as, 
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haec  omnia  is  fCci,  qui  sodSlis  DolSbellae  eram,  /'am.  12,  14,  7,  a// 
this  I  didt  I  that  was  Dolabella^s  bosom  frieitd  ( 1807).  iinus  ex  e6  numerd 
qui  ad  caedem  pariti  crant,  S.  /.  35, 6,  one  of  the  number  that  were  ready  to 
do  murder  (1S04).  neque  is  sum  qui  mortis  periculd  terreor,  5, 30, 2,  but 
I  am  not  the  man  to  be  scared  by  danger  of  deaths  f to,  not  /  (iSiS).  quicum- 
que  is  est,  £i  m6  profiteor  inimicum,  /uim,  10.  31,  3,  whoever  he  may  be, 
7  proclaim  myself  his  enemy  (1814).  cum  ipse  AliCnus  ex  eS  facultate,  si 
quam  habet,  aliquantum  dStractiirus  sit,  Caecil.  49,  seeing  thcU  even  AUenus 
is  to  suppress  some  part  of  that  eloqueiue^  if  any  he  may  have.  See  also  I795» 
1798.    For  id  quod,  see  181 1. 

•    2369.  For  the  use  of  is  instead  of  a  relative  repeated  in  a  different  case, 
see  1833. 

^  2370.  is  sometimes  is  loosely  used  for  the  reflexive  sC  (2341);  here  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer  shows  itself. 

MilesiOs  nSvem  poposcit,  quae  eum  Myndum  prSsequer^tur*  V.  i, 
86,  he  asked  the  Milesians  for  a  ship  to  escort  him  to  Myndus.  suOs  omnSs 
castris  continuit  ignSsque  fieri  prohibuit,  quS  occultior  esset  €ius  ad- 
ventus,  Caes.  C.  3,  30,  5,  he  confitted  his  troops  to  camp  and  forbade  the  kiiui' 
Hug  of  fires,  in  order  to  keep  his  coming  a  greater  secret. 


The  Pronoun  of  Identity. 

Idem. 

2371.  idem,  the  same^  often  connects  two  different  predicates  to 
the  same  person  or  thing.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  variously  rendered 
by  likewise^  alsoy  all  the  same^  on  the  other  hand,  at  once^  very,  never- 
theless. 

atCbatur  e5  cib5  qui  et  suSvissimus  esset  et  idem  facillimus  ad 
concoquendum,  Fin.  2,  64,  he  made  use  of  such  food  as  loas  both  very  dainty 
and  likewise  very  easy  to  digest,  ita  fiet  ut  n5n  omnSs  qui  Attice,  eidem 
bene  dicant,  Br.  291,  so  it  will  be  found  that  not  all  who  speak  Attic  are  also 
good  speakers,  multi  qui  ut  iQs  suum  et  libertStem  tenCrent  volnera  ex- 
cSpirunt  fortiter  et  tulSrunt,  idem  omissS  contentiOne  dol5rem  morbi 
ferre  n5n  possunt,  TD.  2,  65,  many  who  have  met  heroically  ami  endured 
wounds,  to  preserve  their  rights  and  their  freedom,  are  nevertheless,  when  no 
contest  is  involved,  unable  to  bear  the  pain  of  a  disease. 

2372.  idem  is  often  used  with  other  pronouns,  hie,  iste,  istfic,  ille  :  as, 

haec  eadem  centuriOnibus  mandSbant,  7,  17,  8,  they  confided  these 
same  sentiments  to  their  centurions,  multae  aliae  idem  istuc  cupiunt,  PI. 
MG.  1040,  many  other  ladies  7oantjust  what  you  want, 

2373.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  idem  followed  by  qui,  atque  or  ac, 
ut,  quasi,  cum,  sometimes  in  poetry  by  the  dative. 
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idem  sum  qui  semper  fui,  PI.  Am,  447,  /  ^m  the  same  man  I  *z>e  always 
beeti,  p5mSrium  sSminSrium  ad  eundem  modum  atque  oleSgineum 
facitO,  Cato»  HJi.  48,  make  your  fruU'iree  nursery  in  the  same  way  as  your 
nursery  for  olive-trees  (1653).  eisdem  ferS  verbis  ut  disputStum  est,  TD, 
2, 9,  in  pretty  much  the  same  words  as  were  used  in  the  actual  argument  ( 1937 ). 
ut  e5dem  loc5  rCs  sit  quasi  ea  pecHnia  iSgSta  nOn  esset,  Leg.  2,  53,  so 
that  the  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  money  had  not  been  bequeathed  (2120). 
tib!  mCcum  in  eddem  est  pistrinS  vivendum,  DO,  2y  144,  you  must  live  in 
the  same  mill  as  /.  HomSnis .  eSdem  aliis  sSpitu!  quietest,  Lucr.  3,  1037, 
Homer  sleeps  the  same  sleep  as  others. 


The  Intensive  Pronoun, 

ipse. 

2374.  ipse^  selfy  is  used  in  contrasts. 

2375.  *P*®  "^^y  contrast  the  chief  person  with  subordinates,  or  a 
person  with  any  thing  belonging  to  him. 

Catilina  ipse  pertimuit,  profQgit ;  hi  quid  exspectant  ?  C.  2,  6,  Cati- 
line^ their  heady  has  fled  in  abject  terror  ;  his  miniotu  here,  what  wait  they 
for?  ^i_maniti5ni,  quam  fCcerat.  T.  LabiCnum  iCgStum  praefScit ; 
ipse  in  Italiam  mSgnis  itineribus  contendit,  i,  10,  3,  Tie  put  Labienus,  his 
lieutettantf  in  charge  of  the  fortification  he  had  made ;  he  hurried^  himself  to 
Italy  with  forced  marches.  tSmCtI  nihil  adlltum  intellegS:  :  at  iam  ad- 
f erStur,  si  a  fora  ipsus  redierit,  PI.  Aul.  355.  /  see  there  'x  no  wine  brought : : 
but  it  soon  will  be,  if  the  governor  comes  back  from  down  town.  *  ipse  dixit ; ' 
**ipse"  autem  erat  PythagorSs,  DjV.  i,  10,  *the  old  man  said  so  ;*  now 
**  the  old  man  "  7oas  Pythagoras.  nSvis  tantum  iactUrS  fact3,  incolumSs 
ipsi  SvSsSrunt,  L,  30,  25, 8,  the  vessel  only  was  lost,  and  tite  sailors  escaped  in 
safety. 

2376.  ipse  is  often  used  with  personals  and  reflexives  agreeing 
with  the  emphatic  word.  But  the  nominative  is  usually  preferred, 
especially  when  ipse  stands  before  the  other  pronoun,  or  when  it 
stands  after  per  me,  per  se.  After  mSmet,  ndbismet,  nosmet,  &c., 
it  agrees  with  these  words. 

{a.)  neque  enim  potest  exercitum  is  continCre  imperStor,  qui  sC  ip- 
sum  n5n  continet,  IP.  ^^,for  no  commander  can  keep  his  army  under  con- 
trol who  does  not  keep  his  oivn  self  under  control,  miles  frStrem  suum,  dein 
s5  ipsum  interfCcit,  Ta.  H.  3.  51,  «  soldier  sle7u  his  07un  brother y  then  himself 
{b.)  ipse  sg  quisque  dilig^t,  Z.  80,  every  man  loves  himself  bellum  per  sS 
ipse,  iniQssQ  populi  ac  sen3t(ls,  fCcit,  I^  i*  49,  7,  he  made  war  on  his  own 
responsibility^  without  orders  from  the  people  and  senate.  Iflnius  necem  sibl 
ipse  c5nscivit,  DN.  2,  7,  Junius  killed  himself  n5n  ege5  medicinS,  mS 
ipse  c5ns0lor,  L.  10,  /  need  no  medicine,  I  am  my  own  comforter,  {c.)  ut 
nSbismet  ipsis  imperSmus,  TD.  2,  47,  thai  we  should  govern  ourselves, 

2377.  ipse  alone  sometimes  stands  for  an  emphatic  si  or  suus :  as, 
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pertimuCrunt  nC  ab  ipsis  dSscisceret  et  cum  suls  in  gratiam  rediret, 
N.  7,  5,  I,  (Aey  were  much  afraid  that  he  would  abandon  them  and  come  into 
favour  with  his  compatriots  again,  ea  molestissime  ferre  hominSs  dC- 
bent,  quae  ipsSnim  culpS  contrficta  sunt,  QFr,  i,  i,  2,  people  should  be 
most  vexed  at  things  which  are  brought  about  through  fault  of  their  own. 

2378.  ipse  is  used  in  many  combinations  where  self  is  an  inadequate 
translation.    It  may  sometimes  be  translated  by: 

2379.  (i.)  Actual,  positive^  even. 

habet  certds  sui  studiOsOs,  quOs  valCtUdS  modo  bona  sit,  tenuitSs 
ipsa  dClectat,  Br.  64,  he  has  a  clique  of  admirers^  who  are  charmed  by  positive 
scraggincss,  provided  the  health  be  good.  hCc  ipsum  Slegantius  p5ni  me- 
liusque  potuit,  Fin.  2,  100,  even  this  might  have  been  put  more  logically  and 
beUer, 

2380    {2)  Regular ^  proper ^  real. 

flag^antem  invidifi  propter  interitum  C.  Graccbi  ipse  populus  R5- 
mSnus  periculS  liberavit,  i>j/.  ^^0^  though  greatly  detested  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Gracchus^  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Roman  people  proper.  civCs 
R5m3ni  permulti  in  illO  oppidS  c5niiinctissim5  animS  cum  ipsis 
Agrigentinis  vivunt,  V.  4,  93,  a  great  many  Romans  live  in  that  town  in 
most  friendly  relatiotis  with  the  natives  of  Agrigentum. 

2381.  (3.)  As  wellf  likewise t  too^  for  which,  from  Livy  on,  et  ipse  is  used. 

h5c  Ripheus,  hOc  ipse  DymSs,  omnisque  iuventQs  laeta  facit,  V.  2, 
394,  this  Ripheus  doth^  this  Dymas  too,  and  all  the  youth  alert.  c5gitSti5 
LocrOs  urbem  recipiendi,  quae  sub  dCfectiOnem  Italiae  dCsciverat  et 
ipsa  ad  Poen5s,  L.  29,  6,  i,  «  project  for  recovering  the  city  of  Locri^  which^ 
on  the  revolt  of  Italy,  had  likewise  gone  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

2382.  (4.)  Alone y  mere. 

n5n  s5lum  adventus  mali,  sed  etiam  metus  ipse  adfert  calaroitS- 
tem,  IP.  15,  not  only  the  coming  of  misjortunet  but  even  the  mere  dread  cf  it 
brings  disaster, 

2383.  (5.)  Exactly,  just,  with  numerals  and  dates,  or  right,  of  place. 

annis  Lxxxvi  ipsis  ante  mS  cbnsMl^mj  Br.  61  ^  exactly  Z6  years  before 
my  consulship.  Kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus,  C  1,8,  on  the  ist  of  Aoz^cm- 
Ler precisely,  in  ips5  vadd  dCprehCnsus  Indutiomarus  interficitur,  5,  58, 
6,  right  at  the  ford  Indutiomarus  is  caught  and  killed,  supri  ipsum  balneum 
habits,  Sen.  Ep.  56,  i,  I  live  right  over  a  bath. 

2384.  (6.)  Of  oneself  voluntarily ,  of  one* s  oivn  motion. 

valvae  subitO  s€  ipsae  aperuSrunt,  Div.  i,  74,  the  tent  pie-door  suddenly 
opened  of  itself.  Catilinam  vel  CiScimus  vel  Cmisimus  vel  ipsum 
Sgredientem  verbis  prdsecQti  sumus,  C.  2,  i,  we  have  driven  Catiline  out, 
or  let  him  out,  or,  when  he  was  going  out  of  his  own  motion,  wished  him  god- 
speed. 
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The  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

uter  and  quis. 

2385.  uter,  whether  f  which  f  is  used  in  questions  about  two 
things ;  quia  and  qui,  who  f  what  f  in  questions  about  more  than  two, 
though  sometimes  loosely  of  two  things. 

uter  est  insSnior  h5rum  ?  H.  S.  2,  3,  102,  which  of  these  is  the  greater 
crank  f  praeclSrS  apud  eundem  est  PIat5nem,  simUiter  facere  e5s  qui 
inter  sS  contenderent  uter  potius  rem  pQblicam  administrSret,  ut  si 
nautae  certarent  quis  eSrum  potissimum  gubernSret,  Off.  i,  87,  in  the 
same  Plato  is  the  excellent  saying  that  for  people  to  fall  out  with  one  another 
about  which  of  two  men  should  manage  a  states  were  just  as  if  the  creiv  of  a 
ship  shottld  quarrel  about  which  of  them  should  be  pilot,  ut  quern  velis,  ne- 
sciSs,  Alt.  16,  14,  \y  so  that  you  don^t  know  which  to  choose^  as  between 
Octavian  and  Antony. 

2386.  quia  and  quid  ask  to  have  a  thing  named ;  qui  and  quod 

to  have  it  described.     But  see  685. 

quis  Di5nem  Syr&ccsium  doctrinis  omnibus  expollvit  ?  n5n  PlatS  ? 
DO,  3,  139,  who  refined  Syracusan  Dio  with  learning  of  every  sort  ?  was  it  not 
Plato  ?  quid  ridCs,  H.  S,  2,  5,  3.  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  (1144).  quis  fuit 
igitur  ?  :  :  iste  Chaerea. : :  qui  Chaerea  ?  T.  Eu.  823,  who  was  he  then  ?  :  : 
your  precious  Chaerea.  : :  what  Cliaerea  f  quem  frQctum  petentSs  scire 
cupimus  ilia  qu5  mod5  moveantur  ?  Fin.  3,  37,  with  what  practical  end 
in  view  do  7ve  seek  to  know  how  yon  bodies  in  the  sky  keep  in  motion  f 

The  Relative  Pronoun. 

2387.  The  relative  pronoun  has  ahready  been  treated  ;  see  1792- 
1837. 

The  Indefinite  Pronoun. 

quis  or  qui;  quispiam. 

2388.  quia  or  qui,  a,  some^  somebody^  always  stands  after  one  or 
more  words  of  the  sentence,  quia  or  qui  is  used  after  si  (nisi,  sive), 
ne,  nam,  otrum,  an,  quo,  or  quando,  in  preference  to  aliquis,  unless 
emphasis  is  intended. 

dixerit  quis,  Off.  3,  76,  somebody  may  say.  malum  quod  tibi  di  dabunt, 
PI.  Am.  563,  some  curse  the  gods  will  bring  upon  thee,  hi,  si  quid  crat 
dQrius,  concurrCbant ;  si  qui  equ5  dSciderat,  circumsistSbant,  i,  48,  6, 
if  there  was  ever  any  sharpish  work,  these  men  would  rally  ;  if  a  man  fell 
from  his  horse,  they  would  close  round  him.  praecipit  atque  interdicit 
Qnum  omnCs  peterent  Indutiomarum,  neu  quis  quem  vulneret,  5,  j8, 4^ 
he  charges  them  and  forbids  them  ;  they  were  all  to  assail  Indutiomarus  nlone  ; 
and  nobody  was  to  wound  anybody  (2402). 
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2389.  quispiam,  a,  some^  one  or  another, 

fCrsitaa  quispiam  dixerit,  Off,  3,  29,  peradventure  somebody  may  say, 
quispiam  dicet,  K  3,  iii,  somebody  will  say.  cum  quaepiam  cohors  im- 
petum  fCceraty  hostCs  vCl5cissimS  refugiSbant,  5,  35,  1,  ez>ery  time  one  or 
another  cohort  charged^  the  enemy  fled  back  quick  speed  (2394). 

aliquis. 

2390.  aliquis  or  aliqni  some  one^  some  ofie  or  other ^  has  always 
some  affirmative  emphasis,  and  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  all^  mueh, 
none:  as, 

n5n  enim  dCclSmatCrem  aliquem  dS  IQdO,  sed  perfectissimum 
quaerimus,  O.  ^T^for  it  is  not  some  spouter  from  school  that  we  aim  to  find, 
but  the  ideal  orator.  omnCs  ut  aliquam  perniciSsam  bCstiam  fu^Sbant, 
Clu.  41,  everybody  avoided  him^  like  some  dangerous  wild  animal  or  other, 
audS  aliquid  Gyaris  dignum  si  vis  esse  aliquid,  J.  i,  73,  venture  some 
deed  that  deserves  transportation^  if  you  care  to  be  something  grand.  nOn  sine 
aliquS  spS,  D,  7,  not  without  some  hope,  quaerd  sitne  aliqua  3cti6  an 
nQUa,  Caec,  33,  /  ask  whether  there  is  some  ground  for  an  action  or  none, 
num  igitur  aliquis  dolor  post  mortem  est  ?  TD.  i,  82,  is  there,  then,  some 
sense  of  pain  after  death  ?  With  emphasis  after  si  (2388) :  si  aliquid  dC 
summS  gravitite  PompSius,  multum  de  cupiditSte  Caesar  remisisset, 
aliquam  rem  pQblicam  n5bis  habSre  licuisset,  Ph,  I2,2,tf  Pampey  had 
sacrificed  really  somethiug  of  his  importance^  and  Caesar  a  good  deal  of  his 
ambition,  we  might  have  had  what  would  have  been  to  some  degree  a  common- 
wealth. 

2391.  aliquis  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  aliquis  alius :  as, 

cum  M.  PIs5ne  et  cum  Q.  PompCiS  aut  cum  aliquO,  Br.  310,  with 
Pisa  or  Pompey  or  some  other  man.  ea  mihi  cottidi€  aut  tQre  aut  vinO  ant 
aliqui  semper  supplicat,  PI.  Aul.  prol.  23,  she  always  offers  me  incense  or 
wine  or  something  else  every  day. 

quidam. 

2392*  qoidam,  <i,  a  certain,  denotes  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
describe  or  do  not  care  to. 

n5n  inrldiculC  quidam  ex  militibus  decimae  legiSnis  dixit:  plQs 
quam  poUicitus  esset,  Caesarem  facere,  i,  42,  6,  one  of  the  priTHites  of 
the  Tenth  said  a  very  dry  thing:  that  *  Caesar  was  doing  more  than  he  engaged 
to*  accurrit  quidam  nStus  mihi  nOmine  tantum,  H.  5".  i,  9,  3,  up  trots  a 
man  I  kneiv  by  name  alone,  assimilis  quidam  mQgitui  sonus,  Suet.  Galh. 
i8,  a  mysterious  sound  like  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  vidSmus  nStflram  su5  qu6- 
dam  itinere  ad  iiltimum  pervenire,  DN,  2,  35,  nature  reaches  perfection  by 
a  kind  of  road  of  her  own.  Often  in  translations  from  Greek  :  as,  aliis 
libris  rati5nem  quandam  per  omnem  nStiiram  rCrum  pertinentem  vi 
divinS  esse  adfectam  putat,  DN,  i,  36,  in  other  works  he  supposes  '  a  kind 
of  Reason  pervading  all  nature  and  endowed  with  divine  power,  of  Zeno's 
doctrine. 
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2393.  quidam  is  often  used  to  soften  an  exaggeration  or  a  meta- 
phor, sometimes  to  denote  contempt. 

£loquentissim5s  hominSs  innumerSbilis  quOsdam  nSminSbat,  DO. 
I,  f^if  great  speakers  he  named ^  absolutely  without  number,  ad  omnis  enim 
meSs  impetus  quasi  murus  quidam  boni  n5men  imperStSris  oppSnitur, 
V.  s,  2,  for  against  all  assaults  of  mine  the  name  of  a  good  commander  is  set 
up,  like  a  regular  wail,  sed  aliud  quoddam  fSum  SrStiQnis  tuae,  L,  25, 
but  there  is  quite  a  diffi-rent  fibre  to  your  speech.  nOn  est  eSrum  urbSnitfite 
qufidam  quasi  col5r2lta  5rStid,  Br.  170,  their  language  lacks  the  tinge  of  an 
indefinable  metropolitan  element.  TheomnSstus  quidam,  homo  ridicule 
insfinus,  F.  4,  148,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Theomnastus,  an  absurd,  crack- 
brained  creature^ 

quisque. 

2394.  quisque,  each^  each  in  particular^  each  by  himself^  applies 
what  is  stated  of  all  to  each  several  case,  out  of  a  number  more  than 
two. 

laudSti  prO  c5ntiSne  omnSs  sunt,  d5n9tique  prO  meritO  quisque, 
L.  38,  23,  II,  they  were  collectively  commended  in  assembly  convened,  and  re^- 
ceived presents f  each  in  proportion  to  his  deserts.  quotiSns  quaeque  cohors 
pr5currerat,  mfignus  Humerus  hostium  cadCbat,  5, 34, 2,  ox  the  cohorts  suc- 
cessively charged,  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  fell  every  time  (2389).  mCns 
cQiusque,  is  est  quisque,  n5n  ea  figQra  quae  digit5  dCm5nstr3ri  potest, 
/^P.  6,  26,  the  mink  of  a  man  is  always  the  man,  and  not  that  shape  which  can 
be  pointed  out  by  the  finger. 

2395.  quisque  is  sometimes  used  in  a  relative  and  demonstrative  sen- 
tence both. 

quod  cuique  obtigit,  id  quisque  teneat,  Off",  i,  21,  /^/  every  man  keep 
what  he  has  got.  id  enim  est  cQiusque  proprium,  qu5  quisque  fruitur 
atque  Qtitur,  Fam.  7,  30,  2,  for  that  is  always  a  man's  property  which  he  has 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of 

2396.  In  a  complex  sentence,  consisting  of  a  main  and  a  relative 
sentence,  quisque  is  usually  expressed  but  once,  and  then  in  the  un- 
emphatic  relative  sentence.'  In  English,  the  equivalent  of  quisque 
goes  with  the  main  sentence. 

nSm5  fuit  qui  nOn  surrCxerit,  tClumque  quod  cuique  f5rs  offerSbat, 
adripuerit,  V.  4,  95,  not  a  man  but  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  seized  in  every 
instance  such  a  weapon  as  chance  threio  in  his  way.  theStrum  cum  com- 
mClne  sit,  rCctS  tamen  dici  potest,  Cius  esse  eum  locum,  quern  quisque 
occupSrit,  Fin.  3,  67,  though  the  theatre  is  open  to  all^  still  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  propriety^  that  each  spectator  is  entitled  to  the  seat  he  has  taken.  Mes- 
sSnam  ut  quisque  nostrflm  vSnerat,  haec  visere  solSbat,  V,  4,  5,  any 
Roman,  who  went  to  Messana,  invariably  went  to  see  these  statues  (1939). 
eSrum  ut  quisque  primus  vSnerat,  sub  mQr5  cOnsistSbat,  7, 48,  2,as  they 
successively  arrived,  each  man  of  them  took  his  stand  under  the  wall. 

2397.  quisque  is  often  used  with  se  or  suus,  superlatives,  and  or- 
dinals, holding  an  unemphatic  place  after  these  words:  as, 
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ipse  si  quisque  dlligit,  Z.  80,  a  man  always  ioves  his  own  self,  suos 
quoique  in5s,  T.  Ph.  454,  every  man  his  man  way,  huic  pr5  sS  quisque 
nostrQm  medSri  velle  dCbCmus,  L.  Agr.  i,  26,  this  evil  we  ought  to  isnsk 
to  remedy,  according  to  our  several  abilities,  optimum  quidque  rSrissimum 
est.  Fin.  2,  81,  ever  the  fairest  is  the  rarest,  nam  in  forO  vix  decumus 
quisquest, qtd  ipsus  sCsS  nSverit,  Y\.Ps.  ^IZ^for  in  the  marketplace  there's 
scarce  one  man  in  every  ten  that  knows  himself.  quintS  qu5que  annO  Sicilia 
t5ta  cSnsStur,  V.  2,  139,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years  all  Sicily  is  assessed. 
quamquam  primum  quidque  explicSmus,  Fatn.  12,  i,  i,  but  stay  —let  me 
explain  things  successively  ;  or,  one  thing  after  another.  litterSs  misit,  ut  is 
flnulus  ad  s6  primC  qu5quc  tempore  adferrCtur,  V,  4,  58,  he  sent  a  letter 
directing  said  ring  to  be  sent  to  him  without  delay. 

2398.  In  old  Latin  quisque  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  quicumque  or 
quisquis,  whoever :  as,  quisque  obviam  huic  occesserit  irStS,  vSpulSbit, 
PI.  As.  404,  whoever  meets  him  in  his  wrath  will  catch  it.  In  cQiusque  ge- 
neris and  cQiusque  modi,  it  means  any  and  every :  as,  tot  hominSs  cGius- 
que  modi,  V.  4,  7,  so  many  people  of  every  sort,  i.  e.  cuicuimodi.  quisquis 
for  quisque  is  sometimes  found  in  old  Latin,  in  Cicero  rarely :  as,  cum 
prScessit  paulum  et  quStenus  quicquid  sS  attingat  perspicere  coepit. 
Fin.  5,  24,  when  it  has  progressed  a  little  and  has  begun  to  discoiter  how  far 
each  thing  affects  it, 

uterque. 

2399.  uterque,  each.^  is  used  of  two  individuals,  and  utxTque  of 
two  sets  or  parties.     But  sometimes  utrique  is  used  of  two  individuals. 

(a.)  ut  ilia  nStClra  caelestis  et  terrS  vacat  et  UmOre,  sic  utriusqne 
hirum  rCrum  hOmSnus  animus  est  expers,  TD.  i,  65,  even  as  the  heavenly 
nature  is  free  from  the  earthy  and  the  humid,  so  the  soul  of  man  has  no  part  in 
either  of  these  qualities  (1243).  nGtIi  tremef  actus  uterque  est  polus,  O.  F, 
2,  489,  at  his  nod  trembled  each  pole  (1243).  AetOliSrum  utraeque  manOs 
HSraclSam  sSsS  inciasCrunt,  L.  36,  16,  5,  both  bands  of  the  Aetolians  shut 
themselves  up  in  Heraclea.  {b.)  sex  Hlil  n5bis,  duae  flliae  sunt,  utraeque 
iam  nClptae,  L.  42,  34,  4,  zcv  have  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  both  already 
married. 

2400.  Reciprocal  relations  (2344)  are  sometimes  expressed  by  uterque 
followed  by  a  different  case  of  alter;  rarely  by  uterque  and  a  different  case 
of  the  same  word. 

{a.)  quSrum  uterque  contempsit  alterum,  Off.  i,  4,  each  of  whom 
lightly  esteemed  the  other,  {b.)  abdQcI  n6n  potest :  :  qui  n6n  potest  ? ; : 
quia  uterque  utriquest  cord!,  T.  Ph.  799,  she's  not  to  be  taken  from  him  :: 
why  is  nt  she  f  : :  because  they  *re  heart  to  heart.  This  doubling  of  uterque 
Ib  found  only  half  a  dozen  times ;  not  in  Cicero. 

quivis  and  quilibet ;  utervis  and  uterlibet. 

2401.  quivLi  and  quilibet,  any  you  please^  are  used  either  in 
affirmative  or  negative  sentences.  When  two  are  spoken  of,  utervis 
or  uterlibet  is  used. 
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{a.)  ut  quivis  intellegere  posset,  V.  5,  17,  so  that  any  fool  might  knotv. 
faciat  quidlubet,  T.  Hau.  464,  let  him  do  anything  lu  likes,  (b.)  qui 
utramvis  r8ct€  n5vit,  ambSs  n5verit,  T.  Andr,prol,  10,  who  knows  eivier 
well,  ktiows  doth,    utrumlibet  6ligc,  Quinct.  81,  choose  either  you  like, 

quisquam  and  ullus. 

2402.  quisquam  (692),  a  single  one^  any  one  at  all,  and  fUlns,  a 
bit  of  a,  any  at  all,  any,  are  used  chiefly  in  negative,  interrogative, 
condfitional,  and  comparative  sentences,  or  with  sUie. 

vSni  AthSnSs,  neque  mS  quisquam  ib!  adgnCvit,  TD.  5, 104, 1  eame  to 
Athens  and  not  a  person  there  knew  me  (1659).  interdicit  omnibus,  nC 
quemquam  interficiant,  7,  40,  4,  he  warns  them  collectively  against  killing 
any  man  at  all  (23S8).  hunc  suS  quisquam  sententiS  ex  h9c  urbe  expel- 
let  ?  Afil.  104,  will  anybody  at  all,  by  his  vote,  banish  this  man  from  Rome? 
quis  h6c  fCcit  11115  in  Scythia  tyrannus  ?  Pis.  18,  what  tyrant  ever  did  this 
in  any  Scythia  ?  si  quisquam  est  timidus,  is  ego  sum,  Fam.  6,  14,  1,  if 
anybody  is  timid,  I  am  the  man.  qui  saepius  cum  hoste  cSnflixit  quam 
quisquam  cum  inimicO  concert3vit,  /P.  28,  who  has  measitred  swords 
oftener  7vith  the  enemy  than  anybody  ei'er  wrangled  with  an  opponent  in  private 
life,  sine  11115  metU  in  ipsum  portum  penetrfire  coepCrunt,  V.  5,  96, 
without  a  bit  of  fear  they  began  to  make  their  way  right  into  the  harbour, 
nSmO  quisquam  and  nihil  quicquam  are  old  and  late :  as,  lepidiOrem  ux5- 
rem  nSm5  quisquam  habet,  PI.  Ccu.  1008,  nobody  has  a  jollter  ivife.  nos- 
ter  mall  nil  quicquam  primS,  T.  Ph,  80,  our  young  master  did  n*t  make  any 
trouble  at  first. 

2403.  nemo  is  generally  used  for  non  quisquam,  nemo  umquam 
for  numquam  quisquam,  nihil  for  non  quicquam,  and  n ullus  for 
non  ullus.  If  only  two  are  spoken  of,  neuter  is  used.  The  plural 
neutri  is  used  of  two  parties. 

nSmSst  miserior  m5,  T.  Hau.  263.  no  man  *s  unhappier  than  I.  nCmO 
igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliqu5  adfl&td  divin5  umquam  fuit,  DN,  2,  167, 
nobody  who  is  a  great  matt  was  ever  without  some  divine  inspiration,  ab 
nailO  ille  liberSlius  quam  fi  CluentiS  trSctStus  est,  Clu.  161,  by  no  man 
has  he  been  treated  more  generously  than  by  Cluentius.  neutrum  eSrum 
contrS  alterum  iuvSre,  Caes.  C.  i,  35,  5,  to  help  neither  of  them  against  the 
other,  neutn  alter5s  primS  cemSbant,  L.  21,  46,  4,  neither  party  saw  the 
others  at  first. 


(D.)     NUMERALS. 

2404.  Numerals  are  divided  into  Adjectives:  Cardinal,  Onus, 
one^  duo,  two,  &c. ;  Ordinal,  primus,  first,  secundus,  second,  &c. ; 
Distributive,  singuli,  one  each,  bini,  two  each^  &c. ;  ♦and  Numeral 
Adverbs :  semel,  once,  bis,  twice,  &c. 

For  the  inflection  of  mimerals,  sec  637-643. 
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Cardinals. 

Ordinals. 

1 

Qnus,  one  (638) 

primus,  Jirst  (643) 

2 

duo,  two  (639) 

secundus,  second 

3 

tr«s,  thr^g   (639) 

tertius,  third 

4 

quattuor,  four 

quartus,  fourth 

1 

quinque,  Jfive 

quintus,  fifth 

sex,  six 

sextus,  sixth 

I 

septem,  seven 

Septimus,  seventh 

oct5,  ^/^^/ 

octavus,  eighth 

9 

novem,  fiine 

n5nus,  ninth 

10 

decern » ten 

decimus,  tenth 

II 

Qndecim,  eleven 

Qndecimus,  eleventh 

12 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

'3 

tredecim 

tertius  decimus 

14 

quattuordecim 

quartus  decimus 

15 

quindecim 

quintus  decimus 

16 

sSdecim 

sextus  decimus 

17 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

18 

duodCviginti 

duodevicCsimus 

^9 

andCviginti 

OndSvicCsimus 

20 

viginti,  twenty 

vicCsimus,  twentieth 

21 

viginti  anus  or  Qnus  et 

vicCsimus  primus  or  unus 

viginti 

et  vicCsimus 

22 

viginti  duo  or  duo  et 

vicf  simus  alter  or  alter  et 

viginti 
duodCtriginta 
und6trigint3 

vicSsimus 

28 

duodetricCsimus 

29 

QndStricSsimus 

30 

trigintfi 

tricSsimus 

40 

quadrSginta 

quadragCsimus 

S 

quinquSginta 

quinquagSsimus 

sexSginta 

sexagCsimus 

70 

septuSginta 

septuagSsimus 

80 

octSginta 

octSgCsimus 

90 

nonaginta 

nSnagCsimus 

99 

GndCcentum 

QndecentSsimus 

100 

centum,  one  hundred 

centSsimus,  one  hundredth 

lOI 

centum  Gnus  or  centum 

centSsimus  primus  or  cen- 

et  Unus 

tSsimus  et  primus 

200 

ducenti  (641) 

ducentCsimus 

300 

trecenti 

trecentSsimus 

400 

quadringenti 

quadringentCsimus 

^ 

quingenti 

quingentSsimus 

sCscenti 

sSscentCsimus 

700 

septingenti 

septingent^simus 

800 

octingenti 

octingentSsimus 

900 

n5ngenti 

nSngentSsimus 

1,000 

mille,  thousand  (642) 

miliesimus,  thottsavdth 

2,000 

duo  millia 

bis  miliesimus 

5,000  ■ 

quinque  millia 

quinquiSns  millSsimus 

10,000 

decern  millia 

deciCns  millSsimus 

50,000 

quinquaginta  millia 

quinquagiSns  millSsimus 

100,000 

centum  millia 

centiCns  millCsimus 

1,000,000 

deciSns  centCna  millia 

deciSns  centiCns  millCsimus 
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[2405. 

Distributives. 

Numeral  Adverbs. 

Roman. 

sing^li,  one  each  (643) 

semel,  once 

1 

bini,  iToo  each 

bis,  twice 

II 

temi,  three  each 

ter,  thrice 

III 

quaterni,  four  each 

quater,  four  times 

INI  or  IV 

q\iini,  five  each 

quinquiCns,  five  times 

V 

sCni,  six  each 

sexiSns,  six  times 

VI 

septSni,  seven  each 

septiSns,  seven  times 

VII 

octOni,  eight  each 

octiSns,  eight  times 

VIII 

novCni,  nine  each 

novi^ns,  nine  times 

Villi  or  IX 

dCni,  ten  each 

deciins,  ten  times 

X 

flndSni,  eleven  each 

tIndeciCns,  eleven  times 

XI 

duodCni 

duodeciSns 

XII 

temi  dSnf 

terdeciCns 

XIII 

quaterni  dSni 

quater  deciCns 

Xllll  or  XIV 

quini  d8ni 

quindeciCns 

XV 

sCni  dSni 

s6deciSns 

XVI 

septSni  dSni 

septiSns  deciSns 

XVII 

duodCviceni 

octiCns  deciCns 

XVIII 

dndevfcCm 

noviins  deciSns 

XVIIII  or  XIX 

vicCni,  twenty  each 

vIciSns,  twenty  times 

XX 

vicCni  singuli  or  sins^U 

viciSns  semel  or  semel  et 

XXI 

et  vicSni 

viciSns 

vicgni   bini   or   bini  ct 

viciSns  bis  or  bis  et  viciCns 

XXII 

viceni 

duodetric6ni 

duodCtriciSns 

XXVI II 

nndetricCni 

♦flnd«trici€n8 

XXVIIIIorXXIX 

trlcSni 

triciCns 

XXX 

quadrSg€ni 

quadrSgiCns 

XXXXorX± 

quinquSgSni 

quinquSgiCns 

X 

sexSgSni 

sexSgiSns 

-LX 

septuagSni 

septu9giCns 

±XX 

octOgCni 

octSgiSns 

JLXXX 

nOnlgSni 

nCnfigiCns 

J.XXXXorXC 

andCcentSni 

*1indecenti6ns 

±XXXXVIIllor 
XCIX 

centSni,  a  hundred  each 

centif  ns,  a  hundred  times 

C 

centCni  singuli 

centi6ns  semel  or  centiCns 
et  semel 

CI 

duc€ni 

ducentiCns 

CC 

trec6ni 

trecentiCns 

CCC 

quadringSni 

quadringentiCns 

CCCC 

quingSni 

quingentiins 

D 

sSscCni 

sCscentiCns 

DC 

septingini 

septingentiSns 

DCC 

octingSni 

octingenti6ns 

DCCC 

nSngSni 

nOn^entiCns 

DCCCC 

singula  raVXxdi^a  thousand 

milliCns,  a  thousand  times 

00 

bina  millia                \each 

bis  milliCns 

0000 

quina  millia 

quinquiSns  millietis 

R 

dCna  millia 

deciSns  milliSns 

® 

quinquSgCna  millia 

quinquSgiSns  milliCns 

^ 

centCna  millia 

centiSns  milliCns 

(^ 

deciSns  centCna  millia 

deciCns  centiCns  milliCns 

m 
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2406-24 1 4.]  Appendix  {D) 


Notation. 

2406.  Numbers  are  noted  by  combinations  of  the  characters 
1=1;  V  =  s;  X  =  io;  ^,  later  U/,  X,  or  L  =  5o;  C=  100;  0=500; 
CD  or  00,  post-Augustan  M  =  1000. 

2407.  Of  thes#  signs,  V  seems  to  be  the  half  of  X,  which  may  be  Etrus- 
can in  origin.  The  original  signs  for  50  and  1000  were  taken  from  the 
Chalcidian  alphabet  of  Cumae  (17),  in  which  tbej  repiesented  sounds  un- 
known to  early  Latin.  Thus,  X,  in  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  representing 
ch  (49),  was  used  by  the  early  Romans  for  50,  and  became  successively  U/, 
X,  and  L.  The  form  J^,  is  found  very  rarely,  d/  oftener,  in  the  Augustan 
period ;  X  is  common  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  in  the 
early  empire  ;  L,  due  to  assimilation  with  the  Roman  letter,  appears  in  the 
last  century  of  the  republic.  The  sign  for  1000  was  originally  CD  (Chalcidian 
ph) ;  it  became  00  (the  common  classical  form),  c/^,  or  M  ;  the  form  M  as 
a  numeral  appears  in  the  second  century  a.  d.,  although  M  is  found  much 
earlier  as  an  abbreviation  for  miUia  m  M  '  P,  that  is  millia  passuum. 
For  100,  the  sign  O  (Chalcidian  th)  may  have  been  used  originaUy ;  but  C 
(the  abbreviation  for  centum)  came  into  use  at  afk  early  period.  The  sign 
D,  =  500,  is  the  half  of  0. 

2408.  To  denote  10,000  the  sign  for  1000  was  doubled  :  thus,  (^,  written 
also  ©,  vj^,  ^.  Another  circle  was  added  to  denote  100,000 :  thus,  ^ 
written  also  0>  ^,  x"*  I'he  halves  of  these  signs  were  used  for  5000  and 
50,000 :  thus,  9)  And  ^ ;  variations  of  these  last  two  signs  are  found,  cor- 
responding to  the  variations  of  the  signs  of  which  they  are  the  halves. 

2409.  From  the  last  century  of  the  republic  on,  thousands  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  above  a  numeral,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  by 
three  .lines  enclosing  a  numeral:  as,  V  =  5ooo;  fx]  =  1,000,000. 

24x0.  To  distinguish  numerals  from  ordinary  letters,  a  line  is  often 
drawn  above  them :  as,  VI  =  6.  This  practice  is  common  in  the  Augustan 
period;  earlier,  a  line  is  sometimes  drawn  across  the  numeral,  as, rf  =2 ; 
B  =  500. 

24x1.  Of  the  two  methods  of  writing  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  14,  19,  &c..  the 
method  by  subtraction  (IV,  IX,  XIV,  XIX,  &c.)  is  rarer,  and  is  characteristic 
of  private,  not  public  inscriptions. 

Some  Forms  of  Numerals. 

24x2.  quinctus,  the  older  form  of  quintus  (135)  is  sometimes  found  in 
old  and  even  in  classical  writers.  Instead  of  Septimus  and  decimus,  the 
older  septumus  and  decumus  are  not  uncommon  (78). 

24x3.  In  the  ordinals  from  twentieth  upwards,  the  older  forms  incCnsu- 
mus  or  vicCnsimus,  tricCnsumus  or  trIcSnsimus,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  infre- 
quently found  instead  of  vicSsixnus,  tricSsimus,  &c.,  &c.  (131,  78). 

24x4.  In  the  numeral  adverbs  from  quinquiCns  upwards,  later  forms  in 
•lis  (131)  are  often  found :  as,  quixiquiCs,  deciSs,  &c.,  &c. 
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Numerals.  [24 1 5-2420. 


2415.  In  cardinals  and  ordinals  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  inclusivei  the 
larger  number  sometimes  comes  first,  and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  used, 
though  rarely  in  Cicero. 

decern  trCs,  L.  37,  30,  7,  thirteen,  fund58  decern  et  tr§8  reliquit,  RA, 
20,  he  left  thirteen  farms.  Rarely  the  smaller  number  comes  first  with  et : 
as,  dS  tribus  et  decern  fundis,  RA,  99,  of  the  thirteen  farms, 

24x6.  Numbers  from  18  to  99  inclusive  which  end  in  8  or  9  are  usually  expressed 
by  subtraction,  as  in  thelist  (2405) ;  less  frequently  (not  in  Cicero,  rarely  in  classical 
writers)  by  addition  :  as,  decern  et  octO,  4,  19,  4 ;  decern  novem,  Xa.  H,  2,  58. 

0417.  In  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  to  ninety-seven  inclusive, 
except  those  which  end  in  eight  or  nine  (2410),  the  smaller  number  with  et 
usually  comes  first  or  the  larger  number  without  et,  as  in  the  list.  But  rarely 
the  larger  number  comes  first  with  et :  as,  viginti  et  septem,  V.  4,  123, 
twenty  and  seven. 

2418.  In  numbers  from  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number 
comes  first,  either  with  or  without  et ;  but  with  distributives  et  is  not  used. 
With  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  smaller  number  sometimes  comes  first  with 
et ;  as,  iis  rSgiis  quadrSgintS  annis  et  ducentis  praeteritis,  RP,  2,  52, 
after  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years  of  monarchy  were  ended. 


SOME  USES  OF  NUMERALS. 
Cardinals  and  Ordinals. 

2419.  Dates  are  expressed  either  by  cardinals  with  a  plural  sub- 
stantive or  by  ordinals  with  a  singular  substantive :  as, 

dictator  factus  est  annis  post  R5mam  conditam  ccccxv,  Fam,  9,  21, 
2,  he  was  made  dictator  415  U.  C.  (1393).  ann5  trecentisimO  quinqua- 
gSsimd  post  RCmam  conditam,  NSnis  It&nls,  RP,  1,2$,  on  the  sth  of^une, 
350  U.  C.  (1350).  The  ordinal  is  also  used  with  a  substantive  not  used  in 
the  singular  :  as,  tnancipia  vCnibant  SStumSlibus  tertiis,  Att,  5,  20,  5,  the 
staves  were  sold  on  the  third  dav  of  the  Saturnalia,  As  the  Romans,  however, 
had  no  fixed  official  era,  they  had  no  datss  in  the  modern  sense,  and  marked 
the  year  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 

Distributives. 

2420.  Distributives  are  used  to  denote  an  equal  division  among 
several  persons  or  things,  and  in  expressions  of  multiplication :  as, 

bin!  sen3t5rC8  singulis  cohortibus  praeposit!,  L.  ^,  69,  8,  two  senators 
were  put  over  every  cohort;  sometimes  when  singuli  is  added,  the  cardinal  is 
used,  thus:  singulis  cCnsSribus  dSnSrii  trecenti  imperSt!  sunt,  V,  2, 
137,  every  censor  was  assessed  300  denars,  bis  bina,  DN,  2,  49,  tunce  two. 
Poets  use  multiplication  freely,  partly  for  variety,  but  mainly  from  metrical 
necessity. 
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2421.  Distributives  are  also  used  with  substantives  which  have  no  singu- 
lar, or  which  hfive  a  different  meaning  in  the  singular ;  but  in'this  use  one  is 
always  tlni,  not  singuli,  and  three  trin!,  not  temi :  as, 

ut  ana  castra  iam  facta  ex  binis  vid6rentur,  Caes.  C  i,  74,  4*  so  that 
one  camp  seemed  now  to  have  been  formed  out  of  two,  trinis  catinis  vinctus, 
1, 53,  5,  in  triple  iroiu.  Similarly  with  things  in  pairs,  as :  bovSs  bini,  PI. 
Fers.  317,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 

2422.  Poets  sometimes  use  the  singular  of  distributives :  as,  centCnSque  ar- 
bore  flflctum  verberat,  V.  10,  207,  and  with  a  hundred  beams  at  every  stroke 
the  wave  he  smites,  duplici  nStUrS  et  corpore  b!n5,  Lucr.  5,  879,  twynaturcd 
and  of  body  twain.  The  plural  is  sometimes  used  in  verse  for  the  cardinal :  cen- 
tum bracchia  .  .  .  centSnSsque  manGs,  V.  10,  565,  a  hundred  arms  ,  ,  , 
and  hundred  hands. 

Other  Numerals. 

2423.  Other  numerical  adjectives  are  multiplicattves^  ending  in  -plez ;  they  are : 
Simplez,  onefold^  simple^  sCscuplex,  one  and  a  half  fold,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  quincuplez,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplez;  and/r0> 
portioncuSf  used  mostly  in  the  neuter  as  substantives :  duplus,  tivtce  as  great, 
triplus,  three  times  as  great^  quadruplus,  septuplus,  octuplus.  Besides 
these  there  are  other  adjectives  derived  from  numerals :  as,  prim2nus,  soldier  of 
the  first:  primSrius,  ^ry/  rate:  bimus,  twinter,  two-year-old  ;  &c.,  &c. 

Expression  of  Fractions. 

2424.  One  half  m^iy  be  expressed  by  dimldium  or  dimidla  pars; 
other  fractions  with  i  as  a  numerator  by  ordinals,  with  or  without 
pan  :  as,  tertia  pars  or  tertia,  \, 

242^.  If  the  numerator  is  greater  than  i  it  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  cardinal  feminine,  with  the  ordinal  feminine  for  the  denominator  : 
as,  daae  septimae,  f.  But  besides  these  forms  there  are  others, 
namely : 

2426.  (i.)  Fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  i  than  the  denominator, 
except  ^,  may  be  expressed  by  cardinals  with  partis,  as,  duae  partis, } ; 
trCs  partes,  | ;  quattuor  partis,  f. 

2427.  (2.)  Fractions  with  12  or  its  multiples  as  a  denominator  are  ex- 
pressed in  business  language  by  the  parts  of  an  fis :  thus. 


A. 

uncia 

},   triins 

A,  septunx 

(,  dextSns 

h 

sextans 

^,  quincunx 

f ,   bis 

W,  deunx 

h 

quadrSns 

\y   simis 

i,  dOdrSns 

H,as 

ex  Ssse  hirCs,  Quintil.  7,  i,  20,  heir  to  the  whole  ;  reliquit  hCridis  ex 
besse  nepOtem,  ex  tertiS  parte  neptem,  Plin.  Ep.  7, 24,  2,  she  left  her  grand- 
son heir  to  f,  her  granddaughter  to  \,  hirCdem  ex  dOdrante,  N.  25,  5,  2,  har 
to  I 

2428.  Sometimes  fractions  are  expressed  by  addition:  as,  dimidia  et  quarta, 
I ;  pars  tertia  et  septima,  H ;  sometimes  by  division  of  the  denominator :  as, 
dimidia  quinta,  A. 
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(E.)    PROSODY. 

I.     RULES  OF  QUANTITY. 
(A.)    In  Classical  Latin. 

2429.  The  length  of  the  vowel  in  some  classes  of  syllables,  as 
used  in  the  classical  period,  may  be  conveniently  fixed  in  the  memory 
by  the  following  rules.  For  the  usage  of  older  writers,  see  57-68  and 
2464-2472.  For  the  general  principles  of  length  of  vowels  and  syl- 
lables, see  156-169. 

Monosyllables. 

2430.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  single 
consonant  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

d&s,  8&1;  S  for  ab;  C  for  ex  or  ec-,  p6s  for  *ped8;  ablative  quS,  qui; 
quin  for  *quine  ;  locative  sei,  commonly  si ;  sic  (708) ;  dative  and  ablative  plural 
quis  (688). 

Exceptions. 

2431.  The  vowel  is  short  in: 

2432.  (a.)  Monosyllables  ending  in  b,  d,  in,  and  t :  as,  ab,  ad,  dum,  dat. 

^33*  C^-)  '^c  indefinite  qua,  N.  and  Ac. ;  the  enditics  -que  (rarely  *quC)i 
-ne,  -ve,  -ce ;  and  in  the  words  cor,  fel,  mel ;  os,  bone ;  ac,  vir,  is,  pel,  quis 
(N.) ;  fac,  fer,  per,  ter ;  an,  bis,  in,  cis ;  nee,  vel.  N.  hie  is  rarely  short 
(664).    For  Cs  or  es,  see  747. 

Polysyllables. 

Penults. 

2434.  Disyllabic  perfects  and  perfect  participles  have 
the  vowel  of  the  penult  long  when  it  stands  before  a 
single  consonant :  as, 

vCni,  vidi,  vici  (862)  ;  f&vi  (864),  fStus  (917). 
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Exceptions. 

2435.  (^0  Nine  perfects  have  the  penult  short  (859-861): 
bibi,  -fidi     dedl,  scidi     steti,  stiti     tuli,  -tudi,  per-cull. 

2436.  (^.)  Ten  perfect  participles  have  the  penult  short  (918;  see 
abo  919)  : 

citus,  datus    itum,  ratus    -rutus,  satus    situs,  status    litus,  quitus. 

Final  Syllables. 
(I.)    Ending  in  a  Vowel. 

2437.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final  a 
and  e  are  short ;  final  o,  u,  and  i,  are  long :  as, 

(a.)  N.  aquila ;  PL  N.  and  Ac.  oppida,  cCtera,  omnia  (65,  57). 

{b,)  N.  ille ;  N.  and  Ac.  rCte ;  impQne  (701) ;  V.  bone ;  Ab.  tempore 
(^5*  57)»  i>^^*  prOmere  (65,57);  Imperat.  rege  (826);  Pres.  ind.  and  Impcrat. 
querere ;  Peii.  rixSre. 

{c.)  N.  sermO :  D.  and  Ab.  verbS;  vCrS  (704).  i&.  regO,  er&,  amSb5, 
rCzerO  (S26) ;  estd. 

{d,)  N.  and  Ac.  cornQ  (5S7) ;  D.  and  Ab.  metQ  (590,  425,  593) ;  dill. 

{€,)  G.  frQmenti ;  V.  Vergili  (459) ;  G.  domi  (594) ;  D.  nOUi,  orbi ;  Ab. 
siti  (554).  Imperat.  vest!  (845).  Inf.  queri,  locSn;  Ind.  Perf.  rCxi  (S56), 
rezisti. 

Exceptions  in  a. 

2438.  {a,)  Final  a  is  long  in  the  ablative,  in  indeclinable  words, 
and  in  the  imperative :  as, 

(a.)  Ab.  mSnsS  (426). 

(^.)  quadrSgintS ;  many  indeclinable  words  are  ablatives :  as,  contrS,  iQxtl, 
(707).    The  indeclinable  h€ia,  ita,  and  quia  (701),  have  short  a. 
{c.)  Imperat.  loc8  (845).     But  puta,/0r  instance^  has  short  a. 

_   2439.  ib  )  Fmal  a  is  lon^^  in  some  Greek  nominatives  and  vocatives :    as,  N. 
ElectrS;  V.  AeniS,  PallS. 

Exceptions  in  e. 

2440.  {a.)  Final  o  is  long  in  cases  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -§• 
(596),  in  adverbs  from  stems  in  -o-,  and  in  the  imperative  singular 
active  of  verbs  in  -ere:  as, 

{a.)  die  (G.,  D.,  or  Ab.),  hodiC,  pridiC ;  see  also  603. 

ip.)  alte  (705);  also  fere,  fermS  and  ohS  or  &h€ ;  bat  e  is  always  short  in 
bene  and  male ;  infeme  and  supeme. 

(^.)  doce  (845);  for  cave,  see  61. 
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Rules  of  Quantity.        [244i-2450, 

244X.  {b.)  Final  e  is  long  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  crambS, 
Circ6;  V.  AlcidS;  Ne.  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  c€te,  mel€,  pelag€,  tempS. 

Exceptions  in  o, 

3^43.  (a.)  Final  o  is  short  in  the  nominatives  ego,  duo,  and  homo.  O^  is 
sometimes  shortened  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -n-  (48^,  485^ :  as,  mentio, 
NSso,  virgo.  o  is  regularly  short  in  endo,  in  the  ablatives  cito  and  modo, 
used  as  adverbs,  and  in  many  other  words  in  late  poetry :  as,  ilico,  immo,  ergo, 
quando,  octo,  &c. ;  very  rarely  in  the  ablative  of  the  gerund. 

2443.  {b.)  Before  Ovid,  o  of  the  present  indicative  is  regularly  long  (61).  It  is 
shorten^  only  in  the  following  words  :  in 

volo,  six  times  (Cat.,  4  times ;  Hor.,  Prop.). 

scio,  twice  (Verg.). 

nescio,  six  tmies  (Verg.,  twice ;  Hor.,  twice ;  Tib.,  Prop.) ; 

and  once  each  in  eo  and  veto  (Hor.),  dCsino  (Tib.),  and  findo  (Prop.).    From 
Ovid  on,  short  o  is  not  uncommon. 

Short  o  in  other  forms  of  the  verb  is  rare :  as,  dixero  (Hor.) ;  esto,  ero,  dabo 
(Ov.) ;  but  o  is  always  short  in  the  imperative  cedo,  give^  tell. 

Exceptions  in  u. 

2444.  Final  u  is  short  in  indu  and  noenu. 

Exceptions  in  i. 

0445.  (a.)  Final  i  is  short  in  nisi,  quasi,  and  sicuti;  aUo  in  the  endings  of 
some  Greek  nouns :  as  N.  and  Ac.  sinSpi ;  V.  Pari,  Amarylli ;  D.  Paridi, 
MinOidi;  PI.  D.  TrOasi. 

0446.  {b.)  Final  i  is  common  in  mihl,  tib!,  sib! ;  ib!,  ubi  (60). 

(2.)    Ending  in  a  Single  Consonant  not  a. 

2447.  A  final  syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
not  s  has  its  vowel  short :  as, 

dOnec.  illud.  animal  ( 536) ;  semel.  agmen.  calcar  (537) ;  soror, 
stultior  (66»  57).  rooror,  loquar,  fatSbor  (6i$,  57);  regitur,  regimur,  re- 
guntur.  regit  (826) ;  amat,  sciat,  pOn€bat ;  tinnit,  possit ;  iacet,  neget, 
esset  (68,  57). 

Exceptions. 

2448.  (a.)  The  last  vowel  is  long  in  allCc,  and  in  compounds  of  p8r :  in  the 
contracted  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -u- :  as  currQm :  in  all  cases  of  illic  and 
istic  excei>t  the  nominative  masculine,  in  the  adverbs  ilitic  and  istQc,  and  some> 
times  in  nihil.    Also  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  Sir,  aethCr, 

I  sirSn;  Ac.  AenSSn. 

2449.  (b.)  In  the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  of  stems  in  -o-  and  -8-,  the 
vowel  was  originally  long,  but  afterwards  short :  as,  div6m  (462),  caelicol&m 
(439)- 

2450.  (^.)  The  last  vowel  is  long  in  iit  and  petiit  and  their  compounds. 
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(3.)    Ending  in  s. 

2451.  Final  syllables  in  is  and  us  have  the  vowel 
short;  those  in  as,  es,  and  os,  have  the  vowel  long :  as, 

(a.)  N.  lapis,  flnis ;  G.  lapidis,  finis ;  magis.  Indie.  Pres.  regis  (826); 
Fut.  eris  (851,  826),  eritis,  locabis  (853,  826),  locabitis. 

(3.)  N.  dominus ;  currus ;  N.  and  Ac.  tempus ;  prius  (67,  5;) ;  rSgibus 
(67,  57).    regimus. 

(c.)  aetSs;  PI.  Ac.  mCnsSs  (424).  Indtc.  Pres.  locSs  (840);  Imp.  er2s 
848);  regSbSs  (847);  Plup.  rSxerSs  (8S0);  Subj.  Pres.  regis,  vestias, 
ioceSs  (842). 

(d.)  N.  hSrSs ;  sSdCs ;  nObSs ;  CerSs;  fidSs ;  PI.  N.  and  Ac.  rCgSs 
(424);  Indie.  Pres.docCs  (840) ;  Fut.  regSs  (852);  Subj.  Pres.  siSs  (841) ;  loc6s 
(843);  Imp.  ess6s  (850);  reger€s  (849);  Plup.  rSxissCs  (881). 

(£.)  N.  custOs ;  arb&s ;  PI.  Ac.  ventOs  (424). 

Exceptions  in  is. 

2452.  (a.)  Final  1b  has  i  in  all  plural  cases :  as, 

N.  and  Ac.  omnis  j  D.  and  Ab.  viis  (86),  locis  (87).  vObis.  Also  in  the 
nominativei  singular  Quiris  and  Samnis,  usually  in  sanguis  (486),  and  twice  in 
pulvfs. 

3453.  W  I^inal  is  has  i  in  the  second  person  singular  of  verbs  in  -ire, 
in  mSvis,  in  compounds  of  sis,  and  in  all  present  subjunctives  singular  :  as, 
duis,  edis,  velis,  malis,  nOHs.  For  -rfs  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  and  the 
future  perfect,  see  877,  878,  i>83,  884. 

Exceptions  in  us. 

2454.  u  is  long  in  the  nominative  singular  of  consonant  stems  with  u 
before  the  final  stem  consonant :  as,  tellQs,  stem  tellQr- ;  palQs,  once  palus 
(Hor.),  stem  palQd- ;  in  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  and  accusative 
plural  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -u-:  as,  frOctOs;  and  in  the  ending  of  some 
Greek  names  :  as,  N.  PanthQs ;  G.  SapphQs. 


Exceptions  in  as. 
in  anas  and  in  the  en( 

Exceptions  in  es. 


2455.  Final  as  has  short  a  in  anas  and  in  the  ending  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as, 
N.  llias ;  PI.  Ac.  cratCras. 


3456.  Final  es  has  short  e  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -d-  and  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -idis,  -itis,  and  -etis  (475,  476) :  as,  praeses,  teres, 
comes  (but  S  in  abi6s,  ariis,  and  pariSs),  also,  in  penes,  in  compounds  ofes, 
i/tou  arty  and  in  the  endings  of  some  Greek  nouns :  as,  N.  Cynosarges ;  PI.  N. 
Arcades,  cratSres. 

Exceptions  in  os. 

2457.  Final  OS  has  short  o  in  the  nominative  of  stems  in  -o-:  as,  seryos, 
suos,  DClos ;  also  in  compos,  impos,  and  exos ;  and  in  the  endings  of  some 
Greek  nouns:  as,  N.  and  Ac.  epos;  G.  chlamydos,  Erinyes. 
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Rules  of  Quantity.        [2458-246 /• 


Position. 

2458.  For  the  general  rule  of  position,  see  168,  169 ;  but,  except 
in  the  thesis  of  a  foot,  a  final  syllable  ending  with  a  short  vowel  gener- 
ally remains  short  before  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant :  as,  mollift  strfita,  nemorosft  Zaoynthos,  lucS 
smaragdi. 

In  Horace  such  a  final  syllable  is  never  lengthened  before  a  word  beginning  with 
two  consonants. 


Hidden  Quantity. 

2459.  A  vowel  which  stands  before  two  consonants,  or  a 
double  consonant,  belonging  to  the  same  word,  so  that  its 
natural  quantity  cannot  be  determined  from  the  scansion  of  the 
word,  is  said  to  possess  Hidden  Quantity. 

2460.  The  natural  quantity  of  such  a  vowel  may  sometimes  be  ascer- 
tained:  [a.)  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers;  (b.)  from  the  way  in 
which  the  vowel  is  written  in  Latin  inscriptions  (see  28-30) ;  (r.)  from  the 
transliteration  of  the  word  into  other  languages,  especially  Greek ;  {d.)  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  or  from  a  comparison  of  it  with  kindred  words  in 
other  Indo-European  languages ;  (/.)  from  comparison  with  derived  words 
in  the  Romance  languages.  But  all  these  kinds  of  evidence  must  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

3461.  For  the  length  of  a  vowel  before  ns,  nf,  consonantal  i,  and  often 
before  gn,  see  167. 

2462.  In  inceptive  verbs  (834)  the  ending  -scO  is  thought  to  be  always 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel :  as,  crSscO,  n3scor,  proficfscor. 

2463.  In  the  perfect  indicative  active,  perfect  participle  passive  and 
kindred  formations  of  verbs  in  -g5  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  as  ag5,  regO, 
the  theme  syllable  shows  a  long  vowel :  as,  ICzi,  rCzi,  tCxi ;  ftctus,  iCctus ; 
rCctor;  SctitO. 

(B.)    Some  Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Old  Latin. 

246^.  For  the  preservation  of  a  long  vowel  in  certain  specific  endings  in 
old  Latm,  see  64-68. 

2465.  Final  -91  is  sometimes  preserved  long  in  the  nominative  singular : 
as,  bacchftnSl  (Plaut.);  also  -Ss  in  the  nominative  singular  of  stems  in  -t- 
which  have  the  genitive  in  -itis  (477) :  as  milis  (Plaut.). 

2466.  Hie,  illic  and  istic,  when  adverbs,  have  a  long  final  syllable ;  but 
when  nominative  singular  masculine,  have  the  final  syllable  regularly  short. 

2467.  In  Plautus  frOstrS  always  (six  times)  has  the  final  syllable  short. 
contrS  sometimes  has  a  short  final  syllable  in  old  Latin. 
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2468.  In  Latin  poetry  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  final  s  often  docs  not 
"make  position"  before  a  following  consonant  (47);  as,  temptis  fert 
(Plant.);  magls  stetisse  (Ter.)- 

2469.  The  first  syllable  of  ille,  illic  (the  pronoun),  quippe,  immO,  inde, 
unde,  nempe,  omnis,  and  perhaps  iste,  is  sometimes  shortened. 

In  ille,  illic,  quippe  and  imm6  the  shortening  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  common  speech  one  of  the  double  consonants  was  often  pronounced  faintly  or  not 
at  all  (48) ;  while  in  inde,  unde,  nempe,  and  omnis  the  nasal  was  very  faintly 
sounded  before  the  following  consonant.  But  some  authorities  hold  that  always  in 
nempe,  and  sometimes  in  ille,  quippe,  inde,  unde,  and  perhaps  iste,  before 
an  initial  consonant  final  e  disappears  (see  96),  and  the  word  becomes  a  monosyllable; 

Law  of  Iambic  Shortening. 

2470.  A  long  s)rllable,  preceded  bv  a  short  monosyllable  or  by  a  short 
initial  syllable,  and  immediately  preceded  or  followed  bv  the  verse-ictus,  may 
be  shortened :  as,  6t  hfinc,  d6md  mS,  ad  ttx6rem,  volfintSte. 

The  short  monosyllable  may  be  a  word  which  has  become  monosyllabic  by  elision: 
as,  6g(o)  h&nc. 

247X.  If  the  syllable  to  be  shortened  is  the  first  of  a  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  or  the  second  of  a  polysyllable,  it  must  be  one  which  is  long  by 
position,  not  by  nature.  There  are  some  possible  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  verSbimini  (T.  Ph,  902) ;  but  these  are  few  and  doubtfuL 

247a.  Iambic  shortening  took  place  not  only  in  verse,  but  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  common  speech,  particularly  in  iambic  words  (see  61),  in 
which  the  accent  cooperated  with  the  verse-ictus  to  produce  the  shortening. 


II.    FIGURES  OF  PROSODY. 
Hiatus. 

2473.  For  hiatus  within  a  word,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  avoided, 
«e  97-101. 

2474.  Hiatus  between  two  words  is  much  more  common  in  old 
Latin  than  in  writers  of  the  classical  period.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  it  is  allowed  by  the  early  dramatists  is  matter  of  dispute.  The 
following  cases  may  be  mentioned  in  which  the  Latin  poets  admit 
hiatus : 

2475.  (i.)  After  interjections:  as,  hahahae  homo,  T.  Pk,  411;  5  et 
praesidium,  H.  i,  i,  2. 

2476.  (2.)  After  proper  names,  and  words  of  Greek  origin  :  as,  ancillam 
ferrc  Vcneri  aut  Cupidiid,  PL  As,  804 ;  Thr€iciO  AquilSne,  H.  Epc<L 
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Figures  of  Prosody.       [2477-2492. 


*477'  (3-)  I**  th«  principal  caesura  of  a  verse.  So  especially  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  after  the  fourth  foot  of  the  iambic  septenarius,  and  in  Plautus 
in  the  principal  break  in  the  iambic  octonarius,  trochaic  septenariua  and 
trochaic  octonarius. 

2478.  (4.)  Often  in  the  dramatists  where  there  is  a  change  of  speakers : 
as,  qui  potuit  vidSre  ?  : :  oculis  : :  quO  pactO  ?  : :  hiantibus,  I'l.  Merc.  182. 

^79*  (5)  Probably  sometimes  in  cases  of  repetition,  enumeration,  or 
sharp  antithesis,  and  where  there  is  an  important  pause  in  the  sense :  as, 
earn  volt  meretricem  f acere :  ea  mS  dCperit,  PI.  Cur*  46 ;  si  pereO, 
hominum  manibus  periisse  iuvSbit,  V.  3,  006. 

a^8o.  Versii  sometimes  admits  hiatus  when  the  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is 
preceaed  or  followed  (or  both)  by  two  short  syllables:  as,  ISmentis  reinitliaue 
et  f€niln«»  fllfliatQ,  V.  4, 667.  *  ^ 


Elision. 

2481.  For  elision  within  a  word,  see  102. 

2482.  In  verse  a  final  vowel  is  generiilly  elided  before  a 
vowel  or  h  :.^,         I  ^    ^      J    J    vi  ' 

quidve  in6ror,.B(rramnis  an|Qrr7rdin(e)  haictis  AciiivSs,  V.  2,  102. 
Such  a  vowel  was  proDamy  faintly  sounded,  not  dropped  attogether. 

2483.  Elision  is  frequent  in  most  of  the  early  poets;  but  writers  of  the  Aucus- 
tan  and  succeeding  ages  regarded  it  with  increasing  disfavour.  The  elision  of  a  Jong 
vowel  before  a  short  was  in  general  avoided ;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

2484.  Monosyllabic  interjections  do  not  sufifer  elision. 

2485.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  diphthong  seldom  suffer  elision  before  a  short 
vowel. 

2486.  Diphthongs  arising  from  S>'iiizesis  (2499)  are  sometunes  elided  in  early 
Latin  verse,  but  not  m  verse  of  the  classical  period. 

2487.  The  monosyllables  qui  (plural),  d5,  stO,  rS,  8pS,  are  thought  never  to 
suffer  elision  before  a  short  vowel. 

2488.  The  dactvlic  poets  very  rarely  admit  elision  in  an  iambic  (w )  or  Cretic 

( \j )  word  beiore  a  short  vowel. 

2489.  Elision  seldom  occurs  if  the  syllable  to  be  elided  is  immediately  preceded 
by  a  vowel :  as  in  de(uni)  et. 

2490.  The  final  syllable  of  a  Greek  word  is  rarely  elided. 

2491.  Elision  b  more  common  toward  the  beginning  of  a  verse  than  toward  the 
end. 

2492.  Elision  rarely  occurs  in  the  first  syllable  or  last  syllable  of  a  verse ;  but  see 
under  Synapheia  (2510),  and  for  the  elision  of  the  enclitic  -que  or  -ve  at  the  end 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter,  see  2568. 
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2493.  EcTHLiPSis  (Gr.  oc^Xi^w,  a  squeezing  out).  Final  m 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  are  usually  elided  before  a  vowel  or 

mOnstr(um)  h^rrend(um)  inform (e)  mgSns,  cul  inmen  aoEmptam, 

In  such  cases  the  ending  was  probably  not  cut  off  altogether,  but  was 
given  a  faint  nasal  sound. 

2J94.  Sometimes  a  monosyllable  ending  in^  short  vowel,and  m  is  not 
elided  before  a  vowel:  as  qu&m  iigoTTer.) ;  sunt  cttm  6d5re  (Lucr.). 

Such  unelided  monosyllables  are  most  frequent  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  in 
them  usually  fall  under  the  verse-ictus. 

2495.  The  monosyllables  dem,  stem,  rem,  spem,  sim,  are  thought  never 
to  be  elided  before  a  short  vowel. 

2496.  After  a  final  vowel,  final  ni^ ^preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  final  -us,  the 
verb  est  often  loses  its  e  :  as,  bonast,  bonumst,  bonust,  visust.  So,  too, 
es  sometimes  loses  its  vowel :  as,  homo's,  adeptus'.  This  usage  reflects 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  common  speech. 

24^7.  Semi-hiatus  or  Semi-elision.  A  long  final  vowel  is 
sometimes  shortened  before  a  vowel.  This  may  occur  either  in  the 
arsis  (2520),  or  in  a  resolved  thesis  :  as,  ta.  qui  amant  (Verg.)  ;  Wo- 
tnl5  erudituli  (Cat.)  ;  nam  qui  aget  (Ter.). 

This  kind  of  shortenin:;  is  not  frequent  except  in  the  early  dramatists,  who  often 
shorten  under  the  verse-ictus  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  long  vowel  and  followed  by 
an  initial  vowel  (as  in  the  third  example  above). 

3498.  SvNALOEPHA  (Greek  o-vyoAoi^if,  a  smearing  together^  is  a  general  term 
used  to  denote  the  means  of  avoiding  hiatus.  It  includes  elision  and  synizesis,  though 
some  grammarians  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  synizesis. 

2499.  Synizesis  (Greek  oTivtltiTo-w,  a  settling  together).  Two 
vowels  (or  a  vowel  and  a  diphthong)  which  belong  to  different 
syllables  sometimes  coalesce  so  as  to  form  one  syllable.  This 
is  called  Synizesis,  and  is  especially  common  in  thejearly  drama- 
tists.    Examples  are :  me^,  eadem,  cuius,  aurei. 

Some  grammarians  would  include  under  Synizesis  only  cases  in  which  a  short 
vowel  is  subordinated  to  a  following  long ;  as  ttfb. 

2500.  The  term  Synaeresh  (Greek  avvtu^vi^^  a  taking  together)  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Synizesis.  The  ancient  grammarians,  however,  used  it  in  the 
sense  of  Contraction  (99). 

2501.  Dialysis  (Greek  SioXww,  a  breaking  uf).  Conversely, 
two  vowels  which  usually  form  a  diphthong  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated so  as  to  form  two  syllables :  as  cotSpi  (Lucr.)  for  coepi. 

This,  however,  is  really  the  survival  of  the  original  forms  (99). 
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250a.  The  name  Diaeresis  (Greek  3tatpcvif,  a  separating)  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  synonym  for  Dialysis ;  but  it  is  better  to  restrict  it  to  the  meaning  defined  in  2542. 

2503.  Hardening.  A  vocalic  i  or  u^is  som^imes  made 
consonantal  before  another^owel :  as,  abiete,  ariete  (Verg.)  ; 
consilium  (Hor.)  ;  omnia  (Lucr.). 

Tliis  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  Synizesis(2499),  while  some  grammarians 
term  it  Synaeresis  (2500). 

2504.  Softening.  Conversely,  a  consonantal  i  or  u  some- 
times becomes  vocalized  before  a  vowel,  thus  giving:  an  addi- 
tional syllable:  as,  siliiae  for  silvae  (Hor.);  evoluisse  for 
Svolvisse  (Ov.).    See  113. 

Tills  usage  is  sometimes  included  under  the  name  Dialysis  (2501). 

2505  \>\K'S!i^o\.'k(Qxtt\ili(urroKi^^adraxoing  asunder).  A  syllable  which 
in  verse  of  the  classical  period  is  generally  short  is  sometimes  used  as  long 
for  metrical  convenience.  The  syllable  so  employed  generally  falls  under 
the  verse-ictus,  and  in  most  cases  is  immediately  followed  by  the  principal 
caesura,  or  by  a  pause  in  the  sense.    Examples  are : 

terga  fatigSmQs  hastS,  nee  tarda  senectus,  V.  9,  6ro. 
turn  sic  Mercurium  adloquitOr  ac  tSlia  mandat,  V.  4,  223. 
caeca  timSt  aliunde  fftta,  H.  2,  13,  16. 

In  nearly  all  cases  this  lengthening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  the  ^  lengthened  "  syllable 
b  one  that  was  originally  long  (see  63  ff.). 

2506.  The  enclitic  -que  is  sometimes  len^hened  unfjier  the  ic|)tis  when  another 
-que  precedes  or  follows  in  the  arsis :  as,  c3lOn6s  f^mulique  metSlliqu^  ca- 
culaeque  (Accius). 

2507.  Systole  (Greek  awrroA^,  a  drawing  together).  Conversely  a 
syllable  which  in  verse  is  regularly  long  is  sometimes  shortened  for  metrical 
convenience:  as,  dedSrunt  (Hor.),  ntilHus  (Hor.),  imperat.  c<$nimod& 
(Cat). 

In  most  cases  this  shortening  is  not  arbitrary,  but  represents  a  pronunciation 
which  was  in  actual  use,  especially  among  the  common  people. 

2508.  Syncop6  (Greek  avyxoiHi,  a  cutting  short).  A  short  vowel  is  often 
dropped  between  two  consonants:  as,  surpite  for  surripite  (Hor.),  repos- 
tum  for  repositum  (Verg.). 

This  usage  doubtless  reflects  the  common  pronunciation ;  see  93-5. 

2509.  Tmesis  (Greek  ryiJimi,  a  cutting)  is  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  word :  as,  septem  subiecta  trioni  =  saptemtridni  sub- 
iecta  (Verg.). 

This  usually  occurs  only  in  compounds ;  but  early  poets  sometimes 
divided  other  words :  as,  sax5  cere  comminuit  brum  tor  sazO  cerebrum 
comminuit  (Ennius). 
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25x0.  Synapheia  (Greek  <rvy(£0cia,  a  joining  together)  is  the  linking 
together  by  elision  or  word  division  of  two  lines  belonging  to  the  same 
system:  as, 

lOve  nOn  probante  u- 

xOrius  amnis,  H.  i,  2,  19. 

lam  licet  veniSs  inarit(e), 

uxor  in  thalamO  tib!  est,  Cat.  61, 191. 


III.   VERSIFICATION. 
By  Herman  W.  Hayley,  Ph.D. 

251 1.  Rhythm  (Gr.  pvQ\L6%  from  p^iv,  to  flow)  is 
the  eflFect  of  regularity  produced  by  the  discrimina- 
tion of  a  movement  or  sound  into  uniform  intervals 
of  time.  It  is  often  marked  by  a  stress  or  ictus  re- 
curring at  fixed  intervals. 

Rhythm  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verse.  Music,  dancing,  and  even  the  regular 
beat  of  a  trip-hammer,  have  rhythm.  Particular  kinds  of  movement  are  often  called 
rhythms,  as  anapaestic  rhythms,  dactylic  rhythms,  &c. 

2512.  Metre  (Gr.  /xer/ooj/,  a  measure)  is  the  defi- 
nite measurement  of  verse  by  feet,  lines,  strophes, 
systems,  &c. 

25x3.  Latin  verse  is  quantitative,  the  rhythm  depending  upon  the  quan- 
titv  of  the  syllables  (but  see  2^8).  The  ictus  naturally  Suis  upon  a  long 
syllable  (or  its  equivalent).  English  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  accen- 
tual, its  rhythm  depending  upon  the  accent  of  words. 

Quantity. 

2514.  Signs  of  Quanttty.  A  long  syllable  is  indicated  by 
— ,  a  short  one  by  w.  A  syllable  which  varies  in  quantity,  being 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short,  is  indicated  by  ^  or  w. 

In  the  following  metrical  schemes,  vy  indicates  that  the  long  is  more  usual  or 
more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rhythm  than  the  short.  The  reverse  is  indicated 
by  w. 
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2^15.  The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  duration  of  a  short  syllable 
and  IS  called  a  Time^  Tempus,  or  Afora.  The  mora  did  not  have  an 
absolute  length,  but  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  rhythm.  For  greater 
convenience,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  its  leneth  was  uniform,  and 
equalled  that  of  an  eighth  note  J^  A  long  syUable,  being  eoual  to 
two  shorts,  has  a  length  of  two  morae^  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  our  quarter-note  J     Hence  in  notation  w  =  J^  and 

2516.  Protraction.  A  long  syllable  may  be  prolonged  {Pro- 
traction) so  as  to  have  a  length  of  three  morae,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  triseme  (marked  l_),  or  of  four  morae^  when  it  is  termed  a 
tetraseme  (marked  i_i).    See  2537  and  2541. 

25x7.  CORREPTION.  A  long  or  short  syllable  may  be  shortened  so  as  to 
occupy  less  than  its  normal  time.  This  is  called  Corruption  (Lat.  correptio^ 
a  skorttning).     See  2523  and  2524. 

2518.  Resolution  and  Contraction.  In  some  kinds  of  verse 
a  long  syllable  may  be,  as  it  were,  broken  up  {Resolution)  into  the 
equivalent  two  shorts ;  and  conversely  two  short  syllables  may  in  some 
cases  be  united  {Contraction)  into  the  equivalent  long. 


Feet. 

25 ig.  Feet.  Latin  verse  (like  English)  is  measured  by  groups 
of  syllables  called  Feet.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  definite  length 
of  so  many  morae  (2515). 

It  is  theoretically  more  accurate  to  make  the  foot  purely  a  time^ivision,  as  some 
authorities  do ;  but  the  definition  given  above  b  sanctioned  by  established  usage. 

2520.  Arsis  and  Thesis.  Every  complete  foot  consists  of  two 
parts,  an  accented  and  an  unaccented.  The  part  on  which  the  rhyth- 
mical accent  or  ictus  falls  is  called  the  Thesis  (Gr.  Bttrts,  a  setting 
down).  The  unaccented  part  of  the  foot  is  termed  the  Arsis  (Gr. 
Jpo-ir,  a  raising). 

The  nanie  Thesis  originally  referred  to  the  setting  down  of  the  foot  in  beating 
time  or  marching,  or  to  the  movement  of  the  leader's  hand  in  making  the  downward 
beat:  and  Arsis  in  like  manner  meant  the  raising  of  the  foot  or  hand.  But  the 
Roman  grammarians  misunderstood  the  Greek  terms,  supposing  them  to  refer  to  the 
lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  so  interchanged  them.  Hence  many  modem 
writers  prefer  to  use  Arsis  to  denote  the  accented,  and  Thesis  the  unaccented,  part  of 
the  foot. 


KINDS  OF.  FEET. 
252X.  The  feet  in  common  use  are  the  following : 
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Feet  of  Three  Morae. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Musically. 

£xainple. 

Trochee 
Iambus 
Tribrach 

—  \j 

\j 

\j  \j  \j 

J/ 
/J 

dflcit 

legunt 

hominis 

Feet  of  Four  Morae. 

Dactyl 
Anapaest 
Spondee 
Proceleusmatic 

\J   \J   \J  \J 

dQcimus 
regerent 
feci 
hominibus 

Feet  of  Five  Morae. 

Cretic 
First  Paeon 
Fourtli  Paeon 
Bacchius 

\J   \J   \J 

\J   KJ  \J  

f€ccrint 
ligeritis 
celeritSs 
regCbant 

Feet  of  Six  Morae. 

Choriambus 
Ionic  d  mdiore 
Ionic  d  miuore 

WW  

WW 

W   W 

J //J 

horribilSs 

dedQcimus 

relegCbant 

2522.  Other  feet  mentioned  by  the  ancient  grammarians  arc :  — 

Name. 

Sign. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Pyrrhic     .    .    . 
Amphibrach 
AntibacchTus  or  ) 
Palimbacchius    J 
Molossus .    .    . 
Dispondee    .    . 
Di  trochee     .    . 
Diiambus      .    . 

U   1 
:>    )     III) 

:>  1    1    1  n  1 
):>    1    1  1  1:) 

Antispast     .    . 
Second  Paeon  . 
Third  Paeon     . 
First  Epitrite    . 
Second  Epitrite 
Third  Epitrite  . 
Fourth  Epitrite 

1   1   1   CCCC 
1   1    CI    CI    1 
1   CI   1   1   CI 

c  1  M  ccc 
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But  these  are  of  little  practical  importance,  as  most  of  them  never  are  employed 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  the  few  which  do  occur  are  used  only  as  substitutes  for  other  feet. 

Cyclic  Feet. 

2523.  A  dactyl  occurring  in  |  time  did  not  Have  the  value  of  2  morae 
4-14-  I,  but  was  given  instead  that  of  ij4-f -f-f;  in  other  words  both 
arsis  and  thesis  suffered  correption  (2517),  but  the  ratio  between  them  re- 
mained unchanged.  Such  a  dactyl  is  called  cyclic^  and  is  marked  —  \j\j^ 
or  musically  Jt  Ji  Jt    There  is  also  a  cyc/ic  anapaest,  marked  w^^  —  «r  J5  J}  J5 

Some  scholars,  however,  hold  that  the  cyclic  dact}l  had  approximately  the  value 
»i  +  i  -h  I,  or  J77  /,  and  mark  it  — ^  y^.  In  like  manner  they  mark  the  cyclic 
anapaust  \j  \j—.    The  true  nature  of  these  cyclic  feet  is  very  uncertain. 

Irrational  Syllables  and  Feet. 

2524.  A  long  syllable  sometimes  stands  in  place  of  a  short.  A 
svllable  thus  used  is  called  irrational  (marked  >)  because  it  destroys 
the  normal  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis.  The  foot  which  contains 
such  a  syllable  is  itself  called  irrational.  The  most  common  irra- 
tional foot  is  the  irrational  spondee  ( —  >  when  it  stafnds  for  a 
trochee ;  >  —  when  it  replaces  an  iambus),  which  is  found  in  iambic, 
trochaic,  and  logaoedic  rhythms. 

Probably  the  irrational  long  suffered  a  slight  correption  (2U7),  so  that  its  dura- 
tion was  between  that  of  the  ordinary  long  and  that  of  a  short  syllable. 

Rhythms. 

2525.  The  different  rhjrthms  or  metres  are  named  trochaic, 
iambic,  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  feet. 

2526.  Much  of  the  Latin  poetry  (though  not  by  any  means  all)  was 
written  to  be  sung.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  in  their  music  not 
only  common  (or  })  time  and  triple  (|,  })  time,  but  also  f  time,  which  last 
is  very  rarely  used  in  modern  music. 

2527.  The  Greek  and  Roman  metricians  divided  the  rhythms  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  ratio  between  arsis  and  thesis  in  their  fundamental  feet.  These 
classes  were :  —  (/r.)  the  Equal  Class  {yiwn  Wovf  genus psr)  in  which  thesis  and  arsis 
are  equal  in  duration,  as  in  dactylics,  anapaestics,  &c.;  {d,)  the  Double  Class  (ycVov 
StvAao-ioi',  genus  duplex^  in  which  the  thesis  has  twice  the  duration  of  tiie  arsis,  as  in 
trochaics,  iambics,  &c. ;  (<:.)  the  Hemiolic  Class  (yrVoc  iifn6Xiovt  gentis  sescuplex)  in 
which  the  thesis  has  one  and  a  half  times  the  duration  of  the  arsis,  as  in  bacchiacs, 
cretics,  etc. 

2528-  Ascending  and  Descending  Rhythms.  Rhythms  in 
which  the  thesis  follows  the  arsis  (as  in  iambics)  are  called  ascending; 
those  in  which  it  precedes  the  arsis  (as  in  trochaics)  are  termed  de- 
scending, 
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Anacrusis. 

2529.  The  ancients  recognized  both  ascending  and  descending 
rhythms  (2528),  and  regarded  the  former  class  as  at  least  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  latter ;  but  many  modern  scholars  since  the  time  of 
Bentley  have  preferred  to  treat  all  rhythms  as  descending,  regarding 
the  first  arsis  of  an  ascending  rhythm  as  merely  answering  to  a  pre- 
liminary upward  beat  in  music.  Such  an  initial  arsis  was  named  by 
Gottfried  Hermann  Anacrusis  (Gr.  avoKpovaa^  a  striking  up). 

Scholars  have  been  influenced  to  adopt  the  anacrustic  theory  in  its 
widest  extent  largely  by  the  fact  that  in  most  modern  music  a  measure  must 
commence  with  a  downward  beat,  a  rule  which  did  not  hold  in  ancient  music. 
By  this  theory  an  iambic  verse  becomes  trochaic  with  anacrusis,  an  anapae- 
stic verse  dactylic  with  anacrusis,  &c.  But  in  many  cases  those  kinds  of 
verse  which  begin  with  an  arsis  were  subject  to  different  rules  of  construc- 
tion from  those  which  begin  with  a  thesis.  Hence  it  seems  best  to  restrict 
anacrusis  to  logaoedic  verse,  in  which  it  undoubtedly  occurs. 

2530.  The  anacrusis  may  be  a  long  syllable,  a  short  syllable,  or 
two  shorts  (but  not  two  longs).  It  is  often  irrational  (2524).  In 
metrical  schemes  it  is  often  set  o£E  from  the  rest  of  the  verse  by  a  ver- 
tical row  of  dots :  thus,  • 

Groups  of  Feet. 

2531.  A  group  of  two  feet  is  called  a  dipody,  one  of  three  a  iri- 
pody,  one  of  four  a  tetrapody^  one  of  fiv^  2l  pentaiody^  and  one  of  six  a 
hexapody.    The  dipody  is  the  measure  of  trochaic,  iambic,  and  ana- 

•  paestic  verse.     Other  kinds  of  verse  are  measured  by  the  single  foot. 
A  single  foot  is  sometimes  called  a  monopody,    A  group  of  three  half  feet,  L  c. 
a  foot  and  a  half,  is  sometimes  called  a  trithemimeris^  one  of  two  and  a  half  feet  a 
penihemimeris^  one  of  three  and  a  half  a  hephthemimeriSy  &c. 

2532.  A  Rhythmical  Series,  Rhythmical  Sentence,  or  Colon  is  a 
group  of  two  or  more  feet  (but  not  more  than  six)  which  are  united 
into  a  rhythmic  whole  by  strengthening  one  of  the  ictuses,  so  that 
it  becomes  the  principal  or  dominant  ictus  of  the  whole  group. 

2533-  The  Verse.  A  rhythmical  series,  or  group  of  two  (or 
even  three)  series,  which  forms  a  distinct  and  separate  whole 
is  called  a  Verse,  The  final  syllable  of  a  verse  must  terminate 
a  word  (except  in  cases  of  synapheia,  see  2510),  and  may  be 
either  long  or  short  (whence  it  is  termed  syllaba  anceps)  without 
regard  to  the  rhythm.  Hiatus  (2474)  is  freely  allowed  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  (though  in  rare  cases  elision  occurs  before  a 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  verse;  see  2492  and 
2568). 

A  verse  is  generally  (but  not  always)  written  as  one  line.  Hence,  the  words 
''verse*'  and  "fine"  are  often  used  as  synonyms. 
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Syllaba  Anceps. 

2534.  In  the  present  work,  the  final  syllable  of  each  verse  is 
marked  long  or  short  as  the  rhythm  may  require,  without  reference  to 
its  quantity  in  a  given  example;  and  in  the  general  schemes  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  final  syllable  is  syllaba  anceps  (2533)  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

2535.  DicoLic  AND  AsYNARTETic  Vbrses.  A  verse  which  consists  of  two 
rhythmical  series  (or  cola)  is  called  dicolic.  If  the  series  of  which  the  verse  is  made  up 
are  quasi-independent  of  each  other,  so  that  hiatus  or  syllaba  anceps  occurs  in  the 
caesura,  the  verse  is  styled  asynartetic  (Gr.  aavt^apnyToc,  not  joined  togetlur), 

2536.  Names  of  Verses.  Verses  are  called  trochaic^  iambic^ 
dactylic^  &c.,  according  to  their  fundamental  (or  characteristic)  feet. 
A  verse  which  contains  one  foot  (or  one  dipody  if  iambic,  trochaic,  or 
anapaestic;  see  2531)  is  called  a  monometer^  one  of  two  a  dimeter^ 
one  of  three  a  trimeter^  one  oHomx  k  tetrameter^  one  of  five  2i  pentam- 
eter, and  one  of  six  a  hexameter. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapaestic  verses  are  often  named  by  Latin  adjec- 
tives in  -drius  (used  as  nouns)  denoting  the  number  of  feet.  Thus,  such  a 
verse  of  eight  feet  is  called  an  octondrius,  one  of  seven  a  septindrius^  one  of 
six  a  sendrius^  &c.  A  short  verse  which  is  employed  to  close  a  system 
(2547),  or  to  mark  a  metrical  or  musical  transition  between  longer  verses,  is 
called  a  clausula. 

Catalexis,  Pause,  Syncope. 

2537.  Catalexis.  A  verse,  the  last  foot  of  which  is  incomplete, 
is  said  to  suffer  Catalexis  (Gr.  ncoraXjyftff,  a  stopping  short)  or  to  be 
catalectic;  one  of  which  the  last  foot  is  complete  is  called  acatalectic. 

It  is  usually  the  last  part  of  the  foot  that  is  omitted ;  but  (according  to 
the  theory  now  generally  accepted)  in  catalectic  iambic  verses  it  is  the  last 
arsis  that  is  omitted,  the  preceding  thesis  being  protracted  (2516)  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss,  thus  :  w  li-  _L 

2538.  A  verse  in  which  both  the  last  arsis  and  the  next  to  the  last 
are  suppressed,  so  that  a  whole  foot  appears  to  be  wanting,  is  called 
brachycataJcctic. 

2539.  A  verse  is  said  to  be  catalectic  in  syllabam,  in  disyllabunty  or  in 
trisyllabum„  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  remaining  in  the  last  foot. 

Thus,  the  dactylic  tetrameter \j\j\ \j\j\ v-/w|__  is  catalectic  in 

syllabam^  but \j\j\ \j\j\  \j  \j\ wis  catalectic  in  disyllabum. 

2540.  Pauses.  Theoretically  all  the  feet  (or  dipodies;  see  2531) 
into  which  a  verse  is  divided  must  be  equal  in  duration.  Hence, 
when  a  final  syllable  (or  two  final  syllables)  is  lost  by  catalexis,  com- 
pensation is  made  for  the  loss  by  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Such  a  pause,  which  serves  to  fill  out  the  last  measure,  answers  to  a 
rest  in  music. 

A  pause  of  one  mora  is  often  indicated  by  the  sign  A?  and  one  of  two 
morae  by  A  • 
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2541.  Syncope  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  arses  in  the  body 
of  a  verse.  Compensation  is  made  for  the  suppression  of  an  arsis  by 
protracting  (2516)  the  preceding  thesis. 


Caesura. 

2542.  Caesura  and  Diaeresis.  A  Caesura  (literally  a  cutting, 
from  caedo^  I  cut)  is  the  break  in  a  verse  produced  by  the  ending  of 
a  word  within  a  foot.  When  the  end  of  a  word  coincides  with  the 
end  of  a  foot,  the  break  is  called  a  Diaeresis  (Gr.  diaipta-is^  a  separat- 
iftg),     A  caesura  is  marked  ||,  a  diaeresis  J. 

The  word  caesura  is  often  loosely  used  to  include  both  caesura  proper 
and  diaeresis. 

2543.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  a  caesura  (or  diaeresis,  as  the  case  may 
be)  wherever  a  word  ends  within  a  verse  ;  but  the  main  incision  in  the  verse 
is  so  much  more  important  than  the  rest  that  it  is  often  called  the  principal 
caesura^  or  simp]y  the  caesura, 

2544.  Caesuras  are  named  according  to  their  position  in  the  verse  ;  thus 
a  caesura  after  the  third  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  second  foot)  is  called /ri/A^-- 
mimeral  (from  Gr.  rpidri/ufjiepiis,  contaifiing  three  halves),  one  after  the  fifth 
half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  third  foot)  peuthemimeral  (Gr.  xcvdrifAifupT^s,  consisting  of 

'  five  halves),  one  after  the  seventh  half-foot  (i.e.  in  the  fourth  foot)  hephthe- 
mitiieral  (Gr.  ii^By\yxyjipifi),  Sec. 

The  Latin  names  caesura  semiterndria  (=  the  trithemimeral  caesura),  semiqui- 
nSria  (=  the  penthemimeral),  semiseptendria  (=  the  hepthemimeral),  &c.,  are  some- 
times used.    For  the  masculine  and  feminine  caesuras,  see  2557. 


Strophe.     System. 

2545.  The  Strophe.  A  fixed  number  of  verses  recurring  in  a  regular 
order  is  called  a  Strophe.  A  strophe  commonly  contains  verses  of  different 
kinds,  but  some  strophes  are  composed  of  verses  which  are  all  alike.  The 
most  common  strophes  in  Latin  poetry  are  either  distichs  (i.e.  groups  of  two 
lines  each),  tristichs  (of  three  lines  each),  or  tetrastichs  (of  four). 

Strophes  and  verses  are  frequently  named  after  some  poet  who  made  use  of  them. 
So  the  Alcaic  strophe  (named  after  Alcaeus),  the  Sapphic  strophe  (named  after 
Sappho),  the  Glyconic  verse  (named  after  Glycon),  the  Asclepiadean  (after  Asde- 
piades),  the  Phalaecean  (after  Phalaecus),  the  Phcrecratean  (after  Pherecrates),  &c. 

2546.  A  Stichic  Series  is  a  series  of  verses  of  the  same  kind  not  combined 
into  strophes. 

2547.  The  System.  A  gronp  of  rhythmical  series  (see  2532)  which  is 
of  greater  extent  than  a  verse  is  called  a  System.  Long  systems,  such  as  arc 
common  in  Greek  poetrVf  are  comparatively  rare  in  Latin  verse. 

Few  verses  have  more  than  two  rhythmical  series ;  none  more  than  three. 
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2548.  Although  in  all  probability  the  Latin  accent  was  mainly  one 
of  stress  rather  than  of  pitch,  it  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
weak.  Hence,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  metrical  ictus,  it  could  be 
the  more  easily  disregarded.  But  accentual  or  semi-accentual  poetry 
seems  to  have  existed  among  the  common  people  even  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  and  even  in  classical  Latin  verse  in  certain  cases  (as  in  the 
last  part  of  the  dactylic  hexameter)  conflict  between  ictus  and  accent 
was  carefully  avoided.  After  the  third  century  A.  d.  the  accent 
exerted  a  stronger  and  stronger  influence  upon  versification,  until  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  quantitative  Latin  verse  was  quite  supplanted 
by  the  accentual. 

NUMERI   ITALICL 

2549.  Some  of  the  earliest  remains  of  Latin  literature  are  believed 
to  show  a  rhythmical  structure.  These  are  chiefly  prayers,  impreca- 
tions, sacred  songs  and  the  like,  couched  in  a  set  form  of  words.  Of 
the  rules  accordmg  to  which  these  carmina  were  composed,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  According  to  one  theory,  they  are  wholly  accen- 
tual, and  are  composed  of  rhythmical  series,  each  series  containing 
four  theses.  Frequently  an  arsis  is  suppressed,  and  compensation 
for  the  omission  is  made  by  dwelling  longer  upon  the  thesis.  As  an 
example  is  given  the  prayer  in  Cato,  De  Ri  RusticA^  141 : 

Mirs  piter  tS  pr6cor  |  qua6s5que  tkti  siSs  |  v61€ns  prbpititks 
miht  d6m6  |  fimilia6que  n68tra6,  &c. 

THE  SATURNIAN. 

2550.  The  Saturnian  is  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  the  old  Italian  rhythms;  but  its  nature  long  has  been,  and  still 
is,  matter  of  high  dispute.  There  are  two  principal  theories  as  to  its 
character,  the  quantitative  and  the  accentual,  each  of  which  is  advo- 
cated by  many  distinguished  scholars. 

2551'  ('•)  The  Quantitative  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
Saturnian  is  a  verse  of  six  feet,  with  an  anacrusis  (2529).  There  is  a  oreak 
after  the  fourth  arsis,  or  more  rarely  after  the  third  thesis.  Each  thesis  may 
be  either  a  long  syllable  or  two  shorts ;  each  arsis  may  be  a  short  syllable,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts,  but  an  arsis  is  not  resolved  before  the  principal  break  or 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Hiatus  is  common,  especially  at  the  principal  break 
in  the  verse.  A  short  final  syllable  may  be  lengthened  by  the  influence  of 
the  verse-ictus.  An  arsis  is  frequently  suppressed,  especially  the  penultimate 
arsis.  Two  arses  are  never  suppressed  in  the  same  half-verse,  and  rarely 
two  in  the  same  verse.  Examples  of  the  Saturnian,  measured  quantitatively, 
are: 

Dabtint  malum  Met611i  J  Na6vi5  po^tae. 

Nov^m  lovis  conc6rd€8  :|^  fHia^  sor6r€8. 

(Naevius.) 
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Virdm  mihi,  CamCna,  +{:  insect  versdtum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

EOrdm  sectim  8equ6ntur  j(  mtilti  m6rtSl€8. 

(Naevius.) 

Compare  in  English :  "  The  que^n  wu  (n  the  pirlour,  ^ting  br^d  and  hdney." 

2552.  Most  of  the  Roman  granimaiians  who  discussed  the  nature  of  the  SatomiaD 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  quantitative.  In  modem  times  the  quantitative  theory 
has  been  advocated  by  Ritschl,  Buecheler,  Havet,  Christ,  Ludan  Mueller,  W.  Meyer, 
Keichardt  and  many  others. 

2553.  (2.)  The  Accentual  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  Satur- 
nian  is  an  accentual  verse,  constructed  without  regard  to  quantity.  It  is 
divided  bv  the  principal  break  into  two  halves,  the  first  of  which  has  three 
theses.  The  second  half  usually  has  three,  but  may  have  only  two,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  preceded  by  an  anacrusis  (2529).  Two  accented  syllables 
are  reg^ularly  separated  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  but  in  strictly  constructed 
Saturnians  the  second  and  third  unaccenteci  syllables  are  re£[ularly  separated 
by  two  unaccented  ones.  Hiatus  was  at  first  freely  admitted,  but  in  the 
Saturnians  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  occurs  only  at  the  principal  break. 
Examples  of  the  Satumian,  measured  according  to  this  theoiy,  are : 

DAbunt  m41um  Met^lli  £  Na«vi6  pottae. 

N6vem  Idvis  conc6rd8s :{(  f(iia6  sor6r88. 

(Naevius.) 

Vinim  mfhi,  CamCna,  jt  insecC  versQtum. 

(Livius  Andronicus.) 

EOrum  s^ctam  sequbntur  ^  mtilti  mbrtUCs. 

(Naevius.) 

2554.  The  accentual  theory  was  held  by  the  scholiast  on  V.  G,  2,  ^^85,  and  in 
modem  times  has  been  upheld  (in  one  form  or  another)  by  O.  Keller,  t'huraeysen. 
Westphal,  Gleditsch,  Lindsay  and  others.  The  brief  statement  given  above  agrees 
essentially  with  that  of  O.  Keller.  Gleditsch  holds  th^t  each  half-verse  has  four 
accents,  as :  Dibunt  m^lum  M6telli  i|  Na6vio  poeta^  ;  Lindsay  that  the  first 
hemistich  has  three  accents  and  the  second  two,  as:  D4bunt  mAlum  Met<£lli  j| 
Na^viO  poetae.    The  whole  question  is  still  far  from  its  final  settlement. 


DACTYLIC  RHYTHMS. 

2555.   These  are  descending  rhythms  belonsnng  to  the  Equal 
Class  (see  2527).     In  them  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  dactyl  (JL  w  w), 

for  which  its  metrical  equivalent,  the  spondee  (J ),  is  frequently 

substituted. 
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The  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2556.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  the  verse  regularly  em- 
ployed in  epic,  didactic,  and  bucolic  poetry,  and  is  used  by.  the 
Latin  writers  oftener  than  any  other  measure.  It  consists  of 
six  feet,  the  last  of  which  is  a  spondee  (but  with  the  privilege  of 
syllaba  anceps ;  see  2534).  The  fifth  foot  is  usually  a  dactyl; 
but  sometimes  a  spondee  is  employed,  in  which  case  the  verse 
is  called  spondaic.  In  each  of  the  other  four  feet  either  a  dactyl 
or  a  spondee  may  be  used.     The  scheme  is  therefore : 

/—    1/    —If    —    1/    —    1/    [—1  I   ' 

—  vyw  I  —  WW  I  —  \jy>j  I  —  \j\j  I  —  WW  ' 

2557.  A  caesura  which  comes  immediately  after  the  thesis  of  a  foot  is 
called  masculine  ;  one  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  arsis  (i.  e.  after  the 
first  short  of  a  dactyl)  is  termed  feminifu.  The  Roman  writers  show  a 
strong  preference  for  masculine  principal  caesuras,  and  in  general  their 
treatment  of  the  caesura  is  more  strict  than  that  of  the  Greek  poets. 

2558.  The  pnncipal  caesura  in  the  Latin  hexameter  is  most  frequently 
the  penthemimeral  (2544) :  as  in  : 

Arm  a  vMmque  c»5  li  Trske  qui  primiis  ab  Oris 

^  (V.I,  I). 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  stands  the  hephthemimeral,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  trithemimeral,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  a 
feminine  caesura  in  the  third  foot :  ^  in  the  v^rse, 

Ins^gHem  \  pieltSte  {  virpm  |i  t6t  aUire  latierCs 

^  '     (V.  1, 10;. 

If  the  secondary  trithemimeral  caesura  is  lacking,  the  penthemimeral  is 
nsually  accompanied  by  a  feminine  caesura  in  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  the  principal  break  in  the  line  is  the  feminine  caesura 
in  the  third  foot  (often  called  the  **caebura  after  the  third  trochee"),  as  in 
the  verse  \ 

Spargins  Qiriida  ,mella  ||  sbpSriferumque  papSver 

f  tV.4,486). 

2559.  The  diaeresis  (see  2542)  after  the  fourth  foot  (often  called  '*  bucolic 
diaeresis  "  from  its  use  by  pastoral  writers)  sometimes  occurs,  but  is  much 
less  common  in  Latin  hexameters  than  in  Greek.-    An  example  is 

Die  mlhi,  bsmoeta,  ||  cfli|(2ni  pecus  \  tfAn  MefliHoei  ? 

^  r  (V.iF.3,1). 

This  diaeresis,  though  common  in  Juvenal,  is  rare  in  most  of  the  Latin  poets 
(even  the  bucolic),  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  penthe- 
mimeral caesura.  Lucian  Mueller  and  others  deny  that  the  bucolic  diaeresis  ever  forms 
the  principal  break  in  a  line. 
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2560.  When  a  line  has  several  caesuras,  it  is  often  hard  to  determine 
which  is  the  principal  one.  In  general,  masculine  caesuras  out-rank  femi- 
nine; the  penthemimeral  takes  precedence  over  the  hephthemimeral,  and 
the  latter  over  all  other  caesuras.  But  if  the  hephthemimeral,  or  even 
one  of  the  minor  caesuras,  coincides  with  an  important  pause  in  the  sen- 
tence, it  may  out-rank  the  pjbnthemimeial.    Thus  in  the  verse 

I^lSttiiTTr-kdnSbam  !l  itirtB^\  ||  Urn  Wi*  te^eba'tn 

^  ^  \  \  (V.6,358). 

the  principal  caesura  is  after  terrae,  not  adnSbam. 

Lines  without  a  principal  caesui|Ei  are  rarei    An  instance  is 

NOn  quitas  ^idethnmodiiiatft  pb€miitd  iQde'x 

'  '  I  (11.^/^.263). 

2561.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  hexameter  makes  it  an  admirable  ve- 


hicle of  poetic  expression.    Accumulatec 
ponderous  movement :  as  in  ' 


spondees  give  the  verse  a  slow  and 


;  movement :  as  in  the  line  , 

^l(i).  miter,  seisell  mS|gna  vi  |  brSqchuTT  tollunt 

,        '        J  \        (v.  c;.  4, 174). 

The  multiplication  of  d'actyls  imparts  to  the  verse  a  comparatively  rapid  aad 
impetuous  motion,  as  in  the  famous  verse 

Quadrup)i  I  dante  pultrem  II  soniltQ  quiatit  |  ungula  I  (fsnibd'm 

(V.8,596). 

But  even  when  dactyls  are  numerous,  the  Latin  hexameter,  *'the  stateliest 
measure  ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man,"  should  not  be  read  with  the  jerky  ^  move- 
ment which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  hexameter. 

256a.  The  following  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  movement  of  the 
hexameter,  and  to  show  how  jthe  use  of  the  different  caesuras  impapts  variety 
to  the  measure :  I 

O  sociji  II  — nequ(e)  cin(ini)  irnSiri  |i  sumus 
0  pas  I  si  g^aVllSrJ^,  i|  dalBif  d^us  |  his  qgoqbe 
y5s^  I  Scyllaelam  ||  rtibilern  |1  p^ri!|tUsqtfe  sblnantSs 
accilsTTs  sc6pu|l5s,  il  v5s  r^  Cylcldpit!^  I  saz& 
"txprrlti;  II  rtrvb|cat(«)  atfilmos,  ||  iggglsttrtBgdje  tjImOrefai 
THTlttte'-:  |  fSrskn  ^t  I  Mec  II  OIlimTnhemilfflss^TulvabTt. 

^ (V.  I,  198). 

Compare  in  English : 

Rolls  and  rages  amain  the  restless,  billowy  ocean, 

While  with  a  roar  that  soundeth  afar  the  white-maned  breakers 

Leap  up  against  the  cliffs,  like  foemen  madly  rejoicing. 

Notes  on  the  Hexameter. 

2563.  (i.)  In  all  probability,  the  hexameter  was  originally  a  composite  verse, 
made  up  of  two  tripodies,  or  of  a  tetrapody  and  a  dipody.  Hence  hiatus  in  the  prin- 
cipal caesura  is  not  very  rare,  even  in  the  Augustan  poets.  The  stress  upon  the  first 
and  fourth  theses  was  probably  stronger  than  that  upon  the  other  three. 
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2564.  (2.)  In  the  second  half  of  the  hexameter,  particularly  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
feet,  verse-ictus  and  word-accent  show  a  strong  tendency  to  coincide. 

2565.  (3. )  A  monosyllable  rarely  stands  before  the  principal  caesura  or  at  the  end 
of  the  verse.  When  the  verse  ends  in  a  monosyllabile,  the  thesis  of  the  last  foot  is 
generally  a  monosyllable  also,  as  in  the  liiie  i 

—        >^J  1  y-  v^ 

Crispinus  mini^O  me^prOvccat  d  accipei  si  vis 

\  (H.  S.  1,  4, 14). 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  sometimes  occ^^  when:  the  ppet  wishes  to  produce  a  particu- 
lar effect,  as  in  ^^ ,  I 

I'arturientjmOntesJnSscCtur  riaicutus  mCls 

r         I        '  (H.^^.  139). 

2566.  (4.)  A  hexameter  generally  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
almost  never  in  one  of  four,  rarely  in  one  of  five.  But  spondaic  verses  (2556)  gener- 
ally end  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  more  rarely  with  one  of  three,  almost  never  with 
one  of  two. 

2567.  (5.)  Spondaic  verses  are  comparatively  rare  in  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  but 
become  more  frequent  in  Catullus.  They  are  not  common  in  Vergil,  Horace,  Proper- 
tius  and  Ovid,  and  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Tibullus.  Persius  has  one  spondaic  verse, 
Valerius  Flaccus  one,  Claudian  five,  Silius  Italicus  six,  Statius  seven.  Ennius  has 
lines  composed  entirely  of  spondees,  and  so  in  one  instance  (116,  3)  Catullus.  Ennius 
also  resolves  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl  in  a  few  cases. 

2568.  (6.)  A  verse  which  is  connected  with  the  following  one  by  elision  (2492)  is 
called  hypermetrical.  Such  verses  are  rare,  and  usually  end  with  the  enclitics  -que 
or  -ve. 

2569.  (7.)  The  dactylic  hexameter  was  introduced  into  Latin  literature  by 
Ennius,  and  was  further  perfected  by  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  who  took  him  as 
their  model.  Catullus  and  the  gronp  to  which  he  belonged  followed  Alexandrian 
models  more  closely,  while  the  great  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  carried  the  technique 
of  th-  hexameter  to  its  highest  perfection.  Horace  in  his  lyric  poetry  treats  the 
hexameter  with  great  strictness :  but  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles  he  handles  it  with 
much  freedom,  imparting  to  the  measure  a  more  colloquial  character  by  the  frequent 
use  of  spondees  and  by  less  rigorotis  treatment  of  the  caesura. 

The  Dactylic  Pentameter. 

2570.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  is  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  catalectic  dactylic  tripodies,  separated  by  a  fixed  diaeresis. 
Spondees  are  admitted  in  the  first  tripody,but  not  in  the  second. 
The  final  thesis  of  the  first  tripody  is  protracted  to  a  tetraseme 
(2516)  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  arsis.  The  scheme 
is  therefore 

2571.  (i.)  The  verse  is  not  asynartetic  (2535),  neither  syllaba  anceps  nor  hiatus 
being  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  tripody. 

2572.  (2.)  This  verse  is  known  as  the  pentameter  because  the  andent  gram* 
marians  measured  it 

w  v./  I \J  \j  \  — t —  \  \j  \j  —  \  ^  \j  — 
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2573.  The  pentameter  is  rarely  used  except  in  combination 
with  thQ  hexameter^  with  which  it  forms  the  so-called  Elegiac 
Distich: 

-^crwl-LoT/lLliS_Lv^v.|±v^w|J.7: 

2574.  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  chiefly  in  elegiac  poetry  (whence  the 
name),  in  amatory  verse  and  in  epigrams.  The  end  of  the  pentameter  gen- 
erally coincides  with  a  pause  in  the  sense.  As  examples  of  the  Elegiac 
Distich,  the  following  may  server 

Quam  legu  |  exTl|is  11  tibi  J-uSmt  eiplst^la  l  ^rrS 
lat^s  uTb(!)  aequoiilis  $  additefr  |  Hlit^^r  ajquis. 

Si  tibi  i  contige|rit  ||  cum  |  dulci  I  vita  sallQte, 
Candida  |  fOrtQjnae  j|:  pars  manet  |  Ona  me|ae. 

O.  Tr,  5,  7. 1. 

Compare  in  English  (but  see  2561  ad  fin,) : 

"  l*liese  lame  hexameters  the  strong-winged  music  of  Homer  I 
No  —  but  a  most  burlesque,  barbarous  experiment  .  ;  . 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany  gave  us, 
Barbarous  experiment,  barbarous  hexameters.*' 

(Tennyson). 

2575.  The  Elegiac  Distich  was  introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  Ennius,  who  used 
it  in  epigrams.  Varro  employed  it  in  his  Saturae^  and  Catullus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Latins  who  used  it  in  Elegiac  poetry.  The  elei^iac  and  amatory  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  especially  Ovid,  perfected  it,  and  wielded  it  witli  unequalled 
grace  and  ease. 

2576.  Ovid  nearly  always  closes  the  pentameter  with  a  disyllabic  word ;  but  ear- 
lier poets,  especially  Catullus,  are  less  careful  in  this  regard.  Elision  b  less  frequent 
in  the  pentameter  than  in  the  hexameter.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  main  diaeresis 
of  the  pentameter,  though  rarely. 

The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Alcmanian). 

2577.  This  verse  is  chiefly  used  in  composition  with  a  trochaic  tripody 
to  form  the  Greater  Archilochian  verse  (2677) ;  but  it  occurs  alone  once  in 
Terence  (Andria  625),  and  is  employed  in  stickic  series  (3546)  by  Seneca. 
The  scheme  is : 

-i  vJw  I  —  <j\j  I  —  vJw  \  JL\J  \J 
An  example  is : 

hOcine  |  credibi|l(e)  aut  memolrSbile 

(T.  Andr,  625). 

This  verse  is  often  called  Alcmanian  because  it  was  used  by  the  Greek  poet 
Alcman. 
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The  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Archilochian.) 

2578.  This  verse  consists  of  four  dactylic  feet,  the  last  one  being  incom- 
plete.   The  scheme  is : 

An  example  is : 

C4rmine  |  p6rpetu|5  celelbrar(e)  et 

(H.I.  7,  6). 

This  verse  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the  last  foot  is  always  a  trochee  or 
spondee,  never  a  dactyl.    It  is  used  only  in  the  Alcmanian  strophe  (2724). 


The  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (or  Lesser 
Archilochiait), 

2579.  This  verse  has  the  scheme : 

J-  \j  \j  \  1^  \j  y^  \  —1\ 
An  example  is : 

Arbori|bl&8que  co  |  ma6 


(H.  4.  7.  2). 


It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  First  Archilochian  Strophe  (see  2725).    Inform  it  is 
the  same  as  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  (2570). 

2580.  These  verses  (2578,  2579)  are  often  called  Archilochian  because  they  were 
first  used  by  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus. 


IAMBIC  RHYTHMS. 

2581.  These  are  ascending^  rhvthms  (2528)in  |  time.  The  fun- 
damental foot  is  the  Iambus  (L/  JL),  for  which  its  metrical  equivalent 
the  tribrach  ^  vi/  vy»  ^^  irrational  spondee  >  J_,  the  irrational  dactyl 
>  vl/  ^»  the  cyclic  anapaest  va^  _L,  or  the  proceleusmatic  ^j^  vl/  w  i* 
sometimes  substituted. 

2582.  The  Greek  poets  excluded  all  feet  except  the  iambus  and  tribrach, 
and  in  comedy  the  anapaest,  from  the  even  places  in  iambic  verse.  The 
Latin  poets  were  not  so  strict:  but  when  one  of  the  even  feet  was  formed  by 
a  word  or  a  word-ending,  they  did  not  usually  allow  the  foot  to  be  a  spondee 
or  an  anapaest,  but  required  it  to  be  an  iambus. 
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The  Iambic  Trimeter  or  Senarius. 

2583.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  the  verse  most  frequenily 
used  by  the  Roman  dramatists.  It  consists  of  six  iambic  feet, 
or  three  iambic  dipodies.  The  ictus  on  the  second  thesis  of 
each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  upon  the  first  thesis. 
Some  ancient  authorities,  however,  held  that  the  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  was  the  stronger.  The  last  foot  is  always  an  iam- 
bus.   The  normal  scheme  is  therefore : 

Some  prefer  (see  2529)  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  trochaic  trimeter  cala- 
lectic  with  anacrusis.    The  normal  scheme  will  then  be  : 

w:-Lwl-i-wlJ.w!^w|±w|^A 

2584.  The  Latin  poets  differ  widely  in  their  treatment  of  the  Senarius, 
some  (especially  Plautus,  Terence,  and  the  other  early  dramatists)  handling 
it  with  great  freedom,  while  others  (especially  Phaedrus  and  Publilius  Syrus) 
conform  more  closely  to  Greek  models.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  two 
periods : 


(A.)  Early  Period. 

2585.  Any  one  of  the  substitutions  enumerated  in  2581  is  admit- 
ted in  any  foot  except  the  last.     The  scheme  is  therefore : 

e_L|e^|dJ.|d^|      d-L       \kj^ 

w>ivylv-/vi/w|^v!/wlv^vyN^I      \j  \j  kj      I 

>   I    Sj\      >OW      I      >   l,^      \>SCJKJ\     \>    l    J\\ 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  penthemimeral  (2544) ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
hephthemimeral,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  a  secondary  caesura  in,  or 
diaeresis  after,  the  second  foot 

The  following  passage  may  serve  to  show  the  rhythm : 

Ubi  v6n|t(um)  ad  ae|d!s  II  6st  |  DromO  j  pult4t  |  forCs ; 
anils  qua^jdam  pr5|dit ;  II  haic  |  ub(i)  apelrit  5s|tium, 
continu(O)  |  hie  sC  |  coniS|cit  ||  in|tr(5),ego  c6n|sequor; 
anfis  f6ri|bus  obldit  {j  p^s|sul(um),  ad  j  ISn&m  I  redit. 
H!c  scijri  potu|it  ||  aut  I  nusqu(am)  ali|bi,  Cli;x>ia, 
qu5  sti^dilO  viltam  ||  su&m  I  t(S)  absen|t(e)  exClgerit, 
ubid(5)  in  IprOvilsOst  II  in|terven|tum  intili|eri,  &c. 

T.  /fau.  275. 
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Versification.  [2586-2592. 


V^JL     I    KJ^    \>\\  L\     w^     I    >J.     \kj^ 
^^  ±     I    >-i.|wll±|v^v:/^l     Kj  ±     Iw^ 

ww,!,^l     w^l>ll_LI     v^^      I     >1      \^^ 
>±      |>v:/v^lv^ll±l>v:/wl     >±     |v^^ 

>^  s^    l>^l>IIJL|    >^    \   >  ±    Iw-i. 

^^±       !>_!.     I>IIJ_|      >^      l>v^v>lw- 

3586.  (i.)  In  the  early  dramatists,  substitutions  are  very  numerous,  and  lines 
which  follow  the  normal  scheme  are  rare.  Substitutions  are  most  frequent  in  the  first 
foot. 

^5^*  (2*)  I^our  shorts  rarely  stand  in  succession  unless  they  belong  to  the  same 
foot.    Hence  a  dactyl  or  tribrach  is  seldom  followed  by  an  anapaest. 

1588.  (3.)  The  dactyl  and  proceleusmatic  are  rare  in  the  fifth  foot.  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  occurs  chiefly  in  the  first  foot. 

2589.  (4.)  The  fifth  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.  It  must  not  be  a  pure  iambus 
except  (a.)  when  the  line  ends  with  a  polysyllable  of  four  or  more  syllables;  (^.)  when 
it  ends  with  a  word  which  forms  a  Cretic  (2521) ;  {c.)  when  it  ends  with  an  iambic  word 
preceded  by  one  which  forms  a  Fourth  Paeon  (2521),  or  by  an  anapaestic  word  which 
IS  itself  preceded  by  a  final  short  syllable ;  (d.)  when  there  is  a  change  of  speaVers 
before  the  last  foot;  (e.)  when  elision  occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot. 

2590.  (5.)  The  main  caesura  is  rarely  preceded  by  a  monosyllable. 

2591.  (6.)  In  the  Senarius,  and  in  the  other  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  the 
early  dramatists,  a  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  is  usually  placed  so  that  its  first  syllable 
berins  a  wordf  or  so  that  the  two  shorts  of  the  resolved  arsis  or  thesis  are  enclosed  by 
other  syllables  belonging  to  the  same  word.  Hence  a  dactylic  word  with  the  ictus  on 
the  penult  or  ultima  (e.  g.  temp6re)  rarely  occurs.  But  there  are  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  especially  in  the  case  of  words  that  are  closely  connected  (e.  g.  a 
preposition  with  its  case). 

(B.)   Later  Period. 

2592.  Later  writers  conform  more  closely  to  Greek  usage,  but  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  follow  it.  The 
general  scheme  is : 

The  main  caesura  is  usually  the  penthemimeral  (2544).  The  hephthe- 
mimeral  sometimes  occurs,  but  usually  in  connection  with  the  penthemimeral, 
or  with  a  diaeresis  after  the  secona  foot.  If  the  hephthemimeral  is  used 
without  either  of  these,  the  second  and  third  trochees  of  the  line  must 
form  one  word,  as  in 

ut  ga(S|det  !n{8itttva  ||  dS|cerp6n8  |  pira. 

{li,Ef>od:2,  19.) 
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2593"26cx).]     Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


2593.  (i.)  The  anapaest  is  rare  in  nearly  all  classical  writers ;  Catullus  does  not 
admit  it  at  all,  and  Horace  only  five  times  in  all.  The  proceleusmatic  is  admitted  in 
the  first  foot  by  Seneca,  the  author  of  the  OctOvia^  Phaedrus,  PubUlius  Synis  and 
Terentianus  Maurus;  other  writers  exclude  it  altogether.  Catullus  keeps  the  fifth 
foot  pure,  and  Horace  does  not  admit  the  tribrach  in  the  fifth  foot. 

^594'  (2.)  Catullus  (4  and  29),  Horace  {Efod,  16),  Vergil  {Cat.  3,  4,  8),  and  the 
authors  of  the  Pridpea  sometimes  use  the/ur^  iambic  trimeter,  without  resolutions  or 
substitutions. 

2595.  (3-)  Phaedrus  follows  in  part  the  earlier  usage,  admitting  the  spondee, 
dactyl,  and  anapaest,  in  every  foot  except  the  last  The  dactyl  he  employs  chiefly  in 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  feet,  the  anapaest  in  the  first  and  fifth.  The  pzooleusmatic 
he  admits  only  in  the  first. 

2596.  The  rhythm  of  the  Senarius  may' be  illustrated  by  the  following 
lines : 

But  one  amid  the  throng  of  eager  listeners, 

A  sable  form  with  scornful  eye  and  look  averse, 

Out-stretched  a  lean  fore-finger  and  bespake  Haroun. 


The  Choliambus  (or  Scazon). 

2597.  The  Choliambus  is  an  iambic  trimeter  in  which  a  trochee  has 
been  substituted  for  the  final  iambus.  The  penultimate  syllable  is  therefore 
long  instead  of  short  The  caesura  is  generally  the  penthemimeral  (2044). 
If  it  is  hephthemimeral,  there  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 
The  scheme  is : 

Kjyj   L  I 

An  example  is : 

Ful86|re  quonldam  II  c4n|didi]  tibi  |  sQlCs. 

(Cat  8,  3.) 

2598.  (i).  The  anacrustic  scheme  (see  2529)  of  the  choliambus  is  : 


-L  w   I  -u  e  I  j_  vy   I  ^ 


\J 


1/ 


\^\j'<j\\:j'<j\j\\jkj\j\kj\j\j\ 
i.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction  (2516). 

2599.  (2.)  Resolutions  and  substitutions  are  less  common  in  the  choliambus  than 
in  the  ordinary  trimeter.  No  monosyllable  except  est  is  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  tribrach  in  the  first  foot  is  rare,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  regularly  an  iambus. 

2600.  (3).  The  verse  is  named  Choliambus  (i.  e.  ''lame*'  or  ''limping  iambus**) 
or  Scazon  ( '*  hobbler  **)  from  its  odd,  limping  movement.  It  is  sometimes  called  Hip- 
ponactean  from  its  inventor  Hipponax,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  produce  a  satiric  or 
ludicrous  effect.  It  was  introduced  into  Roman  poetry  by  Cn.  Mattius,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Varro,  Catullus,  Persius,  Petronius,  Martial,  and  others. 
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Versification.  [2  60 1  -2  605. 


The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

26di.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  occurs  in  Horace  (i,  4  and 
2,  18).  The  caesura  is  regularly  penthemimeral  (2544).  Resolutions  are 
not  admitted,  except  in  one  doubtful  case,  rigumque  pueris  (2,  18,  34), 
where  pilaris  may  be  read  (with  synizesis  ;  see  2499).    The  scheme  is : 

^  L\    Kj^   |e^lI_L|v^_i.|wii.^ 

Examples  are : 

Mei  I  renildet  II  in  I  domd  j  lacQjnar. 

|H.  2,  18,  2.) 

v^-ilw^lv^ll-Llw^lwLi-:. 

Seu  p6|scit  ajgna  sijve  mSjUt  ha«|dO. 

>  L\kj^\>\\L\^  ^\yj\L^ 

(H.  I,  4,  12.) 
aCoi.  (i.)  The  anacrustic  scheme  is : 

1.  e.  trochaic  trimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis  (2529),  syncope  (2541),  and  protraction 
(2516). 

2603.  (2.)  Horace  seems  to  have  chan;;ed  his  practice  with  reference  to  the  first 
foot.  In  I4  4  the  first  foot  is  a  spondee  in  nine  lines  out  of  ten ;  in  2,  18,  it  is  a  spon- 
dee in  only  two  lines  out  of  twen^. 

The  Iambic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Octonarins). 

2604.  This  verse  consists  of  four  iambic  dipodies,  or  eight  complete  iam- 
bic feet.  The  substitutions  enumerated  in  2c8i  are  admitted  in  the  first 
seven  feet;  but  the  last  foot  b  always  an  iambus.  Tbe  principal  break  in 
the  line  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot  (which  In  that  case  must 
be  a  pure  iambus),  or  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth.  The  full  scheme  is : 

e±id^i  e-L  I  e^iei±  le^idj-iv./^ 

\    \^    \J    KJ    ^ 

v-^./  _L   I  \-r^-i_  ]     v-A-/  _L    I    ww-i-    I     vyv/  JL    I    \JKJ  -i_     I   \j\y  _L    I 

2605.  The  following  lines  are  examples  of  this  metre : 

Enlm  vClrO,  Daive,  nh|locist  $  sienltijae  n«qiie  1  sOc6r|diae, 
quant(uni)  in|telli|zi  m6do  |  senis  ft  sent^n'tiam  |  d6  nlilptiis: 
quae  8!|n0n  ajstO  pr6|viden|tur  ||  m(e)at!ktleruni  |  pesstim  j  dabunt. 

(T.  Attdr.  206.) 

^/Wl|>^l       KJ±       \sj^t>    I    Kj\>^^\>l-\^^ 

>-L    |>^l>v[/  w  I  v./^*     >±     I     W-i.l>i.|w^ 

>±|>^l       >_L       IV./^I>II±|       KJ^     \>±\kJ^ 
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2606-261 1.]     Appendix  (B.):  Prosody. 

a6o6.  Compare  in  English : 

He  smote  the  rock,  and  forth  a  tide  of  crystal  waters  streamed  amain ; 
Up  sprang  the  flowrets  from  the  ground,  and  Nature  smiled  o'er  sdl  the 
plain. 

2607.  ([.)  The  iambic  octonarius  is  chiefly  a  comic  verse.  Terence  lias  about 
eight  hundred  lines  in  this  measure,  Plautus  only  about  three  hundred,  Varro  a  few. 

'  a6o8.  (2.)  Substitutions  are  much  less  common  than  in  the  senarius,  especially  b 
the  even  feet. 

2609.  (3.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  so  that  the  line  is  divided 
into  two  equal  halves,  the  verse  is  asynttrfeiic  (2535).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
certain  instance  of  hiatus  in  the  diaeresis  in  the  Terentian  plays. 


Iambic  Septenarius, 

(A.)  Early  Usage. 

2610.  The  Iambic  Septenakius  consists  of  seven  and  a  half 
iambic  feet.  In  any  of  the  complete  feet  the  substitutes  mentioned  in 
2581  are  admitted.  There  is  usually  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  a  pure  iambus.  If  there  is  not  such  a 
diaeresis,  there  is  generally  a  caesura  after  the  arsis  of  the  fifth  foot 
The  scheme  cf  substitution  is :  — 

d±ie-i_ie±ie-i.ie_LieA 

I,  xj   \  \j  \:j  Kj   I 


Zl 

.  , 

1  d_l- 

1     < 

^l 

\J 

\  \J  \CJ  \J 

Iw 

>l 

w 

1  >M/vy 

l> 

I  ^\  >yyyy   \  >  6  kj  \  >  ^  ^  \  >  I  kj  \ 
WW  J-     I    WW  _:_  I   WW  J-    I    WW  -i.    I    WW  J-    I   WW  -1-  I   WW  _L   I 

WW  W   wl  www  W  I  WW  W  wl  WW  WW  I  WW  W  \^  I  www  W  1  WW  w  wl 

aCzi.  Examples  of  the  Septenarius  are  the  lines : 

SpCrilbit  sQmlptum  sibi  |  senex  ||  levi|t(um)  e8s(e)  hSIrunc  4bi|tii: 
n(e)   ill(e)  haiid  |  scit  hOc  |  pauli^m  |  lucri  ||   quant(um)   ^]i  dalmn(i) 

adp6r|tet. 
TQ  ntolciCs  |  quod  sets,  |  Drom5,  ||  si  sipiiCs.    MQItum  di|c6s. 

(T.  //au.  746.) 

>J.I  >-^l>  v!/ w  Ivy-^  H  ^-^  \>^\>6  ^\>7: 
>JLiw^l  >±  Iw^ll  >jL  I>^I  >_L  IwA 
>±Iw-^l    >±    lw-^ll>v!,  ^  |>-^l    >jL    i>X 

Compare  in  English : 

"  Now  who  be  ye  would  cross  Lochgyle,  this  dark  and  stormy  water?" 

(Campbell.) 
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Versification.  [26 1 2-26 1 7. 


alSza.  (i.)  The  Iambic  Septenarius  of  the  early  comedy  is  not  properly  a  *<  tetra- 
meter catalectic "  like  the  Greek,  for  the  penultimate  syllable  is  sometimes  resolved, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  the  Greek  catalectic  tetrameter.  For  the  same  reason  the 
ordinary  anacnistic  (2529)  scheme  of  the  early  Septenarius  is  erroneous ;  for  a  triseme 
cannot  be  resolved. 

2613.  (2.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetic 
(see  2535). 

2614.  (3.)  The  Septenarius  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in  tragedy. 

(B.)  Later  Usage. 

2615.  Varro  and  Catullus  (25)  employ  a  form  of  the  Septenarius 
which  conforms  more  closelv  to  Greek  models,  keeping  the  arses  of 
the  even  feet  pure  and  rarefy  admitting  resolutions.  There  is  regu- 
larly a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot    The  scheme  is :  — 

or  anacrustically  (2529) 

^\±KJ\^z,\JLKJ\^l^\JL^u\^z,\\L\^^ 

1616.  Catullus  does  not  admit  resolutions  at  all,  save  in  one  very  doubtful  case' 
(25,  5).    Varro  seems  to  admit  them  in  the  first  foot  only. 

Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  Qiiatemarius). 

26x7.  The  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  consists  of  two  complete 
iambic  dipodies  or  four  iambic  feet.  In  the  first  three  feet  the  tribrach, 
irrational  spondee,  irrational  dactyl  and  cyclic  anapaest  are  admitted ;  but 
the  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  first  toot  of  the  Verms  Rtizi- 
anus  (2625),  (of  which  a  Quaternarius  forms  the  first  colon).  The  scheme 
for  substitution  is : 

\j  sL  \j\  ^  ^  ^    \  \j  >L  \j  \ 

>  I  ^\   >^Kj    \>  I  ^  \ 

\j\^  J-.\    ^j^  .u    I  \y^  J-   I 

Examples  are : 

.  Rogit^ire  quasi  |  diffici|le  sit 
Kj^±\\jsyw\>  i^  w  \^^  (T.  ^tf.  209). 

Ast  6go  I  vicislsim  rilserO 

>  6  ^  I  ^-1. 1  >  J-  I  v^-:-  (H.  JS^od,  15.  24). 

Perlinlxit  h5c  |  ISIsonem 

v/JL|v^^|v^±|w_l.  (H.JE>W.3,i2). 
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2618-2625.]     Appendix  {£-):  Prosody. 

26x8.  (i.)  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with 
anacrusis  (2539),  with  the  normal  scheme :  * 

yj  \  ±Kj\^^j\±Kj\^K 

a6xQ.  (2.)  Horace  admits  resolutions  only  four  times,  the  tribrach  once  in  the 
second  ^t  and  tlie  dactyl  thrice  in  the  first. 

a6ao.  (3.)  Plautus  (except  in  a  few  instances),  Terence,  and  Horace  onploy  the 
dimeter  only  as  a  clausula  ^25-^6)  to  longer  verses.  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Prudc&tius 
use  it  to  form  systems  (2547) ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  employed  by  earlier  writers. 

The  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Teruarius). 

2621.  This  is  like  the  preceding  verse,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incom- 
plete.   Examples  are :  — 

Nequ(e)  id  |  perspice|re  quilvi 

kj±\>sukj\^lL^  (PI.  Cap,  784). 

Date ;  in6z  |  eg(o)  hQc  |  rev6r|tor 

yjKj±\Kj^\KjLL  JL.  (T.  Andr.  485). 

aCaa.  (i.)  The  verse  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  trodiak 
dimeter  with  anacrusis  (2529).    The  normal  sdieme  will  then  be :  — 

v^3   ±w|^w|  lL|-:.A 

a6a3.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  use  this  verse  as  a  clausula  (2536).  Petronius  is 
the  first  who  employs  it  to  form  systems  (2547). 

Other  Iambic  Verses. 

a6a4.  Other  short  iambic  verses,  the  acatalectic  dipody  (e.  g.  eg(o) 
Ultim  I  famC,  |  eg(o)  Illtim  |  siti.  PI.  Cas,  153),  and  the  catalectic  tripody 
(e.g.  in6ps  |  amSltor,  PI.  TV/.  256)  sometimes  occur,  but  are  rare. 

The  Versus  Reizianus. 

aCas-  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  cola,  an  iambic  di- 
meter acatalectic  and  an  iambic  tripody  catalectic.  The  scheme  is  there- 
fore, 

>l  ^\   >^^    \    >6  ^    I  >  6  .^  \  >6  ^   \ 

WW  _L  I      Vj«^j:_       I        \.ru  J-        I  \JKJ  JL      I      WW  J.      I 

WW  w  w  I  [ww  w  w]  I    [ww  w  w]    I  WW  w  w  I   WW  w  w 

Examples  are:  — 

Sed  iti  a^ldibus  |  quid  tibi  i  meis  )}:  n(ain)  er^t  I  neg6|ti 
in(i)  at>s£n|te,  nis(i)  e|go  idslseram  ?  ^  volo  sci|re.    Tac(e)  ^i1g5. 
Quia  vejnimiiB  coc|t(um)  ad  xiQIptiSs.  f^.  Quid  tli,  |  malfim,  c&lrSs. 

{riAul.427,) 
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Versification.  [2626-2630. 


2626.  The  nature  of  the  second  colon  of  thb  verse  has  long  been  disputed.    Reiz 
and  Christ  treat  it  substantially  as  above ;  Stiidemund  regards  it  as  a  syncopated 

iamlnc  dimeter  catalectic  (v^' \j  I \j)i  Spengel  and  Gleditsch  as  anapaestic, 

I..eo  as  logaoedic,  Klotz  as  sometimes  loguuedic  and  sometimes  anapaestic  1  The  view 
of  Christ  (Metrik%  p.  ^48)  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reasonable,  thoush  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  decided.  The  tribrach  is  rare  in  the  second  colon,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  case  in  Plautus,  R.  675  b. 

2637.  For  other  iambic  verses  and  combinations  of  verses,  see  special  editions  of 
the  dramatists. 

TROCHAIC   RHYTHMS. 

2628.  These  are  descending  rhythms  in  { time.  The  fundamental  foot 
is  the  trochee  _L  ^1  for  which  its  metrical  equivalent  the  tribrach  ^  ^  ^ 
the  irrational  spondee  jL  >i  the  cyclic  dactyl  J_  \j^,  the  irrational  ana- 
paest >i,  w  >,  and  (rarely)  the  proceleusmatic  ^  ^  ^j^,  are  sometimes 
substituted. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or  Septenarius). 

2629.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic  is,  next  to  the 
iambic  trimeter,  the  verse  most  frequently  used  by  the  early  Roman 
dramatists.  It  consists  of  seven  and  a  half  trochaic  feet,  or  four 
trochaic  dipodies  (the  last  one  being  incomplete).  The  ictus  on  the 
second  thesis  of  each  dipody  was  probably  weaker  than  that  on  the 
first  thesis.    The  normal  scheme  is :  — 

jLv^|^v^|JLv-/|-^v^|-Lw|^v-/|J-w|^A 

As  in  the  case  of  the  senarius,  we  may  distinguish  two  periods  in  the 
usage :  — 

(A.)   Early  Period. 

2630.  The  tribrach  is  admitted  in  any  of  the  complete  feet,  and  the 
irrational  spondee,  cyclic  dactyl,  and  irrational  anapaest  in  any  of  the  first 
six  feet.  Terence  does  not  admit  the  proceleusmatic  in  the  Septenarius  (nor 
in  any  other  kind  of  trochaic  verse),  but  Plautus  admits  it  in  the  first  foot. 
The  seventh  foot  of  the  Septenarius  is  usually  a  trochee,  but  the  tribrach 
sometimes  occurs  there.  The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  usually  a  diae- 
resis after  the  fourth  foot  (which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl),  often 
accompanied  by  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  principal  break  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot,  in  which  case 
there  is  generally  a  secondary  diaeresis  after  the  third  foot  or  a  caesura  in 
the  fourUi.    The  full  scheme  of  substitutions  is  :  — 

_L  \y^  I  -:_  KJ<J  I    jL  va^    I  -L-  \^^  I    -L  WW    I  -1-  WW  I  [J-  ww] 

Iw   W  WW]| 
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2631-2636.]      Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


The  following  lines  are  examples  of  the  Septenarius:  — 

S6guere  |  sis,  eriim  |  qui  It&ldificSs  ^  dictis  |  dCli|r4ntiibas 
qui  quoni(am)  |  eriis  auod  |  impe|rSvit  ^  n6glC|zisti  |  p^rselqid, 
ntxiC  velnis  eti(ani)  |  ultr(O)  in|risum  +[:  ddminuxni:  quae  neque  ,  ^eii 
pdssunt  I  neaue  fan|d(0)  t!imqu(axn)  ac|c6pit  j|:  quisquam  |  prefers,  | 
c&mu  i  f ex.  ( PI.  Am.  58 5.) 

6^^|^v^  |X>|v:/v^>3    -L>     |^>|J.wUA 
±Kj^  |vi/wv^|_Lv^|    ^>  tt   JL>    I  ^>  IjL^I^A 

-L>     |vvw>|±>|^>tt-L>|^>|-Lw|-i. 

2631.  (i.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynatieiic 
(2535).  In  Plautus  hiatus  in  the  diaeresis  is  not  rare  ;  but  there  seems  to  tie  no  cer- 
tain instance  of  it  in  Terence  (see  Ph.  52S,  Ad.  697). 

263a.  (2.)  An  anapaest  is  not  allowed  to  follow  a  dactyl. 

2633.  (3.)  The  seventh  foot  is  usually  a  trochee ;  rarely  a  tribrach  or  dactyl.  The 
tribrach  and  dactyl  are  seldom  found  in  the  fourth  foot. 

(B.)  Later  Usage. 

2634.  The  later  and  stricter  form  of  the  Septenarius  keeps  the  arses  of 
the  odd  feet  pure,  and  regularly  shows  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot. 

Resolutions  occur,  but  are  far  less  common  than  in  the  earlier  form  of  the 
verse.  The  strict  form  of  the  Septenarius  is  found  in  Varro,  Seneca,  and 
often  in  late  poets  (as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  &c.). 

2635.  The  rhythm  of  the  Septenarius  may  be  illustrated  by  this  line :  — 
"  Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  *tis  early  mom." 

(Tennyson.) 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or 
Octonarius). 

2636.  The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lyrical  portions  of  the  early  comedy.  It  consists  of  four  complete  trochaic 
dipodies  or  eight  trochaic  feet.  The  tribrach,  irrational  spondee,  irrational 
anapaest  and  cyclic  dactyl  may  stand  in  any  foot  save  the  last  The  last  foot 
is  regularly  a  trochee  or  a  tribrach,  though  (the  last  syllable  being  syllaba 
anceps^  2533)  an  apparent  spondee  or  anapaest,  but  not  a  dactyl,  may  arise. 
The  principal  break  in  the  line  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot 
(which  in  that  case  must  not  be  a  dactyl).  Occasionally,  however,  there  is 
instead  a  caesura  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

JL  \J^  I  JL.  \J\J  I      JL  WW    I  -i-  KJKJ  I      i-  WW    I  _:_  WW  I     _L  WW     I 

x!/w>lww>lv!/w>lww>|v!/w>lww>l  vi.w>l[ww>] 
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Versification.  [2637-2643. 


Example:  — 
CCnse  j5.  Sed|hei&s  tfl.|    Quid  vis  ? ;({:  CinsCn  |  posse  |  in(e)  6ffir|mare  ? 

(T.  Eu.  217). 

±^\^yj\L>\jL.>^l.>\jL.^\±>\^^j 
Compare  in  English  :  — 

Over  stream  and  mount  and  valley  sweeps  the  merry,  careless  rover. 
Toying  with  the  fragrant  blossoms,  beating  down  the  heads  of  clover. 

2637.  (i.)  When  there  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  the  verse  is  asynartetic 

(2535)- 

2638.  (2.)  The  Octonarius  is  essentially  a  lyric  metre,  and  is  mach  less  common 
than  the  Septenarius. 

The  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus  (or  Season). 

3639.  This  verse  is  a  trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectic,  with  syncope  and 
protraction  in  the  seventh  foot.    The  normal  scheme  is : 

J-  w  l-:_v-/  l-L  w  l-:-vyl_L  w  1-1- w  IlL     \±kj 

An  example  is :  — 

N^c  co|ruscas  |  imber  |  altO  11  ndbijlO  ca|dens  |  mtiltus 

(Varro,  Sat.fr,  557  Buech.). 

2640.  (i.)  Substitutions  are  much  rarer  in  this  verse  than  in  the  ordinary  trochaic 
octonarius. 

264Z.  (2.)  The  Scazon  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Hipponax,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Hipponactean.  Varro  seems  to  be  the  only  Roman  poet 
who  uses  it. 

The  Nine-syllabled  Alcaic. 

2642.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  dipodies,  with  ana- 
crusis.   The  second  foot  is  always  an  irrational  spondee.  The  scheme  is :  — 

t\±Kj\^>\±yj\^Kj 
An  example  is: — 

S  il !  va<  la  i  bOran  i  tCs  ge  |  IQque. 

(H.  I,  9.  3) 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  Horace,  where  it  forms  the  third  line  of  the  Alcaic 
Strophe  (see  2736). 

The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Acatalectic  (or  Quatemarius). 

2643.  This  verse  consists  of  two  complete  trochaic  djpodies.  It  is  very  rare,  but 
there  are  probably  a  few  instances  of  it  in  Plautus,  e.  g.  Ptr.  31 :  — 


BAsili|c(0)  accipi{6re  I  victa 
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2644-2648.]      Appendix  (E.):  Prosody. 


The  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Ternarius). 

2644.  This  consists  of  two  trochaic  dipodies,  the  second  being  incomplete. 
It  occurs  in  the  early  dramatists  and  in  Horace.  The  scheme  for  Plautos 
and  Terence  is :  — 

J.  e>  I  ^    d   I    ±   Kj    I^A 

\J  \J  \^\  ^if  \j  \j  \[<j  \j  w]l 
JL  wv-/  I   -:_  ^>^-/  | 
vi.  v^>|v:/w>l 

The  Horatian  scheme  is :  — 

L  Kj  l^w  l-Lw  1-1.  A 
Examples  are :  — 

Atit  un;d(e)  auzilijtim  pe|tam 

N6n  e|bur  ne|qu(e)  a<!ure|um 


(T.  Ph,  729). 
(H.  2,  18,  I). 


2645.  (i.)  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Euripidean  verse,  from  its  use  by  Eurip- 
ides. The  tribrach  in  the  third  foot  is  rare,  and  is  not  found  in  Terence.  Horace 
keeps  all  the  feet  pure. 

2646.  (2.)  Plautus  and  Terence  often  use  this  verse  between  trochaic  tetrameters, 
but  sometimes  employ  several  Ternarii  in  succession,  as  in  Plaut.  E.  3-6,  Cas. 
953-6, /'j.  211-13. 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic. 

2647.  This  verse  is  confined  to  the  early  drama,  where  it  is  employed  as 
2,  clausula  (2536),  especially  with  Cretics.  It  consists  of  three  complete 
trochaic  feet.  The  same  substitutions  are  admitted  in  every  foot  that  are 
allowed  in  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Ternarius  (2644).    An  example  is : — 

Hat!i  bontim  |  teneO  |  s^rvom 

_L  \jy^  I  vi'  w  >  I  JL  vy 

(V\.  Most.  721), 
This  verse  is  sometimes  called  the  lihyphallic. 

The  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic. 

2648.  This  verse  is  employed  by  the  earlv  dramatists,  usually  either  as  a 
clausula  (2536)  or  in  groups  of  two  lines  each.  Terence  generally  uses  it  in 
the  former  way,  Plautus  in  the  latter.    The  scheme  of  substitutions  is :  — 

J_  e   I  ^  e  IJL  A 

viv-/>|vyw>l 
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Versification.  [2649-265  5 . 


Example:  — 

Qu(i)  impijgerfuli 

(PL  R.  925). 
In  one  instance  {R,  924  ff.)  Plautus  has  six  catalectic  tripodies  in  succession. 

Other  Trochaic  Verses, 

2649.  The  Trochaic  Monometer  Acatalectic  is  sometimes  used  by  Plautus  as  a 
clausula  (2536)  to  Cretic  tetrameters.  ,  It  consists  of  one  complete  trochaic  dipody, 
e.  g.  nixnis  in|epta*  s,  R,  6S1.  it&re  injiiistfis,  Am.  247.  Terence  uses  the 
caiaUctic  monometer  twice  {Eu.  292,  Ph,  485)  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene,  e.  g. 
DorilO.  Ph.  4S5.  Plautus  lias  a  few  other  trochaic  verses  and  combinations  of 
verses,  for  which  see  special  editions  of  his  plays. 

LOGAOEDIC  RHYTHMS. 

2650.  Logaoedic  verse  consists  of  dactyls  and  trochees  combined 
in  the  same  metrical  series.  The  dactyls  are  "cyclic"  (see  2523), 
occupying  approximately  the  time  of  trochees,  and  hence  the  verse 
moves  in  §  time.  Except  in  the  "  Lesser  Alcaic  "  verse  (2663),  ^^y 
one  dactyl  may  stand  in  a  single  series ;  and  a  dactyl  must  not  occupy 
the  last  place  in  a  line. 

0651.  (i.)  The  name  ** logaoedic"  (Gr.  Xo^ooiSiic^f,  from  X^of,  sfefch, 
prose,  and  doiS^,  song)  may  refer  to  the  apparent  change  of  rhytlim  (due  to 
the  mixture  of  dactyls  and  trochees),  in  which  logaoedic  verse  resembles 
prose ;  but  this  b  a  aisputed  point. 

3652.  (2.)  In  the  logaoedic  verses  of  Horace,  an  irrational  spondee 
almost  always  takes  the  place  of  a  trochee  before  the  first  dactyl ;  and  if  an 
apparent  choriambus  (_L  kj^  \  \JL\  see  2521)  is  followed  by  another  appa- 
rent choriambus  in  the  same  verse,  the  two  are  regularly  separated  by 
a  caesura.    These  rules  are  not  observed  by  Catullus. 

^53;  (3)  Anacrusis  (2529)  and  syncope  (2541)  are  very  common  in 
logaoedic  verse. 

2654.  The  following  are  the  principal  logaoedic  rhythms :  — 


DIPODY. 

The  Adonic. 

2655.  This  is  a  logaoedic  dipody,  with  the  scheme:  — 

±^\±KJ 

Examples  are  :^ 

T^miit  1  tirbem 

(H.i.2,4). 

RSra  iu|vtotus 

(H.  I,  2,  24). 
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2656-2659-]     Appendix  {E.^i  Prosody. 

2656.  (i.)  Some  regard  the  Adonic  as  a  syncopated  catalectic  tripody: 

iww|lJL|±A 

2657.  (2.)  A  Latin  Adonic  should  consist  of  a  disyllable  +  a  trisyllable,  or  the 
reverse.  This  rule  did  not  hold  in  Greek,  where  such  lines  occur  as  6  r&r  'AJwnr. 
Elision  is  not  allowed  in  the  Latin  Adonic.  Late  Latin  poets  (like  Terentianus) 
sometimes  employ  the  Adonic  in  stichic  series  (2546). 

TRIPODIES. 
The  Aristophanic. 

2658.  This  is  a  logaoedic  tripody  acatalectic,  with  a  dactyl  in  the  fint 
place.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    Examples  are :  — 

Quid  latet  I  tit  xnairinae 

(11.1,  8, 13). 

Ffinera  I  vk  vilrilis 

(H.  I.  8, 15). 

Some  authorities  write  the  scheme  as: 

-LVA./I  ±v^|  Li     IJLA 

2.  e.  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic. 


The  Pherecratean  (or  PherecraHc). 

2659.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  and  by  Horace  (as  the 
third  line  of  the  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe :  see  2733).  It  is  a  logaoedic 
tripody,  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  b : — 

16 -\\ 

The  trochee  and  iambus  are  admitted  in  the  first  foot  by  Catullus,  but  not 
by  Horace.  The  iambus  is  very  rare.  There  is  no  fixed  caesura.  Examples 
are :  — 

GritO,  I  P^ha,  sub  i  6ntr0 

(H.  I,  s,  3). 

With  initial  trochee :  LiSte|t&mve  pa|pSver 

(Cat  61, 195). 

With  initial  iambus :  P&el|la^que  ca|niinus 

(Cat.  34,  4). 
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Versification.  [2660-2663. 


Some  authorities  prefer  to  regard  the  Pherecratean  as  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  catalectic,  with  the  scheme:  — 

TETRAPODIES. 
The  Glyconic. 

a66o.  This  verse  is  used  by  Catullus  (34,  61),  by  Horace  (in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophes:  see  2731,  2732,  2733),  and  by 
Seneca  and  other  later  writers.  It  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic,  with  a 
dactyl  in  the  second  place.    The  scheme  is :  — 

[-Lw]| 

The  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot  occur  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace 
(except  in  the  doubtful  case,  i*  15,  36).  There  is  generally  a  trithemimeral 
caesura;  more  rarely  one  in  the  arsis  of  the  second  foot.    Examples  are :  — 

Qu^m  mor'itis  ||  timu'it  gralddm 

(H.I,  3.  17). 

With  initial  trochee :  Mtntiitim  |]  domi;n(a)  t!it  foirls 

(Cat.  34,  9). 

With  initial  iambus:  Ptieljltae)  ^t  II  pue:r(i)  intelgrl 

(Cat.  34,  2). 

3661.  (1.)  This  verse  in  composition  with  the  Pherecratean  forms  the  Pria/ean 
(2674). 

2662.  (2.)  In  admitting  the  trochee  and  iambus  in  the  first  foot,  Catullus  follows 
Greek  models,  while  Horace  adheres  to  the  stricter  Roman  usage,  as  laid  down  by  the 
grammarians  of  his  own  day.  Seneca  observes  the  same  rule  as  Horace,  but  some  of 
the  later  writers  (e.  g.  Terentianus)  revert  to  the  earlier  and  freer  usage. 

The  Lesser  (or  Decasyllabic)  Alcaic 

2663.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  tetrapody  acatalectic,  with  dactyls  in  the 
first  and  second  places.    The  scheme  is :  — 

_L  wv./ IJL  WW  I  ±  ^  IJL  ^ 

There  is  no  fixed  caesura,  though  there  is  frequently  a  break  after  the  thesis* 
or  in  the  arsis,  of  the  second  foot.    Examples*  are  :  — 

FItimina  1  c6nstite|rint  alcGtO 

(H.  1,9.4). 

Mdntibus  |  6t  Tibe'rim  reiv^rtl 

(H.  1,29,  12). 
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2664-2666.]     Appendix  (E.):  Prosody. 

PENTAPODIES. 
The  Phalaecean  (or  Hendecasy liable), 

2664.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  with  the  dactyl  in  the  second 
place.  The  Greek  poets  admitted  the  trochee  and  iambus,  as  well  as  the 
spondee,  in  the  first  foot,  and  Catullus  followed  their  example ;  but  in  Petro- 
nius,  Martial,  and  the  Pridpea  the  first  foot  is  always  a  spondee,  and  in  later 
writers  nearly  always.  Horace  does  not  use  the  Phalaecean.  There  is  no 
fixed  caesura,  though  the  penthemimeral  is  often  found.    The  scheme  is: — 

Examples  are :  — 

C&ius  I  VIS  fielri  li|b«lle  i  mfinus 

(Mart.  3,  2, 1). 

With  initial  trochee :  DC  di|i  facijtis  me[i  so  j  dales 

(Cat.  47.  6). 

With  initial  iambus:  Agit  |  p^ssimus  |  6mni|tim  poj^ta 

(Cat.  49,  5). 

Compare  in  English :  — 

"  Look,  I  come  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 
All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catullus.'* 

(Tennyson.) 

2665.  The  Phalaecean  b  a  favourite  metre  in  epigrams.  It  was  used  t^  Sappho, 
Phalaecus  (from  whom  it  took  its  name),  and  other  Greek  poets,  and  was  introduced 
into  Roman  poetry  by  Laevius  and  Varro.  It  is  a  favourite  metre  with  Catullus,  and 
is  found  in  the  frai^ments  of  Cinna,  Cornificius  and  Bibaculus,  in  the  PriApia^  in 
Petronius,  Statius,  Martial,  &c.  In  Catullus  55,  a  spondee  is  often  employed  instead 
of  the  dactyl,  the  two  kinds  of  feet  alternating  in  the  latter  verses  of  the  poem ;  but 
this  innovation  seems  not  to  have  found  favour. 

The  Lesser  Sapphic. 

2666.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  acatalectic,  with  the  dactyl  in 
the  third  place.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

J.  v^  I  f  T  ^j  I  J.  H  w  IJL  v^  I  jL  w 

The  trochee  in  the  second  foot  was  admitted  by  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and 
occurs  in  Catullus,  but  not  in  Horace,  In  Horace  the  caesura  regularly 
falls  after  the  thesis,  or  (less  frequently)  in  the  arsis,  of  the  dactyl ;  but  in 
Catullus,  as  in  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  it  has  no  fixed  position.  Examples  of 
this  verse  are  :  — 

With  masculine  caesura:  Idm  sa!tis  terjris  ||  nivis  |  Atque  |  dtrae 

(H.  I,  2,  I). 
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Versification.  [2667-2670. 


With  feminine  caesura:  Pho6be  |  silvSlrdrnque  |i  pojt^ns  Dij^ba 

(H.  C.S.i), 

With  trochee  in  second  foot:  Seti  Salens  sa|gittife|r6sve  |  P4rth0a 

(Cat  II,  6). 

The  Greater  (or  Hendecasyllabic)  Alcaic. 

3667.  This  verse  is  a  logaoedic  pentapody  catalectic,  with  anacrusis  and 
with  the  dactyl  in  the  third  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 

yiJLw|-L>tt-Lv^|-Lw|±A 
There  is  nearly  always  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.    Examples  are  :— 

Olmatre  |  ptUchrfi  "^  fi'lia  |  ptUchrildr 

(H.  1, 16, 1). 
VildCs  ut  I  Alta  It  st6t  nive  |  ctodi  |  ddm 

(H.  1,9,  I). 
2668.  Alcaeus  admitted  a  trochee  in  the  second  foot,  and  allowed  the  anacrusis  to 
be  either  long  or  short ;  but  Horace  admitted  only  the  spondee  in  the  second  foot,  and 
usually  (in  Bk.  4  always)  employed  a  lone  anacrusis.  Horace  also  differed  from  his 
predecessor  in  assigning  a  fixed  place  to  the  caesura,  which  in  Alcaeus  has  no  regular 
position. 


COMPOSITE   LOGAOEDIC    VERSES. 
The  Lesser  Asclepiadean. 

2669.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  two  series,  a  syncopated 
logaoedic  tripody  +  a  logaoedic  tripody  catalectic  There  is  regularly  a 
diaeresis  between  the  two  series.    The'scheme  is:  — 

JL>|-Lwv>|l1    #J.v^|JLw|-LA 
Examples  are:  — 

Ma6c6;na8ata;vf8  -^  Cdite'  rCgijbtis 

(H.I,  1,1). 
Qufs  decider! {6  -^  sit  pudor  |  atit  mojdtis 

(H.  1,24,1). 

The  Greater  Asclepiadean. 

2670.  This  Ls  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  three  series.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  (2669)  in  having  a  syncopated  logaoedic  dipodv  [J_kj\^  \  lZ_) 
inserted  between  the  two  tripodies.  The  three  series  are  regularly  separated 
by  diaeresis.    The  scheme  is  therefore :  — 

JL>|J_v-/v^|  UL    ft_Lww|i_L    ft_Lw|-Lw|-LA 

Examples  are:  — 

NQllamI,  Vftre,  sajcrl  tt  ^^^  prijtis  "^  sCveris  |  Arbo'r6m 

Circa  I  mite  so;it!im  "^  Tiburis  |  6t  ^  mo^nia  |  Clti'lf. ) 

(H.  1, 18, 1-2). 
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2671-2676.]     Appendix  (B.):  Prosody. 


The  Greater  Sapphic. 

2671.  This  is  a  composite  verse,  consisting  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  catalectic  There  is  regularly 
a  diaeresis  between  the  two  series,  and  a  caesura  after  the  thesis  of  the  first 
dactyl.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

_Lv^|±>|J.lIv^|iL    #J.w|_Lw|iL    l-LA 

An  example  is:  — 

Te  de|Os  0|r6  ||  Sybalrin^ctir  prope|res  aim4n|d6 

(H.  I,  8,  2). 

2673.  (i.)  The  second  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Aristophanic,  if  the  latter 
be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see  3658  ad  Jin.), 

3673.  (2.)  Horace  (1,  8)  is  the  only  Latin  poet  who  makes  use  of  the  Greater 
Sapphic.     It  seems  to  be  an  imitation  ot  the  Greek  Sapphic : — 

2.w|l1    |±w|    l1|±wIJLv.|l1    |±A',e.g. 

Btvri  viv  &0p€u  Xdpirtt  kqXXIko/aqI  rt  Moitrtu 
but  if  so,  the  imitation  is  not  exact. 

The  Priapean. 

2674.  This  verse  is  employed  by  Catullus  (17)  and  in  the  Pridpia  (86). 
It  consists  of  a  syncopated  logaoedic  tetrapody  +  a  syncopated  logaoedic 
tetrapody  catalectic.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  parts, 
but  hiatus  and  syllaba  anceps  are  not  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  first  series. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

-.^l-Lv^l  J-wlLLtt-^ei-Awl  Ll    |J_A 

Examples  are :  — 

O  Co|l6ni«  I  quad  culpis  (  p6nte  |  itfdere  1 16n|g6 

(Cat.  17, 1). 
Htinc  lajcdm  tibi  |  d^di|c6  ^  canselcrOque  Pri|aip6. 

(Cat.  Fr.). 

The  first  series  has  the  same  form  as  the  Glyconic  (2660).  and  the  second  series 
has  the  same  fonn  as  the  Pherecratean,  if  the  latter  be  written  as  a  tetrapody  (see 
2659  ad  fin,). 

DACTYLO-TROCHAIC  RHYTHMS. 

2675.  Dactylo-Trochaic  verse,  like  logaoedic,  is  composed  of 
dactyls  and  trochees ;  but  whereas  in  logaoedic  verse  the  dactyls  and 
trochees  occur  within  the  same  metrical  series,  in  dactylo-trochaic  they 
always  form  separate  series.  Hence  dactylo-trochaic  verses  are  always 
composite,  consisting  of  two  or  more  series  in  combination. 

2676.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  dactyls  in  dactylo-trochaic  verse  were  cyclic 
(2523)  or  whether  there  was  a  change  of  time  in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 
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Versification.  [2677-2682. 


The  Greater  Archilochian. 

2677.  This  verse  is  composed  of  a  dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic  +  a 
trochaic  tripody.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  first  colon,  and  a 
caesura  after  the  third  thesis.  The  fourth  foot  is  always  a  pure  dactyl.  The 
third  foot  is  very  often  a  spondee.    The  scheme  is :  — 

±^-^\i.<r^\  i.ii^-wlJ-v^v^3±v/;±v.ii.w 

An  example  is:  — 

Sdlvitur  I  Sens  hi  [6ms  II  grS|t3  vice  II  vCris  |  6t  Fa|v6ni 

(H.4,i). 
In  Archilochus  the  verse  is  said  to.luve  been  asynartetic  (2535)  ;  but  Horace  and 
Pnidsntius  do  not  allow  hiatus  or  syllaba  anieps  in  the  diaeresis,  and  Prudentius  some- 
times neglects  the  diaeresis  altogether. 

The  Iambelegus. 

2678.  This  verse  consists  of  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  with  anacrusis 
+  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579).  No  resolutions  are  allowed  in  the  first 
colon,  and  the  dactyls  in  the  second  colon  are  never  replaced  by  spondees. 
There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between  the  two  cola.    The  scheme  is :  — 

An  example  is :  — 

RQjpere  |  nee  mfi{t6r  do  |  mum  "^  ca^rula  |  tS  reve|h6t 

{Vi.Epod.  13,  16). 

2679.  This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  Second  Archilochian  Strophe  (2726)  of  Horace. 
Some  authorities  treat  the  first  colon  as  an  iambic  dimeter.  The  name  Iambelegus 
was  given  to  the  verse  because  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  it  as  a  dactylic  pen- 
tameter for  the  first  half  of  which  an  iambic  colon  had  been  substituted. 

The  Elegiambus. 

a68o.  This  verse  consists  of  the  same  cola  as  the  Iambelegus  (2678),  but 
in  reverse  order.  Spondees  are  not  admitted  in  the  first  colon,  and  no  reso- 
lutions occur  in  the  second  colon.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  between 
the  cola.    The  scheme  is ;  — 

2.^w|i.wv^|±Afte.:jL  wUei_iw|^A 
An  example  is :  — 

Scribere  |  v6rsicu|lds  II  a!m6re  |  percuslstim  g^alvi 

(\i.Epod.  11,2). 

2681.  This  verse  ocairs  only  in  the  Third  Archilochian  Strophe  (2727)  of  Horace. 
The  name  Elegiambus  is  given  to  it  as  being  the  reverse  of  the  Iambelegus  (see  2679). 

ANAPAESTIC   RHYTHMS. 

2682.  In  these  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  anapaest  wv^_L,  for 

which  its  metrical  equivalents  the  spondee L^  dactyl  __  vi/ w  ^"^  P""^' 

celeusmatic  ^y  w  6  w  ^^^  sometimes  substituted. 
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2683-2686.]     Appendix  (-£*.)•*  Prosody. 


2683.  The  anapaestic  verse  of  the  early  Latin  comedy  is  extremely  irrq;Qlar,  and 
its  limits  are  often  hard  to  define.  Spondees  and  apparent  baccbii  (redaoKl  to  asa- 
paests  by  the  law  of  iambic  shortening;  see  2470)  are  extremely  common,  and  metria] 
irregularities  of  various  kinds  abound.  The  Latin  language  has  so  few  anapaestic 
woras  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  this  rhythm.  Terence  wisely  abstained 
altogether  from  anapaestic  verse.  Varro,  Seneca,  and  Pnidentius  and  other  hie 
writers  wrote  anapaests  conforming  more  closely  to  Greek  models. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  (or  Octa- 

narius). 

2684.' This  consists  of  four  anapaestic  dipodies  or  eight  complete  ana- 
paestic feet.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  and  the  last 
thesis  of  the  line  is  never  resolved.  Hiatus  and  syllaba  aticeps  sometimes 
occur  in  the  diaeresis,  the  verse  being  asynartetic  (2535).    The  scheme  is : — 

\j  \j  J^\  \j  \j  .:^\  \j  \j  JL  \  \j  v-/_:_  ftwv-^-L  |v^w-i-l  ^  \J  1.  \\j\j.i^ 
ww| v^'v^l v-^wl   M/  \j    ft w  \j\ \u  \j\  vy  v-'l 

Examples  are :  — 

Neque  qu6d  |  dubitexn  |  neque  qu6d  |  timeam  ft  me(0)  lii  p6c  | 
tore  con  |  ditiimst  c6n  I  silium 

(PI.  Ps.  575). 

Quid  mfhi  |  meliust  |  quid  mAgis  |  in  remst  ft  qu(am)  S 
cdrlpore  viltam  seiciadam 

(PI.  R,  220). 

2685.  The  proceleusmatic  is  very  rare  in  the  fourth  foot,  but  the  spondee  is  veiy 
common  there.  Some  editors  divide  the  anapaestic  octonarii  into  dimeters  (or  quet- 
terfiarii)  and  write  them  as  such. 

The  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Catalectic 
(or  Septenarius). 

2686.  This  is  like  the  preceding,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  seventh  thesis  may  be  resolved.  There  is  regularly  a  diaeresU  after  the 
fourth  foot,  and  hiatus  and  syllaba  anceps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresis. 
The  scheme  is :  — 

^wi.lv^vy-^|v^w±|v./w^ftwwi.|ww^l^v^J.|v^X 
^-l|-^l«JLI--^ft-J.I«-^l-J.| 
wvy|  vywl v-'^l  v:yv-/ft Nu'v-'l  —  '^\j\  —  w  \j\ 

Examples  are ;  — 

Em  ne|m(0)  habet  hOlr(uin)  ?  occfidistl.  ft  die  fgi|turquis  ha|bet 
n«!scl8  .  /  1  ti-  \YVAul,nzo). 
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Versificati(yn .  [2  68  7-2690. 


Hunc  h6mi|nem  decet  I  aur(O)  ^z|pend(i):  huic  j(dec€t  stAtujam 
statu(i)  I  ex  atlilrO 

(PL  B.  640). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Acatalectic 
(or  Quaternariiis). 

3687.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies,  or  four  complete 
anapaestic  feet.  1  here  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  and  the 
fourth  thesis  is  not  resolved.    The  scheme  is  :  — 

_j.i_^ft  -  ±    \  -^ 

Examples  are ;  — 

Quod  lt!ibet  |  nOn  lubet  :((  lam  c6n|tinu0. 
Ita  m(e)  Amor|  lass(um)  ani|R]I  lii|dificat, 
fugat,  4git  I  appetit  1^  raptAt  |  retinet 

(PI.  Oj/.  214). 

This  verse  is  often  used  to  form  systems,  which  frequently  end  in  a  paroemiac 
(see  2688). 

The  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (or  Paroemiac). 

2688.  This  verse  consists  of  two  anapaestic  dipodies  or  four  anapaestic 
feet,  the  last  foot  being  incomplete.  The  third  thesis  is  sometimes  resolved. 
There  is  no  fixed  caesura.    The  scheme  is :  — 

wwJLI    v-/w-:-|    \j  \j  JL   \  \j  7^ 

_± I  _  ^   I   _  ±  I 


Examples  are :  — 

Voluc6r|  pede  cor|  pore  ptill  cher 

(Ausonius). 

Nimis  tAn|  d(em)  eg(o)  ftbs  te  |  cont6|xnnor. 
Quipp(e)  6go  I  tC  nil  cont6|mnain, 
stratUilticus  hoino|  qui  cliie|ar  ? 

(Pl.  Fs.  916). 

2680.  (i.)  The  Paroemiac  is  generally  used  to  close  a  system  of  acatalectic  ana- 
paestic dimeters ;  but  sometimes  several  paroemiacs  in  succession  form  a  system  (as  in 
the  second  example  above),  especially  in  Ausonius,  Pnidentius,  and  other  late  poets. 

a6go  (2.)  Other  anapaestic  verses  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  early  com- 
edy, but  they  are  rare. 
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2691-2696.]     Appendix  {£.):  Prosody. 


CRETIC  RHYTHMS. 

2691.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  ia  { time. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Cretic  (_L  w_:-). 

Either  (but  not  to^A)  of  the  two  longs  of  a  Cretic  is  sometimes  resolved 
(giving  the  First  Paeon  J.  v^  w  v^'  or  the  Fourth  Paeon  v!/  w  w  — ) ;  but 
there  is  rarely  more  than  one  resolution  in  a  single  verse.  The  middle  short 
is  sometimes  replaced  by  an  irrational  long  (giving  jL  >  ^,  or  if  there  is 
resolution,  ^  w>_i_or_L>v:/^);  but  this  never  occurs  in  the  last  foot 
of  a  verse,  and  out  rarely  when  the  middle  syllable  is  the  penult  of  a  spondaic 
word  (e.  g.  n5s  nostrfis). 

2692.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  Cretic  was  probably  (at  least  in  most 
cases)  stronger  than  that  on  the  second.  The  first  long  and  the  short  form  the  thesis, 
the  second  long  the  arsis,  _L  <^  |  «:_ 

3693.  (2.)  The  impetuous,  swinging  movement  of  tlie  Cretic  rhythm  fits  it  for  the 
expression  of  passionate  emotion. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

2694.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  Cretic  feet.  There  is  usually 
a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot,  but  sometimes  there  is  instead  a  caesura 
after  the  first  long  of  the  third  foot.  Resolution  is  not  admitted  before  the 
diaeresis  or  the  end  of  the  line.  The  irrational  long  middle  syllable  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  first  and  third  feet.    The  scheme  is :  — 

±    ^     ^    \    ±    yj  ^M-    1.    t     ^    I    ±    yy  ^ 

\J\^     O     Ky\J    I    WW  +♦-    WW  WW    I    WW 

Examples  are :  — 

Ut  malis  |  gat!ideant  "^  Atqu(e)  ez  in|c6minodis 

(T.  Andr.  627). 

Deind(e)  uter|qu(e)  imperfi|t6r  I  in  medil(um)  Exeunt 

(PI.  Am,  223). 

2695.  This  verse  is  common  in  the  cantica  of  the  early  drama,  and  is  often  repeated 
to  form  systems.     Hiatus  and  sytlada  anccps  sometimes  occur  in  the  diaeresis. 

The  Cretic  Tetrameter  Catalectic. 

2696.  This  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  incomplete. 
The  scheme  is  :  — 

w-w  e  0=0  L4.  ^  -  S  o  w  e  0=0  U-^  ^  ^ 

Examples  are :  — 

Si  cadis,]  nin  cadis  ttquin  cadaxnl  ticum 

(PI.  Most,  329). 

'    N6v(i)  eg(o)  h5ci  sadculum  ^  mOribusj  quibQs  sit 

(PI.  Tri,  283). 
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Versification.  [2697-2701 . 


Other  Cretic  Verses. 

2697.  The  Cretic  trimeter  acatalectic  sometimes  occurs,  though  rarely:  e.  g. 

I  Am  revorjtAr.   dit&stj  i(am)  id  mihi 

(PL  Most.  338). 

More  frequent  is  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  which  has  the  scheme :  — 

This  is  often  compounded  with  a  trochaic  tripody  catalectic :  e.  g. 

h6c  ub(!}  Amlphitru(O)  ems :{(  cOnspiicStusldst 

(PI.  ^m.  242), 

and  sometimes  with  a  trochaic  tripody  acatalectic  (e.  g.  PI.  Ps.  1248),  a  trochaic  di- 

pody  acatalectic  (e.  g.  PI.  Cap.  214),  or  a  Thymelicus  kj  \j  \j  (e.  g.  PL  Am, 

24s).    For  other  kinds  of  Cretic  verses,  see  special  editions  of  the  early  dramatists. 

BACCHiAC   RHYTHMS. 

2698.  These  are  rhythms  of  the  Hemiolic  class  (2527),  in  |  time. 
The  fundamental  foot  is  the  Bacchlus  (^  _L  _i_).  Either  (or  both)  of 
the  two  longs  of  a  bacchius  is  sometimes  resolved.  For  the  initial 
short  syllable  an  irrational  long  is  sometimes  substituted.  Occasion- 
ally two  shorts  are  so  substituted,  especially  in  the  first  foot  of  a  verse. 

1699.  (i.)  The  ictus  on  the  first  long  of  the  bacchlus  was  probably  stronger  than 
that  on  the  second  long. 

2700.  (2.)  The  bacchiac  rhythm,  like  the  Cretic,  has  an  impetuous  and  passionate 
character. 

The  Bacchiac  Tetrameter  Acatalectic. 

2701.  This  verse  consists  of  four  complete  bacchiac  feet.  There  is  gen- 
erally a  caesura  after  the  first  long  of  the  second  or  third  foot,  or  (more 
rarely)  a  diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  An  irrational  lone  (or  two  shorts) 
may  be  substituted  for  the  initial  short  only  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  Re- 
solution is  not  allowed  before  the  caesura  or  the  end  of  the  verse.  The 
scheme  is :  — 

[wv^]  WW   wvy  I  WW   I  L^w]  WW   WW  I  ww 

Examples  are :  — 

Hab^nd(um)  et  |  fertind(um)  hOc  "^  ontist  cum  |  labSre 

(PI.  ^w.  175). 
At  tAmen  ubi  I  fid^s  ?  11    si  i  rorSs  nil  I  pad6nt  hie 

(T.^Wr.637). 

Vetula^  sunt  |  min(ae)  Amb(ae).    At  It  bonis  fuislse  cred5 

(PI.  ^.  1 129). 
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2702-2709.]     Appendix  (-£"•)•  Prosody. 


870a.  (i.)  There  are  seldom  more  than  two  resolutions  in  the  same  Terse,  and 
never  more  than  three.     Bacchiac  tetrameters  are  often  repeated  to  form  s>'stems. 

8703.  (2.)  According  to  some  authorities,  bacchiac  tetrameters  catalectic  some- 
times  occur,  e.  g.  Fl.  Cas*  656,  867,  Men,  969,  971,  Most,  313,  Poen.  244. 

Other  Bacchiac  Verses. 

2704.  (i.)  Bacchiac  dimeters  are  occasionally  found,  especially  as  clausulae  to 
bacchiac  systems.    An  example  is :  — 

Ad  a^tS|t(em)  agtindam 

(PI.  Tri.  232). 
An  acatalectic  dimeter  b  not  seldom  compounded  with  a  catalectic  iambic  tri- 
pody:  e.  g. 

Renn  tSr]  in  &nn5  #  t(a)  hSs  tOnlsitijrf  ? 

(PI. -ff.  1 1 27). 

2705.  (2.)  Bacchiac  hexameters  occur  in  a  few  instances,  as:  — 

Satin  parlvarSs est  |  voltliptSI t(um)  in  vft(S) at|qu(e)  in a«tS|t(e) agrtodS 

(PI.  Am.  633). 

8706.  (3.)  Hypermetrical  combination  of  bacchii  into  a  system  appears  to  occur  in 
Varro,  Sat,  Men.  It,  405  Buech. 

CHORIAMBIC   RHYTHMS. 

8707.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  choriambus  (_L  kj  ^  ^), 
True  choriambic  verse  is  very  rare  in  Latin  poetry,  though  apparent  chori- 
ambi  of  the  form  J.  wv^  I  .L  or  JL  ^a^  |  lL  are  common  in  logaoedic 
verse  (2652). 

Apparently,  however,  in  Terence,  Ad,  611-13, 

tit  neque  quid  |  mt  faciam|  n6c  quid  agam  jt  certtim  |  sit. 
membra  meta  |  d^bilia  j  stint,  animus  :p:  timOire 
6bstipuit,  I  p6ctore  cOnisistere  nil  :}t  cdnsijli  quit, 

there  are  three  choriambic  trimeters,  the  first  two  with  iambic  close,  the  third  with 
trochaic.  In  the  second  line  there  is  syllaba  anceps  at  the  end  of  the  second  dioriam- 
biis.  In  Plautus,  Casina  629,  Menaechmi  iio,  and  perhaps  Asinarta  133,  we  have 
a  choriambic  dimeter  -}-  an  acatalectic  trochaic  dipody. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  apparent  choriambus  in  certain  kinds  rf 
logaoedic  verse,  the  metricians  of  Horace^s  day  regarded  them  as  really  choriambic. 
Hence  the  rule  mentioned  in  2652,  a  rule  unknown  to  Greek  writers  of  logaoedic 
verse. 

IONIC    RHYTHMS. 

2708.  In  these,  the  fundamental  foot  is  the  Ionic,  of  which  there  are  t\^'o 
forms,  the  Ionic  a  maiore  1.  .j^  kj  k^,  so  called  because  it  begins  with  the 
greater  part  (i.  e.  the  thesis)  of  the  foot,  and  the  Ionic  d  mhtdre  \j  \j  J^  ^^ 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  less  important 
part  of  the  foot  (i.  e.  the  arsis). 

8709.  (1.)  Ionics  S  tnindre  are  often  treated  as  Ionics  J  rndtdrefMi  anacrusis, 
v^  w  I  _L  -i_  \^  \^»   &c»    See  2529  ad  fin. 
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2710.  (2.)  Ionic  verse  shows  numerous  resolutions  and  irrational  longs,  especially 
in  early  Latin.  The  accumulation  of  short  syllables  imparts  to  the  verse  a  wild  and 
passionate  character. 

vjw,  (3.)  Anacldsis  (Gr.  oi^jcXatnt,  "a  bending  back'*)  is  an  exchange  of 
place  between  a  short  syllable  and  the  preceding  long  (e.  g.  _L  >^  _j^  v^  for 

J_ :_v^v^or  v^  w-Lw  |.:!.v^  JL.J:.   ^^^    \J  \J    -L  _i.  |  >m^  w  JL  -:»)i  and 

is  very  frequent  in  Ionic  verse. 

The  Ionic  S  m§i6re  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Sotadeaii). 

3712.  This  verse  consists  of  four  Ionic  a  tndidre  feet,  the  last  foot  being 
incomplete.  In  the  early  Latin  poets,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  Sotadean 
is  treated  with  much  freedom :  resolution,  contraction  (2518),  anaclasis  (271 1), 
and  irrational  longs  are  freely  admitted.    Examples  are :  — 

N&m  quam  varia  |  sint  genera  pojCmatdnim,  |  Ba6bi, 
qu&mque  longS  |  dfstinct(a)  ali|(a)  &b  aliis  sis,  |  nOsce 

(Accius,  Didasc,  p.  305  M.). 
J. \jKj^\  l-\j\j\j\j\    —yj >     I  J- "K 

Compare  in  Greek :  — 

iftiiiw  /uX/|i7ir  TLtihMa.  \  St^i^  Kar  \  latu»     (Sotades). 

3713.  Later  poets  (Petronius,  Martial,  Terentianus  Mauros)  are  more 
strict  in  their  usage,  admitting  (with  very  few  exceptions)  only  the  forms 

\j  Kj \j  \j  i  J^\j\j\j^t  J^Kj v^  besides  the  normal  J_ \j\j*  Hence 

their  scheme  is :  — 

jL  v^v^|JL-»<^\-/|  _L  \/  \j  \  J. A 

JL\j\j\j'^\JL\^\^\^\j  \  J-  \^  \j  \j  \j  I 

JL    \J    \j\     J-    \J    KJ    \     J^    KJ    V-/| 

Examples  are :  — 

M61les.vete  |  ris  Delia |ci  manO  re|cisi 

p^de  tendite,  |  ci!irs(um)  addite,  |  c6nvolSte  |  pliuita 

(Pctron.  23). 

Laevius  and  Yarro  employ  Ionic  J  mdidre  systems  of  considerable  length. 

The  Ionic  fi  min6re  Tetrameter  Catalectic  (or 
Galliambic. ) 

3714.  This  consists  of  four  Ionic  d  tninore  feet,  the  last  one  incomplete. 
Anaclasis,  resolution,  and  contraction  are  extremely  common,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  short  syllables  gives  the  verse  a  peculiarly  wild  and  frenzied 
movement.  Catullus  very  rarely  admits  Ionics  that  are  not  anaclastic 
{never  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  except  the  doubtful  cases  63. 18 ;  54;  75) ; 
but  Varro  is  less  strict  in  this  regard.  The  penultimate  long  is  nearly  always 
resolved.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one  resolution  in  the  same  half-verse. 
A  diaeresis  regularly  occurs  after  the  second  foot.    The  scheme  is :  — 
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^^  4yi^3  I  ^  ^  £w-^-*  SiV  4y  jv^j  j  fOJ   .^  :i  X 
Examples  arc :  — 

Ades,  Inquit,  |  5  CybSbS,  ||  fera  mSntilum  de6 

(Maecenas). 

Super  dlta  j  vSctus  Attis  ||  celeri  rajte  xnari6 

(Catullus  63, 1). 

QuO  n5s  de|cet  citfltis  It  celerSre  I  tripudiU 

(A/.  63.  26). 

Ego  ii!ivenis,  |  eg(o)  adulSscSns  tt  ^Si^)  ephebus,i  ego  pu6r 

{/d.  63,  63). 

vy  WW  vy  w  |v-/ww_! tTv-'^— V-'  I  ^  ^  W^A 

Tibi  typana  |  nOn  inSni  |1  sonitQ  m&ltii'  detlm 

(Varro,  Sat,  Men,  132  Buech.). 

\j  \j  \j  \j  \j  I  \j  1.  "^yjKj  J. IwwV-  A 

2715.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Catullus  probably  felt  the  rhythm  not  as  Ionic, 
but  as  trochaic  or  logaoedic:  — 

or  the  like. 

This  view  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  rhythm  is  still  matter 
of  dispute. 

2716.  Compare  the  Greek:  — 

roAAol  \ki\\Tp6t  ^pcfijrl  ^iA<$0vp<ro(t  SpsfuiScs, 
and  in  English  :  — 

*'  Perished  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a  valorous  legionarv, 
P'ell  the  colony,  city  and  citadel,  London,  Verulam,  Camulodun^.'*. 

(Tennyson). 

2717.  Horace  (3, 12)  employs  a  system  of  ten  pure  Ionics  a  w/wr/,  e.  g. ;  — 

MiserSpim  (e)st   |  nequ(e)  amSri  J  dare  iddum  |  neque  dtUci 
mala  vin5  I  laver(e)  atit  exIanimSri 
metu^ntis  |  patnia6  ver'bera  linguae. 

There  is  generally  a  diaeresis  after  each  foot. 


Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 
2718.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Horatian  lyric  metres :  — 
27x9.  (I.)  The  Iambic  Trimeter  (nee  2592  ff.).    Epode  17. 
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272a  (II.)  The  Iambic  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimeter  (2592)  followed 
by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

d-L|v^-i.|   d  J-  Iw-L.  Epodes  i-ia 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.g. :  — 

'A  ZcS  v^Tfp,  Zffv,  (T^y  /i)r  ovpivoG  Kpdros, 

vh  V  rp7'  ^'  iiw9pAw9t¥  ip<fs.  (Fr.  88,  Bergk). 

2721.  (III.)  The  HippoNACTEAN  or  Trochaic  Strophe,  a  trochaic 
dimeter  catalectic  (2644)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  (2601) :  — 

dJLlN^^ieilJ.lw-1.1  wlL  ^  C2,i8. 

2722.  (IV.)  The  First  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  (2617) :  — 

i-  WW  I  -?-  WW  I -^  II  vJw  I  i-  vTw  I -^  v^^  I  -^   - 
^Xl^^-i-l^-Ll^-2-  Epodes  14  and  15. 

So  in  Archilochus,  e.g. :  — 

wwapiiiifos  8t'  h<rriu¥.  (Fr.  84,  Bergk). 

2723.  (V.)  The  Second  Pythiambic  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2556)  followed  by  a  pure  iambic  trimeter  (2594) : — 

^  .Tw  I  -1  vJw  IJL  II  vTw  I  i.  vTw  I  -i.  iTvl  I  ±  - 
wJL|w-i.|wllJLiw-i-|w-L|w_i-  Epode  16. 

So  the  Greek  epigrammatists,  e.  g. :  — 

07y^r  rot  xapltm  %4\9t  rax^s  tmros  iot9f ' 

Mm^  8)  Tltf»y  oMy  iff  rUoi  ffo^6v,  (Nicaenetus). 

2724.  (VI.)  The  Alcmanian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter  (2556) 
followed  by  a  dactylic  tetrameter  catalectic  (2578):  — 

JL^I±v7^l±llwwl-Lv7wl  i-iTvl  I  L  _ 

-1  w^  I  -^  WW  I  -i^  iri  I  -L  >^  A        C.  I,  7,  28;  Epadt  12. 

2725.  (VII.)  The  First  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexameter 
(2550)  followed  by  a  Lesser  Archilochian  (2579) : — 

JLv7wl-Lwwl-Lllw-wl±wwlJ.wv.|J.- 
i.  w  w  I  i.  w  w  I  -L  A  C.  4,  7. 

2726.  (VIII.)  The  Second  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  dactylic  hexam- 
eter (2556)  followed  by  an  iambelegus  (2678)  :  — 

^w-wIJLvT-wI-IIw-wI^wwUw^IJL- 
ei-Lw|xei-Lw|^A#J:ww|J.ww|J.A 

Ep<Hie  ly 
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2727.  (IX.)  The  Third  Archilochian  Strophe,  an  iambic  trimetci 
(2592)  followed  by  an  elegiambus  (2680) :  — 

Epode  II. 

Compare  Archilochus  fr.  85,  Bergk  (elegiambus;  the  trimeter  is  lost) :— 
dAXcC  /i'  b  Xvo-i/icA^s,  c7  VaTjpf ,  ScCftKOTCu  v^tfot. 

2728.  (X.)  The  Fourth  Archilochian  Strophe,  a  Greater  Archilo- 
chian (2677)  followed  by  an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  (2601) :  — 

d-Llvy^iei!  ±|v./^|v^Ll  ^  Ci,4. 

So  Archilochus,  e.  g. :  — 

voAA^y  Kor*  dx^bp  hfifidrwv  tx^vtv  (Fr.  103,  Bergk). 

See,  however,  2677  ad  Jin, 

2729.  (XI.)  The  Lesser  Asclepiadkan  Metre,  a  series  of  Lesser  As- 
depiadeans  (2669)  employed  stichically  (2546) :  — 

^  >  I  i.  wv/  I  Lift  i.  ^  I  J.  w  I  J-  A        C  I,  I ;  3,  30;  4.8. 
So  Alcacus,  e.g.:  — 

f  A0CS  iK  T€pdT»y  yas  ikt^eaniyw 

\dfiayr&  |/^cot  xp^o^treu^  lx»r  (Fr.  33,  Bergk). 

2730.  (XIL)  The  Greater  Asclepiadean  Metre,  a  series  of  Greater 
Asclepiadeans  (2670)  employed  stichically  (2546) : — 

JL  >  I  i.  wv.  I  UL  ft  ±  WW  I  lL#  J.  v^  I  i.  vy  I  «  A 

C  I,  II,  18;  4,  la 
So  Alcaeus,  e.  g. :  — 

firfZ^p  iWo  pvTt6ir(fs  xpArtpop  ^Mpiow  dfi%4\t» 

(Fr.  44,  Bergk). 

Many  editors  hold  (with  Meinekc)  that  the  Horatian  odes  were  written  in  tctra- 
stichs  (2545),  and  hence  that  this  metre  and  the  preceding  were  employed  by  Horace 
in  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  Catullus  (30)  seems  to  use  the  Greater  Asclepiadean 
by  distichs,  and  so  apparcnUy  Sappho  (fr.  69,  Bergk).  But  as  to  these  points  there  is 
still  much  dispute. 

2731.  (XIII.)  The  First  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  a  Glyconic  (2660) 
followed  by  a  Lesser  Asclepiadean  (2669) : — 

C.  I,  3. 13,  19,  36;  3»  9»  iS»  19.  24.  25.  28 ;  4,  I,  3. 
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Cf.  Alcaeus;  — 

vvv  V  [avT*]  oSrof  hrutpirti 

Kurfiffcus  rhv  dx'  tpas  r6fiaroif  XlOoy,  (Fr.  82,  Bergk). 

In  one  instance,  C  4,  1,  35,  elision  cccuxs  at  the  end  of  the  Glyconic. 

273a.  (XIV.)  The  Second  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  three  Lesser  As- 
clepiadeans  (2669)  followed  by  a  Glyconic  (2660) :  — 

-L  >  I  J.  WW  I  L^#  JLw  U  w  I  ±  A 
±>|±ww|iLS^w  \LKj\±h 
JL  >  I  ±  v^  I  Ll  ft  ±ww  I  ±  w  I  -L  A 
J.>|J.ww|  i.w|JL  A 

C.  I,  6,  15,  24,  33;  2,  12;  3,  10,  16;  4,  5,  12. 

a733-  (XV.)  The  Third  Asclepiadean  Strophe,  two  Lesser  Asclepia- 
deans  (2669),  a  Pherecratean  (2659)  ^"^  ^  Glyconic  (2660) :  — 

JL>|±wwJLi#_Lww|J.w|J-A 

jL>|_LwwiLLft±ww|JLw|_LA 

J.>  IJLwwl  J.W 

J.  >  IJ.  w  I -1  w  I  ±  A 

C.  1,5,  14,21,23;  3,7,13;  4»  13- 
Compare  Alcaeus  (Pherecratean  followed  by  Glyconic ;  apparently  two 
Lesser  Asclepiadeans  preceded,  but  they  are  lost) :  — 
Xdroycr  vortomcu 
KvKixy^  A»o  Trftay.  (Fr.  43,  Bergk). 

2734.  (XVI.)  The  Greater  Sapphic  Strophe,  an  Aristophanic  (2658) 
followed  by  a  Greater  Sapphic  (2671) :  — 

J_w|±>|jLlIww|LLft_Lww|-Iw|Ll  |J_A 

C.  I,  8. 

2735.  (XVII).    The  Sapphic  Strophe,  three  Lesser  Sapphics  (2666) 
and  an  Adonic  (2655):  — 

-     J_wl±>IJLIIv^Mw|_Lw 
±wiJ->l_LIIww|JLw|J.w 
J_w|jL>|J-IIww|J.w|J_w 
-iwwIJLw 

C.  I,  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32.  38;   2,  2,  4,  6.  8,  10.  16;  3,  8,   II,    I4,    18, 

20,  22,  27 ;  4,  2,  6,  II ;  Carman  Saeculare,    Also  in  Catullus  1 1  and  51. 

So  Sappho : — 

^afyeral  pMi  Krivos  liros  Bioiffiw 

iifif»,9¥  Aytp  BffTit  fyayrlot  roi 

ICayti  Koi  wXeurioy  i9v  ^«yc6> 

0-af  iwoKo^tu  (Fr.  2,  Bergk). 
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Sappho  apparently  treated  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  as  continuous ;  but 
Horace  and  Catullus  allow  syllaba  anceps  (and  Horace  in  four  cases,  i,  2,  47 ;  i, 
12,  7,  and  31 ;  x,  22,  15,  hiatus)  at  the  end  of  the  third  line.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Catullus  and  Horace  sometimes  join  the  third  line  to  the  fourth  (bjr  dividing  a  word, 
Hor.  1,  2,  19;  25,  11;  2,  16,  7;  Cat.  11, 11 ;  by  elision  Hor.  4,  2,  23 ;  Car,  Saec^j; 
Cat.  1 1, 19),  and  m  a  few  instances  the  second  to  the  third  (Hor.  a,  2, 18;  16,  54 ;  4,  2, 
22 ;  Cat.  1 1,  22,  all  by  elision)  by  synafhiia  ^see  25 10).  In  Horace,  the  last  foot  of  the 
third  line  is  nearly  always  an  irrational  spondee. 

2736.  (XVIII.)^  The  Alcaic  Strophe,  two  Greater  Alcaics  {2667),  a 
nine-syllabled  Alcaic  (2642)  and  a  Lesser  Alcaic  (2663) :  — 

e  I ±wi-i>#-L^l  j_vyi±A 

ei-lw|2.>|J_wl±v^ 

C  I.  9,  x6,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37 ;  2,  I,  3,  5,  7.  9»  "»  13.  M.  IS.  17. 
i9»  20 ;  3,  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29 ;  4,  4,  9,  14,  15. 
So  Alcaeus :  — 

*Airw9'nifAt  t&v  kviyMV  trrJurty ' 
rb  fikp  ykp  Mfy  KVfM  KvXlvhtraif 
rh  9*  Mty '  Afifits  9*  dp  rb  iiiiF<ro¥ 
vat  <l>ofyfifAt$a  ahy  /icAa/y^ .  (Fr.  18,  Bergk). 

In  the  Greek  poets  the  last  two  lines  are  sometimes  joined  by  synapAeia 
(2510),  and  Horace  has  elision  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  in  2,  3,  27 ; 
3»  29,  35.    But  he  frequently  admits  hiatus  in  that  place. 

2737.  (XIX.)  The  Ionic  System,  a  system  of  ten  pure  Ionics  aminare 
(see  2717):  — 

Kj\j  -L \\jKj  A —  \\j\^  1 —  \\^\j  1 — 

\jw  J. |>-^vy \  Kj\j  J^  —  IvyvyJL 

ww-L— |ww±—  C.  3, 12. 

Lyric  Strophes  of  Catullus. 

2738.  Catullus  in  34  uses  a  strophe  consisting  of  three  Glyconics  (2660) 
followed  by  a  Pherccratean  (2659) :  — 

[JLw] 

_>     \±yj^\±yj\±A 


l-Lv^lJ-A 


II-] 
l±^] 

In  61  he  employs  a  strophe  consisting  oi.four  Glyconics  followed  by  a 
Pherecratean. 
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2739.   Index  of  Horatian  Odes  and  their  Metres. 

The  Roman  ntimerals  in  the  table  refer  to  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
various  strophes  in  2719-2737. 


Book. 

Ode. 

Mbtrb. 

Book. 

Odk. 

Mrtrb. 

Book. 

Odk. 

Mbtkb. 

I 

I 

XL 

2 

I 

XVIII. 

3 

23 

XVIII. 

2 

XVII. 

2 

XVII. 

24 

XIII. 

3 

XJII. 

3 

XVIII. 

^ 

XIIL 

4 

X 

4 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

I 

XV. 

I 

XVIII. 

27 

XVII. 

XIV. 

XVII. 

23 

XIII. 

7 

VI. 

XVIII. 

29 

XVIII. 

8 

XVI. 

s 

XVII. 

30 

XI. 

9 

XVIII. 

'9 

XVIII. 

10 

XVII. 

10 

XVII. 

II 

XII. 

II 

XVIII. 

4 

I 

XIII. 

12 

XVH. 

12 

XIV. 

2 

XVII. 

13 

XIII. 

'3 

XVIII. 

3 

XIII. 

14 

XV. 

14 

XVIII. 

4 

XVIII. 

1 

M 

XIV. 

\l 

XVIII. 

\ 

XIV. 

1 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

1 

17 

XVIII. 

17 

XVIII. 

7 

VII. 

18 

XII. 

18 

III. 

8 

XI. 

>9 

XIII. 

19 

XVIII. 

9 

XVIII. 

20 

XVII. 

20 

XVIII. 

10 

XII. 

i 

t 

21 

XV. 

II 

XVII. 

22 

XVII. 

3 

1-6 

XVIII. 

12 

XIV. 

23 

XV. 

7 

XV. 

n 

XV. 

24 

XIV. 

8 

XVII. 

H 

XVIII. 

M 

XVII. 

9 

XIII. 

15 

XVIII. 

XVIII. 

10 

XIV. 

27 

XVIII. 

II 

XVII. 

Carmtft 

} 

1 

28 

VI. 

12 

XIX. 

Scucu- 

f 

XVII. 

1 

29 

XVIII. 

»3 

XV. 

lare . . 

) 

30 

XVII 

14 

XVII. 

31 
32 

XVIII. 
XVII. 

;i 

XIII. 
XIV. 

Epodes 

I-IO 

II 

II. 

IX. 

ZZ 

XIV. 

17 

XVIII. 

12 

VI. 

34 

XVIII. 

18 

XVII. 

13 

VIII. 

P 

XVIII. 

19 

XIII. 

14 

IV. 

XIII. 

20 

XVII. 

15 

IV. 

37 

XVIII. 

21 

XVIII. 

16 

V. 

38 

XVII. 

22 

XVII. 

17 

I. 
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2740-2745O      ^^^  ^f  Abbreviations. 


Abbreviations  used  in  Citing  the  Authors. 

274a  In  Part  First,  in  which  authors  are  occasionally  deed,  but  without 
direct  reference  to  their  works,  the  usual  abbreviations  are  employed:  as. 
Plant.,  Ter.,  Cic,  Verg.,  Hor.,  &c.,  &c. 

2741.  In  Part  Second,  the  principles  adopted  are  as  follows : 

8742.  (i.)  A  reference  consisting  of  figures  alone  (as,  2,  2,  3),  denotes 
book,  chapter,  and  section  of  Caesar  de  Bella  Gallico. 

2743.  (2.)  A  reference  to  a  work  (in  italics),  without  a  preceding  abbre- 
viation for  the  author's  name  (as,  TD,  i,  2;  MIL  3),  denotes  the  book  and 
section,  or  the  section  only,  of  a  work  by  Cicero.  The  abbreviations  used 
to  denote  his  works  are  given  in  the  list  below  (2745). 

2744.  (3.)  A  reference  made  to  Vergil  (V.),  followed  by  figures  alone,  is 
a  reference  to  the  Aeneid:  as,  V.  i,  20.  Similarly,  H.  stands  alone  for  the 
Odes  of  Horace ;  O.  alone  for  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid ;  and  Ta.  alone  for 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

2745.  (4.)  Roman  letters  are  used  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of 
authors,  italics  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  their  works,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing List :  — 

List  of  Abbreviations. 


Abbreviattont. 

Authors  and  Work*. 

Abbreviations. 

Authors  and  Works. 

Caes. 

Caesar. 

Fin, 

de  Finibus, 

C. 

de  Bella  Chnli. 

Fl.oxFlacc, 

prd  Placed.               [sis. 

See  2742. 

de  Bella  Gallico, 

HR, 

de  Haruspicum  Respdn- 

Cat. 

Catullus. 

IP, 

de  Imperio  Pompei. 

See  2743. 

Cicero. 

Jnv, 

cH  Inventiom. 

Ac. 

Academica, 

L, 

Laelius. 

ad  Br, 

ad  Brutum  Epistulae. 

LAgr, 

de  lege  Agrarid, 

Agr 

de  lege  Agrdrid, 

Leg^ 

de  ligiims.         * 

Arch, 

proArchid, 

Lig, 

pro  Ligdrio. 
pro  Marcel  15. 

Alt, 

ad  Atticum  Epistulae, 

Marc, 

Balb, 

pro  Balbo, 

Mil. 

pro  Milone. 

Br, 

Briitus, 

Mur, 

pro  Murend. 

C. 

in  Catiltnam. 

0. 

Orator. 

Caec, 

pro  Ciiecina, 

Off. 

de  Officiis.          [tdrum. 

Caecil, 

Dwindtia  in  Caec  ilium. 

OG. 

de  Optima  Genere  drd- 

Gael, 

pro  Caelio, 

OP. 

de  Ordtond  PartUibtu. 

CM. 

Cato  Mdior. 

Par, 

Paradoxa,               [bus. 
deProuinciis  CbnstOdri- 

Clu, 

pro  Cluentio. 

PC, 

D. 

pro  Deiotaro. 

Ph. 

Philippicae. 

Dev, 

de  Dlvinatione. 

Pis, 

in  Pisonem. 

DN, 

de  Deorum  Ndturd. 

PI. ox  Plane. 

pro  Plancio. 

DO. 

de  Ordtdre. 

Q.  or  Quint. 

pro  Quintib.  [Epistulae, 

Fam. 

ad  Familidres  Epistulae. 

QFr. 

ad    Qulntum    Frdtrem 

Fat, 

de  Fdto, 

PA, 

pro  Rbscio  Amerind. 
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List  of  Abbreviations. 


[2745- 


RC. 

pro  Roscid  Cbtnoedd, 

Most. 

Mostelldria. 

RP, 

deRePublicd.  [nisreo. 

Per. 

Persa. 

Rob. 

pro  Rabirio  perduellio- 

Poen. 

Poenulus. 

RabP, 

prd  Rabirio  Postkumd. 

Ps. 

Pseudolus. 

Scaur, 

prd  Scauro. 

R. 

Rudens. 

Stst. 

pro  Sis t id. 

St. 

Stichus. 

Sull. 

pro  saiid. 

Tri. 

Trinummus. 

T.  or  Top. 

Topica,                    [nes. 

Tru. 

Truculentus. 

TD, 

Tusculdnae  Disputdtio- 

Vid. 

Viduldria. 

Tim, 

Timaeus. 

Plin.  Ep. 
Plin.  NH. 

Pliny's  Epistulae. 

Tul, 

pro  TuUio, 

Pliny's  Ndturdlis  His- 

V.a,pr, 

in  Verrem  actio  I. 

Prop. 

Propertius.         [toriae. 

V. 

in  Verrem  actio  J  I. 

PubUl.  Syr. 

Publilius  Syrus. 

Corn.,Cornif. 
E. 

Cornificius.. 
Ennius. 

Quint,  or 
Quintil. 

Quintilian. 

Fest. 

Fcstus. 

S. 

Sallust. 

GcU. 

Gellius. 

c. 

Catilfna.      _    [Lepidi. 

H. 

Horace. 

Fr.  Lep. 

Fragmenta  OrStidnis 

AP, 

Ars  Poetica. 

Fr.  Phil. 

Fragmenta  Ordtionis 

See  2744- 

Carmina. 

Phtlippi. 

E, 

Epistulae. 

I. 

Tugurlha. 

Epod. 

Epodoi, 

Sen. 

Seneca. 

S, 

Sertnones* 

Ben. 

de  Befieficits. 
Epistulae. 

J- 

Juvenal. 

Ep. 

L. 

Livy. 

St. 

Statins. 

Lucil. 

Ludlius. 

Th. 

Thibais. 

Lucr. 

Lucretius. 

Suet. 

Suetonius. 

Macrob. 

Macrobius. 

Aug. 

Augustus, 

Sat. 

Sdturndlia. 

Cat. 

Caligula. 

Mart. 

Martial. 

CI. 

Claudius. 

N. 

Nepos. 
Ovid. 

Galb. 

Galba. 

0. 

Jul. 

Julius. 

A. 

Amores. 

Tib. 

Tiberius. 

AA. 

Ars  Amdtoria. 

T. 

Terence. 

F. 

Fdstt. 

Ad. 

Adelphoe, 

See  2744. 

Metamorphoses. 

Aftdr, 

Andria. 

Tr. 

Tristia. 

Eu. 

Eunuchus. 

PI. 

Plautus. 

Hec. 

JJecyra. 

Am. 

Amphitruo. 

Hau. 

Heauton  Ttmorumenos. 

As. 

Asindria. 

Ph. 

Phormio. 

AiiL 

Aululdria. 

Ta. 

Tacitus. 

B. 

Bacchides. 

See  2744. 

Annates, 

Cap. 

Capthd. 

A.  or  Agr. 

Agricola. 

Cos. 

Casina, 

D. 

Dialogus. 

Cist. 

Cistelldria. 

H. 

Historiae, 

Cu.  or  Cur. 

Curcutio. 

Tib. 

Tibullus. 

E. 

Epidicus. 

V. 

Vergil. 

Men. 

Menacchmi. 

See  2744. 

Aeneis, 

Mer. 

Mercdtcr. 

E. 

Eclogae, 

MG. 

Miles  Gloriosus. 

G. 

Georgica. 
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Abbreviations, 

C.  for  G2ius,  i8 ;  Cn.  for  Gnaeus, 
x8;  O.  for  GSia,  i8;  K.  for  Kalen- 
dae,  1 8. 
AbUity, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  whh 
infin.,  1^95, 1496;  in  impf.  indie,  1497; 
in  conditional  periods,  2074,  ^'o'  I  words 
of,  with  gerundive  construction,  2^54* 
Ablative  case, 

defined,  419 ;  sing.,  how  formed,  ^25, 
426;  plur.,  how  formed,  4  28;  lacking, 
see  Defective;  forms  in  -bus  for 
older  -bQs,  59;  -btis  retained,  67;  of 
words  in  -tu-  (-SU-),  235,  430. 

-2-  stems,  in  -Sd,  426, 443 ;  in  -eis, 
440,  ^43 ;  in  -Sis  and  -Sis,  441 ;  in  -is 
for  iis.  440;  in  -2buSy  442;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  444, 

445* 

-o-  stems,  in  -5d,  426,  465  ;  in 
-Sis,  -Cis,  -Sis,  458;  in  -5bus,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  -e  for  older  -S,  59, 
42^  ;  -S  retained,  65 ;  substs.,  in  -i  and 
-ei,  502,  507;  adjs.,  in  -i,  503,  622, 
626;  in  -id,  426,  507:  inscriptional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns^  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  substs.,  in  -1,  -e,  552-558, 
561,  517-527,  53»  J  adjs.,  in  -i,  -e,  S58- 
561, 525-537, 634-636 ;  adjs.,  in  -i alone, 
559,  629;  pres.  part.,  in  -i,  -e,  560, 
633;  inscriptional  forms,  564;  Greek 
nouns,  565. 

-U-  stems,  in  -u6  (-Qd),  593;  in 
-ubus,  592 ;  inscriptional  forms,  ^93. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  ttl,  sui,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  meus,  tuus,  suus,  653-655;  of 
hie,  663-665 ;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668 ; 
of  illic,  istic,  670;  of  is,  673,  674: 
of  idem,  677,  678;  of  ipse,  680;  of 
qui,  quis,  688-690 ;  of  aliquis,  &c., 

i6» 


Ablative  case  —  contintted. 

Uses  of,  1 296-1 400;  genera],  1296- 
itoi ;  meaning  of,  1297,  1299,  1300;  as 
adv.,  703-707,  1376;  combined  with 
ace.,  1199,  1303. 

Ablative  proper,  1297,  1 302-1330, 
attached  to  subst.,  1301,  1313,  1314; 
of  separation,  want,  departure,  1302- 
1306,  129^,  1294;  denoting  place  from 
which,  with  town  and  island  names. 


'307-" 3 10;  denoting  origin  and  place 

rhich.  with  country  names,  1309, 

1310;  in  dates,  1307;  domS,  rure, 


hums,  1 311;  of  source,  stuff,  or  ma- 
terial, 1312-1315;  of  the  doer  of  an 
action,  1318,  1319,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
of  cause,  influence,  or  motive,  1316- 
1319;  with  faciS  and  sum,  denoting 
that  with  which  or  to  which  something 
is  done,  131;;  causS,  grStiS,  &c., 
1257, 1317;  denoting  person,  equivalent 
to  abstract,  13x9;  of  comparison,  1320- 
1330;  with  alter,  alius,  1323;  with 
compar.  advs.,  1327;  In  expressions  of 
age,  1329;  opiniSne,  exspectSti- 
5ne,  spS,  1330;  amplius,  longius, 
plGs,  minus,  1328,1329;  with  judicial 
verbs,  1280-1282. 

Locative  .  ablative,  1299,  1331-1355; 
attached  to  subst.,  1301, 1^31 ;  in  dates, 
1307, 1131:  domi^  rtiri,  numi,  orbi, 
1337;  belli,  militiae,  1338;  joined 
with  loc.  adv.,  1340;  of  place  where 
with  town  and  island  names,  1331-1335, 
1142, 1343 ;  of  place  where,  with  torum, 
urbs,  oppidum,  &c.,  1332, 1333 ;  of 
place  where,  with  other  appellatives, 
1344, 1347 ;  of  place  where,  with  country 
names,  1336, 1347;  with  teneS,  reci- 
pi5,  &c.,  1348;  with  fids,  cOnHdO, 
glSrior,  laetor,  nitor,  stS,  JfrCtus, 
1349;  of  time  at  which,  1341,  1350, 
1^51 ;  of  time  within  which,  1352-1354; 
of  time  during  which,  1355. 

Instrumental   ablative^    1300,   1356- 
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Ablative  case  —  continued, 
1399;  of  ftccompanimenty  1356,  1357; 
with  iilnctus,  c5nianctu8,  1357; 
of  manner,  1 358-1 361;  absolute,  1362- 
1374,  see  also  1533,  1900,  2110,  2121 ; 
of  quality,  1375;  of  the  route  taken, 
1376 ;  of^  instrument  or  means,  1377- 
1384,  Z476, 1477 ;  with  fruor,  fungor, 
potior,  Qtor,  v€scor,  Hsus  est, 
opus  est,  1379-1384;  of  specifica- 
tion, 1385 ;  with  verte  of  fulness,  1386; 
with  adjs.  of  fulness,  1387;  of  mea- 
sure, exchange,  price,  11:88-1392;  with 
dignus,  indignus,  &c.,  1392;  of 
amount  of  di£Ference,  1393-13991  ii53f 
II 54,  1459;  of  time  before  or  after 
which,  1394,  II 54;  with  absuxn  and 
dista,  1153;  of  intervSllum  and 
Spatiuxn  in  designations  of  distance, 
1399 ;  of  persons,  instead  of  abl.  with 
ab,  1477. 

Combined  with  other  abls.  in  same  sen- 
tence, 1400 ;  with  in  and  sub  after  verbs 
of  rest,  1423;  with  in  after  verbs  of 
motion,  1424 ;  of  gerundive  construction 
and  gerund,  2265-2268 ;  supine  in  -Q 
as.  235,  2269,  2277. 

Abounding, 

verbs  of7with  ^,,  1293;  with  abl., 
1386;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,*  1263,  1264; 
with  abl.,  13S7. 

Abridgement, 

of  sentences,  1057,  21 11. 

Abstaining, 

verbs  otjwith  gen.,  1294;  with  abl., 
1 302- 1 306, 1294;  with  quin,  1986. 

Abstract, 

substs.,  defined,  7;  plur.  of,  416, 
1 1 09;  subst.  suffixes  denoting  quality, 
246-264 ;  adj.  suffixes  denoting  quality, 
281-297;  suffixes  denoting  action,  212- 
237,  249,  285  ;  abstract  in  rel.  sentence 
instead  of  in  main  sentence,  1800. 

Acatalectic  verse, 
defined,  2537. 

Accent, 

general  rules  of,  170, 171 ;  in  gen.  and 
voc.  of  -o-  decl.,  172  ;  on  final  syllable, 
173;  marks  of,  174-177;  of  proclitics 
and  enclitics,  178,  179;  of  preps.,  178; 
of  rel.  and  indef.  prons.,  178;  of  com- 
pounds of  faciS,  394;  in  verse,  2548. 

Accentual, 

verse,  2548;  verse,  in  carmina, 
2549 ;  theory  of  the  Satumian,  2553. 

Accompaniment, 
abl.  of,  1356,  1357. 


Accomplishing, 

verbs  of,  with  subjv.,  1579, 171 2;  with 
purpose  clause,  1951 ;  wim  result  dause, 
1955,  1965 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2196. 
Accusative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  neut  noons, 
how  formed.  423 ;  plur.,'  of  neut.  nouns, 
how  formed,  423;  sing,  and  plur.,  of 
gender  nouns,  how  formed,  ^24 ;  lack- 
ing, see  Defective ;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-S-  stems,  in  -Sm,  436;  inscnp- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  444, 

-o-  stems,  in  -om  and -am,  452; 
in  -S,  65,461 ;  inscriptional  forms,  465 ; 
Greek  nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -is,  505,  507, 
622;  inscriptional  forms,  507;  Greek 
nouns,  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  in  -im,  -em,  547-531, 
517-S25;  inscriptional  forms,  501; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Adverbs  from,  6^9-702,  549, 1156. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  tti,  SUi,  648,  650,  651 ; 
of  meus,  tuus,  suus,  653-655;  of 
hie,  663-665;  of  ille,  iste,  667;  uf 
illic,  istic,  670:  of  is,  673;  of  idem, 
677;  of  ipse,  680. 

"I- 


ses  ot,   1 1 24-1 1 74;  genera],  1124- 


>f  the  object,  11 32-1 150 ;  with  com- 
pounds of  ad,  circum,  ex,  in,  ob, 
Ser,  prae,  praeter,  trSns,  1137; 
ouble,  with  verbs  compounded  with 
preps.,  1 138, 1 198 ;  with  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  intrans.,  11 39;  emphasizing 
or  defining,  1140-1146,  1173,  1475;  at 
kindred  derivation  with  verb,  1 140, 1 1 73 ; 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  11 41; 
neut,  of  adj.,  with  verb,  1142;  with 
verbs  of  smelling  and  tasting,  1143; 
neut.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  expression, 
1 144,  18^0,  185 1 ;  of  appellative,  used 
adverbially,  11 45;  attached  to  subst., 
1 129,  1 146;  of  part  concerned,  1147; 
of  thing  put  on  or  o£f,  114S  :  of  excla- 
mation, 1 149, 1 150,  2112;  with  verb  not 
expressed,  11 50. 

Of  space  and  time,  1151-1156,  147;; 
with  abhinc,  11^4;  with  ordinals, 
115^;  expressing  *  time  at  which.*  1 1  ^6 : 
of  aim  of  motion,  11^7-1166 ;  of  end  of 
motion  with  in  and  sub,  1423 ;  with 
verbs  of  rest,  1424;  with  names  of 
towns,  islands,  peninsulas,  11 57-1 160; 
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Accusative  case — continued, 
with  names  of  countries,  i  i6i ;  with 
appellatives,  1150, 1161 ;  domuin,ii!k8, 
for2s,  1 162-1 J  64;  exsequiSs,  infi- 
tiSs,  malam  crucem,  malam  rem, 
f  16^. 

Iwo  accusatives  combined,  1167- 
1x74;  of  obj.  and  pred.,  1167.  xi68; 
wiih  verbs  of  teaching,  hiding,  demand- 
ing, questioning,  116^1x71;  with  verbs 
of  wishing,  reminding,  inducing,  accus- 
ing, 1 1 72;  defining  ace  and  ace.  of  per- 
son, 1 1 73 ;  ace.  of  extent  or  duration  or 
aim  of  motion  and  ace.  of  object,  1x74. 

With  verbs  otherwise  taking  dat., 
1184,  1x85 ;  with  compounds  <»  verbs 
of  in  trans,  use,  1191 ;  combined  with 
dat.  or  abl.,  11 99,  X303;  with  propior, 
prozimus,  prope,  &c.,  120X ;  with 
nOrnen  d5,  &c.,  121^;  pred.,  instead 
of  dat.,  X22X,  1224;  with  prep.,  instead 
of  objective  gen.,  1261 ;  witn  verbs  of 
remembering  and  forgetting,  1288;  with 
verbs  of  reminding,  1291 ;  with  per,  to 
express  instrument,  X378;  with  abQ- 
tor,  fungor,  fruor,  perfruor,  po- 
tior, 1380;  with  opus  est,  1383;  with 
itsus  est,  X384 ;  with  post  and  ante 
in  expressions  of  time,  1394-1397 ;  of 
extent,  with  verbs  of  surpassing,  1398 ; 
with  comparatives,  1398;  with  preps., 
see  Prepositions. 

With  infin.,  X134,  2172-2203,  2112, 
2313,  2321,  2330-2334 ;  infin.  as  subst. 
ace.,  2204-2206;  ace.  subj.  of  infin. 
omitted,  21S3 ;  pred.  noun  referring  to 
unexpressed  suDJ.  of  infin:  in,  2213 : 
use  of  reflexive  pron.  in  construction 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340;  obj.  of 
gerundive,  2247;  ace.  of  gerundive  and 
gerund,  use  of,  2250-2253,  2243 ;  obj. 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265 ; 
supine  in  -um  as,  235,  xi66,  2269; 
foUowing  supine  in  -lim,  2272. 
Accusing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1172; 
with  gen.,  1 280-1 282;  with  abl.,  1280- 
X282;   with  quod,   1852;   with  cQr, 
1852 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x85. 
Acquitting, 

verbs  ofTwith  two  accusatives,  X172 ; 
witji  gen.,  X280-1282;  with  abl.,  1280- 
12S2. 
Action, 

suffixes  demoting,  212-237,  24^,  285 ; 
words  denoting,  range  of  meanmg  of, 
313. 


Action  —  continued. 

Conceivable,  subjv.  of,  in  simple  sen- 
tence, 1 5  54-1 562;  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence,  173X;  in  rd.  characteristic  or 
result  sentences,  x8i8;  in  quam  sen- 
tences, 1888;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
X90X ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  ut, 
X947 ;  in  sentences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
1962 ;  in  sentences  with  quandS,  2010 ; 
tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence,  1753. 

Congruent  and  coincident,  X733;  co- 
incident, introduced  by  quod,  quia, 
1S50;  introduced  by  qui,  1826;  intro- 
duced by  cum,  1S74. 

Repeated,  subjv.  of,  1730;  non-oecur- 
rent,  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1753 ;  definedj  202^;  treated,  209X-2108, 
see  Conditional;  pres.,  &e.,  see 
Present,  &c. ;  continued,  see  Con- 
tinued. 
Active  voice, 

defined,  723,  1469;  pereS,  vSneS, 
fiQ,  meaning  of,  X47X ;  of  coepi  and 
dCsinO,  14^ ;  perf.  partic.  witn  force 
of,  907,  1485  ;  deponents  having,  1488, 
X489 ;  deponents  having  pres.  system  in, 
X488 ;  changed  to  pass.,  1472-J480. 
Adjectives, 

defined,  8;  endings  of,  shortened,  59, 
6x ;  retained  lon^,  65-67  ;  used  substan- 
tively, with  -e,  -1  in  abl.  sing.,  5^8,  561, 
6^1 ;  pres.  partic.  used  as,  with  -1  in  abl. 
smg.,  560,  633;  formation  of,  180-203; 
roots  and  stems,  183-198;  without  for- 
mative suffix,  195, 198, 199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  X95-198,  200-20^. 

Suffixes  of,  280-360;  primitive,  with 
act.  meaning,  28X-290,  293,  294,  296; 
primitive,  with  pass,  meaning,  291- 
297,  282,  283,  305 ;  denominative,  298- 
360,  287;  of  material  or  resemblance, 
299-^ox  ;  of  am)urtenance,  302-330 ;  of 
supply,  33>-338 ;  diminutive,  339,  340; 
of  the  compar.,  342-348 ;  of  the  superl., 
342-345,  349-352;  comparison  of,  see 
Comparison. 

Compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  379-390,  see  Composition;  in- 
flection of,  398-64-?,  see  Gender, 
Number,  Case,  l^eclension;  of 
'one,'  'two,*  *  three*  endings,  611. 

Agreement  of,  x 082-1 098;  used  sub> 
stantively,  1099-1104,  1x06,  X093,  1203, 
X250;  with  ace.  appended,  1130;  neut. 
ace.  of,  denoting  manner,  1142;  pred., 
with  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  naming, 
&c.,  1167;  with  dat.,  1183,  1200-1204; 
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Adjectives  ~  continued, 
with  ace.,  X20i;  with  ace.  and  prep., 
1201;  with  gen.,  1202-1204, 1238,  1245, 
1263-1270;  withabl.,  1202,  X306;  with 
loc.,  1339;  instead  of  gen.,  1233,  1262; 
compar.,  with  abl.  or  with  quam, 
1320-1330;  prepositional  expressions 
equivalent  to,  1428 ;  two  adjs.  coroparcd, 
1457;  explanatory,  put  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1810 ;  rel.  sentence  coordinated 
with,  1820;  quamquam  with,  1900; 
quamvis  with,  1903 ;  infin.  with,  2166 ; 
gerundive  used  as,  2248, 2249 ;  with  ace 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252;  with  dat  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 22^4 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2258;  with 
supine  in  -Ci,  2274;  partic.  as,  2283, 
2284;  adj.  relatives,  see  Relative; 
pred.,  see  Predicate  ;  attributive,  see 
Attributive;  numeral,  see  Nume- 
ral adjectives. 

Adjunct, 

adverbial,  defined,  1053. 

Admiring, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 

Adonic, 

the,  2655-2657. 

Advantag;e, 

dat.  ot,  XI 78,  1 205-1 2 10. 

Adverbial, 

adjunct  defined,  X053;  ace,  1140- 
1146;  ablatives,  iilre,  'ratiOne,  &c.. 

Adverbs, 

defined,  10,  696 ;  diminutives  of,  341 ; 
comparison  of,  361-364;  compounded 
with  nouns  or  noun  stems,  382,  ^83, 385 ; 
compounded  with  verbs,  396;  m  -im, 
|49,  700,  710;  origin  of,  696-710,  712; 
irom  ace.,  699-702, 549, 11 56 ;  from  abl., 
703-707 ;  from  loc.,  708,  709, 1340 ;  from 
prons.,  706,  710;  from  adjs.,  701,  702, 

704,  705;  from  partic,  704,  1372;  de- 
noting route  by  which,  707,  1376;  of 
manner,  700,  704, 710 ;  of  place  at  which. 

705,  709;  of  place  to  wliich,  710;  ol 
placj  from  which,  710;  sentences  as, 
712;  correlative,  711,  1831 ;  adjs.  used 
w.th  force  of,  1142-1x46. 

With  ffen.,  1242, 1248, 1253, 1254 ;  ace. 
of  appellative  used  as,  X145;  oompar., 
followed  by  abl.  or  quam,  X327-X330; 
development  into  preps.,  696, 1 402-1 404 ; 
preps,  with  force  of,  1407,  1408,  1432 ; 
words  used  as  preps,  and  ad  vs.,  1^12- 
1416,   1421 ;  prepositional  expressions 


?. 


Adverbs  —  continued. 
e(|uiva]ent  to,  1428;  function  of,  1438; 
with  meaning  of  adj.,  1439;  with  panic, 
used  as  substs.,  1440 ;  with  substs.,  1441 ; 
used  in  place  of  substs.,  1442;  use  of 
neg,  advs.,  1443-1453 ;  neg.  advs.,  two 
in  one  sentence,  1452,  1453;  two  advs., 
compared,  1457;  used  as  connectives, 
1687-1692,  2x33-2159;  postpositive, 
1688;  subordinate  sentences  as,  17x5; 
qu5,  unde,  &c.,  in  place  of  rel.  pron. 
with  prep.,  1793 1  indet.  rel.,  introducing 
indie,  18x4 ;  numeral,  2^04,  2405  ;  nu- 
meral, forms  in  -iCns,  -iSs,  2414. 

Adversative, 

words,  use  of,  1676-1686,  213X,  2x50- 

2153- 
Advising, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  XX81-X185;  with 
purpose  clause,  1950. 
Affinities, 

of  e,  X 10 ;  of  i,  X I X ;  of  o,  107 ;  of  u, 
108. 
Affirmative, 

expressed  by  two  negatives,  1452; 
answer,  expected  with  -ne,  -n,  1504; 
answer,  expected  with  nSnne,  1506; 
answer,  expected  with  num,  X507; 
answer,  how  expressed,  15 11,  1512; 
meaning  of  haud  sci5  an,  &c..  1782; 
coordination,  2159;  sentence,  aliquis 
in,  2390 ;  sentence,  qui  vis,  quilibet, 
utervis,  uterlibet  in,  2401. 
Agent, 

suffixes  denoting,  204-2  ix ;  of  action, 
see  Doer. 
Agreement, 

of  subst.,  1077- xo8x  ;  of  mobile 
substs.,  X078;  explaining  two  or  more 
substs.,  1079;  collective  or  distributive, 
explaining  plur.,  xo8o;  in  apposition 
with  thought  or  dause,  1081. 

Of  adjective,  1082-1098 ;  with  persons 
or  things  implied  in  subst,  1083 ;  attrib- 
utive, with  one  of  several  substs.,  X084 ; 
attributive,  sing,  with  plur.  subst.,  X085; 
with  combinea  adj.  and  subst.,  xo8o; 
pred.,  with  substs.  denoting  persons, 
X088;  with  substs.  denoting  things, 
1089;  with  substs.  denoting  persons 
and  things,  X090;  with  nearest  subst., 
xo^x;  absente  n5bis,  1092;  neut. 
adj.  used  as  subst.  in  pred.,  1093. 

Of  verb,  1062-X076,  loSo,  X807;  in 
plur.  with  several  sing,  subjs.,  X064, 
X065 ;  in  sing,  with  several  sing,  subjs., 
X066, 1067;  with  mixed  subjs.,  sing,  and 
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Agreement  —  continued. 
plur.,  1068;  with  sing.  subj.  and  abl. 
with  cum,  1069;  when  subjs.  are  con- 
nected by  nec  . . .  nee,  aut,  aut . . . 
aut,  1070;  with  collectives,  1071;  agree- 
ing with  appositive  or  pred.  subst.,  1072  ; 
when  subjs.  are  of  different  pers.,  1076; 
agreeing  with  subst  introduced  by 
quam,  &c.,  1073;  age,  &c.,  1075; 
agreeing  in  pers.  with  antec.  of  rel.  or 
implied  antec,  1807. 

Of  pronouns,  demonstrative,  deter- 
minative, rel.,  1093-1098,  1801-1811  ; 
agreement  determined  by  sense,  1095, 
1804;  with  several  substs.,  1096,  1803; 
agreeing  with  pred.  subst.,  1097,  1806; 
in  agreement,  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098. 

Aim, 

of  motion,  denoted  by  ace,  1157- 
1166;  of  motion,  ace.  of,  combined 
with  a  second  ace,  11 74;  verbs  of,  with 
purpose  clause,  1949. 

Alcaic, 

strophe,  2545  ;  the  nine-syllabled, 
2642;  the  lesser  (decasyllabic),  2663; 
the  greater  (hendecasyllabic),  2667, 
266S;  in  Horace,  2736. 

Alcmanian, 

verse,  2577;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2724. 

Alphabet, 

treated,  1 6-25 ;  source  of,  1 7 ;  changes 
in,  17,  10.  20,  23;  letters  of,  gender, 
412;  see  Pronunciation. 

Amphibrach,  2522. 

Anaclasis,  271 1. 

Anacrusis,  2529,  2530. 

Anapaest, 

cfcfined,  2521 ;  cyclic,  2523. 

Anapaestic, 

rhythms,  2682-2690;  tetrameter  acat- 
alectic,  2684,  2685 ;  tetrameter  catolectic, 
2686;  dimeter  acatalectic,  2687;  dimeter 
catalectic,  2688,  2689. 

Anaphora,  1692. 

Annalistic  present,  1591. 

Answers, 

forms  of  expected,  1 504-1510,  1563; 
yes  and  no,  how  expressed,  151X-1514; 
of  alternative  questions,  how  expressed, 
1525. 

Antecedent, 

defined,  1 796 ;  position  of,  1 796-1 79© » 
omitted,  1798,  1799?  indef.,  1799;  im- 
plied in  possess.,  1807 ;  rules  for  agree- 
ment of  rel.  with,  1082-1098, 1801-181 1 ; 
see  also  Relative. 

Antepenult, 

dd&ned,  155 ;  when  accented,  171, 177* 


Antibacchius,  2522. 
Antispast,  2522. 
Antitheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1640. 
Anxiety, 

^  expressions  of,  with  ut,  nS  clauses, 

1957,  >958- 

Apex,  30. 

Aphaeresis,  92,  122. 

Apocope,  96,  122. 

ApodosLS, 

defined,  xo6i ;  fut.  perf.  in,  coinci- 
dent in  time  with  fut.  perf.  in  prot., 
1627;  witli  tarn,  n5n  minus,  n5n 
magis,  aequS,  perinde,  iQxta, 
1889,  1890;  correlative  lacking  in, 
1S90;  see  Conditional,  Relative, 
Conjunctive. 

Appeal, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  indie,  1531;  in 
fut.,  1531,  1623;  in  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731;  tense  of, 
in  subordinate  sentence,  17^3;  in  in- 
direct question,   1786;    in   md.    disc, 

23'3»  2314.    . 

Accusative  m,  1150. 
Appellatives, 

defined,  5;  in  ace.  with  expressions 
of  motion,  1161;  loc.  of,  1337-134' i 
used  without  prep,  to  denote  place 
where,  1^44-1.^47;  used  with  prep,  to 
denote  place  where,  1347. 
Appointing, 

see  Making. 
Appositive, 

defined,   1045;   verb   agreeing  with, 
1072 ;  agreement  of,  1077-10S1 ;   to  a 
thought  or  clause,  1081 ;  with  loc,  1333, . 
1340,  1341 ;  gen.  as,  with  possess,  pron., 

1235;  S^"*  "^^  ^^''*  ^2^^'  ^^'  "^^ 

for,  1213;    to  a  rel.,   1809;   sentence 

with  quod  as,  1845;  ^'^"'  ^  subst. 

ace  in  apposition,  2204 ;  infin.  as  subst. 

nom.   in  apposition,  2207;    appositive 

partic,  2293-2296. 
Appurtenance, 

adj.  suffixes  denoting,  302-330. 
Archilochian, 

verse,  2578-2580;  the  lesser,  2579; 

the  greater,  2677;  strophe,  in  Horace, 

2725-2728. 
Anstophanic,  2658. 
Arsis,  2520. 

Ascending  rhythms,  2528. 
Asclepiadean, 

the  lesser,  2669 ;  the  greater,  2670;  in 

Horace,  2729-2733. 
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Askinr, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusacives,  1169- 
IT71;     with    ace.    and    prepositioiud 
phrase,  11 70;   with  indirect  question, 
1774;  with  gerundive  construction,  225a 
Asseverations,  « 

pres.  subjv.  in,  1542;  fuL  in,  1622; 
ita  .  .  .  ut  in,  1542,  1622,  1937;  ex- 
pressed by  nam,  2155. 
Assimilation, 

of  vowels,  103,  104;  of  vowel  and 
cons.,  10&-111,  see  Affinities;  of 
consonants,  144-151;  subjv.  of,  1728; 
subjv.  of,  sequence  of  tenses  in,  1770- 
1772. 
Assumption, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  dssire,  1553; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1620. 
Asynartetic  verses,  2535. 
Asyndetic, 

coordination,  defined,  1637 ;  in  simple 
sentences,  1638-1642;  between  sentences 
or  periods,  2123-21 27. 
Asyndeton, 

enumerative,  2126 ;  of  summary,  2127 ; 
see  Asyndetic. 
Attraction, 

of  verb,  subst.,  adj.,  pron>,  partic,  see 
Agreement, 

subjv.  of,  1728 ;  sequence  of  tenses  in, 
1770-1772;  in  cum  sentences,  1859; 
in  quoniam  sentences,  1882-1884  ;  in 
quam  sentences,  1888;  in  quam- 
quam  sentences,  looi;  in  sentences 
with  postquam,  ubf,  ut,  &c.,  1924  ; 
with  dum,  d5nec,  quoad,  quam- 
diQ.  1994. 
Attribute, 

defined,  1039;  kinds  of,  1040-1043; 
attached  to  proper  name,   1044 ;   with 
loc.,    1332,    1333;     with     domum, 
domOs,  1 164. 
Attributive, 

subst.,  agreement  of,  1077-1081 ;  adj., 
agreement  of,  1082-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment;  subordinate  sentence  as,  171 5  ; 
use  of  antequam,  1920;  genmdive, 
2248.  2249 ;  partic,  2282-2286. 
Avoiding, 

verbs  of,  with  vJt  and  subjv.,  i960. 

Bacchiac  rhythms,  2698-2706. 

Bacchius,  2527. 

Begin, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Believing, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181, 1182. 


Benefiting, 

verbs  ot,  case  with,  i2o;-i2io. 
Birth, 

place  of,  in  abl.,  1309 ;  verbs  of,  with 
abl.,  131 2. 
Blaming, 

verbs  of,  used  with  quod,  18  c  2. 
Books,  1  --»     i 

pres.  used  io,  1592;  see  Titles. 
Brachycatalectic  verse,  2538. 
Bucolic  diaeresis,  2559. 
Buying, 

verta  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  aH., 
1388-1392. 

Caesura, 

2542-2544;  hiatus  in,  2477:  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  2557 ;  after  the  third 
trochee,  2;;8. 
Calling, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Can, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Capability, 

suffixes  denoting,  284,  292-294. 
Capable, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2252. 
Cardinal  numerals, 

decl.  of,  637-642,  431 ;  list  of,  2404, 
2405;    some  forms  ot,  2^15-2418;  in 
dates,  2419;  in  combination  with  sin- 
gull,  2420. 
Case, 

endings,  function  of,  398;  endings, 
lacking  in  prons.,  645 ;  the  cases,  defined, 
419,  420;  oblique  cases,  defined,  419; 
nouns,  defective  in,  see  Defective; 
rules  for  formation  of  the  cases  of  nonns, 
general,  422-428;  in  -a-  stems,  436- 
443 ;  in  -o-  stems,  452-465 ;  in  cons, 
stems,  495-507;  in  -i-  stems,  540-564 ; 
in  -u-  stems,  590-595 ;  in  -e-  stems, 
602-607 ;  principal  and  secondarv  cases, 
1111,  1112;  see  Agreement,  Nom- 
inative, &c.,  Prepositions. 
Catalectic  verse, 

defined,  2537 ;  in  syllabam,  fi  c  ,  2539. 
Catalexis,  2537. 
Catullus, 

lyric  strophes  of,  2738. 
Causal, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  mood  m, 
1721 ;  subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attrac- 
tion in,  1722,  2319;  tense  of.  after  sec- 
ondary, 1756 ;  words,  use  of,  2133,  2154- 
2158;  see  Cause. 
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Causative, 

verbs,  368 ;  use  of  verb,  2304. 

Cause, 

gen.  of,  1232-1238;  abl.  of,  1316- 
1319;  expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1517, 
1367 ;  coordinated  member  denoting, 
1703;  rcl.  sentences  of,  1824-1 830 ;  ex- 
pressed by  sentence  with  quod,  quia, 
1838-1858;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
cum,  1S59,  1874-1S80;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quoniam,  1882.  1884 ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  postquam, 
ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926,  1930;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  dum,  1098 ;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quana5,  quandSque, 
2oio,  2013,  2014;  expressed  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
expressed  by  partic,  2295,  131 7 ;  other- 
wise expressed,  1317. 

Cease, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Change, 

in  characters  of  alphabet,  1 7,  i^,  20, 23 ; 
in  sound  of  vowels,  5^-113;  in  sound 
of  diphthongs,  80-88  ;  in  sound  of  con- 
sonants, 1x4-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening. Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 

Characteristic, 

rel.  sentences  of,  1818-1823. 

Charge, 

Sen.  of,  1280-12S2. 
iambus,  2597-2600. 
Choosing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  11 67; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Choriambic  rhythms,  2707. 
Choriambus,  2521. 
Circumflex  accent,  174-177- 
Circumstances, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1362,  1365 ; 
by  abl.  of  gerundive   construction    or 
genmd,  2266. 
Cities, 

see  Towns. 
Claudus, 

trochaic  tetrameter,  2639-2641. 
Clause, 

defined,  1055;    subst.  in  apposition 
to,  loSi;   see  Sentence,  Subordi- 
nate. 
Clausula,  2536. 


Climax, 

asyndeton  in,  1639;  introduced  by 
v6r5, 1684. 

Cognate, 

see  Kindred. 

Coincident  action, 

defined,  1733  »  introduced  by  qui, 
1826 ;  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  i2>5o ; 
introduced  by  cum,  1864, 1874  \  intro- 
duced by  dum,  1998. 

Collectives, 

defined,  6 ;  suffixes  forming,  228, 249; 
with  sing,  and  plur.  verb,  1071,  1080; 
with  plur.  subst.,  1080 ;  words  denoting 
person  used  as,  1099 ;  used  in  abl.  with 
ab,  1477. 

Colon,  2532. 

Combination, 

of  sentences,  1055 ;  of  substs.  by  a 
prep.,  1 426-1428;  of  different  copula- 
tives, 1662-1666. 

Command, 

ace.  in,  1150  ;  intimated  by  question, 
1531;  expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1552; 
expressea by  imper.,  1571-1 586 ;  accom- 
panied by  voc.  or  voc.  nom.,  1^71 ;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1624 ;  introduced  by 
proinde,  proin,  2157;  verbs  of,  case 
with,  1 181-1 185 ;  subjv.  coordinated  with 
verbs  of,  1708;  verbs  of,  with  purpose 
clause,  1950;  verbs  of,  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2200-2202. 

Common, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  quantity,  definition 
and  sign  of,  31;  gender,  nouns  of, 
410. 

Comparative, 

ot  adjs.,  -us  in  neut.  for  older  -Qs, 
59 ;  -0S  in  neut.  retained,  67 ;  dimin- 
utive formed  from  stem  of,  340 ;  formed 
from  stems  and  roots,  342 ;  stem  of,  346, 
470 ;  suffixes  of,  346-348 ;  doubled  suf- 
fix of,  3^8;  lacking,  -358,  ^60;  formed 
by  magis,  360;  deci.  and  case  forms 
of,  62i-«2-^,  503,  505,  507 ;  used  as  adv., 
701 ;  of  advs.,  ending  of,  361,  363,  364 ; 
lacking,  364. 

Use  of,  1455-1464 ;  general  function 
of,  1455 ;  used  in  comparison  of  adjs. 
and  advs.,  1457,  1458;  combined  with  a 
positive,  1458 ;  modified  by  abl.  of  differ- 
ence, 1393, 1459 ;  modified  by  ace,  1398 ; 
expressing  disproportion,  1460, 1461 ;  in 
neg.  sentence,  for  super!.,  1462 ;  empha- 
sized by  magis,  1463;  modifiecf  by 
aequS,  1463;  with  abl.,  for  positiv^ 
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Comparative  —  continued, 
1464;    strengthening  a  superl.,    1168; 
agreeing  with  a  rel.,  18 10;  followed  by 
quam.  quam  ut,  quam  qui,  1896; 
qu5  of  purpose  with,  1974;  followed  by 

auasi,  2122 ;  followed  by  abl.  of  gerun- 
ive  construction,  2268 ;  double,  with 
quam  .  .  .  tarn,  1893;  withquantO 
.  .  .  tant5,  1 073. 

Sentence,  defined,  1716 :  with  ut,  co- 
ordinated member  equivalent  to,  1704; 
quisquam  and  Gllus  in,  2402 ;  period 
of  equality,  tam  .  .  .  cjuam,  &c.  in, 
1889,  1895;  of  inequality,  1894;  with 
qu5  and  eO,  1973. 
Comparison, 


of  adjs.,  ^42-360  j  in  -ior,  issimus, 
^  .,3 ;  of  adjs.  in  -ihs,  345,  ^59;  of  adjs. 
m  -cr,  344 ;  with  superl.  m  -rimus, 


343 


344»  350;  ^*h  superl.  in  -limus,  ^^^ 
350;  with  superl.  in  -timus,  351;  with 
superl.  in  -mus  or  -imus,  352;  with 
compar.  in  -cri  or  -cr,  347,  348 ;  with 
compar.  and  superl.  from  different  forms 
of  same  stem  or  from  different  stems, 
353-355;  without  positive,  356,  357; 
without  compar.,  358;  without  superl., 
359;  with  magis  and  mSximS,  360  ; 
not  admitted,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  361-364  ;  with  superl.  in 
-€d,  362;  with  superl.  in  -6  or  -um, 
362;  without  positive,  363;  without 
compar.,  364 ;  without  superl.,  364. 

Of  participles,  2284. 

Use  of  degrees  of,  1454-1468,  see 
Positive,  Comparative,  Super- 
lative. 

Ablative  of,  1320-1330;  atque,  et 
in,  16^3, 1654 ;  periods  of,  with  quam, 
1888-1898 ;  with  tamquam,  1908- 
X910 ;  conditional  periods  of,  21 17- 
2122. 
Compensation,  55. 
Complement, 

the  essential,  defined,  1x77;  the  es- 
sential, uses   of,   1 180-1204;   the  op- 
tional, defined,  11 78;  the  opUonal,  uses 
of,  1205-121S;  see  Dative. 
Complem  entaxy , 

dat.,  see  Dative ;  final  clauses,  1948- 
1960;  consecutive  clauses,  1948,  1965- 
1969 ;    infin.,    2168-21 71,    2223-2225, 
»953- 
Completed, 

action,  tenses  of,  1603,  1605,  1614, 
1626,  2218. 


Complex, 

sentence,  defined,  1058;  varieties  of, 
1058-1061 ;  treated,  1714-2122,  see 
Sentence. 

Composition, 

treated,  376-396;  of  nouns,  379-390; 
real  compounds,  379-385  ;  apparent 
compounds,  386-390;  of  verbs,  391- 
396;  real  compounds.  391,  392,  790; 
apparent  compounds,  393-396,  790 ;  verb 
with  verb,  394;  subst.  with  verb,  395; 
adv.  with  verb,  396 ;  of  partic,  2284. 

Compound, 

words,  defined,  181;  containing  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169 ;  direct,  de- 
fined, ^77;  indirect,  defined,  377;  real, 
defined^  378 ;  apparent,  defined,  \fl\ 
determinative,  defined,  382-384;  objec- 
tive, defined,  384 ;  possess.,  defined,  385 ; 
compound  formative  suffixes,  defined, 
200 ;  comix>und  verbs,  with  stem  differ- 
ing from  simple,  821-823;  pcrf.  of,  823; 
reduplication  in,  860,  861 ;  forms  of, 
922-1020;  cases  with,  1137,  1138,  1187, 
1 191,  1194-11 99,  T209;  formation  of, 
1 402-1 409 ;  compound  sentence,  defined, 
1056;  abridged,  1057;  treated,  1636- 
1713;  see  Sentence,  Composition. 

Compounds, 

of  die,  dflc,  accent  of,  173  ;  of  roots 
fac-,  ag-,  cap-,  370 ;  of  f aciO,  accent 
of,  -^94;  of  faci5,  form  of,  304;  in 
-cola  and  -gena,  gen.  plur.  of,  439; 
in  -fer  and  -ger,  decl.  of,  454,  616; 
of  d6,  756,  757;  of  e6,  763-767;  M 
ed5,  771;  in  -fi5  and  -xicior,  790; 
of  ddcO,  imper.  of,  846 ;  of  ne,  1444, 
M45- 

Conative, 

use  of  verb,  2301-2303. 

Conceivable, 

action,  subjv.  of.  in  main  sentence, 
1 554-1 562  ;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1731 ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1753;  in  rel.  characteristic  or  result 
sentences,  1818 ;  in  quam  sentences, 
1888, 1896 ;  in  quamquam  sentences, 
X901 ;  in  sentences  of  result  with  ut, 
1947 ;  in  soitences  of  purpose  with  ut, 
1962;  with  dum,  dSnec,  quoad, 
quamdifi,  1994 ;  in  sentences  with 
quandS,  2010. 

Concession, 

expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1367;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv,  of  desire,  1553 ;  ex- 
pressed by  imper.,  1571 ;  expressed  by 
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Concession  —  continued, 
fut.,  1620 ;  coordinated  member  equiva- 
lent to  clause  of,  1702,  1710;  rel-  sen- 
tences of,  1824-1830 ;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  quod,  1843 ;  expressed 
by  sentence  with  quamauam,  1900 ; 
expressed  by  sentence  with  quamvis, 
1904 ;  expressed  by  sentence  with 
quamlibet,  1907;  expressed  by  sen- 
tence with  ut,  n6,  1963;  expressed  by 
sentence  with  etsi,  tametsi,  &c., 
21 16;  expressed  by  partic,  2295 ;  ille 
(quidem),  hic,  is,  iste  in,  2361. 
Concessive, 

sentences,  defined,  1716;  tense  of, 
after  secondary,  1756;  cum,  1876-1880; 
Ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  1938 ;  protases,  21 16; 
conjunctions  and  advs.,  use  of,  2133, 
2150-2153. 
Conclusion, 

introduced  by  er|[0,  itaque,  igfitur, 
2x58;  see  Conditional. 
Concrete, 

substs.,  defined,  5. 
Condemning, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1 280-1 282;  with 
abl.,  1280-1282;  with  quod,  1852. 
Conditional, 

sentences,  defined,  17 16;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1722 ;  subjv. 
of  repeated  action  in,  1730 ;  wish  in  form 
of,  with  si,  0  si,  1546 ;  unchanged  after 
primary  tense,  1753;  with  si,  si  f5rte, 
for  indirect  question,  1777;  rel.  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  181 2;  cum  sen- 
tences equivalent  to,  1859;  expressed  by 
ut,  nS  .  .  •  sic,  proviso,  1964. 

Periods,  2016-2021;  development  of, 
2016;  words  introducing  prot,  2019- 
2021 ;  classes  of,  2022-2024. 

Indeterminate  protases,  2025-2090; 
indie,  use,  2025-2071. 

Present  indicative  in  prot.,  2026-2033; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2026 ;  with 
apod,  in  perf .  indie,  2027 ;  with  apod,  in 
impf.  inaic,  2028 ;  with  apod,  in  plup. 
indie,  2029 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.,  2030 ; 
with  apod,  in  fut.  perf.,  2031;  with 
apod,  in  imper.,  2C32;  with  apod,  in 
pres.  subjv.,  2033. 

Perfect  indicative  in  prot.,  2034-2041 ; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  20^4 ;  with 
apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2035  >  ^^^^  apod, 
in  plup.  indie,  2o;^6 ;  with  apod,  in  fut., 
2037 ;  with  apod,  in  imper.,  2038 ;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2039 ;  with  apod. 


Conditional  —  continued. 
in  impf.  subjv.,  2040;   with  apod,  in 
plup.  subjv.,  2041. 

Imperfect  indicative  in  prot.,  2042- 
2047 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2042 ; 
with  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2043;  with 
apod,  in  impf.  indie,  20i^4;  witli  apod, 
in  fut.,  2045 ;  with  apod,  m  pres.  subjv., 
2046 ;  with  apod,  in  impf.  subjv.,  2047. 

Pluperfect  indicative  in  prot,  2048- 
2051 ;  with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  20^8; 
with  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2049;  with 
apod,  in  impf.  indie,  2050 ;  with  apod, 
in  impf.  subjv.,  2051. 

Future  in  prot.,  2052-20^8;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2o;2 ;  with  apod, 
in  perf.  indie,  2033;  ^i^"  apod,  in  tut., 
2054;  with  apod,  in  fut.  perf.,  2055; 
with  apod,  in  impSr.,  2056 ;  with  apod, 
in  pres.  subjv.,  2057;  with  apod,  in 
pert,  subjv.,  2058. 

Future  perfect  in  prot.,  2059-2064; 
with  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2059;  with 
apod,  m  perf.  indie,  2060 ;  with  apod, 
in  fut.,  2061 ;  with  apod,  in  fut.  perf., 
2062 ;  with  apod,  in  imper.,  2063  ;  with 
apod,  in  pres.  subjv.,  2064. 

General,  2034,  2035,  2044*  2050, 2054, 
2069-2071 ;  special  uses,  2065-2067  ; 
nOn,  si  .  .  .  2067 ;  with  miror,  mi- 
rum  est,  2068;  use  of  subjv.  for  in- 
die, 2069-2071. 

Indeterminate  protases,  subjv.  use, 
2072-2090 ;  indie  for  subjv.  in  expres- 
sions of  ability,  duty,  &e,  2074;  i^^i"* 
occurrent  action  viewed  as  occurrent, 
2075. 

Prot.  in  pres.  subjv.,  2076-2083 ;  prot. 
in  perf.  subjv.,  2084-2088 ;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  2076,  208^;  apod,  in  perf.  subjv., 
2077,  208^  ;  apod,  in  pres.  indie,  2078 ; 
apod,  in  fut.,  2079,  2086 :  apod,  in  fut. 
perf.,  2080;  apod,  in  periphrastic,  2081, 
2087 ;  apod,  in  impf.  subiv.,  2082, 2088 ; 
apod,  in  plup.  subjv.,  aobi ;  conversion 
to  past  time,  2089;  periods  of  exempli- 
fication, 2054^  20^. 

Protases  of  action  non-occurrent,  2024, 
2091-2108;  force  of  tenses,  2091-2093; 
prot.  in  impf.  subjv.,  2094-2097 ;  prot. 
in  plup.  subjv.,  2096,  2C98-2107 ;  peri- 
phrastic prot.,  2108;  apod,  in  impf. 
subjv.,  2094,  2098,  2x08 ;  apod,  in  plup. 
subjv.,  2095,  ^<^>  2108;  apod,  in  pres. 
subjv.,  2096 ;  periphrastic  apod.,  2097, 
2100;  apod,  in  impf.  indie,  2101,  2102, 
2104,  2106 ;  apod,  in  perf.  indie,  2101, 
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Conditional  —  continued, 
2 1 03-2 1 03  ;  apod,  in  plup.  indie,  2104, 
2107. 

Variation  of  prot.,  2109-2111 ;  varia- 
tion of  apod.,  2112-2115  ;  forms  which 
apod,  may  take,  20  iS;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to  prot.,  1574,  1701 ; 
imper.  as  prot.,  1574;  prot.  expressed 
by  abl.  abs.,  2295  ;  iprot  expressed  by 
partici  2295 !  conditional  comparisons, 
21 17-2122  ;  protases  in  ind.  disc.,  2326- 
2329 ;  apodoscs  in  incL  disc,  2^^0-2  334 ; 
sentence,  quisquam  and  uilus  in, 
2402. 

Confutation, 

defined,  397 ;  of  sum,  744-7S0 ;  of 
possum,  7^4,  7pi-753;  o(  do.  744, 
754-757 ;  p»  Diba,  ser6,  sist5.  744, 
758 ;  of  mquam,  759-761 ;  of  e5, 
759,  762-767 ;  of  queS,  nequeS,  759, 
768;  of  ed5,  769-771 ;  of  vol5,  772- 

774 ;  of  n5i5, 772,  ^^'y^^^^  \  of  maio, 
772,  n"^,  779;  of  fers,  ^^2^  780, 781 ; 

of  verbs  in  -ere  (third  conjug.),  782- 
784  ;  of  aiO,  785-^87  ;  of  fiO,  785,  788- 
790 ;  of  verbs  in  -i5,  -ere,  784-791 ;  of 
verbs  in  -ire  (first  conjug.),  792,  793 ; 
of  verbs  in  -6re  (sec.  conjug.),  794, 
795 ;  of  verbs  in  -ire  (fourth  conjug.), 
790,  797 ;  of  deponent  verbs,  798-801 ; 
ot  periphrastic  forms,  802-804 ;  see 
StemSf  Person,  Formation. 

Conjunctional, 

see  Conjunctive. 

Conjunctions, 

defined,  13 ;  origin  of,  696 :  copula- 
tive, use  of,  1644-X661,  1687-1602. 
1 88 1,  2 1 33-2 1 49;  combination  ot  differ- 
ent, 1662-1666;  disjunctive,  use  of, 
1667-1673,  2133-2149;  adversative,  use 
of,  1676-1685,  2133,  2150-2153;  post- 


Conjunctive  —  continued. 
vis,  1903-1906;  by  quamlibet,  1907; 
by  tamquam,  1908-1910 ;  by  quem- 
admodum,  1908 ;  uy  antequam, 
priusquam,  1911-1921;  by  pridiS 
quam,  postriai^  quam,  1922:  by 
postquam,  ub!,  ut,  cum  pnmum, 

1923-* S-^-* »  ^'y  '**"»  ^*»  °*»  i935-»97o; 
by  ubl,  1971 ;  by  qu6,  qui,  1972- 
1976;  by  quantO,  1973;  by  qu6- 
minus,  1977,  1978 ;  by  quO  sCttus, 
1979;  by  quin,  1980-1990:  by  dum, 
dOnec,  quoad,  quamaiQ,  19c  i- 
2009;  by  modo,  2003;  by  quand5, 
quandOque,  2010-^2014;  by  si,  nisi, 
&c.,  2015-2115  ;  by  etsi,  tametsi, 
tamenetsi,  etiamsi,  si,  2116;  by 
quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam  si,  &c, 
2117-2122;  particle  sentences,  in  ind. 
disc.,  2315,  2317,  2319. 
Connection, 

of  the  parts  of  sentence,  1636-1692 ;  of 
sentences  or  periods,  2123-2159;  rela- 
tionship, &c.,  words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
Connectives, 

compound  sentence  without,  1636- 
1642;  separate  sentences  or  periods 
without,  2124-2x27;  relatives  as,  2131 ; 
demonstrative  and  determinative  words 
as,  2129,  2 1^0;  concessive  words  as, 
2150-2153 ;  disjunctive  words  as,  1667- 
1675,  2 134-2149;  copulative  words  as, 
1644-1661,  2134-2149;  adversative 
words  as,  1676-1686,  2 150-2 153;  other 
words  than  conjunctions  as,  1687-1692; 
causal  words  as,  2154-2158;  illatiw 
words  as,  21 54-21 58;  afiinnative  coor 
dination,  2159. 
Consecutive, 

sentences,   defined,   1716;    tense  o^ 

w.,  .w^^ ,   ..,j,  -.3 jj,  K— j      after   secondary,    1757-1759;    comple- 

positive,  1676;  quamquam  as,  1899,  I      mentary,  1948,  1965-1969;  pure,  1948, 

1900;  quamvls  as,  1904,  1905;  qui,  i      1970. 

1976;  concwsive^  use  of,  2133,  2150-    Consonants, 

''  '  cons,  and  vowel  i  and  11,21-24;  xa 


2153;  causal  and  illative,  use  of,  2133, 
2 1 54-2 1 58  ;     affirmative    coordination, 
2159;  see  Connectives. 
Conjunctive, 

particle  sentences,  1838-2 122;  intro- 
duced by  auod,  quia,  1838-1858  ;  by 
n5n  quoa,  ndn  qu5,  &c.,  1855 ;  by 
cum,  1859-18S1 ;  byquoniam,  1882- 
1884;  by  quotiSns,  quotiSnscum- 

Sie,    1885-1887;   by   quam,    1S88- 
98;   by   quantus,    ut,    1892;    by 


double  cons.,  how  sounded,  ^7 ;  x  makes 
long  syllable,  168;  douUea  cons.,  how 
written  and  how  pronounced,  48;  dou- 
bled, never  ends  a  word,  139 ;  doubled, 
makes  long  syllable,  168 ;  pronunciation 
of,  44-49;  classification  of,  50-54;  ta- 
ble of,  54;  cons,  changes,  114-154, 
see  Substitution,  Development, 
Disappearance,  Assimilation, 
Dissimilation,  Interchange;  mute 


quamquam,  1899-1902;  by  quam-  i     or  f  followed  by  lor  r,  how  affecting 
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Consonants  — continued. 
preceding  short  vowel,  169;  cons,  roots, 
defined,  188;  cons,  stems  of  substs., 
decl.  of,  467-512,  see  Declension; 
cons,  stems  of  sabsts.,  general  rules  of 
gender  of,  570--584;  cons,  stems  of 
adjs.,  decl.  of,  621-626,  467-512,  see 
Declension. 

Contempt, 

expressed  by  diminutives,  269;  ex- 
pressed by  nesciO  quid,  &c.,  1789; 
expressed  by  hie,  2350;  expressed  by 
iste,  2357;  expressed  by  homo,  2365  ; 
expressed  by  quidam,  2393. 

Continued  action, 

tenses  of,  1587,  1594,  1619,  2218; 
with  cum|  1864,  1S65;  see  Incom- 
plete action. 

Continuous, 

sounds,  defined,  51 ;  classified,  54 ; 
subst.  stems  in,  decl.  of,  481-493. 

Contraction, 

of  vowels,  97-101;  of  verb  forms, 
885-S93;  in  versification,  2518. 

Contrary  to  fact, 

see  Non-occurrent. 

Contrasts, 

asyndeton  in,  1640;  introduced  by 
et,  2140;  hie  and  ille  in,  2352;  ipse 
in,  2374,  2375. 

Convicting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1280-1282;  with 
abl.,  1280-1282. 

Coordination, 

of  sentences,  105  5-1060,  1636;  asyn- 
detic, 1 63  7- 1 642  ;  constructions,  history 
of,  1603-1695,  1705,  1706,  1740,  1957; 
treated,  1636-1 692;  without  connective, 
1 636- 1 642;  with  copulative  conjunc- 
tions, 1643-1666;  with  disjunctive  con- 
junctions, 1667-1675 ;  with  adversative 
conjunctions,  1676-1686  ;  with  other 
words  as  connectives,  1687- 1692 ;  inter- 
mediate coordinate  sentence,  treated, 
1693- 1 7 13;  coordination  instead  of  ace. 
and  infin.,  16^;  question  or  exclama- 
tion in,  1697 ;  instead  of  rel.  sentence, 
1698;  instead  of  temporal  expression, 
1699;  instead  of  result  clause,  1700 ;  in- 
stead of  condition,  1 70 1, 2 1 10 ;  instead  of 
concessive  clause,  1702 ;  instead  of 
causal  clause,  1703;  instead  of  compar. 
clause  with  ut,  1704;  subjv.  of  desire 
in,  1705;  ni  in,  1706;  with  verbs  of 
wishing,  1707;  with  verbs  of  request, 
exhortation,  command,  &c.,  1708;  with 


Coordination  —  continued. 
oportet,  optumum  est,  &c.,  1709; 
with  permittS,  concSdS,  sinO,  li- 
cet, 1 710;  with  cavS,  &c.,  1711 ;  with 
cedo,  d5,  persu9de5,  C0r5,  fac, 
&c.,  1712;  with  verbs  in  general,  1713; 
of  questions,  1787;  of  imper.,  1787, 
1710-1712;  of  rel.  sentence  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  partic,  1820 ;  of  rel.  sen- 
tences, 1832,  1833;  affirmative,  2159; 
expressed  by  quamquam,  etsi, 
tametsi,  2153 ;  expressed  by  quippe, 
1690. 

Copulative, 

words,  use  of,  1644-1661,  16S7-1692, 
1881,  2 1 33-2 1 49;  combination  of  differ- 
ent, 1662-1666. 

Correlative, 

prons.,  table  of,  695,  1831 ;  advs., 
table  of,  711,  1 831;  sentences,  1831; 
idcirc5,  ideS,  &c.,  1855,  1858; 
quoniam  . . .  continuO,  &c.,  1883; 
quotiCns  . . .  totiSns,  &c.,  1886; 
quam . . .  tarn,  &c.,  1889, 1890;  tam- 
(luam  . . .  sic,  ita,  1908;  ut . . .  it  a, 
item,  &c.,  1937;  adversative,  ut  .  .  . 
ita,  sic,  1938;  conditional,  ut,  nS  .  . . 
sic,  1964;  tantus  . . .  ut,  &c.,  1970; 
qu5  . . .  eO,  h5c,  1973;  quantO  .  . . 
tantO,  1973;  dum  . . .  subitS,  re- 
pente,  iam,  &c.,  1995;  dum,  &c., 
. .  .  tamdia,  &c.,  1999;  dum,  &c., 
. . .  0sque,  &c.,  2004:  quandS  . . . 
tum,  2011;  sic  . . .  St,  2015;  si . . . 
igitur,  &c.,  2018,  2067;  etsi,  &c. .  . . 
tamen,  211 6;  lacking  in  apod.,  1890, 

^  '937. 

Correption,  2517. 

Costing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 

Countries, 

names  of,  in  plur.,  1107;  in  ace.  with 
expressions  of  motion,  Ji6i;  used  ad- 
jectively,  1233;  abl.  of,  attached  to  a 
subst.,  1309;  denoting  place  from  which, 
1309,  1 3 10;  place  in  or  at  which,  1336, 
1347. 

Crctic, 

defined,  2521 ;  rhythms,  2691-2697. 

Curses, 

duim,  &c  in,  756.  ' 

Customary, 

action,  expressed  by  pres.,  1588;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1596. 

Cyclic  feet,  2523.  • 
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Dactyl, 

defined,  2521;  cyclic,  2523. 
Dactylic, 

rhythms,  2555-2580;  hexameter, 
2556-2569;  pentameter,  2570-2576; 
tetrameter  acatalectic,  2577;  tetrame* 
ter  catalectic,  2578;  trimeter  catalectic, 
2579. 
Dactylo-trochaic  rhjrthms, 

2675-2681. 
Danger, 

expressions  of,  with  ut,  nS  clauses, 
1957,  1958. 
Dates, 

expressed  by  abl.,  1307;  expressed  by 
loc.,  1307,  1331;  cardinsils  and  ordinals 
in,  2419;  marked  by  names  of  consuls, 
2419. 
Dative  case, 

defined,  419;  phir.,  how  formed,  428 ; 
lacking,  see  Defective ;  forms  in  -bus 
for  older  -bGs,  59;  -bGs  retained,  67. 

-S-  stems,  in  -i,  61S-620,  6^6,  693; 
in  -eis,  440,  443 ;  in  -is  for  -11s,  440 ; 
in  -ais  and  -Cis,  441 ;  in  -Sbus,  442 ; 
inscriptional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns, 
444. 

-o-  stems,  in  -i,  618-620, 6^6, 693 ;  m 
-ais,  -6is,  -Sis,  458;  in  -flbus,  464; 
inscriptional  forms,  465;  Greek  nouns, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -C.  501,  507; 
inscriptional  forms,  507;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

^  -u-  stems,  in  -ubus,  592;  inscrip- 
tional forms,  593. 

-i-  stems,  in  -E,  602,  606;  in  -i, 
606;  sing.,  of  rts,  fidJs,  160,  602. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscriptional 
forms,  of  ego,  ta,  sui,  651 :  of  meus, 
tuus,  suus,  e^-^,  654;  of  hie,  663- 
665 :  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668 ;  of  illic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674,  160;  of 
Idem,  677,  678;  of  qui,  quls,  688, 
690. 

Uses  of,  117S-1225;  general,  1175- 

The  complementary,  ii8o~i2i8;  as 
essential  complement,  1180-1204;  as 
optional  complement,  1205-1 21 8;  made 
subj.  in  pass.,  1480,  1181 ;  with  verbs  of 
in  trans,  use  denoting  state,  disposition, 
feeling,  Quality,  xi8i,  1184,  xi8^  ;  with 
sum  and  a  pred.  noun,  1 183 ;  with  verbs 


Dative  case — continued, 
of  union,  contention,  di£Ference,  1186, 
1357 ;  with  verbs  combined  with  ad- 
versum,  obviam,  praestO,  bene, 
male,  satis,  1187;  with  vetb^  of 
intrans.  use  compounded  with  a  prep., 
1188-1191  :  with  verbs  of  trans,  use, 
1192;  with  verbs  of  trans,  use  com- 
pounded with  a  prep.,  1194-1199;  with 
adjs.,  1 200-1 204 ;  with  verbs  of  trars. 
or  intrans.  use  to  denote  person  cr  tiling 
interested,  benefited,  harmed,  1205, 
131^ ;  with  similis,  1204 ;  with  inter- 
jections, 1206;  with  sentences,  1207; 
with  verbs  denoting  warding  <^^  rob' 
bingy  ridding,  1209;  with  verbs  of 
motion,  1210 ;  emotional,  1211  ;  of  pos- 
sessor, 1212-1216,  1478,  2181,  2243; 
with  compounds  of  sum,  12x2 ;  with 
mihl  est  ndmen,  &c.,  1213,  1214; 
of  the  doer  of  an  action,  1215,  1216, 
1478,  3i8x,  2243; -of  relation,  1217, 
1218. 

The  predicative,  1219-1224;  of  ten- 
dency or  result,  1219-1222;  with  verbs 
of  considering  or  accounting,  1222 ;  of 
purpose  or  intention,  1223-1225. 

Double,  1213,  12x4,  1219-1225;  com- 
bined with  ace.,  11^,  1201,  X214,  1221, 
1224 ;  combined  with  nom.,  1213,  12x4, 
1 22 1,  1224;  attached  to  subst.,  1183, 
120S,  1225;  used  with  cdnscius, 
1265  ;  with  rSfert,  1278  ;  with  imper- 
sonal verbs  in  pass.,  1 181 ;  pred.  noun 
in,  2214 ;  of  gerundive  construction  and 
gerund,  225^-2257 ;  supine  in  -Q  as, 
2269 :  following  supine  in  -umt  2272; 
with  idem,  2373. 
Decasyllabic  Alcaic,  2663. 
Declarations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  indie,  used,  in, 
1493 ;  verbal  expressions  denoting  abil- 
ity, duty,  propriety,  necessity,  &c.  in, 
1 495-1 497 ;  confoxmded  with  questions 
and  exclamations,  1502;  subj  v.  used  in, 
1540-1562;  expressed  by  indie,  in  rcl. 
sentence,  1813;  expressed  by  quod, 
1838. 
Declarative, 

sentence,  defined,  1025  ;  in  ind.  disc., 
mood  of,  2312. 
Declension, 

defined,  397. 

Substantives,  432-607;  -5-  stems, 
432-445  ;  -a-  stems,  Greek  nouns,  444, 
445 ;  -o-  stems,  446-466 ;  -o-  stenis. 
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Declension  —  coniinued, 
Greek  nouns,  466 ;  cons,  steins,  467- 5 '^  > 
guttural  mute  stems  (-g-,  -C-),  471- 
473  ;  lingual  mute  stems  (-d-,  -t-), 
474-478;  labial  mute  stems  (-b-,  -p-), 
479,  480;  stems  in -1-,  -n-,  481-486; 
stems  in  -r-,  -S-,  4^7-493  J  *t«™s  in 
-u-  or  -V-,  494;  cons,  stems,  Greek 
nouns,  508-512;  case  endings  of  cons, 
stems,  495-507, see  Nominative,  &c. ; 
-i-  stems.  513-569;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -is,  517-522 ;  parisyllables  with 
nom.  in  -Ss,523,  52^ ;  parisyllables  with 
stems  in  -bn-,  -en-,  -tri-,  525  ;  pari- 
syllabic  neuters  with  nom.  in  -e,  ^26-528; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ci-,  531 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -di-,  532  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ti-,  533 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -bi-,534 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -pi-,  535  ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -li-,  536 ; 
imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -ri-,  5^7, 
538 ;  imparisyllables  with  stem  in  -Si-, 
539 ;  -»-  stems,  Greek  nouns,  565 ; 
case  endings  of  -i-  stems,  540-564,  see 
Nominative,  &c. ;  -u-  stems,  585- 
595  ;  -6-  stems,  596-607. 

Adjectives,  608-643,  432-569 ;  stems 
in  -o-  and  -S-  (*  three  endings '),  613- 
620,  432-466 ;  cons,  stems  of  *  two  end- 
ings'  (the  compar.),  621-623,  503,  505, 
507 ;  cons,  stems  of  *  one  ending,'  624- 
626,  467-512,  561 ;  -i-  .stems,  627-636, 
529-^69;  adis.  used  as  substs.,  558, 
561 ;  numeral  adjs.,  637-643. 

Present  partiaples,  632,  633,  560, 
562-564. 

Pronouns,  644-694;  personal,  644- 
651 ;  reflexive,  644-651 ;  possess.,  652- 
655;  demonstrative,  656-670  j  deter- 
minative, 656-659,671-675 ;  of  identity, 
656-659,  676-678;  intensive,  656-659, 
679,  680;  rel.,  interrogative,  indef., 
656-659.  681-694. 

See  Gender,  Number,  Case. 
Decreeing, 

see  Resolve. 
Defective, 

substs.,  in  number,  416,  4'7»  see  also 
477,  48?»  493.  S'^i  S^J,  524, J34,  545  ; 
words  of  4th  decl.,  no  smg.,  588 ;  words 
of  5th  decl.,  no  plur,,  597, 600  ;  in  case, 
430 ;  cases  lacking  in  3rd  decl.,  473-545  J 
cases  lacking  in  4th  decl.,  588;  cases 
lacking  in  5th  decl.,  597,  600,  604-607 ; 
adjs.,  in  number,  62?  ;  in  case,  430, 431, 
356 ;  cases  lacking  in  cons,  stems,  472, 


Defective  —  continued. 
623-^26;  cases  lacking  in  -i-  stems, 
531-537,  627,  634-636;  in  comparison, 
356-360;  advs.,  in  comparison,  363, 
364;  prons.,  in  case,  692 ;  verbs,  805-^17, 
900,  905»  907,  9«-ioi9. 
Defining, 

ace.,  1140-1146,  1 173,  1475. 
Definite, 

perf.,  use  of,  1602,  160S-1613;  se- 
quence of,  1717, 1754 ;  se«  Perfect. 

Time,  in  cum  sentences,  1861-1867 ; 
in  sentences  with  ub!,  ut,  simul  at- 
que,  1933, 1934. 
Definition, 

gen.  of,  1255-1259;  perf.  subjv.  in, 
with  antequam,  1913. 
Degree, 

denoted  by  advs.,  1438 ;  of  compar- 
ison, see  Comparison ;  of  difference, 
see  Difference. 
Delaying, 

verbs    of,    with    quin,    1986;    see 
Hindering. 
Deliberating, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Deliberation, 

questions  of,  in  ores,  ind.,  1531 ;  in 
fut.,  1531,  1623;  m  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1 731 ;  tense  of, 
in  secondary  sentence,  1753  J  '^  indirect 
question,  1786,  1774. 
Deliver, 

see  Free. 
Demanding. 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
1170 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2194. 
Demonstrative, 

prons.,  decl.  of,  656-6701  agreement 
of,  1095-1098,  see  Agreement ;  with 
a  compar.,  1326;  omitted  in  rd.  sen- 
tence, 1798 ;  as  connectives,  2i25-2i3jr; 
correjtpitive  prons.,  1831';  use  of  hic^ 
234^2355^  use  iA  istc,  23^6,  2357 ; 
use  of  Ule,  2358-2364  fsee  hie,  &c.; 
advs.,  711. 
Denominative, 

defined,  198;  substs.,  246-279,  226, 
227,  232;  adjs.,  298-360,  287;  vtfbs, 
formation  of,  365-375,  8;59,  840 ;  infleo- 
tion  of,  792-797  ;  list  of,  987-1022,  see 
Verbs,  Formation. 
Dependent, 

see  Subordinate. 
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Deponents, 

defined,  725,  i486;  imper.  of,  297, 
731;  prin.  parts  of,  735;  how  desig- 
nated, 736,  ^\^ ;  inflection  of,  798-801 ; 
in  -i,  list  of;  977-986  ;  act  forms  of, 
79S ;  with  act.  and  pass,  endings,  800, 
1488, 148^ ;  semi-deponents,  801,  1488 ; 
perf .  partic.  of,  with  act.  and  pass,  mean- 
ing, 907,  1364,  1492 ;  witti  reflexive, 
pass.,  or  reciprocal  force,  1487;  with 
pass,  meaning,  1490  \  pass,  of,  how 
expressed,  1491. 
Deprive, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1 302-1306. 
Descending  rhythms,  2528. 
Descriptions, 

impf.  in,  1599;   asyndeton  in,  1639; 
in  indie,  in  rel.  sentence,   1813  ;   ex- 
pressed by  abl.  abs.,  1367 ;   expressed 
by  partic,  2295. 
Desiderative, 

verbs,   definition    and  formation   of, 
375 ;  defective,  810. 
Desire, 

subjv.  of,  1 540-15 53;  in  coordina- 
tion, 1705-1 713;  m  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose,  1817;  in  sentences  with 
potius  quam,  &c.,  1897 ;  in  sen- 
tences of  purpose  with  Ut,  1947;  in 
sentences  with  dum,  2005. 

Verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286 ;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  19^0  ;  with  ace.  and  Infin., 
2189-2192,  2228. 
See  Wish,  Wishing,  Desirous. 
Desirous, 

adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  1264. 
Determinative, 

compounds,  defined  and  classified, 
382-384. 

Pronouns.,  decl.  of,  656-659, 671-675  ; 
agreement  of,  T094-1008,  see  Agree- 
ment; omitted  in  rel.  sentence,  17^; 
as  connectives,  2128-2130;  correlative 
prons.,  1831 ;  use  and  force  of,  2365- 
2370,  2361 ;  see  is. 
Adverbs,  711. 
.Development, 

of  vowel  before  cons.,  80;  of  vowel 
between  consonants,  90;  of  cons.,  120, 
121 ;  p  between  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  120 ; 
n  before  s,  121. 
Diaeresis, 

defined,  2542,  2543;  bucolic,  2559. 
Dialysis,  2501. 
Diastole,  2505. 


Dicolic  verses,  2535. 
Difference, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1 186 ;  amount  of, 
abl.  of,  i393-'399i  "53»  "54.  i459i»« 
Extent;  quo  .  .  .  e5,  1973. 
Difficult, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  supme   in  -tL, 
2274. 
Diiambus, 

defined,  2522. 
Dimeter, 

defined,    2536 ;    iambic,    2617-2623; 
trochaic,  2643-2646 ;  anapaestic,  2687- 
2689;  cretic,  2697;  baccliiac,  2704. 
Diminutive, 

substs.,  suffixes   forming,    267-278; 
meanings  of,  267-270 ;  gender  of,  270; 
adjs.,  339,  340;  formed  from  oompar. 
stems,  340;  advs.,  341. 
Diphthongs, 

defined,  39 ;  the,  41 ;  origin  of,  ^o,  99; 
pronunciation  of,  42,  43;  quantity  of, 
39,  158;  quantity  of,  before  a  yowd, 
158 ;  ei  in  inscriptions  to  denote  i,  29. 
Diphthong  decay,  8c-S8;  change  of 
au,  81 ;  change  of  OU^  82 ;  change 
of  eu,  8^ ;  change  of  ai,  ae,  84-86 ; 
change  of  ai,  86;  change  of  oi,  oe,  87; 
change  of  ei,  86-88,  764,  789. 
Dipodv, 

denned,  2531 ;  iambic,  2624 ;  trochaic, 
2649;  logaoedic,  2655-2658. 
Direct, 

compound,  defined,  377,  see  Com- 
position; <juotation,  1723,  see  Quo- 
tations ;    discourse,    defined,    2308 ; 
question,  see  Questions. 
Direction, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  i547-«55»  ♦  in- 
troduced by  uti,  ut,  ne,  &c..  1547; 
expressed  by  fut.,  1624 ;  verbs  of,  subjr. 
coordinated  with,  1708;  introduced  oy 
proinde,  proin,  2157. 
Disadvantage, 

dat.  of,  1178,  1205-1210. 
Disappearance, 

of  vowel,  91-96 ;  initial,  92 ;  medial, 
93-95;    final,  96;  of  cons.,  122-143; 
initial,  123-125 ;  medial,  126-138,659; 
final,  i39-i43»  426,  648,  705. 
Disapprobation, 

questions  of,  1 566-1 569;   expressed 
by  infin.,  2216. 
Disjunctive, 

words,  use  of,  1667-1675,  2133-2149. 
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Displeasing, 

expressions    of,    case    with,     iiSx- 
1185. 
Dispondee,  2522. 
Disproportion, 

expressed   by   positive,    1454;     ex< 
pressed  by  compar.,  1460,  1461  ;  com- 
par.    denoting,   followed    by    quam, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui,  1896. 
Dissimilation, 

of  two  vowels,  105,  75,  112,  452,  653, 
S27;  of  vowel  and  cons.,  105,  75,  112, 
452,  653,  827;  of  two  consonants,  152- 
154- 
Distance, 

designations  of,  abl.  of  interv&llum 
and  spatium  in,  1399;   see' Space, 
Time. 
Distich, 

defined,  2545  ;  elegiac,  2573. 
Distress, 

menta^  verbs  of,  with  gen.,   1283- 
1286  ;  with  loc.  and  abl.,  1339,  1344. 
Distributive, 

numerals,  suffix  of,  317 ;  decl.  of,  643 ; 
list  of,  2404,  2405 ;  some  forms  of, 
2418;  uses  of,  2420-2422;  words,  with 
plur.  subst.,  1080;  with  sing,  and  plur. 
verb,  1080. 
Disyllabic, 

preps.,  position  of,   1434 ;    perfects 
and   perif.  partic,  quantity   of   penult 
vowel  of,  2434-2436. 
Ditrochee,  2522. 
Doer, 

of  action,  expressed  by  dat,   121 5, 
1216,  1478,  2181,  2243;  expressed  by 
abl.  with  ab,  1318,  1476,  1477,  2243; 
expressed  by  abl.  alone,  1319,  1477. 
Doing, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,  Intro- 
ducing  coincident    action,   1850;    with 
qui,  1826;  with  cum,  1874. 
Double, 

questions,  see  Alternative ;  class, 
of  rhythms,  2527. 
Doubt, 

questions  of,  in  pres.  indie,  1531 ; 
in  fut.j  1 531,  1623;  m  subjv.,  1563;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1731;  tense  of,  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1753;  ^"  indirect 
question,  1786;  fSrtasse,  &c.,  and 
subjv.,  1554;  verbs  of,  loc.  and  abl. 
with,  1339,  1344;  indirect  question 
with,   1774;   with  quin,  1986. 


Dreading, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  T2S6. 
Dual,  415. 
Dubitative, 

see  Appeal. 
Duration, 

of  time,  denoted  by  ace.,  1151-T156, 
1475 ;  ^^*  ^U  combined  with  a  second 
ace,  1 174;  denoted  by  abl.,  1355. 
Duty, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495- 
1497;  in  conditional  periods,  2074, 
2101. 

Easy, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2252 ; 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274. 
Ecthlipsis,  2493. 
Effect^ 

suffixes  denoting,  213,  217,  224,  241. 
Effort,  • 

see  Striving. 
Elegiac  distich,  2573. 
Elegiambus,  2680,  2681. 
Elision, 

within   a   word,    97,   102;    between 
words,  2481-2495;    at   end   of  verse, 
25331.  2568. 
Emotion, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,   quia,   185 1; 
with  cum,  1851,  1875;  '^^  ^^*  ^^ 
infin.,   2187,    2188,  2184;    with    perf. 
infin.,  2231. 
Emotional  dative,  121 1. 
Emphasizing, 

ace,  1140-1146,  II 73,  1475. 
Enclitics, 

the,  179;  defined,  179;  accent  of, 
179;  quantity  of,  2433;  -niet,  650, 
655  J  -P^*»  655;  -ce.  662,  663,  669, 
670,  2015;  dum,  with  imper.,  1573, 
1992;  at  end  of  verse,  2568;  see  -que, 
&c. 
End, 

of  motion,  see  Motion. 
Endeavour, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Endings, 

case,  function  of,  398;  lacking,  in 
prons.,  645 ;  of  nouns  and  verbs,  short- 
ened, 59-55i  ;  retained  long,  63-68 : 
*  one,*  *  two,*  *  three,*  adjs.  of,  see 
Adjectives;  see  Person,  Declen* 
sion,  Suffix. 
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Enlargement, 

of   simple   sentence,  1037-T054;   of 
subj.,  1038-1047;  of  pred.,  1048-1054. 
Entreaty, 

expressed  by  imper.,  1571 ;  verbs  of, 
subjv.  coordinated  withy  1708. 
Enumerative  asyndeton,  2126. 
Envy, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181. 
Epicenes,  411. 
Epistolary. 

impf.,  1 601 ;  plupM  1616. 
Epitrite,  2522. 
Equal  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Essential, 

complement,  see  Complement. 
Ethical, 

see  Emotional. 
Euripidean  verse,  2644-2646. 
Exchange, 

abl.  of,  1 388-1 392. 
Exclamation, 

nom.  of,  1 1 17;  ace.  of,  1149,  1150, 
2112  ;  gen.  of,  1295;  verbal  expressions 
denoting  ability,  duty,  propriety,  neces- 
sity in,  1 495-1497;  indie,  in,  1499; 
confounded  with  questions  and  decla- 
rations, TS02;  introduced  by  prons.  and 
unde,  ud!,  qu5,  cGr,  qui,  quin, 
quam.  quandd,  quotiens,  1526, 
1527;  mtroduced  by  ut,  1528;  two  or 
more  exclamations  with  one  verb,  1530; 
as  member  of  coordinate  sentence,  1697; 
subordinate,  or  indirect,  1773,  see 
Questions ;  minim  quantum, 
&c.,  1790;  in  apod,  of  conditional 
sentence,  201S;  infin.  of,  2216. 
Exclamatory, 

sentence,    defined,    1025 ;    questions, 
1566-1569. 
Exemplification, 

periods  of,  2054,  2090. 
Exhortation, 

intimated  by  question,  1531;  ex- 
pressed by  subjv.,  1547-1 551;  intro- 
duced by  uti,  ut,  ne,  nSmd,  nihil, 
&c.,  1547;  expressed  by  imper.,  1571; 
expressed  by  tut.,  1624;  verbs  of,  siibjv. 
coordinated  with,  1708. 
Expectation, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  sl  f5rte, 
1777;  see  Hope. 
Explanatory, 

cum,  1859,  1874-1880. 


Explosives,  51. 

Extent, 

of  space,  denoted  by  ace.,  1151-1156, 
1475;  ace.  of,  combined  with  a  seooad 
ace,  1 1 74;  with  verbs  of  sturpassiDg, 
1398. 

Faithful, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 
Favour, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  11S2. 
Fearing, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774, 
1^59;  with  ut,  nC  clauses,  1957,  19^0; 
with  ace  and  infin.,  1959;  witti  comply 
mentary  infin.,  1959,  2169. 
Feeling, 

verbs  of,  with  ace.,  1x39;  with  gen., 
1283-1286;  with  loc.  and  abl.,  1339, 
1344 ;  animi  with  verbs  and  adjs.  of, 
13^9;  see  Emotion,  Mental  dis- 
tress,  &c. 
Feet, 

metrical,   defined,   2519;     kinds   of, 
2521,    2522;    cyclic,    2523;    irrational, 
2524;  groups  of,  2531,  2532. 
Feminine, 

gender,  general  rules  of,  407;  for 
cons,  and  -1-  stems,  577-581 ;  caesura, 

Figures  of  prosody,  2473-2510. 
Final, 

disappearance,  of  vowd,  96 ;  of  cons., 

>39-'43- 

Syllable,  vowel  of,  shortened,  57,  59- 
61;  retained  long,  63-68:  with  accent, 
171;  quantity  of,  2437-2457;  of  verse, 
syllaba  anceps,  2533,  2534. 

e  from  o  or  i,  71 ;  short  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  word  beginning  with  two  con- 
sonants or  double  cons.,  2458. 

Sentences,   defined,    17 16;    comple- 
mentary, 1948-1960 ;  pure,  1948,  1961- 
1964 ;   tense   of,   after   perf.    definite, 
1754- 
Fitness, 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-3^0; 
adjs.  denoting,  cases  with,  1200;  aajs. 
denoting,  with  gerund  and  gerundive, 
2252. 
Flowers, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Forgettinsr, 

verbs  of,  with^en.,  1287-1291 ;  with 
ace.,  1288;  with  mfin.,  2169. 
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Form  at  ion, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  gnmmar, 
treated,  i,  180-396;  defined,  180;  roots 
and  stems,  183-1913 ;  of  nouns,  with- 
out formative  suffix,  195,  198,  199; 
with  formative  suffix,  193-198,  200- 
aor 

Substantives,  204-2^9,  296,  308,  309, 
.V3»  3'4»  333i  334;  pnmitive,  204-245  ; 
denominative,  246-279,  226,  227,  232; 
suffixes  denoting  agent,  204-211 ;  action, 
312-237,  249;  instrument  or  means, 
238-245,  213,  224;  concrete  effect,  213, 
217,  224,  241;  result,  21^,  222,  231, 
234-236,  239,  249,  296 ;  collectives,  228, 
249;  quality,  246-264;  person  con- 
cerned, 265,  309 ;  place,  266,  228,  241, 
042,  245,  249,  308,  W,  3M»  334 ; 
diminutive  suffixes,  267-278;  suffixes 
forming  pitronymics,  279. 

Adjectives,  280-360 ;  primitive,  280- 
397,  305:  denominative,  298-360,  287; 
suffixes  denoting  act.  quality,  281-290, 
293»  2Q4»  «96;  pass,  quality,  291-297, 
282, 2S3  ;  material  or  resemblance,  299- 
301;  appurtenance,  302-330;  supply, 
Zy^-ZZ^^  diminutives,  339,  346;  com- 
par.  and  superl.  suffixes,  342-360; 
suffixes  denoting  place,  317,  321, 
347- 

Adverbs,  diminutives,  341  ;  compar. 
and  super],  endings,  361-364. 

Verb  stem,  824-919;  variable  vowel, 
824-827 ;  theme,  738-740 ;  of  denomi- 
native verbs,  365-375,  839,  840;  fre- 
ouentativea  or  intensives,  371-374  ; 
desideratives,  375 ;  meditatives,  375, 970 ; 
inceptives  or  inchoatives,  834,  see  In- 
centives ;  pres.  indie,  828-840;  pres. 
subjv.,841-843 ;  imper.,  844-846 ;  impf. 
indic,  S47,  848;  impf.  subiv.,  549,  850 ; 
fut.,  851-853;  pert,  indic,  854-875; 
perf.stem  without  suffix,  858-S60;  pert, 
stem  in  -s-,  867,  868;  perf.  stem  in 
-V-  or  -U-,  869-875;  pert,  subjv.,  876- 
878 ;  perf.  imper.,  879,  813 ;  plup.  in- 
dic, 880;  plup.  subjv.,  881 ;  fut.  perf., 
882-884 ;  short  or  old  forms,  in  perf. 
system,  88^-893;  infin.,  894-898;  ge- 
rundive and  gerund,  899 ;  supine,  900 ; 
pres.  partic,  901-903  ;  fut.  partic,  904, 
905  ;  perf.  partic,  Q06-919. 

See  Composition. 
Formative  suffix, 

defined,  195,  see  Suffix. 
Fractions, 

how  expressed,  2424-2428. 


Free, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  M02-1306 ; 
adjs.  meaning,  with  abl.,  1300. 

Frequentative, 

verbs,  definition  and  formation  of, 
371-374 ;  conative  use  of,  2303, 

Friendly, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200. 

Friendship, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 

Fulness, 

verbs  of,  vrith  gen.,  1293 ;  with  abl., 
1386;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263,  "64, 
1387;  with  abl.,  1387. 

Future  action, 

expressed  by  pres.,  1593,  2026,  2030; 
expressed  by  perf.,  1541,  1549,  1551, 
1558,  1612,  2027. 

Future  Perfect  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.  and  imper.,  716; 
formation  of,  882-884;  short  or  old 
forms,  885-893;  fuerit  ^ctGrus, 
803;  infin.,  887;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1 216,  1478  ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence, 
1626-1632,  1607,  1609;  in  prot.  and 
apod.,  of  coincident  action,  1627;  de- 
noting fut.  resulting  state,  1628;  ex- 
pressing rapidity  of  action,  1629;  de- 
noting action  postponed,  1630;  denoting 
action  which  will  have  occurred  while 
sometliing  takes  place,  1631 ;  not  differ- 
ing from  Tut.,  1632 ;  of  inceptives,  1607; 
pass.,  with  fuerO,  &c.,  1609;  perf. 
used  as,  1612  ;  sequence  of,  171 7,  1740- 
1746,  1 75 1,  1753;  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, rel.  time,  1733,  1736;  independ- 
ent, 1738;  with  cum,  1860-1862;  with 
antequam.  priusquam,  191 5  ;  with 
ubi,  simul  atque,  &c,  1934;  with 
dum,  2006 ;  with  dOnec,  ddnicum, 
2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023,  2059- 
2064;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  2031, 
2055,  2062,  2080 ;  represented  by  fore 
and  perf.  partic,  2234 ;  of  direct  discourse 
represented  by  plup.  or  perf.  subjv.  in 
ind.  disc,  2324. 

Futures, 

virtual,  171 8. 

Future  tense, 

lacking  in  subjv.,  7x6;  imper.,  716, 
1^75;  formation  of,  8U-853;  -It,  68; 
•I  1 


'573 1   lurniauun    oi,   osi-053;   -ii,  Do; 

-or,  -&r,  68;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1 216, 1478 ;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence, 
1619-^1625;  of  fut.  action,  1619;  ex- 
pressing prediction,  will,  threat,  &c, 
16x9;  of  diffident  assertion,  1620;  io 
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Future  tense  —  contintud, 

Ercdictions,  1621 ;  in  asseverations,  1622 ; 
1  questions  of  appeal,  1623 ;  expressing 
exhortation,  request,  command,  &c., 
1624;  sequence  of,  1717,  1 740-1 746, 
1 75 1 1  1753  »  '^  subordinate  sentence, 
1625;  fut  perf.  with  force  of,  1632; 
rel.  time,  1 733-1 735;  independent, 
1738;  with  cum,  1860-1862;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1913, 1916 ; 
with  ubf,  simul  atque,  &c.,  1934; 
with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad,  <)uam- 
di0,  1996,  2000,  2002,  2009;  m  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023,  2052-2058;  in 
conditional  apod,,  2023,  2030,  2037, 
204^,  2054,  2cK3i,  2079,  20S6;  periphras- 
tic, m  conditional  prot.,  2092,  2108;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2074,  2081,  2087, 
2093,  3^7/  2100;  of  direct  discourse 
represented  by  impf.  or  pres.  subjv. 
in  ind.  disc.,  2324  ;  infin.,  see  Infini- 
tive; partic,  see  Participles. 

Qalliambic,  2714-2716. 

Qender, 

kinds  of,  402;  defined,  403;  nouns, 
defined,  402,  398;  mobile  nouns,  409; 
nouns  of  common,  410;  epicenes,  411 ; 
variable,  413,  586,  5^7;  general  rules 
of,  ^02-413;  of  dimmutives,  270;  of 
inammate  things,  403 ;  of  Greek  words, 
570 ;  of  -a-  stems,  432,  437 ;  of  -o- 
stems,  4^6,  447;  general  rules  of,  for 
cons,  and  -i-  stems,  570-^84 ;  of  cons, 
stems,  467,  471-494;  of  -1-  stems,  513, 
5i7-539»  545;  o'  -tt-  stems,  585,  586, 
588 ;  of  -e-  stemsj  596,  597 ;  agreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  m,  1082-1098;  agree- 
ment of  rel.  pron.  in,  1082-X098,  1801- 
1811,  see  Relative ;  agreement  of  de- 
monstrative and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1082-1098,  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative ;  agreement  of  subst 
in,  1077-108 1 ;  see  Neuter. 

Qeneral, 

truth,  expressed  by  pres.,  1588;  ex- 
pressed by  impf.,  1599;  fut.  in.  1620; 
m  subordinate  sentence,  tense  ot,  1748, 
X760;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1912-1914;  introduced  parenthetically 
by  ut,  1940;  introduced  by  sic,  ita, 
2159;  conditions,  2034^  3035,  ^^44*  ^^'S^* 
2054, 2069-2071 ;  suDJ.,  in  ist  pers.  plur. 
and  2d  pers.  sing.,  omitted,  1030. 

Genitive  case, 

defined,  419 ;  plur.,  how  formed,  427; 
stem  of  noun  seen  in,  421  ;  stem  of  noun 


Genitive  case  —  continutd. 
indicated  by,  421;  lacking,  see  Defeo* 
tive  y  stem  vowel  of  -o-  stems  length- 
ened  m,  56,  462. 

-a-  stems,  in  -ius,  -ins,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657,  694;.in  -«,  160,  437; 
in  -as.  437  J  m  -flm,  439;  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;  Greek  nouns,  443- 

445- 

-o-  stems,  m  -Ius,  -lUS,  162,  618- 
620,  656,  657,  694 ;  in  -ai,  -€i,  -«, 
458;  of  words  in  -ius,  -mm,  form 
and  accent  of,  172,456,457;  in  -fim, 
-5m,  f62,  463,  465,  640,  641,  643; 
mscnptional  forms,  465 ;  Greek  noons, 
466. 

Consonant  stems,  in  -uum,  492, 506; 
in  -om,  494,  507;  in  -ium,  477,  478, 
489.  49a»  494.  5061  507;  inscriptional 
forms,  507;  Greek  nouns,  508-512. 

-i-  stems,  in  -um,  527-^37, 563, 629, 
631,  633,  636;  mscriptionai  forms,  564; 
Greek  nouns,  ^65. 

-u-  stems,  m  -uis,  590;  in  -ti,  590; 
in  -om,  591;  in  -Qm,  591;  insaip- 
tional  forms,  C93. 

-€-  stems,  in  -S,  602,  606;  in  -^s, 
602,  606;  in  -i,  602,  606;  of  rSs, 
fides,  160,  602. 

Present  participles,  in  -um,  563. 

Pronouns,  peculiar  and  inscnptional, 
forms,  of  ego,  to,  sui,  646.  649;  of 
mens,  tuus,  suus,  653;  of  hie,  663, 
665;  of  ille,  iste,  667,  668;  of  lUic, 
istic,  670;  of  is,  672-674;  of  idem, 
677 ;  of  qui,  quis,  688,  690 ;  of  neu- 
ter. 694. 

uses  of,  1226-1295 ;  general,  1226. 

With  substantives,  1227-1262;  com- 
bined with  one  or  more  genitives  limit- 
ing same  subst.,  1228;  with  limited 
suost  omitted,  1229;  of  the  snbj., 
cause,  origin,  owner,  1232-1258,  1207; 
of  personal  and  reflexive  prons.,  1234; 
of  word  in  apposition  with  possess, 
pron.,  1235;  as  pred.  with  verbs  mean- 
ing AM,  belongs  become y  &c.,  1236, 
1237:  with  communis,  proprius. 
aliSnus,  sacer,  t5tus,  1238;  of 
quality,  attributively  and  predicadvely, 
1239,  1240;  partitive,  1241-1254;  with 
advs.,  1242, 1248, 1253, 1254 ;  partitive, 
with  adjs.j  1245;  partitive,  in  pred.. 
1 251;  partitive,  nostrum,  vestrfim, 
2335  ^  ^^  definition,  1 25  5-1 259 ;  with 
causa,  eratia,  nSmine,  ergo,  1257; 
with  quidquid  est,  &c.,  1259;  the 
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Genitive  C9A^  —  amtinued, 
objective,   1 260-1 262 ;   objectivCf  no8- 
trl,  vestri,  2335. 

With  adjectives^  1263-1270,  1203, 
1204;  with  c5n8Citt8  and  dat,  1265; 
with  partic,  1266;  with  similis,  1204; 
with  dignus,  indignus,  1269. 

With  verbs,  1271-1294 ;  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  &c.,  1271-1275,  1279;  ^****  f*' 
fert  and  interest,  1276-1279 ;  with  ju- 
dicial verbs,  1280-1282;  with  miseret, 
paenitet,  piect,  pudet,  taedet, 
1283, 1284;  withmisereor,  misereO, 
miserSscO,  128^  ;  with  personal  verbs 
of  desiring,  loathing,  admiring,  dread- 
ing, 1286;  with  verl»  of  memory,  1287- 
1291;  with  verbs  of  participation  and 
mastery,  1292;  with  verbs  of  fulness 
and  want,  1293;  with  verb«  of  separat- 
ing and  abstaming,  1294. 

Of  exclamation,  1295 ;  with  mih! 
est  n5men,  n5men  dO,  &c.,  1213, 
1214;  with  opus,  1383;  with  post 
and  intrS  in  expressions  of  time, 
1396;  with  preps.,  1406,  14131  I4>9i 
1420,  1232 ;  possess^  with  innn.,  1237, 
2208,  221 1, 1232 ;  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2250-2264,  2164. 

Qenus, 

par^  dupUx^  sescuplex^  2527. 

Gerund. 

no  plur.  of,  416;  a  verbal  noun,  732, 
^'^y!\  formation  of,  899;  dat.  of  doer  of 
action  with,  1215,  147^  2243;  ^^'  ^^^^ 
ab  with,  2243 1  ^^  reflexive  sense, 
1482;  treated,  2237-2268;  character  of, 
2237-2239;     with    and    without    obj., 

2241,  2242;    of  verbs  of  trans,  use, 

2242,  2255,  2259,  2265;  use  of  ace. 
of,  with  ad,  2252,  2164;  with  other 
preps.,  2253;  use  of  dat.  of,  2255. 
2257;  in  gen.,  2259;  denoting  pur- 
pose, 2263;  with  causi  expressing 
purpose,  2 1 6a;  use  of  abl.  ot,  2265- 
2268;  denoting  means,  cause,  &c., 
2266;  with  preps.,  2267;  in  abl.  of 
separation,  2268. 

Gerundive, 

a  verbal  noun,  732,  2237;  formation 
of,  899,  288;  originally  neither  act.  nor 
pass.,  288,  2238 ;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1215,  1478,  2243;  abl.  with  ab  with, 
2243;  treated,  2237-2268;^  character  of, 
2237-2239;  the  construction,  2240;  use 
of  nom.  of,  2243-2249,  22^1;  with 
sum,  2243;   inflection  of,  with  sum, 


Gerundive  ~  continued, 
804;  with  sum  in  conditional  periods, 
2101;  fruendus,  fungendus,  &c., 
2244;  habeS  with,  2245 ;  impersonally, 
22^6,  2180,  2244;  impersonally  with 
obj.,  2247;  adiectively,  288,  2248;  de- 
noting possibility,  2249;  with  pass., 
2251;  use  of  ace.  of,  2250-2253,  2243; 
with  verbs,  2250;  with  ad,  2252.  2164; 
with  other  preps.,  2253;  use  of  oat  of, 
2254,  22^6,  1208;  use  of  gen.  of,  2258- 
2264;  with  subst.  or  adj.,  2258,  2259; 
with  nostri,  &c.,  2260,  2261;  predi- 
caitely  with  sum,  2262;  with  causl 
expressing  purpose,  2164;  alone,  denot- 
ing purpose,  2263 ;  with  judicial  verbs, 
2264;  use  of  abl.  of,  2265-2268;  denot- 
ing means,  cause,  &c.,  2266;  with  preps., 
2267;  in  abl.  of  separation,  2268;  with 
compar.  expression,  2268. 

Giving, 

verbs  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1712;  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

Glyconic,  2660-2662. 

Gnomic. 

see  Often. 

Grave  accent,  174-177. 

Greek, 

characters  of  the  alphabet,  i7,  19; 
words,  eu  in,  83;  changed  in  Latin,  00; 
quantity  in,  158, 163,  164;  patronymics, 
279;  nouns,  gender  of,  406,  408,  570; 
nouns  of  -&-  decl.,  forms  of,  443-445  ; 
of  -o*  decl.,  466 ;  of  cons,  ded.,  ^08- 
J12 ;  of  -i-  ded.,  565  ;  idiom,  mii- 
tated  in  Latin  with  dat  of  volSns,  &c., 
1218;  ace,  see  Part  concerned. 

Grief, 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  auia,  185 1: 
with  cum,  i8si,  1875;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 

Guilty, 

adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263,  1264. 

Gutturals, 

53t  54  '•  guttural  mute  steins,  decl.  of, 
471-473- 

Habit. 

suffixes  denoting,  284. 
Happening, 

verbs  oC  case  with,  1181-1185;  qui 
with,  1826, 1850;  quod  with,  introduc- 
ing coinddent  action,  1850 ;  cum  with, 
1874,  1850 ;  with  result  clause,  1965 ; 
with  result  dause,  how  translated,  i966« 
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Hardening,  2503. 
Harming, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1205-12x0. 
Having, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 
Hearing, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592 ; 
with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Helping, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1x81-1185. 
Hemiolic  class, 

of  rhythms,  2527. 
Hendecasyllabic  Alcaic,  2667, 2668. 
Hendecasyllable,  2664,  2665. 
Hephthemimeral  caesura,  2544. 
Hephthemimeris,  2531. 
Hesitate, 

verbs    meaning,    with    quin,    1987; 
with  infin.,  2169. 


Hexameter, 
defined,  2536; 
bacchiac,  2705. 
Hexapody,  2531. 
Hiatus, 


dactylic,   2556-2569; 


within  a  word,  97-102;  between  words, 
2473-2480;  at  end  of  verse,  2533. 
Hidd,en  quantity,  2459-2463. 


Hidmg, 

verte  of,  with  two  acaisatives,  1169- 
1171 ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional  phrase, 
1170. 
Hindering, 

verbs  of,  with  n€,  i960,  1^77;  with 
quSminus,  i960,  1977 ;  with  quin, 
1986;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2203;  with 
ace.  of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 
Hipponactean  verse, 

2597-2600,    2639-2641;    strophe,    in 
Horace,  2721. 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274 ;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 
Historical, 

perf.,  1602-1604,  see  Perfect ;  infin» 
see   Intimation;   pres.,  see   Vivid 
narration. 
Hope, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  si  fOrte, 
1777;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186;  with 
pres.  infin.,  2186. 
Horace. 

lyric  metres  of,  271S-2737,  2739. 
Hortatory, 
see  Desire. 


Hostflity, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 
Hypothesis, 

expressed   by  abl.  abs.,  1367;   ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295 ;  vanatioa  of 
prot.,  2x09-2111. 
Hypermetrical  verse,  2568. 

lambelegus,  2678,  2679. 
Iambic, 

words,  last  syllable  of,  shortened  in 
verse,  61;  shortening,  law  of,  2470- 
2472;  rhythms,  2581-2627;  trimeter 
(scnarius),  2583-2596 ;  choUambus, 
2597-2600;  tnmcter  catalectic,  2601- 
2603 ;  tetrameter  acataleetic,  2604-2609; 
septenarius,  2610-2616 ;  dimeter  acata- 
leetic, 2617-2620 ;  dimeter  catalectic, 
2621-2623;  acataleetic  dipody  and  cata- 
lectic tripody,  2624;  versus  Reizianos, 
2625,  2626;  trimeter,  in  Horace,  2719; 
strophe,  in  Horace,  2720. 
Iambus,  2521. 
Ictus, 

251 1  ;    in    combination    with    word 
accent,  2548. 
Identity, 

pron.  of.  decl.  of,  676-678;   use  of, 
2371-2373 ;  see  idem. 
lUative, 

words,  use  of,  2133,  2154-2158. 
Illustrations, 

ut  in,  1941 ;   introduced  by  nam, 
2155. 
Imparisyllables, 

defined,  469;   decl.  of,  cons,  stems, 
471-512;    -i-  stems,  529-569;   gender 
of,  571-584. 
Imperative, 

with  short  final  vowel,  61 ;  tense  of, 
716,  1575 ;  of  dic5,  dGc5,  faciS,  96, 
846 ;  of  compounds  of  dQc5,  846 ;  ac- 
cent of  compounds  of  die,  dQc,  173; 
endings  of,  297, 731 ;  in  -d,  748 ;  forma- 
tion of,  844-846 ;  perf.,  879,  811 ;  sing., 
of  more  than  one,  1075  »  ^^^^  quin, 
1527;  in  commands,  1571-1^80;  ac- 
companied by  amSbS,  age,  sanC,  &c., 
1J72,  1573,  1992;  in  protasis  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  157^,  2032.  2038, 
2056,  2063;  use  of  third  person  smd 
longer  forms,  15 75-1 5  78  ;  the  fut., 
1575;  fac,  fac  ut,  cflra  ut,  vidS, 
&c.,  1579;  periphrastic  perf.  pass., 
1580;  in  prohibitions,  1581-1586;  n5n 
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Imperative  —  continued^ 

used  with,  1582;  n51i,  1587;  fure, 
parce,  mitte,  &c.,  with  inhn.,  1554; 
cav£,  cav£  nC,  fac  nS,  &c.,  1585 ; 
in  laws,  treaties,  &€.,  15751  1586;  asyn- 
deton in,  164X  ;  in  coordination,  1574, 
1697,  1710-17x2,  1787;  primary,  1717; 
sentence,  defined,  1025;  in  ind.  disc., 
2312. 

Inii>erfe(;t  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  847, 848 ;  -it, 
68;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  1216,  1478; 
uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  1594-1601, 
1495-1497;  of  action  not  performed  in 
the  past,  149^  ;  of  acdon  not  performed 
at  present  time,  1497;  of  ])ast  action 
going  on,  1594;  of  past  action  lasting 
while  something  occurs,  1595;  of  re- 
peated or  customary  action,  1596;  of 
past  action  still  contmued  in  past,  1597  ; 
of  action  suddenly  recognized,  1598 ;  in 
descriptions  and  generaltruths,  x  599 ;  in 
letters  and  messages,  1601 ;  in  conative 
use,  2302 ;  sequence  of,  171 7, 1 740-1 745, 
1747,  1760,  2322,2328;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time.  1733-^1735;  indepen- 
dent, 1738 ;  with  cum,  x86o,  1861, 1864, 
1865 ;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
X918 ;  with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c., 
1930,  1932,  1933;  with  dum,  d5nec, 
quoad,  quamdiCl.  1997,  2001,  2002, 
2009;  in  conditional  prot.,  2021,  2042- 
2047,  2068 ;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023, 
2028,  2044,  2050^  2101,  2102, 2104,  2106. 
Subjunctive,  formation  of,  849,^  850; 
-gt,  68;  in  wishes,  1544,  1545;  in  ex- 
pressions of  obligation  or  necessity, 
1552;  of  action  conceivable,  1559,  1560, 
1565;  of  past  action,  1545,  1559,  1563, 
1565,  1567,  156^;  of  repeated  action, 
1730 ;  in  subordinate  sentence,  following 
secondary,  1747,  1762,  1766, 1771,  2322; 
referring  to  fut.  time,  1743,  '749'  ^3^4; 
following  primary,  1751,  1753,  2329; 
following  pres.  of  vivid  narration  and 
pres.of  quotation,  1752;  following  perf. 
definite,  1754;  following  perf.  infin.  or 
perf.  partic,  1767;  secondary,  1762; 
with  indef.  rel.  pron.  or  adv.,  18x4; 
with  cum,  1872,  X873;  with  quo- 
tiCns,  quotiSnscuxhque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
191 7,  X919,  X920;  with  posteS  quam, 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  dum, 
dSnec,  quoad,  quamditS,  19^71 
2002.  2003,  2005,  2007-2009;  with 
moao,  2003;  in  conditional  prot.  of 


Imperfect  tense  —  continued, 
indeterminate     protases,    2024,    2071, 
20S9;  in  conditional  prot.  of  action  non- 
occurrent,   2091,   2092,  2094-2097 ;   in 
conditional  apod,  of  indeterminate  pro- 


2092,  2094,  2098;  with  quasi,  tam- 
quam  si,  &c.,  2x20;  in  conditional 
apod,  of  direct  discourse,  how  repre- 
sented in  ind.  disc,  2331-2334. 

Impersonal, 

verbs,  forms  of,  81S-817;  defined, 
1034;  classified,  815, 810,  X034;  in  pass., 
with  dat..  xx8i;  used  personally,  xx8i, 
1284;  ot  mental  distress,  with  gen., 
1283;  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as,  1479; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  724,  763, 
'479  i  with  infin.  as  subj.,  2208-2210: 
use  of  abl.  of  perf.  partic,  1372;  iri 
with  supine,  2273;  construction,  with 
verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing,  thinking, 
sayine,  2x77-2182;  fruendum,  fun- 
ffendum,  &c,  2244;  ^  other  gerun- 
dives, 2180,  2246,  2247. 

Imprecation, 

expressed  by  imper.,  X57X  ;  in  verse, 
2549. 

Incentives, 

defective,  808;  formation  of,  8^4; 
the,  927,  9w,  965,  968,  976,  980,  984; 
meaning  of  perf.  of,  1607;  quantity  of 
vowel  preceding  -scd,  2462. 

Inchoatives, 

see  Inceptives. 

Incomplete  action, 

expressed  by  gerundive  construction, 
2240:  expressed  by  perf.  partic,  2280; 
see  Continued. 

Indeclinable, 

adjs.,  43x,^  637,  642;  centum,  637; 
see  Defective. 

Indefinite, 

advs.,  7x1;  prons.,  decl.  and  list  of, 
658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  686;  abl.,  qui,  quicum,  689; 
table  of  correlative  prons.,  695 ;  ques- 
tions introduced  by  ecquis,  &c.,  1509; 
nesciS  quis,  nesciS  unde,  sciO  ut, 
&c,  X788,  X789;  rel.  prons.  and  advs., 
followed  by  mdic,  1814;  use  of,  2388- 
240^,  see  quis,  &c. 

Use  of  2nd  pers.  sing.,  in  commands 
and  prohibitions,  X550,  X55X;  of  action 
conceivable,  X556,  1558,  1559;   of  re- 
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Indefinite  —  continugd, 
peated  action,  1730;  in  cum  sentences, 
1859,  x86o ;  with  antequam,  prius- 
quam,  191 2;  with  postquam,  ub!, 
ut,  &c.,  192!;  with  sive  .  .  .  sive, 
20x9;  in  conditional  sentences,  2070. 

Antecedent,  omitted,  1799;  multi, 
quidam,  &c.,  used  with  sunt  qui,  &c., 
1822;  abl.  qui  used  with  quippe,  ut, 
1828 ;  adv.,  quamquam,  1899;  adv., 
quamvis,  1903;  adv.,  quamlibet, 
1907;  use  of  ut  quisque,  1939;  useot 
qu5  quisque,  1973;  adv.,  quandO, 
2010;  time,  with  quandS,  2011 ;  time, 
denoted  by  impf.  subjv.  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  2091;  subj.,  of  infin.,  not 
expressed,  2212;  expressed,  2212;  un- 
expressed, with  pred.  noun  in  ace., 
2213;  in  ist  pers.  plur.  and  2nd  pers. 
sing.,  omitted,  1030. 
Independent, 

time,  of  subordinate  sentence,  1738, 

Indeterminate, 

meaning,  veriss  of,  1035;  ^^  pred. 
nom.,  formins  pred.,  X035 ;  rel.  agreeing 
with  pred.  subst.,  1806;  period,  defined, 
2024;  protases,  defined,  2023 ;  treated, 
2025-2090,  see  Conditional ;  in  pres. 
or  perf.  subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  after  secon- 
dary, 2328;  apodoses  to,  in  ind.  disc, 

2330- 
Indicative  mood, 

tenses  of,  716 ;  how  translated,  717. 

Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  828- 
840;  impf.,  847,  848;  pcrf.i  854-875; 
stem  without  suffix,  858-866 ;  stem  m 
-S-,  867,  868;  stem  in  -v-  or  -u-, 
869-S75;  fut.,  851-853;  plup.,  880; 
fut.  perf.,  882-884 ;  short  or  old  forms, 
885-893. 

Uses  of,  in  declarations,  1493 ;  the 
neg.  of,  1494 ;  in  verbal  expressions  de- 
noting ability,  duty,  proprietj^t  neces- 
sity, &c.,  1 495-1 497 ;  in  questions  and 
exclamations,  1499^x533,  see  Ques- 
tions ;  use  of  tenses  in  simple  sentence, 
1587-1633,  see  Present,  &c.;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1732-1739;  tenses 
of,  sequence  after,  1717,  1746-1761; 
general  rule  for  indie,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1721;  in  ind.  disc,  1729, 
2318;  with  si,  si  fOrte,  1777;  with 
nescid  quis,  &c.,  1788,  1789;  with 
minim  quantum,  &c.,  1790;  in  rel. 
sentence  equivalent  to  conditional  prot., 
t8i2 ;  in  rel.  sentence  of  simple  declara- 


Indicative  mood  —  continued. 
tion.'or  description,  18x3;  in  rel.  sen- 
tence introduced  by  indef .  pron.  or  adv., 
1814;  with  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1823;  with 
qui  tamen,  1825;  in  rel.  sentence  re- 
sembling causal  sentence,  1826;  with 
quippe  qui,  ut  qui,  ut  pote  qui, 
X827 ;  with  quippe  qui  (adv.),  ut  qui, 
1828;  quod  attinet  ad,  &c.,  18^0; 
with  quod,  quia,  183&-1858;  with 
cum,  1859-1871,  1873-1876,  iSSi; 
with  quoniamj  1882-18184;  witii  quo- 
tlCns,  quotiSnscumque,  i88j, 
18S6;  witli  quam,  1888-1S95;  with 
quantum,  ut,  1892;  with  quam- 
quam,  1S99,  looo;  with  quamvis, 
1^05,  1906;  with  tamquam,  1908; 
with  quemadmodum,  1908 ;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  1911-1921; 
with  pridie  quam,  postridlS  quam, 
1922 ;  with  postquam,  nb!,  ut,  cum 


primum,  1923-10^4;   with  uti,  ut, 
■   ub7,i9 

..   .  «973.     .. 
1973;    with   dum,   dOnec,   quoad. 


1935-1946;  with  ub7,i97i ;  with  qu9. 


>3i- 


qui,  1972,  1973,  1976 ;  with  quantd. 


quamdiO,  1991-2009;  with  quandS, 
2010-2014;  in  conditional  periods  of  in- 
determinate protases,  2023,  2025-2071, 
207^,  2078-2081,  2086,  2087,  2090;  in 
conoitional  periods  of  action  non-occur- 
rent,  2092,2097,  2100-2108,  2112-2114; 
with  etsi,  tametsi,  tamenetsi, 
etiamsi,  si,  2116. 

Indirect  compound, 

defined,  ^77,  see  Composition. 

Indirect  discourse, 

defined,  1723,  2309;  verbs  introduc- 
ing, 172A,  2309;  with  main  verb  not 
expressed,  1725,  23x0,  2319;  verb  of 
saying,  introduced  by  qui,  quod, 
cum,  put  tllogically  in  subjv.,  1727, 
2320;  subiv.  of  attraction,  1728; 
sequence  ot  tenses  in,  1770-1772;  in 
quod  sentences,  1838,  2319;  in  quia 
sentences,  2319;  in  quoniam  sen- 
tences, 1882-1884;  in  quamquam 
sentences,  1901 ;  in  tamquam  sen- 
tences, 1909;  in  antequam,  prius- 
quam sentences,  1916,  19x9.  1921 ; 
in  sentences  with  postquam,  ub!, 
Ut,  &c.,  X92A;  with  nOn  dubitS, 
X987;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad. 
(juamdiG,  1994, 1995, 2005, 2007, 200S; 
in  sentences  with  quandS,  2010;  fut. 
perf.  of  main  sentence  how  represented 
m,  2234;  mood  of  main  sentence  in, 
2312-2314;    declarative   sentences   in, 
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Indirect  discourse  —  continued, 
2312;  imper.  sentences  in,  23x2;  in- 
terrogative sentences  in,  2312 ;  rhetorical 
questions  in,  2313;  original  subj v.  ques- 
tions in,  2114 ;  mood  of  subordinate 
sentences  in,  1722-1729,  2315-2320; 
indie,  in,  1729,  1995,  ^Z^'^'i  ^^^  s^* 
tence  equivalent  to  main  sentence  in 
ace.  with  infin.,  23x6;  sentences  intro- 


duced by  conjunctive  particles  in  ace. 

'nnn.,  2317;  tense  of  infin.  in, 

2321;  tense  dt  subjv.  in,  2322-2324; 


fut.  and  fut  perf.  of  subordinate  sen- 
tence how  represented  in,  2324;  use  of 
prons.  in,  2325,  2341,  2342;  conditional 
protases  in,  2326-2329;  conditional 
apodoses  in,  2330-2334;  see  Infini- 
tive. 

Indirect  object, 

see  Complement. 

Indirect  question, 
see  Questions. 

Inducing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1172; 
with  purpose  clause,  1951. 

Infinitive, 

in  -e,  -8,  $9, 6<;  gender  of,  412;  the 
infinitives,  verbal  nouns,  732,  2160- 
2163;  fut.  act.  and  pass,  and  perf.  pass., 
732,  898,  2273 ;  short  or  old  forms  of, 
885-893;  the  tut.  perf.,  887:  formation 
of,  894-898 ;  pass,  in  -ier,  897. 

Use  of,  treated,  2160-2236;  origin 
and  character  of,  2160-2163;  old  and 
poetical  use  of,  2164-2166;  oif  purpose, 
2164,  2165 ;  with  adis.,  2166;  ordinary 
use  of,  2167-221 5;  tne  complementary, 
2168-2171,  2223, 195^;  ace.  with,  2172- 
2203;  ^^^'  ^^y  origin  of  construction 
of^  1 134,  2172,  2x73  >  ^^^  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving, knowing,  thinking,  saymg, 
2175-2184,  2219,  2226;  with  verbs  of 
accusing,  218^;  with  verbs  of  hoping, 
promising,  threatening,  2186;  with 
verbs  of  emotion,  2187,  2188, 2184;  with 
verbs  of  desire,  2 189-2 192,  2228;  with 
verbs  of  resolving,  2191 ;  with  verbs  of 
demanding,  2194 ;  with  suideO,  per- 
suideO,  precor,  2195  >  ^^^  '^^m  of 
accomplishmg,  2196;  with  verbs  of 
teaching  and  training,  2107;  with  verbs 
of  bidding,  forbidding,  allowing,  2198- 
2202 ;  wiUi  verbs  of  hindering,  220^, 
i960 ;  as  subst.  ace.,  220^-2206;  as  subj., 
2207-221 5 ;  of  exclamataon,  22x6 :  use  of 
pres.,  22x8-2222,  2236;   use  of  perf.. 


Infinitive — continued, 
2218,  2220,  2223-2231 ;  use  of  fut.. 
2218,  2232-2236;  fut.  pass.,  use  of, 
2273 ;  with  verbs  signifying  represent^ 
2299;  in  declarative  sentences  in  ind. 
disc,  2312;  in  rhetorical  questions  in 
ind.  disc,  2313 ;  in  rel.  sentences  equiva- 
lent to  mam  sentences  in  ind.  disc, 
2316;  in  con junctive  particle  sentences 
in  ind.  disc,  2317;  force  of  tenses  in 
ind.  disc,  2321 ;  use  of  tenses  in  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc,  2330- 
2334;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in  con- 
struction of  ace  with  infin.,  2338-2340 ; 
partic.  in  agreement  with,  X373;  act. 
and  pass.,  with  forms  of  coepi  and 
dSsinO,  1483;  with  forms  of^  pos- 
sum, queS,   nequeO,    1484;    with 


ut,  postquam,  1539,  1868,  1869, 
1024;  after  d5nec,  2009;  sequence 
after,  1717,  1^66-1769;  with  dignus, 
indTgnus,  idSneus,  aptus,  1819; 
with  quam,  1S98  ;  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  1959;  with  sequitur,  effici- 
tur,  X965 ;  with  nOn  dubit5, 1987. 

Inflection, 

defined,  397*  of  the  noun,  398-712, 
see  Gender,  Number,  Case,  De- 
clension ;  of  the  verb,  713-1022,  see 
Conjugation,  Formation,  Verbs. 

Influence. 

abl.  of,  1316-1^19:  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, 13x7;  see  Inducing. 

Initial, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  92;  of  cons., 
123-125. 

Injuring, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  X18X-1185. 

Inscriptions, 

cons,  i,  how  represented  in,  22;  i 
hnga  in,  22,  29 ;  long  vowel,  how  rejwe- 
sented  in^  28-30;  the  apex  in.  30;  ou 
in,  82 ;  ai  in.l84  \  S  in,  85 ;  01,  oe,  ei 
in,  87,  ^\  iinal  m  dropped  in,  140, 
443»  465,  564 ;  final  s  dropped  in,  46s, 
507,  564,  593;  ablatives  in  -id,  -5a, 
-id,  -Qd,  m,  426,  443».465.  5o7»  593? 
case  forms  of  -a-  decl.  m.  443;  of  -o- 
decl.  in,  465:  of  cons.  decl.  in,  507; 
of  -i-  decl.  in,  564;  of  -u-  decl.  in, 
593*   of   ego,    tfi,  sui  in,  6;i;   of 
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mens,  tuus,  suus  in,  654;  of  hie  in, 
665;  of  ille  in,  668;  of  is  in,  674;  of 
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Inscriptions — continued, 
idem  in,  678;  of  qui,  quis  in,  690; 
person  endings  in,  729;  torm  of  sum 
in,  748:  form  of  possum  in,  75^; 
forms  ot  e5  in,  764,  765 ;  form  of  ttiii 
in,  781;  fut.  perf.  in,  884,  888;  perf. 
subjv.  in,  877,  887;  pass,  infin.  in,  897, 
965;  use  of  nom.  in,  1x14. 
Instrument, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-245,  213,  224; 
abl.  of,  1377-1384.  «47<>,  1477. 
Instrumental  case, 

meaning  of,  1300;  uses  of,  1356-1399, 
see  Ablative. 
Intensive, 

verbs,   definition  and  formation    of, 
371-374*  pron.,  decl.  of,  656,  657,  679, 
680;  use  of,  2374-2384;  sec  ipse. 
Intention, 

dat.  of,  1 223-1225. 
Interest, 

dat.    of,    1 205-12 10;    expressed   by 
emotional  dat,  121 1. 
Interjections, 

defined,  14;  used  with  nom.,  11 17, 
1 1 23;  used  with  voc,  1123;  used  with 
dat.,  1206;  used  with  ace.,  1149,  ^'5^) 
used  with  gen.,  1295 ;  hiatus  after,  2475 ; 
monosyllabic,  not  elided,  2484. 
Intermediate, 

coordinate   sentence,   treated,  1693- 

'713- 

Interrogations, 

neg.  adv.  in,  1443;  >'  apod,  in  tam 
.  .  .  quam  sentences,  1889. 

Interrogative  adverbs,  711,  1526. 

Interrogative  implication, 
infin.  of  intimation  with,  1538. 

Interrogative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  659,  681-694;  adj.  and 
subst.  forms  of,  683-685;  use  of.  in 
simple  sentences,  1526-1533,  1787- 
1791;  in  subjv.  questions,  1563-1570; 
in  indirect  question,  1785,  1786;  quid 
tib!  banc  cQratiSst  rem,  1136: 
of  kindred  meaning  with  verb,  1144, 
1840,  185 1 ;  with  verbs  of  intrans.  use, 
1183-X186;  with  emotional  dat.,  1211; 
with  rSfert,  interest,  1276-1279; 
rel.  developed  from,  1795, 1808;  differ- 
ence between  uter  and  quis,  qui, 
2385  ;  difference  between  quis,  quid, 
and  qui,  quod,  2386. 

Interrogative  sentences, 

defined,  1025 ;  quisquam  and  fUlus 
in,  2402;  see  Questions. 


Interrogative  subjunctive, 

1563-1^69;  in  subordinate  sentence, 
1 73 1 ;  in  incurect  question,  1786. 
Intimation, 

infin.  of,  i534-«539»  "^m,  »868,  1869, 
1924,  2009. 
Intransitive  use, 

verbs  of,  used  impersonally  in  pass., 
724,  1479 '  verbs  of  trans,  use  used  as, 
1133;  used  transitively,  1137,  1139, 
1191;  with  dat.,  1181-1191,  1205;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2246. 
Ionic, 

rhythms.  2708-2717;  a  maiSre,  270S- 
2713;  {Iminore,  2708,  2709,  2714-2717; 
system,  in  Horace,  2737. 
Ionic  3  mSiGre, 

defined,  2521 ;  see  Ionic. 
Ionic  a  minSre, 

defined,  2521  \  see  Ionic. 
Irrational  syllables  and  feet, 

2524. 
Irreg^ar, 

verbs,  defined,  743;  conjugated,  744- 
781,  see  Conjugation. 
Islands, 

names  of,  in  ace.,  with  expressions  of 
motion,  11 57,  1158;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  from  which,  1307-1310; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  in 
or  at  which,  1331-1336,  1342,  1343; 
rel.  advs.,  ubi,  qu5,  unde,  referring 
to,  1793- 
Iterative, 

see  Frequentative. 
Ithyphallic  verse,  2647. 

Joy» 

verbs  of,  with  quod,  quia,   1S51; 
with  cum,  1851,  1875;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2187,  2188,  2184. 
Judicial, 

verbs,  with  gen.,  1 280-1 282 ;  with  abl., 
1 280-1 282 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

Keeping, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Kindred, 

derivation,  ace.  of,  1x40,  1x73;  Clean- 
ing, ace.  of,  X141. 
Know  how, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
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Knowing, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696 ;  with  in- 
direct question,  1774;  with  ace.  and 
infin.,  2175;  time  of  tnfin.  with,  3219, 
2226 ;  adjs.  meaning,  gen.  with,  1263, 
1264. 
Known, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  isoo. 

Labials,  ^   ,     ^ 

53f  $4>  ^^^  mute  stems,  ded.  of, 
479.  480- 
Labiodental,  53,  54- 
Lacking, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  abl., 
1106 ;  verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1293 ;  with 
abl.,  1293, 1302-1306. 
Lamentation, 

expressed  l^  infin.,  2216. 
Laws, 

duim,  &c.  in,  7<6;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  perfT  in,  887 ;  infin.  in 
-ier  in,  897;  imper.  in,  157?,  m86; 
use  of  -que  in,  1649 ;  use  of  ast  in, 
1685;  extri  quam  in,  1894;  quO 
of  purpose  in,  1974 ;  quandoque  in, 
2012,  2014. 
Learn, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Leaving, 

verbs  of,  Infin.  of  purpose  with,  2165. 
Legal, 

see  Laws. 
Lengthening, 

of  vowels,  55,  56;  by  compensation, 
55  ;  in  gen.  plur.,  56,  462. 
Letters, 

tenses  in.  1601,  1616;  of  alphabet, 
see  Alphabet. 
Letting, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  abl., 
1388-1392. 
Like, 

adjs.  meanbig,  cases  with,  1200. 
Linguals, 

53,  54 ;  lingual  mute  stems,  decl.  of, 
474-478. 
Loathing, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1286. 
Local  sentences,  17x6* 
Locative  case, 

defined,  420 '^  in  what  words  used, 
420 ;  form  of,  in  •&-  stems,  438,  443 ; 
in  -o*  stems,  457,  460 ;  in  cons,  stems, 
$04 }  in  -i«  stems,  554 ;  in  -u-  stems, 


Locative  case  —  continued, 
594 ;  of  hie,  66|[ ;  of  qui,  quis,  689 ; 
used  as  adv.,  708,  709,  1340;  meaning 
of,  1209;  uses  of,  1 331-1355;  attached 
to  subst.,  1301,  1331;  in  dates^  1307, 
1331 ;  of  names  of  towns  and  islands, 
»33''«335 ;  meaning  near,  1331 ;  with 
attribute,  1332,  1333;  of  names  of 
countries,  1336;  domi,  rtlri,  hum!, 
orbi,  1337;  belli,  militiae,  1338; 
of  other  appellatives,  1339;  joined  with 
loc.  adv.,  1340;  denoting  time  when, 
1341 ;  as  abl.,  i342-«355i  »«»  Abla- 
tive ;  quin,  use  of,  1 980-1 990 ;  si, 
2015. 

Logaoedic  rhythms,  2650-2674. 

Main, 

sentences,  in   ind.   disc.,  mood   of, 
23 I 2-23 14. 
Making, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  pred.  abl.,  1363. 
Manner, 

expnssed  by  neat.  ace.  of  adj.,  11^2; 
abl.  of,  1358-1361 ;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367.;  denoted  by  advs.,  700,  704, 
710,  1438;  denoted  \pj  abl.  of  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2260 ;  ex- 
pressed by  partic,  2295. 
Masculine, 

gender,  general  rules  for,  405,  406; 
for   cons,   and    -i-    stems,    571-576; 
caesura,  2557. 
Mastery, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1292 ;  with  aU., 
1379 ;  with  ace,  1380. 
Material, 

substs.,  defined,  6;  substs.,  plur.  of, 
416, 1108;  adj.  suffixes  denoting,  299- 
301;  abl.  of,  1312-1315,  1426;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  1232;  expressed  by 
adj.,  1427. 
Maxims, 

imper.  in,  1575,  1586. 
Means, 

suffixes  denoting,  238-24^,  213,  224; 
expressed  by  abl.  abs.,  1307;  abl.  of, 
1377-1384 ;  expressed  by  cum,  1874 ; 
expressed  by  quod,  quia,  1850;  ex- 
pressed by  qui,  1826;  expressed  by 
abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger- 
und, 2266;  expressed  by  partic,  2295. 
Measure, 


1255 


abl.  of'  1388-1302 ;  expressed  by  gen., 
!55 ;  unit  of,  denned,  2515. 
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Medial, 

disappearance,  of  vowel,  93-95  ;    of 
cons.,  126-138. 
Meditative, 

verbs,  definition  and   formation    of, 
.  375  ;  the,  970. 
Meeting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Memory, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  2263 ;  verbs  of, 
with  gen.,  1287-1291 ;  with  ace.,  1288, 
1291 ;  with  de  and  abl.,  1289,  1291. 
Mental  distress, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1 283-1 286. 
M9tre,  25x2. 
Middle, 

see  Reflexive. 
Military, 

expressions,  dat.  in,  1223,  1223  ;  abl 
in,  1356. 
Mobile, 

nouns,  defined,  409;   substs.,  agree- 
ment of,  1078. 
Modal  sentences,  1716. 
Modesty, 

plur.  of,  1074. 
Molossus,  2522. 
Monometer, 

defined,  2536 ;  trochaic^  2649. 
Monopody,  2531. 
Monosyllables, 

defective  in  case,  430;  quantity  of, 
2430-2433  ;    rarely  elided,  2484,  2485, 
2487,  2494,  2495. 
Months, 

names  of,  adjs.,  627  ;  decl.  of,  627. 
Moods, 

names  of,  715  ;  subjv.  in  simple  sen- 
tence, syntax  of,  1 540-1 570,  see  Sub- 
junctive ;  imper.,  uses  of,  1 571-1586, 
see  Imperative;  indie,  in  simple 
sentence,  syntax  of,  1493-1 533»  »<«  In- 
dicative;  of  subordinate  sentence, 
1 720-1 731  ;  indie,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, general  rule,  1721 ;  indie,  in  sub- 
ordinate sentence,  in  ind.  disc,  1720, 
2318  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in 
subordinate  sentence,  1730;  subjv.  of 
wish,  action  conceivable,  interrogation 
in  subordinate  sentence,  17^1 ;  subjv. 
in  indirect  question,  1 773-1 7S6  ;  moods 
in  rel.  sentence,  18 12-1830;  use  of 
moods  in  ind.  disc,  and  subjv.  of  attrac- 
tion, 1722-1729,  2312-2320  J  see  quod, 
cum,  &c. 


Mora,  2515. 

Motion, 

aim  of,  denoted  by  ace.,  1157-1166; 
end  of,  denoted  by  dat.,  1210;  firom, 
how  expressed,  1307-1311 ;  abl.  of  route 
taken  with  verbs  of,  1376;  verbs  of, 
with  in  and  sub  and  ace.,  1423 ;  with 
in  and  sub  and  abl.,  1424 :  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2164;  ^i^li  supine  in  -am, 
X166,  2270. 

Motive, 

abl.  of,  13 16-1319;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367,  1 31 7;  otherwise  expressed, 
1317;  mtrodueed  by  quod,  1853  ;  ex- 
pressed by  tamquam,  1909. 

Mountains, 

names  of,  gender,  405,  406. 

Multiplicatives,  2423. 

Mutes, 

51,  54;  mute  stems,  ded.  of,  471- 
480,  see  Declension. 

Names, 

of  characters  of  alphabet,  16 ;  proper, 
defined,  5  ;  plur.  of,  416,  1105 ;  form  of 
gen.  and  voc.  of,  in  -o-  ded  ,  172,  457. 
459;  with  accent  on  final  syllable,  173; 
ending  in  -iius,  -iius,  -5ius,  de- 
clensional forms  of,  4^8 ;  with  attribute 
attached,  1044;  see  Greek;  common, 
defined,  5 ;  of  males,  gender  of,  405 ;  of 
females,  gender  of,  407. 
Naming, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167; 
with  indef.  subj.,  1033. 
Narration, 

vivid,  pres.  of,  1590;  asyndeton  in, 
1639;  see  Present. 
Nasals,  54. 
Near, 

adjs.    meaning,   cases    with,    1200- 
1203. 
Necessary, 

adjs.    meaning,    eases    with.    1200- 
1203. 
Necessity, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  conditional 
periods,  2074,  2101 ;  verbal  expressions 
of,  subjv.  coordinated  with,  1709 ;  verbal 
expressions  of,  in  indie.,  1495-1497; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1552. 
Need, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263 ;  verbs  mean- 
ing, with  aW.,  1302-1306;  with  gen., 
1293. 
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Negative, 

advs.,  general  use  of,  1443-145.3 ;  with 
wishes,  1540;  with  exhortations,  prohi- 
bitions, &&,  1547 ;  two  in  one  sentence, 
i4<2,  1453,  1660.  1661  ;  n5n,  with 
siibjv.  of  action  conceivable,  1554;  nC, 
nSn,  in  subjv.  questions,  1363,  1566; 
ne,  nive,  neque,  n5n,  nemO,  with 
imper.,  1581,  1582,  15S6 ;  conjs.,  use  of, 
1657-1661,  2141-2144  ;  combination  of, 
with  a£Snn.  conjs.,  1665 ;  nS  in  coordi- 
nated subjv.,  1706 ;  necne  and  an  n9n 
in  indirect  questions,  1 778 ;  meaning  of 
baud  8ci5  an,  &c.,  1782 ;  ut  nC,  nC, 
ut  nOn,  &c.,  of  purpose  and  result, 
1947 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2020,  2021  ; 
nOn,  position  of,  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 2067;  apod,  in  tarn  . . .  quam 
sentences,  1889;  implied  by  perf.,  1610; 
answer,  exj>ectea  with  -ne,  -n,  1504 ; 
expected  with  nOnne,  1506  ;  expected 
with  num,  1^07 ;  how  expreued,  1513 ; 
sentence,  quivis.  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet  in,  2401 ;  sentence,  quis- 
quam  in,  2402. 
Neglect, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Neuter, 

gender,  defined,  402 ;  general  nile  for, 
412 ;  for  cons,  and  -i-  stems.  582-584 ; 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.,  form  of,  423;  in 
-a,  59,  65,  461 ;  of  -u-  stems,  5»S ;  of 
adjs.,  as  substs.,use  of,  1093,  iioi,  1106, 
1250;  ace.,  of  pron.,  with  verbal  ex- 
pressions, Z144;  word,  witli  partitive 
gen.,  1247;  adjs.,  in  gen.  with  verbs  of 
valuing,  1271 ;  use  of  gerundive  in,  2180, 
2244,  2246,  2247. 
,  Nine-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642. 
Nominative  case, 

defined,  419;  sing.,  of  gender  nouns, 
how  formed,  422,  448,  495,  587,  598; 
sing.,  of  nouns  with  stems  in  -i-,  -1-, 
-n-,  -r-,  -S-,  how  formed,  422,  434, 
496-500;  sing.,  of  neut.  nouns,  how 
formed,  423,  448,  ^96;  plur.,  of  neut. 
nouns,  how  formea,  423;  lacking,  see 
Defective ;  of  compar.,  in  -us,  -fis. 
59,  67 ;  in  -a,  -i,  59.  65  ;  in  -or,  -5r, 
59,66;  ending  in  d,  143. 

-i-  stems,  with  long  final  vowel, 
^5i  436<  445 ;  in  -Ss«  43^ i  inscrip- 
tional  forms,  443;   Greek  nouns,  444, 

-o-  stems,  m  -os  and  -us,  452  ; 
in  -us,  -er,  -r,  453,  454,  613-^17; 


Nominative  case  — >  continued, 
in  -ei,  -eis,  -is,  461,  465 ;  in  -ii, 
-SI,  -Oi,  ^58;  neut.  plur.,  in  -i.  65, 
461;    inscnptional  forms,  465;    Greek 
nouns,  466. 

Consonant  stems,  sing.,  how  formed, 
495-500;  plur.,  in  -is,  505,  507;  in- 
scnptional forms,  507 ;  Greek  nouns, 
508-512. 

-i-  stems,  sing.,  bow  formed,  540- 
546 ;  plur.,  in  -Cs,  -Is,  -eis,  -ia,  -ii, 
562,  564 ;  inscriptional  forms,  564 ; 
Greek  nouns,  565. 

-u-  stems,  inscriptional  forms,  593. 

Pronouns,  without  case  ending,  645; 
peculiar  and  inscriptional  forms,  of 
tuus,  meus,  suus,  653 ;  of  hie,  663- 
66; ;  of  ille,  iste,  667.  668 ;  of  illic, 
istic,  670 ;  of  is,  673,  674 ;  of  idem, 
^lli  678;  of  ipse,  680;  ot  qui,  quis, 
688, 690 ;  alis,  alid,  for  alius,  aliud, 
619. 

Uses  of,  1113-1123;  subj.  of  verb, 
1 1 13,  1027;  general,  11 13;  as  subj.,  in 
titles,  &c.,  1114-1116;  in  exclamations, 
1 1 17;  as  case  of  address,  1118-1123; 
combined  with  v«c.,  11 21;  with  mifil 
est  n5men,  &c.,  1213.  121^:  pred., 
instead  of  dat.,  1221,  1224;  with  opus 
est,  1383;  as  subj.  of  infin.,  1535:  ac- 
companying imper.,  1571 ;  pred.  lioun 
with  infin.  in,  2184;  pred.,  see  Predi- 
cate ;  of  gerundive  construction,  2243- 
2249,  2251. 
Non-occurrent, 

action,  tense  of,  in  subordinate  sen- 
tence, 1753,  2329;  protases  of,  defined, 
202^;  treated,  2091-21 18,  see  Con- 
ditional; apodoses  of,  in  ind.  disc., 
233»-2334- 
Notation,  2406-241 1. 

Nouns, 

defined,  3-^;  endmgs  of,  with  shor- 
tened vowel,  59,  61 ;  with  long  vowel 
retained,  65-67 ;  formation  of,  iSo-203  ; 
roots  and  stems,  183-198;  without  form- 
ative suffix,  195,  198,  199;  with  forma- 
tive suffix,  195-1^  200-203;  suffixes 
of,  204-364,  see  Formation;  com- 
pound, formation  and  meaning  of,  379- 
390;  gender  nouns,  defined,  398 j  402; 
mobile,  defined,  409 ;  epieenes,  411 ;  of 
common  gender,  410 ;  inflection  of,  398- 
712,  see  Gender,  Number,  Case, 
Declension ;  with  two  forms  of  stem, 
40I1  4>3.  470,  475i  53».  545»  566-569. 
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Nouns  —  continued, 
603;    agreement    of,    1077-1098,    see 
Agreement;  use  of,  1090-1468,  see 
Ablative,  &c.,  Substantives,  Ad- 
jectives. 

Nouns  of  the  verb, 

enumerated,  732;  formation  of,  894- 
919,  see  Formation;  sequence  of 
tenses  following,  1 766-1 769;  uses  of, 
2i6o-22oq ;  see  Infinitive,  Gerund, 
Gerundive,  Supine,  Participles. 

Number, 

in  nouns,  defined,  414;  in  verl»,  de- 
fined, 722;  dual  torms,  415;  nouns 
defective  in,  see  Defective ;  sing,  and 
plur.,  with  different  meaning,  418,  480; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1 062-1 076;  agree- 
ment of  subst.  in,  1077-1081 ;  ajzreement 
of  adj.  and  partic.  in,  1082-1098;  agree- 
ment of  rel.  pron.  in,  1082-1098,  1801- 
1811,  see  Relative;  agreement  of 
demonstrative  and  determinative  prons. 
in,  1082-1098.  see  Demonstrative, 
Determinative;  sing.,  in  collective 
sense,  1099;  sing.,  of  a  class,  1100; 
sing.,  of  neut.  adjs.  used  as  substs., 
zioi,  1093, 1250  ;  plur.,  of  a  class,  1104 ; 
plur.,  of  proper  names,  1 105, 416 ;  plur., 
of  neut.  adjs.  used  as  substs.,  1106; 
plur.,  of  names  of  countries,  1 107 ;  plur., 
of  material  substs.,  1108,  416;  plur.,  of 
abstracts,  Z109,  416;  plur.,  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  xiio;  denoted 
by  gen.  of  quality,  1239;  denoted  by 
advs.,  1438. 

Numeral  adjectives, 

dec!,  of,  037-643;  agreeing  with  a 
rel.,  1 810;  kinds  of,  2404;  table  of, 
2405;  see  Numerals. 

Numeral  adverbs, 

2404;  table  of,  2405 ;  forms  in  -i€ns, 
-iSs,  2414. 

Numerals, 

cardinals,  decl.  of,  637-642,  431 ; 
ordinals  and  distributives,  decl.  of,  643  ; 
kinds  of,  2404 ;  table  of,  2405 ;  nota- 
tion, 2406-24 1 1 ;  some  forms  of,  2412- 
2418;  some  uses  of  cardinals  and 
ordinals,  2419;  some  uses  of  distribu- 
tives, 2120-2422 ;  multiplicatives,  pro- 
^rtionais,  and  adjs.  derived  from 
numerals,  2423 ;  fractions,  2424-2428  ; 
see  Numeral  Adjectives,  Car- 
dinal numerals,  Ordinal,  Dis- 
tributive. 

Numeri  Italici,  2549. 


Obeying, 

expressions  of,  case  witli,  1181-1x85. 
Object, 

of  a  subst.,  defined,  1046;  of  a  verb, 
direct,  becomes  nom.  in  pass.,  1125; 
constructions  of.  1132-1x50, 1167-1174, 
see  Accusative ;  subordinate  sen- 
tence as,  17x5 ;  expressed  by  sentcBoe 
with  quod,  18^5  ;  complementary 
clause  as,  194S;  infin.  as,  2167-2206, 
see  Infinitive;  of  gerundive,  2247; 
of  gerund,  2242,  2255,  2259,  2265  ;  in- 
direct, see  Complement. 
Objective, 

compounds,  defined,  384 ;  {;en.,  1260- 
1262;  gen.,  nostri,  vestn  used  as, 

2335- 
Obligation, 

expressions   of,    in   indie,    widi   in- 
fin.,  X495-X497;  expressed  by  sub] v., 
X552;   expressed   by  gerundive,  2243, 
2248. 
Obligatory, 

use  of  v«b,  2306. 
Oblique  ca»es,  A^<h 
OctOnSrius, 

defined,    2536;   iambic,    2604-2609; 
trochaic,  2636-2638;  anapaestic,  2684, 
2685. 
Office, 

suffixes  denoting,  216,  235  ;  titles  of, 
with  gerundive  construction,  2254. 
Often, 

perf .  expressing  action  often  or  never 
done,  i6xx. 
Omission, 

of  prep.,  with  several  substs.,  1430 ; 
of  anteoedient  of  rel.,  1798,  1799;    of 
subj.  aoc.  of  infin.,  2183,  2x84. 
Open  vowels,  37. 
OpUtive, 

see  Wish. 
5rStiO  Obllqua, 

see  Indirect  Discourse. 
Order, 

see  Command. 
Ordinal, 

numerals,  ded.  of,  641;  in  ace.,  to 
express  time,  X155;  with  post  and 
ante  in  expressions  of  time,  1394-1397; 
list  of,  2404,  2405 ;  in  dates,  24x9;  some 
forms  of,  241 2-241 8 ;  with  subst  not 
used  in  sing.,  2419;  quisque  with, 
2397- 
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Origin, 

adj.  su£Bzes  iroplyingi  298,  302-3^0; 
gen.  of,  1232-1238;  expressed  by  abl., 
1312-1315,   1309,  1426;   expressed  by 
adj.,  1427. 
Ought, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 
Owner, 

gen.  ofy  1 232-1 238. 

Paeon,  2521,  2522. 
Palatal,  53»  54- 
Palimbacchius,  2522. 
Pardcminr. 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Parentage, 

denoted  by  abl.,  13x2. 
Parentheses, 

asyndeton  in,  1642;  introduced  by 
nam,  ct.  &c.,  1642;  quod  sciam, 
qui  quidem,  1829;  with  ut,  sicut, 
prout,- 1905,  1940,  1942,  .2017;  ex- 
pressed by  purpose  dause  with  ut,  ne, 
1962;  81  placet,  &c.,  2113. 
Parisyllables, 

defined,  515;  decl.  of,  517-528,  540- 
569,  see  Declension ;  gender  of,  577- 

579- 
Paroemiac,  2688, 2689. 

Part  concerned, 
ace.  of,  1 147. 

Participation, 

adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263, 1264 ;  verbs 
of,  with  gen.,  1292. 

Participles, 

defined,  732,  2278;  suffix,  -nUB,  296, 
316-322;  in  -mino->,  297;  agreement 
of,  X082-1093,  see  Agreement;  in 
dat.,  to  denote  person  viewing  or  judg- 
ing, 1217;  cause  or  motive  express^ 
hy,  1317;  question  with,  1533;  rel.  sen- 
tence coordinated  with,  1820;  quam- 
quam  with,  iqoo ;  quamlibet  with, 
1907;  quamvis,  with,  1907;  intimat- 
ing condition,  21 10;  quasi,  tam- 
quam,  ut,  velut  with,  2121;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254;  uses  of, 
treated,  2278-2299;  character  of,  2278; 
time  of,  2279-2281;  the  attributive, 
2282-2286;  expressing  permanent  con- 
dition, 2282 ;  compare!,  &c.,  2284 ;  the 
subst.,  2287-2292;  the  appositive,  2293- 
2296;  representing  rel.  sentence,  2294; 
expressing  time,  means,  &c.,  2295 ;  the 
predicative,  2297-2299. 


Participles  -^^^/m»^</. 

Present,  stem  of,  543, 63a ;  abl.  sing, 
of,  560,  633;  decl.  of,  632,  633;  gen. 
plur,  of,  in  -um,  563 ;  of  sum,  749; 
formation  of,  901-903;  with  gen.,  1266; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  m  reflexive  sense, 
1482;  with  verbs  signifying  re^estnt 
and  verbs  of  senses,  2298,  2299. 

Perfect,  formation  of,  906-919;  lack- 
ing, 81 1, 905, 907, 922-1019 ;  advs.  from, 
704,  1372;  dat.  of  possessor  with,  X2i6, 
1478;  of  origin,  with  abl.,  1312;  in  abl. 
abs.,  1362, 1364 ;  of  deponents,  907, 1364, 
1492.  2280;  abl.  neut.  of,  used  imper- 
sonally, 1372;  agreeing  with  sentence  or 
infln.,  1373;  with  Qsus  est  and  opus 
est,  1382;  used  as  subst.,  1440;  with 
act.  meaning,  1485 ;  with  ful,  fueram, 
fuerS,  1609;  sequence  after,  1766, 
1767;  of  contemporaneous  action,  2280; 
translated  as  abstract,  2285,  2286;  with 
habeS,  faciO,  dO,  &c.,  1606,  22^7; 
quantity  of  penult  vowel  in  disyllabics, 
24^-2436. 

Future,  formation  of,  904,  905 ;  with 
sum,  802,  803;  with  sum,  use  of, 
16331  »737»  >742,  1746,  1747;  use  of, 
in  conditional  sentences,  2074,  2081, 
2087,  20Q2,  2993,  2097,  2100,  2108; 
in  abl.  abs.,  1362;  as  adj.,  2283. 

Perfect  active,  907. 
Particles, 

interrogative,   see   Interrogative: 
exclamatory,     see     Questions;    of 
wishes,  1540;  conjunctive  particle  sen- 
tence, 1838-2x22,  see  Conjunctive. 
Partitive, 

gen.,1241-1254;  nostrflm,vestrflm 
used  as,  2335. 
Parts, 

of  speech,  2-1^  ;  prin.,  of  verbs,  733- 
735 ;  prin.,  classification  of  verbs  accord- 
ing to,  920-X022,  see  Verbs. 
Passive  voice, 

defined,  723, 1472;  of  verbs  of  intrans. 
use,  724,  763,  1479;  nom.  of,  for  ace.  of 
act.,  1125,  1473;  of  compound  verbs, 
with  ace.,  1138;  of  verbs  of  feeling, 
commonly  intransitive,  1139;  two  ac- 
cusatives of  the  act.  in,  1 167-11 71, 
1474;  act.  of  a  different  verb  serving 
as,  T471 ;  defining  ace.  or  ace.  of  extent 
or  duratbn  made  subj.  in,  1475 ;  verbs 
of  trans,  use  used  impersonally  in,  1479; 
the  doer  of  the  action  how  expressed 
with,  1318, 1319.  1476-1478,  2181,  2243; 
use  of,  X  472-1485;  complementary  dat. 
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Passive  voice — c<mtinued, 
of  act.  made  sttbj.  in,  xx8i,  1480,  3202 ; 
with  reflexive  meaning,  1481, 1487, 1 148; 
of  coepi  and  dSsinS,  1483;  perf. 
partic.  with  act.  meaning,  1485;  depo- 
nents with  force  of,  1487;  deponents 
with  meaning  of,  1490;  perf.  partic.  of 
deponents  with  act.  and  pass,  meaning, 
907,  1364,  1493 ;  forms  with  fui,  &c., 

'  1609;  of  verbs  of  perceiving,  knowing, 
thinking,  saying,  &c.,  person&I  and  im- 
personal constructions  of,  2177-2182; 
of  iubeS,  veto,  sinO,  used  personally, 
3201;  with  gerundive,  2251;  fut.  infin.. 
formation  and  use  of,  2273. 

Patronymics, 

suffixes  forming,  279;  gen.  plur.  of, 

439. 

Pauses,  2540. 

Penalty, 

denoted  by  gen.,  1282;  denoted  by 
abl.,  1282. 

Pentameter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  3570-2576. 

Pentapody, 

denned,  2531 ;  logaocdic,  2664-2668. 

Penthemimeral  caesura,  2544. 

Penthemimeris,  3531. 

Penult, 

defined,  155;  when  accented,  171, 
172,  176,  177;  quantity  of,  in  polysyl- 
lables, 2434-2436. 

Perceiving, 

verbs  of,  coordinated,  1696;  in  pres. 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1926; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175 ;  *""**  ^^  vaSat, 
with,  2219,  2226. 

Perfect  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  854-875 ; 
stem  without  suffix.  858-866;  stem  m 
-8-,  867,  868;  stem  m  -v-  or  -u-,  869- 
875 ;  short  or  old  forms,  885-893 ; 
-runt  and  -re  in  3rd  pers.  plur.,  727; 
quantity  of  vowel  precedmg  -runt,  -re, 
856,  857;  -it,  857,  68;  reduplication  of, 
S58-861, 922-932,  9?9i  995.  >o» '  \  quan- 
tity of  penult  vowel  m  disyllabic  per- 
fects, 2434-2436. 

Dative  of  possessor  with,  1216,  1478; 
in  simple  sentence,  uses  of,  1602-161 3, 
x6i6;  definite,  defined.  1602;  historical, 
defined,  1602;  historical,  function  of, 
1603  ;  historical,  for  plup.,  1604 ;  definite, 
function  of,  1605;  definite,  expressed  by 
habeO  and  partic,  1606 ;  definite,  of  in- 
ceptives,  1607 ;  definite,  denoting  pres. 


Perfect  ttnse —contmued. 
resulting  state,  1608 ;  definite,  pass,  with 
fui,  &c.,  1609;  definite,  other  uses  of, 
x6xo-i6i6,  2027,  2030;  sequence  of, 
1717,  X  740-1 76X,  2322-2324;  2326-2329; 
in  subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time,  1733; 
1736;  independent,  1738;  with  cum, 
i860, 1861,  1866, 1867,  1869, 1871 ;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  19x2, 1017, 
X920 ;  with  postquam,  ub!,  ut.  ac, 
X925, 1927, 1920, 1930, 1932;  with  aum, 
dOnec,  quoad,  quamoiQ,  1998, 2001, 
2002,  2006,  2007,  2009;  in  conditional 
prot.,  2021,  20-^4-2041,  2066-3068;  in 
conditional  apod.,  2023, 2027, 2035, 2043, 
2049,  2053,  2060,  2101,  3x03-2105. 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  876-^78; 
short  or  old  forms,  885-893 ;  in  wishes, 
x^4X,  1543;  in  exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions. &c.,  1549,  1 551;  of  action  con- 
ceivaole,  1557)  15 58;  with  force  of  fut.. 
15-^'.  1549.  '55»»  "558;  of  repeated 
action,  1730;  sequence  of,  X764,  1705; 


in  subordinate  sentence,  following  pri- 
mary, 1746,  1762,  1766,  X77X,  3333;  fol- 
lowing pres.  of  vivid  narration  and  pres. 


of  quotation,  1752;  following  perf.  defi- 
nite, 1754  ;  following  secondary,  in  rel., 
causal,  and  concessive  sentences,  1756 ; 
following  secondary,  in  consecutive  sen- 
tences, X757 ;  following  secondary,  in  in- 
direct Question,  1760;  following  secon- 
dary, in  md.  disc,  2328 ;  in  sequence  with 
adjacent  verb,  1761;  of  action  non- 
occurrent,  in  pres.  sequence,  1763;  in 
sequence  with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with 
antequam,  priusquam,  191 3, 1916, 
IQ19;  with  ut  purpose,  X962;  in  con- 
ditional prot.,  2023,  2070,  2072,  2084- 
2088,  2090;  in  conditional  apod.,  303 1, 
3058,  3073,  2077,  3085,  2090;  with 
quasi,  tamquam  si,  &&,  2119;  in 
Ind.  disc  representing  a  fut.  perf.,  3334. 

Imperative,  formation  of,  813,  879; 
pass.,  1580. 

Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 

Participle,  see  Participles. 
Periods, 

connection  of,  2123-2159. 
Periphrastic. 

forms  of  the  verb,  802-804  J  fw^«  partjc, 
with  form  of  sum,  802, 803 ;  fut.  partic 
with  form  of  sum,  use  ol,  X633,  1737* 
1742,  X746,  X747;  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 2074,  2081,  2087,  2092,  309^ 
3097,    3X00,    2x08;     gerundive    with 
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Periphrastic — continued, 
sum,  804,  2101,  2243;  circumlocu- 
tions for  pm.  pass.,  fut.  act.,  fut.  pass, 
infin.,  732,  898,  2273 ;  pcrf.  pass,  im- 
per.,  1580;  perf.  with  nabeO,  1606, 
2297;  fore,  futanim  esse,  ut, 
2233;  fore  with  perf.  partic,  2234; 
forms  in  conditional  apodoses  of  ac- 
tion non-occurrent  in  ind.  disc.,  2331- 
2334. 

Permission, 

verbs  of,  subjv.  coordinated  with, 
1710;  verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause, 
1950;  expressed  by  quamvis,  1904; 
expressed  by  quaxnhbet,  1907. 

Permissive, 

use  of  verb,  2307. 

Person, 

in  verbs,  defined,  721 ;  in  imper.,  731 ; 
3rd  pers.  plur.,  in  indef.  sense,  1033; 
agreement  of  verb  in,  1062 ;  when  sub- 
jects are  of  different  pers.,  1076 ;  when 
subj.  is  rel.,  1807 ;  use  of  nOs  for  ego, 
1074 ;  order  of  persons,  1076 ;  pers.  of 
qui,  1792. 

Personal  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  644-651 ;  possess.,  652-655  ; 
when  used  with  ist  and  2nd  pers., 
1029;  possess,  used  instead  of  gen., 
1234,  1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively, 
1234;  .preps,  following,  143^;  use  of 
nostrfim,  vestrum,  nostn,  vestri, 
2335  :  possess,  omitted,  2346;  possess, 
meaning  proper^  appropriate^  favour- 
able^ 2346;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
ego,  &c. 

Personal  verbs, 

impersonal  verbs  used  as,  1x81,  1284; 
verbs  of  intrans.  use  used  as,  in  pstss., 
1x81,  1480,  220^;  verbs  of  perceiving, 
knowing,  thinkmg,  saying  as,  in  pass., 
2x77-2182;  iubeO,  veto,  sin9  as,  in 
pass.,  2201. 

Person  endings, 

vowel  of,  short,  59,  61 ;  vowel  of,  long. 
68 ;  -mino  in  imper.,  297,  731 ;  -mini 
in  2nd  pers.  plur.,  297,  730;  function 
of,  713,  721 ;  table  of,  726 ;  -runt  and 
-re  in  perf.,  727 ;  of  xst  and  2nd  pers., 
728;  -ris  and  -re  in  2nd  pers.  pass., 
730;  in  inscriptions,  729;  3rd  pers. 
plur.  -ont,  -unt,  827. 

Persuading, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1x85; 
subjv.  coordinated  with,   17x2. 

Phalaecean,  2664,  2665. 

Pherecratean,  2659. 


Phoiietic, 

see  Sound. 
Pity, 

see  Mental  distress. 
Place, 

subst.  suffixes  denoting,  266,  228, 
24X,  242,  245,  249;  adj.  suffixes  de- 
noting, 317,  32  X,  347;  advs.  denoting, 
708,  709, 1438 ;  expressed  by  loc.,  1331- 
1341  ;«expressed  by^  loc.abl.,  1342-1349 ; 
expressed  by  attributive  prejpositfonal 
phrase,  1426,  1233;  expressed  by  adj., 
1427,  1233;  expressed  bv  gen.,  1427, 
1232 ;  from  which,  advs.  denoting,  7x0; 
from  which,  how  expressed,  X307-X311 ; 
to  which,  advs.  denoting,  7x0 ;  to  which, 
how  expressed,  XX57-XX66,  12x0;  rel. 
advs.,  ub!,  qu5,  un4c,  x793> 
Places, 

names  of,  see  Towns. 
Plants, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  40S,  573. 
Pleasing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  X1S1-XX85. 
Plenty, 

see  Fulness. 
Pluperfect  tense, 

mdicative,  formation  of,  880;  short 
or  old  forms.  885-893 ;  dat.  with,  12x6, 
X478;  uses  of,  in  simple  sentence,  1614- 
x6i8,  1607,  X609;  of  past  action  com- 
pleted, 16x4;  expressing  past  resulting 
state,  1615  ;  in  letters,  x6i6;  for  perf., 
161 7 ;  of  time  anterior  to  past  repeated 
action.  x6i8 ;  of  inceptives,  1607 ;  pass, 
with  tueram,  &c.,  1609 ;  sequence  of, 
1717,  X740-X745,  X747, 1748,  i7S3-'76o, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  rel.  time,  1733,  1736;  inde- 
pendent, 1738;  with  cum,  x86o,  x86i ; 
with  anteqiiam,  priusquam,  X918 ; 
with  postquam,  ub!,  ut,  &c.,  1928, 
1929,  1932, 1933 ;  with  dum,  dOnec, 
1997,  2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2048-205  X ;  in  conditional  apod.,  2023, 
2029,  2036,  2x04,  2107. 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  881 :  -it, 
68;  snort  or  old  forms,  885-89-^;  in 
wishes,  1544;  in  expressions  of  ooligap 
tion  or  necessity,  1552;  of  action  con- 
ceivable, X561 ;  of  repeated  action,  1730; 
sequence  of,  1762,  1763  ;  in  subordinate 
sentence,  following  secondary,  1747, 
1762^  1766,  X771,  2322;  following  pres. 
of  vivid  narration  and  pres.  of  quota- 
tion, 1752;  following  primary,  X753, 
2329;   following   perf.  definite,   1754; 
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Pluperfect  tense  —  continued, 
following  perf.  infin.,  or  perf.  partic, 
1767;  with  cum,  1872,  1873;  with 
quotiCns,  quotiCnscumque,  1887; 
with  antequam,  priusquam,  1914, 
1920,  1921 ;  with  postei  quanii 
postquam,  &c.,  1924;  with  donee, 
2009 ;  with  indef.  reL  pron.  or  adv.,  1814 ; 
in  conditional  prot.,  2024,  2071,  2089. 
2091,  2096,  2098-2x07;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2024,  2041,  2071,  2073,  2083, 
2089,  209X,  209^,  2099;  with  auasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  2120;  in  ind.  disc, 
representing  a  fut.  perf.,  2324 ;  in 
conditional  apod,  of  direct  discourse, 
how   repreJSnted  in  ind*  disc.,  2331- 

Plural  number, 

in  nouns,  defined,  ^14;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  different  meaning 
from  sing.,  418,  480;  of  materiju 
substs.,  416,  1 108;  of  abstracts,  4x6, 
1109;  of  proper  names,  416,  1x05;  of 
names  of  countries,  X107;  in  generali- 
zations and  in  poetry,  1110;  adjs.  in, 
used  as  substs.,  1103,  1x04,  1106;  in 
substs.,  in  agreement,  1 077-1 08 1 ;  in 
adjs.,  prons.,  and  partic,  in  agreement, 
X082-1098;  in  verbs,  defined,  722;  with 
sing,  and  plur.  subjects,  1062-1076; 
of  modesty,  1074;  of  gerundive  with 
nostri,  &c.,  2261. 

Polysyllables, 

quantity  of  penult  in,  2434-2436 ; 
quantity^  final  syllable  in,  7437*a457. 

Position, 

syllables  long  by,  x68;  syllable  con- 
taining vowel  before  mute  or  f  followed 
by  1  or  r,  169;  final  short  vowel  before 
word  beginning  with  two  consonants  or 
double  cons.,  2458;  final  s  does  not  al- 
ways make,  2468;  of  preps.,  I433-M37- 

Positive, 

expressing  disproportion,  1454;  used 
in  comparison  of  aais.  and  advs.,  X457, 
X458;  combined  with  a  compar.,  1458; 
expressed  by  compar.  with  abl.,  1464; 
see  Comparison,  Affirmative. 

Possession, 

adj.  suffixes  implying,  298,  302-330 ; 
expressed  by  dat.,  1207,  X2i2-X2x6;  ex- 
pressed by  gen.,  X232-X238. 

Possessive  compounds,  385. 

Possessive  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  652-635 ;  agreement  of,  1082- 
1098 ;  used  instead  of  gen.  of  personal 
or  reflexive  pron.,   1234,   1262;   with 


Possessive  pronouns— rM/Mw^^ 

word  in  apposition  in  gen.,  X235 ;  with 
rSfert  and  interest,  1277;  gen.  of, 
with  infin.,  1237,  2208,  2211 :  ixnplyini^ 
antecedent  to  rd.,  X807;  ot  reflexive, 
referring  to  sufaj.  of  voix  2336 ;  oi  re- 
flexive, referring  to  word  not  subj.  of 
verb,  2337 ;  of  reflexive,  in  constructian 
of  ace.  with  infin.,  2318-2340 ;  of  reflex- 
ive, in  subordinate  clauses,  2341-2343 ; 
omitted,  2346  ;  meaning  froper^  '^/^'v- 
priaUyfaocurabU^  2346 ;  see  meU8»  &c. 

Possessor, 

dat  of,  X212-1216,  1478,  2181, 2243. 

Possibility, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1554-1562;  de- 
noted by  eerundivei  2249;  ▼crbal  ex- 
pressions of,  see  Ability. 

Postponed, 

action,  denoted  by  fut  perf.,  1630. 

Postpositive, 

words,  1676, 1688 ;  preps.,  i433-i49^. 

Potential, 

use  of  verb,  2305 ;  see  Action  con* 
ceivable. 

Prayer, 

duim,  &c.  in,  71^6 ;  forms  of  perf. 
subjv.  and  fut.  pert,  m,  887  ;  exprosed 
by  imper.,  1571 ;  in  verse,  2549. 

Predicate, 

defined,  1023,  1035;  omitted,  1036; 
enlarged,  1048-1054 ;  pred.  subst.,  verb 
agreeing  with,  1072  ;  agreement  of  pred. 
subst.,  xo77^io8i  ;  m  oblique  case, 
X0C2,  1363;  pred.  adj.,  agreement  of, 
io82-xd98 ;  pred.  nom.,  with  verb  of  in- 
determinate meaning,  1035 »  ^^  other 
verbs,  1051 ;  infin.  as  pred.  nom.,  2207; 
noun,  in  nom.  with  oomplementair 
infin.,  2X7X  ;  in  ace.,  referring  to  subj. 
ace.  2x74 ;  in  nom.,  with  verbs  of  per- 
ceiving, knowing,  &c.,  used  in 
2x77 ;  in  nom.,  with  vert»  of  . 
knowing,  &c,  used  in  act.^  2184 
ace,  referring  to  unexpressed  indef.  subj. 
of  infin.,  2213;  in  dat.,  with  implied 
subj.  of  ixifin.,  2214 ;  in  ace.,  with  verbs 
of  making,  choosing,  naming,  &c,  X167, 
1x68;  pred.  uses  of  gen.,  1236,  1237, 
1239,  125  X ;  pred.  use  of  aJ^l.  of  quality, 
1375 ;  ^^  Utor,  1381 ;  pred.  partic. 
with  Usus  est,  opus  est,  1382 ;  pred. 
use  of  prepositional  expressions,  1428; 
pron.  agreeing  with  pred.  subst.,  xoc)7, 
1806;  pred.  use  of  gen.  of  gerundive 
construction,  2262-2264;  see  Predi- 
cative. 
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Predicative, 

dat.,  1219-1225 ;  partic,  2297-3299. 

Prefixes, 

advs.  as  verbal,  1402-1409. 

Prepositions, 

defined,  ii.  696,  1402;  as  proclitics, 
178;  accent  ot,  when  following  case,  178; 
how  written  in  inscriptions  and  mss.. 
178 ;  as  positive,  357 ;  compounded 
witii  nouns  or  noon  stems,  ^81-383, 385, 
390 ;  compounded  with  verbs,  391,  392 ; 
inseparable,  392,  1409  ;  origin  of,  696, 
1 4 02-1 404;  (unction  of,  1405;  inflected 
forms  of  substs.  used  as,  1406,  141^, 
1419,  1420;  trace  of  adverbial  use  m 
tmesis,  1407 ;  use  as  advs.  and  as  preps, 
discussed,  1412-1416,  1421;  used  with 
ace.,  1410-14x6;  used  with  abl.,  1415- 
1421 ;  used  with  abl.  proper,  1297, 
1415,  1419-1421;  used  with  loc.  abl., 
1299, 1416;  used  with  instrumental  abl., 
1300;  with  ace.  or  abl.,  1422-142^, 
14x5;  substs.  combined  by,  x 4 26-1428; 
repetition  of,  with  two  or  more  substs., 
1429 ;  omission  of,  with  a  second  subst., 
1430;  two.  with  one  subst.,  1431, 1432 ; 
position  of,  1433-1^37  ;  in  oaths,  14J7 ; 
verbs  compounded  with,  cases  after, 
1137,  1138, 1188-1191,  1194-X199, 1209; 
with  infin.  as  obj.,  2205  ;  with  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund  in  ace,  2252. 
2253;  ^'i  ^^U  2267;  with  subst.  and 
partic,  2285,  2286 ;  for  special  uses  of 
different  preps.,  see  Inaex  of  Latin 
Woids. 

Present  stems, 

used  as  roots,  190-194,  855 ;  roots 
used  as,  7.^8-743,  828, 844. 

Present  system, 

of  verbs,  formation  of,  828-853. 

Present  tense, 

indicative,  formation  of,  828-840 ;  -it, 
-St,  -et,  68 ;  -Or,  68  ;  dat.  of  possessor 
with,  1216,  X478,  2181 ;  uses  of,  in  sim- 
ple sentence.  1 587-1 593,  1601 ;  of  pres. 
action,  1587 ;  of  customar>'  or  repeated 
action,  or  general  truth,  ij88;  of  jMst 
action,  still  continued,  i»9;  of  vivid 
narration,  1590,  1639;  the  annalistic, 
1 591;  of  verbs  of  hearing,  seeing, 
saying,  1592;  in  quotations,  1502;  of 
fut.  action,  1593,  2026;  in  letters, 
1601;  sequence  of,  171 7,  1 740-1 746, 
i749-i753»  2322-2324,  2326-2329;  in 
subordinate  sentence,  rel.  time,  1733- 
1735;  independent,  1738;  with  cum, 
1860-1862,  1866,  1867, 1869,  1871 ;  with 


Present  tense  —  continutd, 
quoniam,  1883;  with  antequam, 
priusquam,  19x5, 19x8;  with  post- 
quam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  X926, 1927, 1930, 
1932;  with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiO,  199^,  2000, 200X,  2006, 2007, 
2009 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023,  202^ 
2033,  2065-2068,  2074;  in  conditional 
apod.,  2023,  2026, 2034, 2042, 2048, 2052, 
2059,  2078. 

Subjunctive,  formation  of,  841-843; 
-it,  -fit,  -et,  68;  -fir,  68;  in  wishes, 
'^41*  1542;  in  exhortations,  prohibi- 
tions, &c.,  1548,  1550, 1551 ;  of  action 
conceivable,  1556;  of  repeated  action, 
1730  ;  primary,  1762  ;  referring  to  fut. 
*i™®i  >743»  '?49 ;  following  perf.  definite, 
1754 ;  following  secondary  in  rel.,  causal, 
and  concessive  sentences,  1756 ;  follow- 
ing secondary  in  consecutive  sentences, 
1757;  following  secondary  in  indirect 
question,  1760;  following  secondary  in 
md.  disc.,  2328 ;  in  se()uence  with  adja- 
cent verb,  X761 ;  of  action  non-occurrent, 
in  pres.  sec^uence,  1763;  in  sequence 
with  perf.  infin.,  1768;  with  ante- 
quam, priusquam,  19x2,  X9X5, 19x9; 
with  ut  purpose,  X962;  with  dum, 
dOnec,  quoad,  2003, 2005.  ^^7 »  ^'^^ 
modo,  2003 ;  in  conditional  prot.,  2023, 
2070, 20^2, 2076-2083, 2090, 2093, 209^1 
in  conditional  apod.,  2023,  20^3,  2039, 
2046,  2057, 2064, 2070, 2076, 20&4,  2090 ; 
with  quasi,  tamquam  si,  &c.,  211 9 ;' 
in  iud.  disc,  representing  a  fut.,  2324. 
Infinitive,  see  Infinitive. 
Participle,  see  Participles. 

Preventing, 

see  Hindering. 

Priapean,  2674. 

Price, 

gen.  of,  1271 ;  abl.  of,  1388-1392. 

Primary  tenses,  17171  "762. 

Primitive, 

defined,  198;  substs.,  204-245,  see 
•  Substantives;  adjs.,  280-297,  30J, 
see  Adjectives :  verbs,  theme  in,  73^ 
741;  inflection  of,  743-791 ;  fonnation 
of  pres.  stem  of,  828-838 ;  list  of,  922- 
986,  see  Verbs. 

Principal  cases,  1 11 1, 1x12. 

Principal  parts, 

of  the  verb,  733-735;  classification 
of  verbs  according  to,  920-1022,  see 
Verbs.  • 

Privation, 

see  Separation. 
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Proceleusmatic,  2521. 
Proclitics,  178. 
Prohibitions, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1 547-1 551;  ex- 

Eressed  by  imper.,  1581-1586;  expressed 
y  flit.,  1624;   perl,  infin.  with  vol5, 
n519  in,  2224. 
Promise, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;  impUcaition 
of,  in  fut.  pen.,  1629. 
Promising, 

verbs  ^,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186 ; 
with  pres.  infin.,  2186,  2221,  2236. 
Pronominal, 

see  Pronouns. 
Pronoun, 

questions,  1 526-1 530;  questions,  in- 
direct, 1785. 
Pronouns, 

defined,  9;  as  proclitics,  178;  inflec- 
tion of,  644-694;  persona],  644-651: 
reflexive,  644-651;  possess.,  652-655; 
demonstrative,  656-670;  determinative, 
656-659,  671-675;  of  identity,  656-659, 
676-678;  intensive^  656-6;9,  679,  650; 
rcl.,  interrogative,  indef.,  656-659,  681- 
604;  interrogative,  adj.  andsubst.  forms 
of,  683-685 ;  indef.,  adj.  and  subst. 
forms  of,  686;  reduplicated,  650;  cor- 
rdative,  695,  1831;  advs.  from,  696- 
698,  701,  702,  704-710.    ^    ^        ^ 

Agreement  of,  1093-1098,  i8oi-x8ii, 
see  Agreement;  adj.,  equivalent  to 
gen.,  1098,  i2;}4,  1262;  used  in  neut 
ace.  with  verbal  expressions,  11 44; 
as  connectives,  21 29-2 132;  use  of,  in 
ind.  disc.,  2325,  2338-2342;  use  of, 
2335-2403 ;  use  of  personail,  2335 ;  use 


,     .„  .  2357.  ,     _ 

2364;  use  of  IS,  2365-2^70;  use  of 
idem,  2371-2373;  use  of  ipse,  2374- 
2384;  use  of  uter,  quis,  2385,  2386; 
use  of  relw  1792-1837;  use  of  indef. 
quis,  qui,  2388,  2389;  use  of  ali- 
quis,  2390,  2391;  use  of  quidam, 
3392,  2393 ;  use  of  quisque,  2394- 
2398;  use  of  uterque,  2399,  2400; 
use  of  qui  vis,  quilibet,  utervis, 
uterlibet,  2401;  use  of  quisquam, 
alius,  2402;  use  of  nCmO,  nihil, 
nflllus,  neuter,  2403 ;  place  of  recip- 
rocal taken  by  inter  nOs.  &c.,  invi- 
cem,  &c.,  2344,  2345 ;  se^  Relative, 
&c.,  qui,  &c. 


Pronunciation, 

of  names  of  characters  of  alphabet,  16, 
32-38;  of  vowels,  26,  32-38;  of  diph- 
thongs, 42,  43;  of  consonants,  44-49; 
change  of  sound  of  vowels,  55-1 13« 
of  diphthongs,  80-88;  of  consonants, 
1 14-154;  rules  of  vowel  quantity,  157^ 
167,  2429-2472,  see  Quantity;  divi- 
sion 01  syllables,  155;  long  and  short 
syllables,  168,  169;  of  es,  est  in 
combination  with  other  words,  ^47 ; 
see  also  Accent,  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, weakening.  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities. 

Proper, 

names,  defined,  5 ;  of  -o*  decl.,  form 
and  accent  of  voc.  and  gen.  sing,  of,  172, 
456-459;  with  accent  on  final  sjrllable, 
173;  piui*-  of>  4>6.  1 105;  ending  in 
-Uus,  -Cius,  -Oius,  declenaonal 
forms  of,  458;  with  attribute  attadied* 
1044;  see  Greek. 

Profwrtionals,  2423. 

Propriety, 

verbal  expressions  of,  in  indie,  1495- 
1497;  subjv.  coordinated  with  verbal 
expressions  of,  1709 ;  verbal  expressions 
of,  in  conditional  periods,  2074,  2101; 
expressed  by  subjv.,  1547-1^52;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction,  2243, 
2248. 

Prosody, 

2429-2739;  see  Quantity,  Figures 
of  prosody.  Versification. 

Protasis, 

defined,  1061 ;  fut.  perf.  in,  coincident 
in  time  with  fut.  pen.  in  apod.,  1627; 
concessive,  2116;  see  Conditional, 
Relative,  Conjunctive. 

Protest, 

introduced  by  sentence  inth  quod, 
1842. 

Protestations, 

subjv.  in,  1542;  fut.  in,  1622;  ita  . . . 
ut,  1542,  1622, 1937. 

Protraction,  2516. 

Proviso, 

introduced  by  ut,  nC  .  .  .  ita, 
1964 ;  by  dum,  2003 ;  by  modo, 
2003. 

Punishment, 
see  Penalty. 
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I? 


Purpose, 

oat  of.  I223>i225 ;  clauses,  tense  of, 
after  pen.  dehnite,  1754;  rel.  sentences 
ofy  xt{x7;  expressed  by  ^uod,  id, 
1840;  sentences  of,  with  priusquam, 
1919 ;  sentences  of,  with  ut,  ne,  &c., 
1 947-1964;  sentences  of,  with  quO, 
1974;  sentences  of,  with  adv.  qui, 
1976;  sentences  of,  with  dum,  d6nec, 
&c.,  200^-2009;  infin.  of,  2164,  2165 ; 
expressea  by  ace.  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion, 2250;  expressed  by  dat.  of 
gerundive  construction,  2256;  ex- 
pressed by  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  with  causa,  2164,  2258,  2270; 
expressed  by  gen.  of  gerundive  con- 
struction alone,  2263;  expressed  by 
gen.  of  gerund  alone,  2263  ^  expressed 
by  ace.  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund  with  ad,  2164,  2270;  denoted 
by  supine,  1166,  2270;  expressed  by 
partic,  2295 ;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in 
subjv.  clauses  of,  2341,  2342. 

Pyrrhic,  2522. 

Pythiambic  strophe, 
in  Horace,  2722, 2723. 

Quality, 

sutet.  suffixes  denoting,  246-264; 
adj.  suffixes  denoting,  281*297;  gen. 
of,  1239,  1240;  abL  of,  1375. 

Quantitative, 

verse,  2548 ;  theory  of  the  Satumian, 
2551. 

Quantity, 

of  diphthongs,  39,  158;  how  denoted 
in  inscriptions,  27-30;  how  denoted  in 
books,  31,  2514 ;  common,  definition 
and  sign  of,  71,  2514;  pronunciation 
of  long  and  short  vowels,  26,  33,  34 ; 
change  in  quantity  of  vowels  and  preser- 
vation of  long  quantity,  55-^8,  74 ; 
long  and  short  syllables,  168 ;  of 
syllable  containing  vowel  before  mute 
or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169;  general 
principles  of  vowel  quantity,  157-167; 
vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h,  157- 
164;  diphthong  before  a  vowel,  158; 
compounds  of  prae,  158:  gen.  in  Si, 
160 ;  length  of  e  in  diSi,  rel,  fid£i, 
h\.  r6o,  601,  602;  the  endings  -9i, 
-Sis.  -Qi,  -5is,  SI,  CIs,  161;  gen. 
in  -ius,  -ius,  162,  618,  656^  657,  694: 
vowel  before  nf,  ns,  cons.  1,  gn,  167; 
as  determining  accent,  171,  176,  177; 
ubj.,877, 


-it  in  perf .,  857 ;  i,  i,  in  perf.  sub 


Quantity  —  caniinued, 
878 ;  i,  1,  in  fut.  perf.,  883, 884 ;  rules  of, 
in  classical  Latin,  2429-2463 ;  monosyl- 
lables,  2430-2433 ;  penults,  2434-2436 ; 
final  syllables  ending  in  vowel,  2437- 
2446;  final  syllables  ending  in  single 
cons,  not  s,  2447-2450;  final  syllables 
ending  in  s,  2451-2457;  position,  2458; 
hidden,  2459-2463;  some  peculiarities 
of,  in  old  Latin,  2464-2469;  law  of 
Iambic  shortening,  2470-2472 ;  in  ver- 
sification, 2514-2518. 

QuatemSUrius, 

iambic,  2617-2620;  trochaic,  2643; 
anapaestic,  2687. 

Questioning, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
X171  ;  with  ace.  and  prepositional 
phrase,   11 70;  with  indirect  question, 

>774« 
Questions, 

indie,  in,  1499;  commoner  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  1500;  two,  short 
(quid  est,  quid  ver5,  &c.)  leading 
to  longer,  1500 ;  kinds  of,  1501. 

Yes  or  No  questions,  150 i-i^2s;  con- 
founded with  exclamations  ana  aeclara- 
tions,  1502;  without  interrogative  par- 
ticle, 1502;  with  nOn,  1502;  with  -ne, 
-n,  1 507-1 505;  with  nOnne,  1503, 
1506;  with  nonne  . . .  n5n  . .  .  non, 
1506;  with  num,  1503,  1507;  with 
numne,  1507;  an,  anne,  Sn  nQn 
in  single,  1503,  t;o8;  with  ecquis, 
ecqu6,  ecquanoQ,  Cn  umquam, 
1509;  with  satin,  satin  ut,  1510; 
how  answered,  1511-1514. 

Alternative,  history  of,  151 5-15 17; 
without  interrogative  particle,  15 18; 
with  utrum,  -ne,  -n,  and  an,  anne, 
an  nOn,  1^9;  with  necne,  1520; 
with  several  alternatives,  1521;  with 
utrum,  and  -ne  and  an,  1522;  with 
utrumne  .  .  .  an,  1522 ;  with  no  al- 
ternative expressed,  1523;  how  an- 
swered, 1525. 

Pronoun  <}uestions,  1 526-1 530;  intro- 
duced by  interrogative  advs.,  1526; 
with  ut,  how^  1528 ;  with  quisne,  &c, 
1529 ;  two  or  more  with  one  verb,  1530. 

Sut^unctive  questions.  1 563-1 570;  of 
appeal,  1563 ;  in  alternative  form,  1564 ; 
asl.'ing  wnether  action  is  conceivable, 
156^ ;  in  exclamative  sentences,  with 
no  interrogative  word  or  with  -ne,  1566, 
1567 ;  with  uti,  ut,  1568 ;  with  uti,  ut, 
and   -ne,    -n,   1569;    in   subordinate 
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Questions  —  continued. 
sentence,  1731 ;  tense  of,  in  subordinate 
sentence,  1751. 

Indirect,  defined,  1773;  subjv.  in, 
1773;  expressions  introducing,  1774; 
with  verbs  oi  fearing,  1774,  1959;  se- 
quence of  tenses  in,  1760 ;  Yes  or  No 
questions  as,  1775-1777;  introduced  by 
si,  si  fQrte,  1777;  alternative  ques- 
tions as,  1778-1784;  introduced  by  qui 
sci5  an,  qui  scis  an,  quis  scit  an, 
1781 ;  introduced  by  baud  8ci5  an, 
1782;  without  interrogative  particle, 
1784;  pron.  questions  as,  1783;  origi- 
nal subjv.  questions  as,  1786;  rel.  con- 
structions distinguished  from,  1791 ;  use 
of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341,  2342. 

Accusative  with9Ut  verb  in,  11 50; 
verbal  expressions  denoting  ability,  duty, 
propriety,  necessity  in,  1495-1497  ; 
m  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  intimating  com- 
mand, exhortation,  deliberation,  appeal, 
1 531,  1623 ;  set  forms  expressing  curi- 
osity, incredulity,  wrath,  captiousness, 
1532  ;  threats  introduced  by  scin  quO 
niod6,  1532;  united  with  partic,  abl. 
abs.,  or  suMrdinate  sentence,  IS33 »  ^^ 
ordinate  with  imper.  or  tS  rogo,  scIn, 
&c.,  1697,  1787;  introduced  by  indef. 
nesciG  quis,&c.,i788, 1789 ;  mirum 
quantum,  &c.,  1790;  direct,  defined, 
1 723 ;  question  aild  answer,  original  form 
of  rel.  sentence,  1795 ;  in  apod,  of  con- 
ditional sentence,  2018;  introduced  by 
nam.  2155;  in  ind.  disc,  2312-2314; 
use  of  uter,  quis,  qui,  2385,  2386. 
Quotations, 

inquam  in,  760;  pres.  used  in,  1592; 
direct,  1723. 

Reason, 

introduced  by  quod,  1853 ;  introduced 
by  nQn  qu6,  &c.,  1855 ;  introduced  by 
quoniam,  1884;  expressed  by  tam- 
quam,  1909;  coordinated  members  de- 
noting, 1703 ;  see  Cause. 

Reciprocal, 

action,  deponents  expressing,  14S7, 
see  Reflexive  :  pron.,  place  taken  by 
inter  n5s,  &c.',  mvicem,  &c.,  2344, 
2345 ;  relations,  expressed  by  uterque 
and  alter,  2400. 

Redundant  verbs,  8i8-«23,  924-1019. 

Reduplication, 

denned,  1S9;  in  prons.,  650;  in  verb 
roots,  758,  828,  829;  in  pert.,  858-861, 
922-932,  989,  995,  lOU. 


Reflexive  pronouns, 

dccl.  of,  64^-651 ;  possess.,  652-655 ; 
possess,  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262;  gen.  of,  used  possessively,  1234; 
preps,  following,  1435;  referring  to 
subj.  of  verb,  2336;  referring  to  word 
not  the  subj.  of  verb,  2337;  in  construc- 
tion of  ace.  with  infin.,  2338-2340;  in 
subordinate  clauses,  2341-2343;  inter 
sS,  invicem  inter  sC,  invicem  sC, 
invicem,  and  expressions  with  alter, 
alius,  for  reciprocal,  2344,  2345;  pos- 
sess, omitted,  2346;  possess,  meaning 
f  ropery  appropriate^  favourable,  2346; 
IS  used  for,  2370;  ipse  with,  2376;  see 
sui,  suus. 

Reflexive  verbs, 

1481;  pres.  partic  of,  in  reflexive 
sense,  14S2;  gerund  of,  in  reflexive 
sense,  1482;  deponents,  1487;  with  ace, 
1 148. 

Reixianus  versus,  2625,  2626. 

Relation, 

dat.  of,  1217,  1218. 

Relationship, 

words  of,  with  gen.,  1203. 

Relative  adverbs, 

711 ;  in  place  of  rel.  pron.  and  prep., 
1793 »  correlative  prons.  and  advs.,  1831 ; 
adv.,  uti,  ut,  1935 ;  quoad,  1991.  ' 

Relative  conjunctive  particles, 
1794 ;  sentences  introduced  by,  1S3&- 
2122. 

Relative  pronouns, 

decl.  of,  658,  659,  681-694;  agree- 
ment of,  1094-1098,  1801-1811;  agree- 
ment determined  by  sense,  1095, 1^4* 
with  several  substs.,  1096, 1S03 ;  refer- 
ring to  proper  name  and  explanatory 
appellative  combined,  1805;  agreeing 
with  predsubst.,  1097, 1806;  equivalent 
to  gen.,  1098;  vero  agreeing  in  pers. 
with  an  tec  of  rel.,  1807;  verb  agreeing 
in  pers.  witli  antec.  ot  rd.  implied  in 
possess.,  1807 ;  rel.  attracted  to  case  of 
antec,  1808 ;  word  in  appos.  with  rd., 
1809 ;  word  explanatory  of  antec.  agree- 
ing with  rel.,  iSio;  (][uod,  id  quod, 
quae  rCs,  1811 :  rel.  mtroducing  main 
sentence,  183^  ;  rd.  introducing  main 
sentence  put  m  ace.  with  infin.  m  ind. 
disc,  2310 ;  with  a  compar.,  1321, 1326; 
preps,  following,  1434,  1435;  introduc- 
ing rel.  sentence,  1792;  representing 
any  pers.,  1792 ;  rel.  advs.  instead  of, 
1793;     developed    from    interrogative 
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Relative  pronouns  —  continued, 
pron.,  1795, 1808 ;  quod  before  si,  &&, 
1837 ;  as  connectives,  2x28,  2131,  2132 ; 
see(^ui. 

Relative  sentence, 

treated,  1 792-1837;  introduced  by 
rel.  words,  1792-1794;  development  of, 
1795)  preceding  main  sentence,  179^; 
with  substin  both  members,  1795,  i79^» 
following  main  sentence,  1796 ;  urbem 
quam  statuO  vostra  est,  1797 ; 
with  determinative,  demonstrative, 
subst.,  omitted,  179^;  quSpiUdentiS 
es,  nihil  tC  ifugiet,  1800;  indie,  in, 
1721 ;  tense  of,  uter  secondary,  17^6; 
subjv.  of  ind.  disc,  and  attraction  m, 
1722,18x5  ;  subjv.  of  repeated  action  in, 
X730,  181^;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  indic.  or  subjv.  in,  1812,  2110; 
of  simple  declarations  or  descriptions, 
indic  m,  1813 ;  introduced  by  indef. 
prons.  and  advs.,  indic.  in,  1814;  of 
I>urpose,  subjv.  in,  181 7  ;  of  characteris* 
tic  or  result,  subjv.  in^  1 818-1823;  with 
dignus,  indigrnus,  idOneus,  aptus, 
x8i^;  coordinated  with  subst,  adj..  or 
partic,  1820;  with  antec.  omitted^  indef. 
antec.,  or  nCmd  est  qui,  nihil  est 
quod,  &c.,  1799,  182 1,  1822;  sunt 
qui,  ac,  with  mdic,  1823;  of  cause, 
reason,  proof,  concession,  subjv.  in, 
1824-1830;  qui  tamen  with  indic, 
1825  ;  sentences  with  indic,  resembling 
causal  sentences,  1826;  quippe  qui,  ut 
qui,  ut  pote  qui,  with  indic.  and 
subjv.,  1827;  quippe  qui  (adv.),  ut 
qui,  1828;  parenthetical  subjv.,  quod 
sciam,  qui  quidem,  1829;  quod 
attinet  ad,  &c.,  1830;  following  prae- 
Ut,  194c ;  coordination  of  rel.  sentences, 
with  re1.  omitted,  i8«,  1833 ;  with  rel. 
repeated,  1833:  with  second  rel.  re- 
placed 1^  is,  hie,  &c.,  1833;  subordi- 
nation of,  1834;  equivalent  to  main 
sentence,  183^  ;  equivalent  to  main  sen- 
tence, in  ina.  disc,  2316;  other  rel. 
sentences  in  ind.  disc,  231 5, 2318.  2319; 
quo  facts,  &c.,  1836;  coordinated 
member  equivalent  to,  1698;  represented 
by  partic,  2294. 

Relative  time, 

of  subordinate  sentence,  1732,  1741. 

Retnembering, 

adjs.  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263, 1264; 
verbs  of,  with  gen^  1287-1291;  with 
aoc,  1288;  with  de  and  abl.,  1289, 
1290;  with  infin.,  2169. 


Remindinjg, 

verbs  oCcases  with,  11 72,  1291. 

Remove, 

verbs  meaning,  with  abl.,  1 302-1 306; 
with  dat.,  1195, 1209. 

Repeated, 

action  (ter  in  ann5,  &c),  1353;  ex- 
pressed by  pres.  indic,  1588;  by  impf. 
mdic,  1596;  subjv.  of,  1730;  subjv.  of, 
in  cum  sentences,  1859,  i860;  subjv.  of, 
in  sentences  with  quotiSns.  quo- 
tiSnscumque,  1887;  subjv.  of,  in  sen- 
tences with  dum,  dOnec,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1994,  2002,  2009;  with 
postquam,  Ubi,  ut,  1932;  in  general 
conditions,  2026,  2034, 2035, 2037,  2044, 
2050,  2071. 

Represent, 

verbs  meaning,  with  pres.  partic  used 
predicatively,  2298,  2299;  ^^^^  intin., 
2299. 

Request, 

expressed  by  imper.,  1571;  expressed 
by  fut.,  1624;  verbs  of,  subjv.  coordi- 
nated with,  1708;  with  purpose  dause, 
1950. 

Resemblance, 

adj.  suffixes  denoting,  299-301. 

Resisting, 

verbs  of,  with  dat,  1181 ;  with  nS  and 
subjv.,  i960;  with  quOminus,  1977; 
with  quin,  1986. 

Resolution,  2318. 

Resolve, 

verbs  meaning,  with  purpose  clause, 
1950;  with  infin.,  1953,  2169;  with  ace. 
and  infin.,  2193. 

Rest, 

verbs  of,  followed  by  in  or  sub  and 
abl.,  1423;  followed  by  in  and  ace, 
1424. 

Restraining, 

verbs  of,  with  ng,  i960,  1977;  with 
quOminus,  i960,  1977;  with  quin, 
1986;  with  ace  and  mfin.,  2203;  with 
ace  of  gerundive  construction  or  ger- 
und, 2252. 

Result, 

clauses,  tense  of,  after  secondary, 
1757-1759;  rel.  sentences  of,  1818-1823; 
with  dignus,  indig^us,  &c,  1819; 
after  assertions  or  questions  of  exist- 
ence or  non-existence,  1821,  1822;  sen- 
tences with  ut,  ut  n5n,  &c.,  1947, 
1948,  1965-1970 ;  tantum  abest, 
1969;   quam  ut,  1896;   coordinated 
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Result  —  continued, 
member  equivalent  to  clause  of,  1700; 
dat  of,  1219-1222;    suffixes  denoting, 
213,  222.  231,  234-236,  239,  249,  296. 

Rhetorical  questions, 
see  Appeal. 

Rhythm, 

defined,  2511;  kinds  of,  2525-2528; 
Numcri  Italfci,  2549;  Satumian,  2550- 
2554;  dactylic,  aSSS-^S^o;  »«»bic, 
2581-2627;  trochaic,  2628-2649;  logaoe- 
dic,  2650-2674 ;  dactylo-trochaic,  267^- 
2681;  anapaestic,  2682-2690;  cretic, 
2691-2697;  bacchiac,  2698-2706;  chor- 
iambic,  2707;  ionic,  2768-2717. 

Rhythmical  sentence,  2532,  2533. 

Rhythmical  series,  2532,  2533. 

Rivers, 

names  of,  gender,  405, 406;  decl.,  518, 
519.  549.  554i  556. 

Roots. 

defined,  183;  nature  of,  184;  three 
kinds,  noun  roots,  verb  roots,  pron. 
loots,  186;  two  or  more  forms  of  one 
root,  187;  vowel  and  cons,  roots,  188; 
reduplicated,  189;  reduplicated  in  verbs, 
758,  828,  829;  pres.  stems  used  as, 
190-194,  855;  used  as  stems,  195,  198, 
199;  used  as  stems  in  verbs,  738-743» 
844 ;  root  stem,  defined,  195 ;  root  verbs, 
defined,  743;  root  verbs,  inflected,  744- 
781,  828 ;  prin.  parts  of  root  verbs,  922. 

Route  taken, 

advs.  denoting,  707,  1376;  abl.  of, 
1376. 

Sapphic, 

strophe,  2545;  the  lesser,  2666;  the 
greater,   2671-2673;    in  Horace,  2734, 

2735- 
Satumian,  2550-2554. 

Saying, 

verbs  of,  with  indef.  subj.,  1033;  m 
pres.  of  past  action,  1592;  in  plup., 
1617;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724,  2309;  illo- 
gically  in  subjv.  in  clause  introduced  by 
qui,  quod,  cum,  1727,  2320;  coordi- 
nated, 1696;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175  ; 
time  of  infin.  with,  2219,  2226 ;  see  In- 
direct discourse. 

Season,    . 

choliambus,  2597-2600;  trochaic  te- 
trameter, 2639-2641. 

Secondaiy  cases,  mi,  11 12. 


Secondary  tenses, 

1717,  1762;  rules  for  use  of,  1740- 
1772;  subordinate  to  indie,  1 746-1 761; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1762-1765 ;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  ▼«*>,  1 766-1 769; 
subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  or  by  attiactian, 
1770-1772,2322-232^,2326-2329;  perf. 
det.  and  pres.  of  vivid  narration,  1717, 
1752,  1754;  secondary  sequence  with 
primary,  1751-1753?  pn^MT  sequence 
with  secondary,  1755-1760. 
Seeing, 

verbs  of,  in  pres.  of  past  action,  1592; 
with  indirect  question,  1774;   in  pres. 
with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  1926. 
Selling, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1274;  with  alM., 
1388-1392. 
Semi-deponents,  801,  1488. 
Semi-elision,  2497. 
Semi-hiatus,  2497. 
SemiquinSria  caesura,  2544. 
S€miscpt8naria  caesura.  2544. 
SCmitem&ria  caesura,  2544. 
Semivowels,  54. 
SSnSrius, 

defined,  2536  ;  iambic,  2583-2596. 
Sentence,  ^     ,  ^    ^ 

defined,  1023;  simple,  defined,  1024; 
simple,  enlarged,  10^7-1054;  simple, 
combined,  1055;  simple,  treated,  1099- 
1635;  declarative,  defined,  1025 ;  ex- 
clamatory, defined,  1025;  impcr.,  de- 
fined, 1025;  coordinate  and  subordinate, 
1055-1061;  subordinate,  historv  of, 
1693-1695,  1705,  1706,  1957,  see  Sub- 
ordinate sentences;  compound,  de- 
fined. 1056;  compound,  abridged,  1057; 
compound,  treated,  1636-1713;  com- 
plex, defined,  1058;  complex,  varie- 
ties of ,  1058-1061;  as  advs.,  712;  inter- 
rogative, defined,  1025,  see  Questions; 
coordinate,  treated,  1636-1692;  inter- 
mediate coordinate,  treated,  1693-1713* 
see  Coordination;  complex,  treated, 
1714-2122;  compar.,  defined,  1716; 
local,  defined,  1716;  temporal,  defined, 
1716,  see  Temporal;  modal,  defined, 
1 716;  correlative,  1831;  main,  intro- 
duced by  rel.  pron.,  183^-1837;  con- 
junctive particle,  1838-2122.  see 
Conjunctive ;  connection  of  sen- 
tences, 2123-2159;  rhythmical,  2532, 
2533;  see  Conditional,  .Causal, 
Concessive,  Final,  Consecutive, 
Relative  sentence. 
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Separating, 

verbs  o^  with  dat.,  1195,  1209;  with 
gen.,  1294;  withabl.,  1302-1306,  1294: 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
1268;  adjs.  of,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 
abl.,  1306. 
Separation, 

expressed  by  supine  in  -0,  2277 ;  see 
Separating. 
SeptSnSrius, 

defined,    2536;    iambic,    2610-2616; 
trochaic,  2629-2635 ;  anapaestic,  2686. 
Sequence  of  tenses, 

1 745-1 772 ;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
indie,  1 746-1 761 ;  subjv.  subordinate  to 
subjv.,  1762-1765;  subjv.  subordinate 
to  noun  of  verb,  1 766-1 769;  subjv.  in 
ind.  dbc.  or  by  attraction,  1770-1772, 
2322-2324,  2326-2329. 
Series* 

rhythmical,     2532,     2533;     stichic, 
3546. 
Service, 

adjs.  of,  with  dat.,  1200. 
Serving, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1181,  1182. 
Sharing,  • 

verbs  meaning,  with  gen.,  1263. 
Shortening, 
wels. 


of  vowels,   57-62;    of  vowel   before 

lother  vowel,  ^7;-  in  final  syllable,  57- 

61 ;  in  nom.  of  -S-  stems,  ^9,  436 ;  in 


another  vowel,  ^7;-  in  final  syllable,  57- 
61 ;  in  nom.  of  -S-  stems,  ^9,  436 
neut.  plur.,  59,  461 ;  in  abi.  ending  e 


of  cons,  stems,  59 ;  in  verb  endings, 
59,  61;  in  nom.  ending  -or,  59;  in 
compar.  ending  -us,  59;  in  dat.  and 
abl.  suffix  -bus,  59;  m  mih!,  tibT, 
sibT,  ibi,  ubT,  alicubT,  nScubi, 
sicubi,  ubinam,  ubivis,  ubi- 
'cumque,  ibidem,  60;  in  iambic 
words  in  verse.  61 ;  before  -n  for  -sn, 
61 ;  in  perf.  ending  -Srunt,  62,  8C7;  in 
perf.  subjv.,  62,  876;  elsewhere  before 
cons.,  62;  in  first  syllable  of  ille,  illic, 
quippe,  imm0,  &c.,  2469;  iambic, 
rule  of,  2^70-2^72;  vowel  before  an- 
other vowel  retained  long,  58,  159-164; 
long  vowel  preserved  in  specific  endings 
in  Old  Latin,  63-68. 

Showing, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1167. 

Simple, 

words,  defined,  181;  formative  suf- 
fixes, defined,  200;  sentence,  defined, 
1024,  see  Sentence. 


Sin^lar  number, 

m  nouns,  defined,  414;  lacking,  see 
Defective;  with  different  meaning 
from  plur.,  418,  480;  in  substs.,  in 
agreement,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  adjs.,  prons.,  partlc,  in 
agreement,  1082-1098,  see  Agree- 
ment; in  collective  sense,  1099;  of  a 
class,  iioo;  neut.,  of  adjs.  used  as 
substs.,  io9'3,  1x01,1250;  of  other  adjs. 
used  as  substs.,  X102,  11 03;  in  verns, 
defined,  722;  in  verl»,  in  agreement, 
1062*1076,  1080,  see  Agreement; 
of  gerundive,  with  nostri,  &c.,  2260. 
Smell, 

verbs  of,  with  ace,  1143. 
Softening,  2504. 
Sonants,  52,  54. 
Sotadean,  2712,  2713. 
Sound, 

one  of  the  divisions  of  Latin  Gram- 
inar,  treated,  i,  16-179;  change  of, 
in  vowels,  5S-113;  change  of,  in  diph- 
thongs, 80-88;  change  of,  in  conso- 
nants, 1E4-154;  see  Substitution, 
Development,  Disappearance, 
Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  In- 
terchange, Lengthening,  Short- 
ening, Weakening,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Affinities, 
Pronunciation,  Accent,  Quan- 
tity. 
Sounds, 

continuous,  defined,  51;  momentary, 
defined,  51;  classified,  54. 
Source, 

abl.  Vf,  13x2-1315,  1^26;  expressed 
by  gen.,  1232 ;  expressea  by  adj.,  X427. 
Space, 

extent  of,  denoted  by  ace,  XX5X-XI56, 
'398, 1475 ;  denoted  by  abl.,  XX53,  X399. 
Sparing, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  x  181-1x85. 
Specification, 

abl.  of,    X385;    ace    of,    see    Part 
concerned;  gen.  of,  see  Genitive. 
Spirants,  54. 
Spondaic  verse, 

defined,  2556;  use,  2566,  2567. 
Spondee, 

defined,  2521 ;  irrational,  2524. 
Statements, 

general,  with   antequam.  prius- 
quam,    19X2-XQX4;    particular,    with 


9X2-xgx4; 
a,  pnusc 


antequam,  priusquam,  19x5-1921. 
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Stems, 

defined,  195  ;  roots  used  as,  195,  iq8, 
199 ;  root  used  as  stem  in  root  veros, 
738-743,  828,  844 ;  pres.,  used  as  roots, 
190-194,  855 ;  new,  how  formed,  196 ; 
root  stem,  defined,  195 ;  stem  vowel  re- 
tained before  ending,  in  verbs,  367,  840; 
retained  in  nouns,  400;  noun  stems 
classified,  3^;  noun  stems,  how  found, 
421 ;  how  mdicated,  421 ;  nouns  with 
two  forms  of  stem  or  two  stems,  401, 

4»3,  470,  475..53>»  545»  566-569,  603, 
632;  prons.  with,  645,  652,  672;  verbs 
with,  720,  818-823,  924-X019;  -a- 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  4^2-445 ;  -o- 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  446-466;  cons, 
stems  of  substs.,  decl.  of,  467-512,  see 
Declension;  -i-  stems  of  substs., 
decl.  of,  5x3-569,  see  Declension; 
mixed,  513;  -fl-  stems,  decl.  of,  585- 
595;  -e-  steins,  decl.  of,  C96-607 ;  -o- 
and  -S-  stems  of  adjs.,  aecl.  of,  613- 
620,  432-466;  cons,  stems  of  adis., 
decl.  of,  621-626,  467-512,  see  De- 
clension ;  -X-  stems  of  adjs.,  decl.  of, 
627-636,  52^569,  see  Declension; 
of  pres.  partic.  632;  of  personal  prons., 
645 ;  of  hie,  662 ;  of  is,  672  ;  ot  ipse, 
679;  of  qui,  quis,  681,  687-689;  of 
the  verb,  number  of,  718;  defective 
verbs,  805-817;  formation  of,  824-919, 
365-375,  see  Formation;  verbs  ar^ 
ranged  according  to  prin.  parts,  920- 
1022,  see  Verbs. 

Stichic  series,  2546. 

Stipulation, 

verbs  of,  with  purpose  clause,  X950. 

Striving, 

verbs  of.  with  purpose  clause,  1950; 
with  compiementacy  mfin.,  1953. 

Strophe, 

defined,  2545 ;  Alcaic  and  Sapphic,2545. 

Stuff, 

abl.  of,  1312-1315;  gen.  of,  1255. 

Subject, 

of  sentence,  defined,  1023 ;  subst.  or 
equivalent  word  or  words,  1026;  in 
nom.,  1027 ;  when  expressed  and  when 
omitted,  1028-1034 ;  enlarged,  1038- 
1047;  subordinate  sentence  as,  17 15; 
quod  sentence  as,  1845;  cum  sentence 
as,  1871 ;  complementary  clause  as,  1948 ; 
infin.  as,  2167,  2207-2215;  perf.  partic. 
as,  2289;  nom.,  of  infin.,  1535  ;  ace.,  of 
infin.,  2x73;  of  infin.,  omitted,  X537, 
2183;  gen.  of,  X 232-1238. 


Subjunctive  mood, 

tenses  of,  7x6;  how  translated,  717. 

Formation  of  tenses  of,  pres.,  841- 
843;  impf.,  849,  850;  perf.,  876-878; 
plup.,  881 ;  short  or  old  foims,  885>So^ 

Uses  of,  forms  of  possum  and  oe- 
beO  in,  X498;  of  desire,  1540-1^53 ;  in 
wishes,  X540-X546;  in  exhortation,  di- 
rection, statement  of  propriety,  obliga- 
tion, necessity,  prohibition,  1547-1552; 
expressing  willingness,  assumption,  co«i^ 
cession,  1553;  of  action  conceivable,  in 
simple  sentences,  x  5  54-1 562;  acoom- 
innied  bv  fSrtasse,  &c.,  1554;  ve- 
lim.  nOlim,  mSlim,  1555 ;  vellem, 
n611em,  mftllem,  1560;  in  questions, 
in  simple  sentences,  1 563-1 569;  tenses 
of,  in  simple  sentences,  1634,  1635; 
tenses  of,  in  subordinate  sentences. 
1 740-1 772;  sequence  of  tenses.  1740- 
1745  ;  sulx>rdinate  to  indie.,  1746-1761 ; 
subordinate  to  subjv.,  1762-176^;  sub- 
ordinate to  noun  of  verb,  x  766-1769; 
tenses  of,  in  ind.  disc,  and  by  attxac- 
tion,  X770-X772,  2322-2324;  tenses  of, 
in  conditional  protases  in  ind.  disc, 
2326-2329;  in  coordination,  1 705-17x3, 
^see  Coordination ;  in  ind.  disc.,  1722- 
17271  2312-2324,  2326-2;i29;  of  attrac- 
tion or  assimilation,  1728;  of  repeated 
action,  i7;^o;  of  wish,  action  conceivable, 
interrogation,  in  subordinate  sentence, 
173X;  of  indirect  question,  x  773-1786, 
see  Questions ;  indie  questions  appar- 
ently indirect,  1 787-1 791 ;  si,  si  forte 
with,  1777;  rel.  sentence  equivalent  to 
conditional  prot.,  x8i2 ;  witli  inddF.  rel. 
prons.  and  advs.,  X814;  rel.  sentences 
of  purpose  in,  x8i6,  X817 ;  rel.  sentences 
of  characteristic  or  result  in,  18 16, 1 8x8- 
X823 ;  with  dignus,  indignus,  id5- 
neus,  181^;  coordinated  with  subst., 
adj.,  or  partic,  1820;  with  antec.  omitted, 
indef.  antec.,  or  nSm6  est  qui,  nihil 
est  quod,  &c.,  1821,  XS22;  rel.  sen- 
tences of  cause,  reason,  proof,  conces- 
sion in,  1824-1 830  f  quippe  qui,  ut 
qui,  ut  pote  qui  with,  1827 ;  paren- 
thetical, quod  sciam,  qui  quidem, 
1829;  with  quod,  quia,  x  838-1858; 
with  cum,  X859,  X870,  1872,  X873, 
X877-X881  ;  with  quoniam,  1S82- 
.  1884 ;  with  quotiens,  quotiCns- 
cumque,  1887;  with  quam,  X896, 
1897;  with  quamquam,  1900,  X901; 
with  auamvis,  1904,  X905;  with 
quamlibet,  1907;  with  tamquam. 
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Subjunctive  mood  —  continued, 
1909;  with  antequam,  priusquam, 
1911-1921;  with  pridie  quam,  1922; 
with  ub!,  ut  quisque,  1932;  with 
uti,  ut,  nC,  1947-' 970 1  w»th  ubi, 
1971 ;  with  qu5,  qui,  1972,  i974-»976; 
with  quOminus,  1977,  1978;  with 
quo  setius,  1979;  with  quin,  1980- 
1990;  with  dum,  ddnec,  quoad, 
quamdifi,  1991-2009;  with  modo, 
S003;  with  quandO,  2010;  in  con- 
ditionsd  periods,  2023-2115  ;  with  etsi, 
tametsi,  tamenetsf,  etiamsi,  si, 
21 1 6;  with  quasi,  quam  si,  tarn- 
quam  si,  &c.,  21 17-2122;  use  of 
reflexive  in  subordinate  clauses  con- 
taining, 2341,  2342. 

Subordinate  constructions, 

history  of,  1693-1695,  1705,  1706, 
i740»  '957. 

Subordinate  relations, 

expressed  coordinately,  1693-17 13, 
see  Coordination. 

Subordinate  sentences, 

1055,  1058-1061 ;  question  in,  1533; 
treated,  1714-2122 ;  how  expresses, 
1714;  value  of,  1715;  names  ot,  1716; 
tenses  of  indie,  in,  1732-1739 ;  tenses  of 
subjv.  in,  1 740-1 772;  mood  of,  1720- 
1731,  1773-2122;  following  supine  in 

^  -um,  2272 ;  introduced  l^  supine  in 
-ii,  2275 ;  mood  of,  in  ind.  disc.,  2315- 
2320;  use  of  reflexive  pron.  in,  2341- 
2343 ;  is  used  for  reflexive  in,  2370. 

Subordination, 

of  rel.  sentence,  1834. 

Substantives, 

defined,  4-7 ;  abstract,  7 ;  concrete,  5  ; 
matenal,  6 ;  endings  of,  shortened,  S9, 
61;  endings  of,  retained  long,  65-67; 
formation  of,  18^203 ;  rcots  and  stems, 
18^-198 ;  without  formative  suffix,  19c, 
193, 199;  with  formative  suffix,  195-190, 
200-203 ;  suffixes  of,  204-279,  see  Suf- 
fix ;  compound,  formation  and  meaning 
of,  379-390;  inflection  of,  398-607,  see 
Gender,  Number,  Case,  Declen- 
sion ;  adjs.  used  as,  with  -e,  -i  in  abl. 
sing.,  558,  s6i,  631 ;  advs.  from,  696- 
700.  703j  708,  710. 

Modifiers  of,  1038-1047;  obj.  of,  de- 
fined, 1046;  pred.,  see  Predicate; 
agreement  of,  1077-1081,  see  Agree- 
ment. 

Uses  of,  1099-1468 ;  used  adjectively, 
1042;  adjs.  used  as,  1099-1104,  1106, 


Substantives  —  coniinued, 
1093,  12^0;  with  ace.  appended,  X120, 
1136;  with  dat.  appended,  1183,  1208, 
1225  ;  with  gen.,  1227-1262  ;  with  abl. 
appended,  1301,  no7, 1309,  1314,  1342, 
'"1  10( 


ided,  1 


301, 


^Zr:)-^yjl\  with  loc.  appen(___,  _^__, 
1331 ;  omitted  in  abl.  abs,  1371;  used 
alone  as  abl.  abs.,  1372;  used  as  pr^s., 
1406;  combination  of,  by  a  prep.,  1426- 
1428 ;  prepositional  expressions  equiva- 
lent to,  142S;  repetition  of  prep,  with 
several,  1429;  omission  of  prep,  with 
several,  1430;  two  preps,  with  one 
subst.,  1431,  1432 ;  qualified  by  adv., 
1439-1441 ;  advs.  used  as,  1442 ;  sub- 
ordinate sentences  with  value  of,  1715; 
expressed  in  both  members  of  rel.  sen- 
tence, 179^,  1796;  put  before  the  rel., 
1797;  omitt^  before  rel.,  1798;  rel. 
sentence  coordinated  with,  1820 ;  quod 
clause  with  value  of,  1845 ;  complemen- 
tary clause  with  value  of,  1^8;  infin. 
as  subst.  ace,  2204-2206;  with  ace.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  22^2 ; 
with  dat  of  gerundive  construction 
2254 ;  with  gen.  of  gerundive  construc- 
tion or  gerund,  2258 ;  the  subst.  partic, 
3287-2292. 
Substitution, 

of  consonants,  114-1x9;  of  1  for  d  or 
r,  115;  of  r  for  s,  116;  of  b  for  sonant 
aspirate,  117 ;  of  b  for  v,  f,  or  p,  11 8, 
151;  of  g  for  c,  119,  151;  of  d  for  t, 

Suffix, 

formative,  defined,  195 ;  nouns  with, 
19S-198,  200-203 ;  nouns  without,  195, 
195,  199;  simple  and  compound,  de- 
fined, 200;  preceded  by  vowel,  202. 

Substantive  suffixes,  204-279;  primi- 
tive, 204-245;  denominative,  240-279, 
226,  227,  232;  denoting  agent,  204-2 11 : 
denoting  action,  212-237,  249;  forming 
collectives,  228,  249 ;  denoting  concrete 
effect,  213,  217,  224,  241;  denoting  in- 
strument or  means,  238-245,  213,  224; 
denoting  result,  213,  222,  231,  234-236, 
239,  2^9,  296;  denoting  quality,  246- 
264;  denoting  person  concerned,  265, 
309;  denoting  place,  266,  228,  a^i,  242, 
245,  24?,  3o»i  309.  3'4i  334;  lorming 
diminutives,  267-278;  denoting  patrony* 
mics,  279. 

Adjective  suffixes,  280-360;  primi- 
tive, 280-297,  305 ;  denominative,  298- 
360,  287;  denoting  active  quality,  281- 
290,  293,  294,  29i5;  denoting  passive 
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Suffix  —  continued, 
quali^,  291-297,  282,  283;  denoting 
materisil  or  resemblanoei  299-301;  de- 
noting appurtenance,  302-330;  denoting 
supply,  331-338;  forming  diminutives, 
339,340;  compar.  suffixes,  346-348; 
supen.  suffixes,  349-352;  denoting 
place,   317,  321,  347.  ,      . 

Adverb  suffixes,  diminutive,  341;  of 
compflu-.  and  superl.,  361-364. 

Verbal  suffixes,  denominative,  365- 
375 ;  frequentative  or  intensive,  371-374; 
desiderative,  375;  meditative,  375;  in- 
ceptive or  inchoative,  834;  -no,  -t5, 
-iO,  832,  833.  835-838. 

Pronoun  suffix -met,  6^0,655 ;  -pte, 
655;  -cc,  662-664,  669,  670. 
Summary, 

asyndeton  of,  2127. 
Superlative, 

Of  adjs.,  suffixes  of,  349-^352;  of  adjs. 
in  -cr,  344,  t^o;  of  adjs.  in  -ilis,  345, 
35o»  359;  lacking,  359, 360 ;  formed  from 
stems  and  roots,  342;  formed  by  mSx- 
imS,  360. 

Of  adverbs,  endings  of,  361-363; 
Is^cking,  364;  with  gen.,  1242. 

Use  of  summus,  &c.,  1249;  abl. 
with  words  of  superl.  meaning,  1393; 
used  when  two  things  are  comparra, 
1456;  expressed  by  compar.  and  neg., 
1462;  of  more  than  two  things,  1465; 
strengthened  by  t&nus,  quam, 
mSximC,  &c.,  1466,  1892,  1903;  de- 
noting high  degree,  1467 ;  absolute,  1467 ; 
of  eminence,  1467,  1468;  strengthened 
by  a  compar.,  1468;  accompanied 
by  vel,  1671 ;  agreeing  with  a  rel., 
1810;  tarn  . . .  quam  aui,  quantus, 
ut,  &c.,  1892;  double,  with  quam  .  .  . 
tam,  1893;  represented  by  quamvis 
with  adj.  or  adv.,  1903;  ut  quisque, 
quisque  with,  1939. 
Supine, 

ace.  or  abl.  of  substs.  in  -tu-  (-8U-), 
235,  2269;  the  supines,  verbal  nouns, 
732,  2269;  formation  of,  900;  lacking, 
900;  denoting  purpose,  1166,  2270;  use 
of  supine  in  -um,  2269-2273;  use  of 
supine  in  -fi,  2269,  2274-2277. 
Surds,  52,  54. 
Surprise, 

expressed  by  dat.,  121 1 ;  questions  of, 
1532. 1566-1569;  verbs  of,  with  quod, 
quia,  1851;  with  cum,  1851,  1875; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2187,  2108,  2184 ; 
expressed  by  iniin.,  2216. 


Suspense, 
'    verbs  of,  with  lot.  and  abl.,  1339, 1344. 

Syllaba  anceps,  2533,  2534. 

Syllables, 

final,  vowel  of  shortened,  57,  59-61, 
see  Shortening;  vowel  ol  retained 
long,  63-68;  quantity  of,  168;  contain- 
ing h,  qu,  168 ;  containing  short  vowel 
baore  mute  or  f  followed  by  1  or  r,  169 ; 
division  of,  155;  names  of,  155;  irra- 
tional, 2524;  see  Accent. 

Synaeresis,  2500. 

Synaloepha,  2498. 

Synapheia,  2510. 

Syncope, 

defined,  93,  122,  2508;  in  versifica- 
tion, 2541. 

Synecdochical, 

ace,  see  Part  concerned. 

Synizesis,  2499. 

System, 


Systole,  2507, 

Taking  awajr, 

verbs  of,  with  dat.,  1209;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2165. 
Taking  up, 

verbs  of,  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2165. 
Taste, 

veitis  of,  with  ace.,  1143. 
Teaching, 

verbs  of,  with  two  accusatives,  1169- 
1171  ;  with  acc«  and  infin.,  2x97. 
TeUing, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774. 
Temporal, 

sentences,  defined,  17 16;  subjv.  of 
ind.  disc,  and  attraction  in,  1722,  2319; 
subjv.  of  repeated  action  in,  1730; 
cum,  1859-1873;  quoniam,  1882, 
X883 ;  antequam,  priusquam, 
&&,  1911-1922 ;  dum,  donee,  quoad, 
quamdiQ,  1991:  quandO,  2010-201 2; 
postciuam,  ubi,  ut,  &c.,  1923-1934 ; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to,  1699. 
Tempus, 

in  versification,  2515. 
Tendency, 

dat.  of,  1219-1222. 
Tenses, 

of  the  indie,  716 ;  of  the  subjv.,  716; 


of  the  imper.,  716;  meanings  of,  717; 
from  two  stems,  720 ;  formahoo  of,  824- 
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Tenses  —  continued, 
919,  see  Formation;  primary  and 
secondary,  1 71 7 ;  sequence  of,  1 7407'  745- 
In  simple  sentences,  pres.  indie., 
I587-I593*  '601;  impf.  indlc,  ij94- 
1601,  1495-1497;  '"*•»  1619-162^; 
pcrf.  indie,  1603-1613,  1616;  plup.  m- 
dic,  1614-1618,  1607,  1609;  fut.  perf., 
1626-1632,   1607,  1609;    suibjv.,  1634, 


sentences,  indie,  1732- 


i6^5»  1 540- 1569- 
In  subordinate 


1710;  sub)v.,general  remarics,  1740-1745; 
subiv.  subordinate  to  indie,  1746-1761 ; 
subjv.  subordinate  to  subjv.,  1762-1765  ; 
subjv.  subordinate  to  noun  of  the  verb, 
1766-1769;  subjv.  in  ind.  disc,  or  by 
attraction,  1770-1772, 2^22-2324 ;  condi- 
tional protases  in  ind.  disc.,  2326-2329 ; 
use  in  indirect  questions,  1773-1791; 
use  in  rel.  sentence,  1792-1037;  "»« 
with  conjunctive  particles,  1838-2122. 

Of  infin.,  2218-2236,  2321;  con- 
ditional apodoses  in  ind.  disc,  233a- 
3334;  of  partic,  2278-2299;  see  Pres- 
ent, &c. 

TernSrius, 

iambic,  2621-2623;  trochaic,  2644- 
2646. 

Tetrameter, 

defined,  2536;  dactylic,  2577,  2^78; 
iambic,  2604-2609;  trochaic,  2629- 
2641 ;  anapaestic,  2684-2686 ;  cretic« 
2694-2696;  bacchiac,  2701-2703;  ionic, 
2712-2716. 

Tetrapody, 

denned,  2531 ;  logaoedic,  2660-2663. 

Tetraseme,  2516. 

Tetrastich,  2545. 

Thanks, 

expressed  by  fut,  162a;  ita  .  •  •  ut 
in,  1542,  1622, 1937. 

Theme, 

of  verb,  738-740. 

Thesis,  2520. 

Thinking, 

verbs  of,  with  tndef.  subjv.,  1033; 
with  two  accusative,  1 1 67 ;  coordinated, 
1696;  ind.  disc,  with,  1724;  illogically 
in  subjv.  in  rel.  clause,  1727,  2320 ;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2175  ;  ^™c  ^^  va^n,  with, 
2219, 2236 ;  SM  Indirect  Discourse. 

Threat, 

introduced  by  question,  1532;  ex- 
pressed by  fut.,  1619;  implication  of  in 
fut  perf.,  1629. 


Threatening, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186 ;  with  pres. 
infin.,  2186. 

Thymelicus,  2697. 

Time, 

duration  of,  denoted  by  ace,  1151- 
1156 ;  ace  of  duration  of  made  subj.  in 
pass.,  1475  ;  duration  of,  denoted  by 
abl.,  1355 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  ace, 
1156 ;  at  which,  denoted  by  loe,  1341 ; 
at  which,  denoted  by  abl.,  1150,  1351, 
1353;  within  which,  denoted  by  abl., 
1352-1354;  before  or  after  which,  1394- 
1397}  >i54f  denoted  by  advs.,  143S;  rei., 
of  subordinate  sentence,  1732,  1741; 
independent,  of  subordinate  sentence, 
1738)  1744;  antequam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1920;  postquam  with  nouns 
denoting,  1929;  denoted  by  abl.  of 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2266 ; 
of  partic,  2279-2281 ;  expressed  by  abl. 
abs.,  1367  ;  expressed  by  partic,  2295; 
see  Temporal. 

A,  in  versification,  defined,  2515. 

Titles. 

of  books,  use  of  nom.  in,  1 11 4-1 116; 
of  office,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2254. 

Tmesis, 

defined,  1407,  2509;  in  qufcumque, 
692. 

Towns, 

names  of,  form  of  loe  case  of,  438, 
460,  504,  554;  decl.  of,  518,  549i  554, 
557 ;  m  ace  with  expressions  of  motion, 
11 57-11 60;  used  adiectively,  1233; 
constructions  with,  to  denote  place  from 
which,  1307-1310;  constructions  with, 
to  denote  place  in  or  at  which,  1331- 
»336«  1342, 1^43;  fc^'  advs.,  ub!,  qu5, 
unde,  refemng  to,  1793. 

Training, 

verbs  of,  with  ace  and  infin.,  2197. 

Transition, 

expressed  by  quid  quod,  1849 ;  ex- 
pressed  by  quoniam,  1884;  hic  and 
ille  in,  2353,  2360. 

Transitive  use, 

verbs  of,  defined,  1133;  used  intran. 
sitively,  1 133, 1479 ;  verbs  usually  intran- 
sitive used  as,  1137,  1139,  1191 ;  with 
double  ace,  1138 ;  with  dat.,  1192-1199, 
1 205-1 210;  used  impersonally,  1479;  use 
of  gerundive  of,  2180,  2246,  2247 ;  use 
of  gerund  of,  2242,  2255,  ^^59)  ^^^S* 
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Trees, 

names  of,  gender,  407,  408,  573. 
Trial, 

expressions  of,  with  si,  si  fdlte, 
1777. 
Tribrach,  2521. 
Trimeter, 

defined,  2536 ;  dactylic,  2579 ;  iambic 
(senarius),  2583-2^96;  the  dioliambus, 
2597-2600;    iambic,    catalectic,    2601- 
2603;  cretic,  2697. 
Tripody, 

defined,  25^1.;  iambic,  2624;  trochaic, 
2647,  264S ;  logaoedic,  2659. 
Triseme,  2516. 
Tristich,  2545. 

Tritbemimeral  caesura,  2544. 
Trithemimeris,  2531. 
Trochaic, 

rhythms,  2628-2649 ;  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic, 2629-2635 ;  tetrameter  acatalectic, 
2636-26;^8;  tetrameter  claudus,  2630- 
2641;  mne-syllabled  Alcaic,  2642;  al- 
meter  acatalectic,  264^3;  dimeter  cata- 
lectic, 2644-2646;  tnpody  acatalectic, 
2647;  tripody  catalectic,  2648;  mono- 
meter,  &c.,  2649;  dactylo- trochaic, 
2675-2681 ;  strophe,  in  Horace,  2721. 
Trochee,  2521. 
Trusting, 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
Try, 

verbs  meaning,  with  infin.,  2169. 

Undertaking, 

verbs  of,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 
Unfulfilled, 

wishes,  tenses  of,  1544,  1545;  con- 
ditions, see  Non-occurrent. 
Union. 

verbs  of,  case  with,  1186. 
Unit  of  Measure,  2515. 
Urging, 

see  Inducing. 
Useful, 

adjs.  meaning,  cases  with,  1200; 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 

Value, 

abl.  of,  1388-1-102. 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1271-1275.  ' 


11'; 


foi 


Variable, 

gender,  413,  586,  597 ;   stems,  401, 
413,  470,  475,  531.  545.  566-^69,  60^ 
632;   vowel,    824-827,   839,  &|o^  758, 
759,  366. 
Verbs, 

defined,  12;  endings  of,  shortened, 
9,  61;  endings  of,  retained  long,  65, 
•8;  reduplicated  verb  roots,  758,  82S, 
829;  reduplicated  perf.,  8^8-861,  923- 
932;  primitive,  theme  m,  738-741; 
compounded  with  nouns  or  noun  stems, 
3?4,  395;  w«th  preps.,  391,  392,  396; 
with  verb  stems,  '^94;  with  advs.,  396; 
root  verbs,  defined,  743;  irregulair,  de- 
fined, 743 ;  inflected,  744-781 ;  semi- 
deponenU,  801,  1488. 

Inflection  of,  713-1022;  the  stem, 
714-720;  the  person  ending,  721-731; 
nouns  of  the  verb,  732;  prin.  paits, 
733-735;  designation  of  the  verb*  t^ 
737;  theme  of  the  verb,  738-740;  ar- 
rangement of  the  verb,  741,  742;  in- 
flection of  primitive  verbs,  743-791; 
inflection  of  denominative  verbs,  792- 
;97;  deponent,  708-801;  periphrastic 
forms,  802-804;  defective  verte,  805- 
817,  907,  922-1019;  redundant  verls, 
818-823,  ^24-1019. 

Formation  of  stems  of,  824-919;  va- 
riable vowel,  824-827;  pres.  indic.  of 
root  verbs,  828;  pres.  indie,  of  verbs  in 
-ere,  82^38;  pres.  indie,  of  denomi- 
natives, 339,  840;  pres.  subjv.,  841- 
843;  imper.,  844-846;  impf.  indie, 
847,848;  impf.  subiv.,  849,  850;  fut., 
85 '-853;  perf.  indic,  854-875;  perf. 
subjv.,  876-^78;  pert,  imper.,  879; 
plup.  indic,  880;  plup.  subiv.,  881; 
tut.  perf.,  882-884;  short  or  old  forms, 
885-893 ;  infin.,  894-898 ;  gerundive 
and  gerund,  899;  supine,  900;  pres. 
partic,  901-903 ;  fut.  partic,  904,  905 ; 
perf.  partic,  906-919;  formation  of  de^ 
nominative  verbs,  365-375. 

List  of,  920-1022;  root  verbs,  922; 
verbs  hi  -ere,  perf.  stem  without  suf- 
fix, 923-951 ;  verbs  in  -ere,  perf.  stem 
in  -S-.  952-961;  verlis  in  -ere,  perf. 
stem  in  -v-,  962-970;  verbs  in  -ere, 
perf.  stem  in  -u-,  971-976;  deponents 
in  -I,  ^77-986;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf. 
stem  without  suffix,  989,  990;  verbs  in 
-ire,  perf.  stem  in  -v-,  991,  992;  verbs 
in  -ire,  perf.  stem  in  -u-,  993;  depo- 
nents in  -Sri,  994;  verbs  in  -Sre,  perf. 
stem  without  suffix,  985-998 ;  verbs  in 
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Verbs  —  continued, 

-€re,  pcrf.  stem  in  -s-^  999,  1000; 
vcrt»  In  -6re,  pcrf.  stem  m  -v-.  1001- 
1003 ;  verbs  in  -€re,  pcrf.  stem  m  -u-, 
1004-1007;  deponents  in  -Sri,  ioo8> 
loio;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf.  stem  without 
suffix,  1011-1013;  verbs  in  -ire,  perf. 
stem  in  -s-,  1014,  1015;  verbs  in  -ire, 
perf.  stem  in  -v-,  1016-1018;  verbs  in 
-ire,  pcrf.  stem  in  -u-,  1019;  depo- 
nents m  -iri,  1020-1022. 

Use  of,  1469-2299;  in  jrd  pers.  with 
indef.  subjv.,  1033;  omitted,  1036; 
agreement  of,  1062-1076,  1080,  1807, 
see  Agreement;  gen.  with,  1271- 
1294,  see  Genitive;  compounded, 
1402-1409,  see  Prepositions;  se- 
quence of  tenses  following  noun  of, 
1 766-1 769;  use  of  nouns  of,  2160-2299; 
with  ace.  of  eerund  and  gerundive, 
2250,  2252;  with  abl.,  2254-2257 ;  some 
occasional  peculiarities  ot,  2300-2307 ; 
conative  use,  2301-2303 ;  causative  use, 
2304;  potential  use,  2305;  obligatory 
use,  2306;  permissive  use,  2107;  cases 
with,  see  Ablative,  &c.,  Preposi- 
tions; of  transitive  and  intransitive 
use,  see  Transitive  use.  Intransi- 
tive use;  impersonal,  see  Imper- 
sonal ;  see  Subjunctive,  &c., 
Present,  &c. 

Verse, 

defined,  2533;  treatment  of  end  of, 
2533;  dicolic,  2535;  asynartetic,  2535; 
names  of,  2536;  catalectic  and  acata- 
lectic,  2537;  brachycatalectic,  2538; 
catalectic  in  syllabam,  &c.,  2519; 
verses  combined  to  make  strophe, 
254s;  accentual  and  quantitative, 
2548;  spondaic,  2556,  2566,  2567; 
hypermetrical,  2568. 

Versification,  251 1-2739. 

Vivid  narration, 

pres.  of,  1590,  see  Present. 

Vocative  case, 

defined,  420;  in  what  words  used, 
420 ;  origin  of  form  of,  in  -o-  ded..  71, 
76;  form  and  accent  of,  in  -o-  aecl., 
172,  452,  454,  158,  459;  forms  of,  in 
Greek  words  of  -9-  ded.,  445 ;  in 
Greek  words  of  cons,  decl.,  509,  512; 
in  Greek  words  of  -i-  dec!.,  565 ;  of 
meus,  652;  use  of,  1119-112^;  nom. 
used  as,  II 1 8- II 23 ;  combined  with  nom., 
1121 ;  used  in  pred.,  1122 ;  accompanied 
by  5,  pro,  eho,  heus,  au,  &c.,  1123 ; 


Vocative  case  ^continued. 
use  of  tCl,  1 118, 1566, 1571 ;  accompany- 
ing imper.,  1571 ;  as  apod.,  2112. 

Voice, 

in  verbs,  defined,  723,  1469,  1472;  see 
Active,  Passive. 

Vowels, 

cons,  and  vowel  i  and  u,  21-24;  Ions 
and  short,  how  denoted,  27-31  *  classi- 
fication of,  37,  38;  pronunciation  of, 
26,  32-38;  vowel  changes.  55-1  n,  see 
Lengtheninff,Shorteninjr,  Weak- 
ening, Dipntbongs,  Develop- 
ment, Disappearance,  Hiatus, 
Contraction,  Elision,  Assimila- 
tion, Dissimilation,  Affinities, 
Interchange ;  rules  of  vowel  quantity, 
157-167,  2429-2472;  vowel  roots,  de- 
fined, 188;  stem  vowel  retained  before 
ending,  in  verbs,  367,  840;  in  nouns, 
400;  variable,  824-827,  ^58,  750,  829, 
839,  840,  366 ;  long  vowd  m  pert,  stem, 
862-86^,  936-9^6;  vowel  stems,  substs. 
and  adjs.,  see  -1-  stems. 

Want, 

verbs  of,  with  gen.,  1291;  with  aU., 
1302-1306,  1293;    adis.  of,  with  gen., 
1263;  with  abl.,  1306. 
Warding  off, 

verbs  of,  with  dat,  1209. 
Weakening, 

of  vowels,  69-79 ;  a  to  e,  71 ;  a  to  i, 
74:  a  to  u,  72;  «  to  €,73;  5  to  i,  74; 
e  to  1,  79;  final  e  for  o  or  i,  71 ;  C  to 
I,  79;  o  to  e,  76;  o  to  i,  JT,  o  to  u, 
75,  105, 112,  452,  6s3,  827;  6  to  tX,  75; 
u  to  I,  78,  35;  01  diphthongs,  80-88, 
see  Dipntbongs. 
Weeping, 

verbs  of,  used  tiansitivdy,  11 39. 
Will, 

expressed  by  fut.,  1619;   shall  and 
«r///,    1619;     verbs   of,   with    purpose 
dause,  1949;  with  infin.,  2169;  with 
perf.  infin.,  2225. 
Willingness, 

expressed  by  subjv.  of  desire,  1553. 
Winds, 

names  of,  gender,  405. 
Wish, 

expressed  by  subjv.,  1 540-1 546;  in- 
troduced by  utinam,  uti,  ut,  qui, 
modo,  nC,  nOn,  nee,  1540;  with  si, 
5  si,  1546;  expressed  by  subjv.  in  sub- 
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Wish  —  continued, 
ordinate  sentence,  1731 ;  expressed  by 
imper.,  1571 ;   as  prot.  of  conditional 
period,  aixo. 

Wishing, 

verbs  of,  with  double  ace.,  1172 ; 
subjv.  coordinated  with,  1707;  with 
Ut,  nS,  19^0;  with  infin.,  2169;  with 
ace.  and  mfin.,  2189,  2190,  2228; 
with  perf.  act  infin.,  2223,  2224;  with 
perf.  pass,  infin.,  2229;  see' Desire. 

Without, 

expressed  by  partic.  and  neg.,  2296. 

Wondering, 

verbs  of,  with  indirect  question,  1774; 
with  quod,  quia,  1851;  with  cum, 


Wondering  —  continued. 

1851,  1875;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2187, 

2188,  2184. 
Words, 

simple,  defined,  181 ;  compoond,  de> 

fined,  181;  gender  words,  3^,  402;  their 

sound,  2-17^ ;  their  formation,  180-396 : 

their  inflection,  397-1022. 

Yes, 

how  expressed,  15 11, 1512. 
Yes  or  No  Questions, 

1 501-1525;     in    indirect    questions, 
^n^-^ms  see  Questions. 
Yielding, 

expressions  of,  case  with,  1181-1185. 
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THB  RBFERBNCES  ARE  TO  SECTIONS. 


a,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  33,  34, 
37,  38;  final,  quantity  of.  2437-2439. 

a,  wesucened  to  c^  73 ;  weakened  to  1,  74; 
weakened  to  u,  72. 

8,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  30; 
weakened  to  S,  73 ;  weakened  to  i,  74 ; 

ab  (2),  prep.,  1417;  form  of,  118,  142; 
with  abl.  proper,  1297 ;  in  expressions 
of  distance,  iisi  i  softer  aliCnus,  1202 ; 
expressions  witn,  used  with  adjs.,  1268  ; 
with  abl.  of  separation,  &c.,  1304 ;  with 
town  names,  1308;  denoting  origin, 
1309;  expressing  source,  131 2;  express- 
ing cause,  &c.,  1317;  expressing  doer  of 
action,  1318, 1476, 1477,  2243;  with  act, 
verbs  equivalent  to  pass.,  1318;  with 
things  and  animals,  13 18,  1477;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2267  ; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  2285,  ^^SiS; 
quantity  of,  2430,  2432. 

abed,  forms  of,  y66. 

abhinc.  with  ace.,  1154 ;  with  abl.,  11 54; 

abiCs,  form  of,  53 ;  gender  and  decl.  of, 
477:  quantity  ofe  in,  2456. 

abig5,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

abnue5,  forms  of,  8iq. 

abole5,  prin.  parts  of,  1003. 

abolSsco,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

abs,  prep.,  1417;  pronunciation  of,  45, 
149;  form  of,  710. 

abscondG,  perf.  of,  860. 

absCns,  749,  902. 

absente  nQbis,  1092. 

absiste,  with  infin.,for  n5li,  1584,  2170. 

absorbed,  forms  of,  1006. 

absque,  apsque,  T421, 1701,  21 10. 

absum,  with  abl.  oif  amount  of  differ- 
ence, 1 1  S3:  with  dat.,  1212;  paulum 
abest,  &c.,  with  quin,  1986. 

abunde,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

abOtor,  with  ace.,  1380. 

ac,  quantity,  2433;  see  atque. 

accSdit,  with  quod,  1845 ;  with  ut, 
1965. 


AccherOns,  in  ace.,  1157;  inloc.,  1336; 

in  abl.,  1307, 1^36,  1343.        .  ^ 

accidd,  forms  of,  930 ;  tense  after,  1758 ; 


with     result    clause,     i9i65, 


accldit 
1966. 

accidO,  prin.  parts  of,  930. 

accipid,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x75; 
accCpimus  with  pres.  infin.,  2220, 

accitus,  910. 

accommodStus,  with  dat.  of  person 
and  ace.  with  ad  of  thing,  1201  j  with 
gerundive  construction,  2254. 

accumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  9;r4. 

9cer,  form  of,  89;  comparison  of,  344; 
ded.  of,  627-629. 

acSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

aciCs.  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

acquiSscO,  defective,  905. 

acu5,  form  of,  367,  839,  840;  perf.  of, 
865 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

acus,  gender  of,  588 ;  ded.  of,  592. 

ad,  prep.,  1410;  in  comp..  form  of,  145  ; 
position  of,  1435 ;  ^ter  its  case,  unac- 
cented, 178;  compounds  of,  with  ace, 
X137;  compounds  of,  with  dat.,  11 88, 
XI 89,  X194;  compounds  of,  other  con* 
structions  with,  1190,  11 91, 1196,  1198  ; 
with  urbem  or  oppidum,  11 39;  sig- 
nifying motion  towards  or  nearness, 
1 1 60;  with  country  names  and  appella- 
tives, X  i6x  ;  expressions  with,  used  with 
adjs.,  1 201,  1268;  adque  adque, 
X408;  ad  id  introductory  to  sentence 
with  <}uod,  1847 ;  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2164,  2252,  2270; 
with  subst.  and  partic,  228$,  2286. 

adaequC,  correlative  of  ut,  1937. 

adamussim,  form  of,  549,  698,  699. 

add5,  with  quod,  1846. 

adeQ,  verb,  conjug.  of,  763,  766. 

adeO,  adv.,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  ndn, 
1970. 

adeps  (adips),  decl.  of,  480 ;  gender  of, 
480,  580. 
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adfatim,  form  of,  549,  699 ;  with  parti- 
tive jgen.,  1248. 
adflniB,  ded.  of,  558;  witli  gen.,  1263; 

witli  dat.,  1268. 
adnedior,  forms  of,  791,  799,  986. 
adnQc,  form  of,  179;  with  partitive  gen., 

1 253;  with  compar.,  1459. 
adicio,  with  quod,  1846. 
adigS,  construction  with,  1198. 
adimO,  perf.  of,  823;  with  infin.  as  obj., 

2206. 
adipiscor,  980 ;  with  gen.,  1292;  adep- 

tus  as  pass.,  1492. 
adiuero,  adiuem,89i. 
adle^5,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
adliciG,  prin.  parts  of,  956. 
admodum,  adv.,  698, 699. 
adnexuerant,  960. 
adol€8c5,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
ador,  gender  of,  S75* 
adorior,  forms  01,  791. 
ad  ravim,  adv.,  549. 
adsentiO,  adsenttor,  800, 1015,  1488 ; 

with  baud,  1449. 
adspergS,  constructions  with,  1199. 
adsuSfaciG,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2197. 
adt&15,  1489. 

adOlor,  with  dat.  or  acc.^  11 84. 
adultus,  with  act.  meanmg,  907, 1485. 
adveniO,  forms  of,  822. 
adversum,  prep.,  14 10;  verbs  combined 

with,  followed  by  dat.,  1187. 
adversus,  prep.,  14 10;  used  after  im* 

plus  2  1201 ;  expression  with,  instead 

of  objective  gen.,  1261. 
advertG,  see  animum  advertO. 
advesperSscit,  perf.  of,  872. 
advorsum.quam,  18^5. 
ae,  diphthong^  pronunciation  of,  41,  42 ; 

for  earlier  ai,  04 ;  change  of  sound  ot  to 

S.  85 ;  weakened  to  ei  and  i,  86. 
aedile,  decl.  of,  558. 
aedis,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418  ; 

decl.  of,  522,  540,541. 
aegrC  . . .  cum,  1869. 
Aegyptus,  use  of  ace.  of,  1161;  use  of 

loc.  of,  1336. 
aemulus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  dat., 

1183.  1268. 
aequfilis,  decl.  of,  558. 
aequS,  with  abl.,  1392;  with  compar., 

1463;  followed  by  et,   1657;  aequC 

. .  •  quam,   1890 ;   correlative  of  ut, 

acquius  erat,  1497. 
aequius  est,   implying    non-occurrent 
action,  1495,  i49o- 


aequuB,  constructions  with,  1201 ;  agree- 
ing with  abl.  of  quality,  1240;  aequi 
as  gen.  of  value,  1275 ;  with  abl.,  1392 ; 
aequum  est,  erat,  implying  non- 
occunent  action,  1495, 1497 :  aequum 
est  with  infin.,  221 1;  aequum  est 
with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin.,  2230. 

aes,  form  of,  132 ;  ded.  of.  430,  491 ; 
dat.  in  -€,  501;  gender  ot,  491,  572; 
use  of  plur.  of,  1108. 

aestimS,  with  gen.  of  value,  1271 ;  with 
abl.  of  value,  1273,  1390. 

a^e,  used  of  several  persons,  1075;  ^^ 
imper.,  1572 ;  age  sis,  1572 ;  asyndeton 
witli,  1641. 

agedum,  179,  ,1572,  i573- 

agidum,  with  miper.,  1572. 

agite  dum,  1573. 

ftgn6sc5,  fut  partic  of,  905 ;  perf.partic 
of,  919;  prin.  parts  of,  965. 

agQ,  pres.  stem  of,  829;  pof.  of.  863; 
pof.  partic.  of,  916 ;  prin.  parts  of,  937 ; 
compounds  of,  937 ;  grStiSs  ag5  with 
quod  and  cum,  1852, 1875. 

ai,  diphthong,  pronundation  of,  41,  43; 
weakened  to  ae,  ei,  i,  84,  86. 

al,  weakened  to  S,  86. 

SiO,  form  of,  58, 113, 135;  conjug.  of,  785, 
;r86:  old  forms  of,787j  defective, 786,805. 

albeO,  defective,  809. 

ales,  ded.  of,  506. 

aiesc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

alged,  perf.  of,  868;  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

algCsco,  prin.  parts  of^  959. 

alias,  adv.,  702;  with  tut.  perf.,  1630. 

alicubT,  quantity,  60 ;  form  of,  709. 

aliCnus,  formation  of,  319;  with  gen., 
1202,  I2;j8;  with  dat.,  1200;  with  abl., 
1306;  with  ab  and  abl.,  1202;  with 
domus.  1337. 

aliquamdifi,  accent  of,  178. 

aliquis,  aliqui,  decl.  of,  6^2 ;  with 
correlatives,  695;  sing,  defining  plur. 
subst.,  1080;  neut.  ace.  used  adverbi- 
ally, II 44;  common  use  of,  2390; 
equivalent  to  aliquis  alius,  2191. 

Alis,  use  of  ace.  of,  1161 ;  use  of  aU.  of, 

»347- 

aliter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  nQn  all- 
ter,  corrdative  of  ut,  1937;  with  u, 
2021. 

alius,  gen.  sing,  of,  162^  166,  618-620; 
decl.  of,  618-620;  alls,  slid,  619; 
aliut,  659;  alius  modi,  619;  shig. 
defining  plur.  subst.,  1080;  abl.  of  com- 
parison with,  132*;;  foUowed  by  et, 
1653;  alii  .  .  .  alii,  1687;  alii  sunt 
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qui,  ]S22 ;  use  of,  expressing  reciprocal 
relations,  2344. 
allCz  (aliec),  gender  and  ded.  of,  473; 

auantity  of  e  in,  2448. 
lia,  gender  of,  406. 

al5,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

Alpes,  gender  of,  io6;  no  sing.,  417. 

alter,  formation  of,  347;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  decl.  of,  616,  618-620; 
sing,  defining  plur.  subst,  1080;  abl.  of 
comparison  with,  1323;  use  of,  express- 
ing reciprocal  rdations,  2344,  2400. 

altemis,  adv.,  704. 

alteruter,  decl.  of,  694. 

altus,  comparison  of,  343;  with  ace. 
appended,  1130. 

alvos  (alvus),  gender  of,  447. 

amSbilis,  formation  of,  294;  comparison 

o^  359' 
axnbi-,  inseparable  prep.,  302,  1409. 
ambiO,  forms  of,  763,  766, 888,  919. 
ambQ,  dual,  415;  ded.  of,  442,  464, 

640. 
SmCns,  decl.  of,  533,  559. 
amlcid,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 
amnis,  decL  of,   5x7,  555;  gender  of, 

am6,  no  supme,  900;  with  baud,  1449; 
amIbG  with  imper.,  1572. 

amplector,  pres.  stem  of,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  985 ;  with  reflexive  force,  1487. 

amplius,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  with- 
out quam,  1^28;  with  quam,  1328; 
with  abl.,  1328 ;  in  expressions  of  age, 
'329- 

an,  use  in  single  questions,  1503,  1508', 
anne,  an  n5n,  1503, 1508;  in  alterna- 
tive questions,  15 19,  1521, 1522;  baud 
8ci5  an,  &c.,  1449,  1554,  1782;  in 
second  half  of  indirect  alternative  ques- 
tion, 1778;  utnim  ...  ne  ...  an, 
utrumne  ...  an,  1770;  qui  8ci5 
an,  &c.,  1 781;  in  single  indirect  ques- 
tion, 1783;  as  disjunctive  conjunction, 
1667,  167s  t  an  ...  an  in  indirect 
questions,  1776;  followed  by  quis, 
qui,  indef.,  2388;  quantity,  2433. 

an-,  inseparable,  392, 1409. 

Anactorium,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 

anas,  ded.  of,  477 ;  quantity  of  second  a 
in,  2455. 

anatCs,  epicene,  411. 

Miccps,  decL  of,  533,  5^0,  635. 

Andros,  how  used  in  abl.,  1308, 1334. 

angS,  defective,  808. 

an^or,  with  auod,  quia,  quom,  1851; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2x88. 


an^is,  decl.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 

animSs,  pres.  partic.,  902. 

animum  adverts,  construction  with, 
1198. 

animus,  loc  and  abl.  of,  1339,  1344. 

ante,  prep.,  1410;  compounds  of;  with 
dat.,  1 188,  X189,  1 194:  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  xioo,  1x91, 
1196;  expression  with,  instead  ot  parti- 
tive gen.,  X246;  in  expressions  of  time, 
1394-139^;  ante  quam  for  potius 
quam,  1897 ;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion and  gerund,  2253 ;  with  subst.  and 
partic,  228^,  2286. 

ante  ivit,  767. 

antequam,  with  pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action, 
1593;  with  fut.  perf.,  1626;  general 
statement  of  use,  1911 ;  in  general  state- 
ments, 1912-1914;  in  particular  state- 
ments, X9i5-ia2x. 

antiques  (anticus,  antlquom,  antl- 
cum),  327,  452. 

apage,  805. 

apen5,  pnn.  parts  of,  10x9. 

apis,  decl.  of,  563. 

apiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980 ;  compounds 
of,  980 ;  with  gen.,  1292. 

apium,  gender  of,  408. 

appSred,  defective,  90;. 

applicO,  prin.  parts  of,  093. 

aptus,  constructions  with,   x2ox ;   with 

aui,  18x9 ;  with  iniin.,  1819 ;  with  ace. 
f  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2252. 

apud  (aput),  prep.,  1410;  form  of, 
1x9;  not  compounded,  1406. 

aqua,  use  of  plur.  of,  1108. 

Arar,  ded.  of,  519,  544,  556. 

arbitr5, 1489. 

arbor  (arbds),  form  of,  xx6;  ded.  of, 
489,  491,;  gender  of^  575,  576. 

arceO,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006;  compounds 
of,  iockS. 

arcCssO  (accersG),  perf.  of,  870 ;  forms 
of,  970. 

arcus,  ded.  of,  592. 

Srde5|  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
1000;  with  infin.,  2170. 

&rdSsc5,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

flrCscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

arguQ,  stem  of.  367;  prin.  parts  of, 
947 ;  with  double  ace,  1172  ;  used  per- 
sonally in  pass.,  2178 ;  with  ace.  and  in- 
fin., 2185  >  ^^  8Ci>*  o^  gerundive  con- 
struction, 2264. 

ariCs,  gender  and  decL  of,  477 ;  quantity 
of  e  in,  2456. 
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ArpinSs,  accent  of,  17^;  decl.  of,  533. 
artua,  nom.  and  ace.  pTur.,  586. 
artQs,  decl.  of,  592. 
Ss,  fonn  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  539;  stems  of, 

569;  gender  of,  539,  578 ;  ftssis  as  p^en. 

of  value,  1372 ;  meaning  and  divisions 

of,  2427. 
ast,  1685. 
at,  use  of.  1676, 1685,  2151 ;  correlative  of 

si,  2018. 
atque,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 

plur.  verb,  1064*1066;  after  a  compar., 

1324,  1634;  after  words  of  likeness  and 

unlikeness,  1653;  i°  comparisons  after 

positive,    1654;    use  of,  as  copulative 

conj.,  16^4, 1647, 1652-1655,  2147, 2148; 

force  of,  1652;   atque  .  .  .  atque, 

1652;    meaning   but^    1655;    atque, 

(ac),   n5n,   &c.,    1659;    -que  .  .  . 

atque,  1664 ;  atque  .  .  .  et,  1664 ; 

atque  .  .  .  -que,  1664 ;  neque  .  .  . 

ac,  1665;  simul  atque,  1923-1934; 

idem  atque,  2373. 
atqui,  form  of,  706;  use  of,  2152. 
atquin,  2152. 
atteruisse,  963. 
atting;5,  forms  of,  925. 
attondeS,  995. 
attribu5,  with  gerundive  construction, 

2250. 
au,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42 ;  | 

chanee   of  sound   of,    to    G    and    11, 

80,  81. 
au,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 
aucupO,  1489. 
audeo,  forms  of,  8ot,  1488. 
audi5,   conjug.   of,   796,   797;   audio 

cum,  1870;  used  personally  in  pass., 

2178. 
augeO,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 
auspicStO,  as  adv.,  704,  1372. 
auspicG,  1^89. 
aut,  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  plur. 

verb,  1070 ;  aut  .  .  .  aut  connecting  | 

substs.  with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1070 ; 

use  of,  1667-16^,  2149. 
autem,  introducing  parenthesis,  1642; 

position  of,  1676 ;  common  use  of,  1677  ; 

m  questions,  1678;  with  si,  sin,  2021 ; 

introducing  adversative  sentence,  215 1. 
auxilium,    sing,   and   plur.   of,   mean- 
ing,   418;   dat.    of,   with   verb,    1220, 

1221. 
avC.  navC,  805. 
aveO,  defective,  809. 
avis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 
axis,  gender  of,  579. 


b,  sound  of  before  8  or  t,  4^,  149 ;  from 
V,  f,  or  p,  118,  151 ;  assimilation  of, 
149,  150 ;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
vowel  short,  2412. 

balbutiS,  defective,  810. 

balsamum,  gender  of,  408. 

bStuS,  367. 

belli,  loc.,  460;  use  of,  1338. 

bell5,  with  dat.,  1186. 

BellSna,  form  of,  118. 

bellum,  form  of,  118. 

bellus,  comparison  of,  358. 

bene,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
bined with,  followed  l^  dat.,  11S7; 
quantity,  2440. 

beneficus,  comparison  of,  353. 

benevol6ns,  comparison  of,  354. 

benevolus,  comparison  of,  354;  000- 
structions  with,  1201. 

bCs,  decl.  of,  539 ;  meaning  of,  2427. 

bets,  bits,  (kfective,  808;  pres.  stem 
of,  835. 

bibo,  conjug.  of,  744,  758  *,  root  verb,  re- 
duplicated, 74^,  758;  form  of  bibit, 
828 ;  perf.  of,  859,  2435 »  P^«  ^  <^<>°*" 
pounos  of,  860;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
do  bibere,  with  infin.  of  purpose, 
2164;  ministrO  bibere,  2164. 

biceps,  form  of,  no;  decL  of,  533. 

bnis,  decl.  of,  521,  555. 

bini,  formation  of,  317;  decl.  of,  643; 
binfim,  462,  643 ;  use  of,  240;,  2420. 

bipennis,  decl.  of,  5  5 1 . 

blp6s,  decL  of,  532,  636. 

bis,  quantity,  2433. 

bis  tantO  quam,  1895. 

blandior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

bG16tus,  gender  of,  408. 

bonus,  fonn  of,  118;  comparison  of, 
355;  decl.  of,  613;  boni  as  gen.  of 
value,  1275. 

bSs,  j^ender  and  decl.  of,  494. 

brevis,  form  of,  135;  decl.  of,  630,  631. 

bQrim,  548;  gender  of,  ^79. 

Burrus,  Ifor  kter  PyrrhuSj  20. 

C,  the  sign,  earliest  form  of,  17;  used  as 
abbreviation,  x8;  sound  of,  17,  45;  q 
written  for,  1 7. 690 ;  initial,  how  treated, 
124;  medial,  oisappearance  of,  M4-136; 
changed  to  g,  119,  151 ;  before  I,  m,  n, 
r,  causing  development  of  vowel,  89,  ^. 

cadS,  compounds  of,  860,  930;  pnn. 
parts  of,  930 ;  followed  by  ab  and  abl., 
1318. 

caedCs,  ded.  of,  333, 563 ;  form  caedis, 
541. 
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caed5,  perf.  of,  858 ;  prin.  parts  of,  930; 

compounds  of,  930. 
caelebs,  defective,  624. 
caelestis,  -um  in  gen.  plur.,  563. 
caelicoliim,  gen.,  439,  2^49. 
caelite,  caelitSs,  decl.  of,  477, 626. 
caleG,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
calCscG,  prin.  parts  01,  976. 
calix,  decl.  of,  473  ;  gender  of,  473,  5S1. 
callis,  gender  of,  579. 
calveG,  defective,  809. 
calx,  heel^  decl.  of,  531 ;  gender  of,  531, 

5S1. 
calx,  iimesiom,  decl.  of,  531 ;  gender  of, 

53>«  58'- 

canSlis,  decl.  of,  520, 554 ;  gender  of,  579. 

cande6,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

candSscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

cSne5,  defective,  809. 

caln6sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

canis  (canSs),  gender  and  decl.  of,  486, 
500,566. 

can6,  pnn.  parts  of,  924. 

caplx,  with  gen.,  1267. 

capEssG,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 

capiG,  conjug.  of,  784;  pres.  stem  of, 
hyi^  836 ;  perf.  of,  863 ;  forms  capsG, 
&c.,  8S7;  prin.  parts  of,  940;  com- 
pounds of,  94a 

cardO,  decl.  of,  485 ;  gender  of,  485,  574. 

carduus,  gender  of,  408. 

care5,  deifective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  1006; 
constructions  with,  1133,  1304. 

carnifex,  form  of,  108. 

car6.  decl.  of,  545 ;  gender  of,  545,  574. 

carpd,  prin.  parts  of,  953 ;  compounds 
o^  953. 

Carthagini,  see  Karthftr ini. 

Carystus,  how  used  in  abl.,  1308. 

cassCs,  gender  of,  579. 

caudex,  see  cddex. 

caulis,  gender  of,  579. 

causa,  gen.  of  definition  with  causS, 
1257;  causal  expressing  cause,  &c., 
131 7;  causal  resembling  prep.,  1406; 
ndila  causa  est  quin,  1983 ;  causS 
with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2164,  2258,  2270. 

cautSs,  decl.  of,  527. 

cave6,  perf.  of,  864;  prin.  parts  of, 
996;  cav6,  used  of  several  persons, 
X075 ;  cave,  cavS  nC,  cav6t5  nC, 
&c.,  witli  subjv.,  1585,  171 1,  1950, 
i960. 

-ce  (-C),  enclitic,  96,  179 ;  in  h!c,  663, 
659;  in  istic,  iliic,  669,  670;  in  sic, 
2015 ;  quantity,  2433. 


cedo,  805  ;  coordinated,  1712 ;  with  short 

o.  2443. 
cSd6,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
c615,  with  double  ace,  1169;   ^^^  <^C 

and  abl.,  11 70;  constructions  with  pass. 

of,  1 171. 
cCnStus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
c€nse5,  prin.  parts  of,  1005  ;  coordinated, 

1708;  with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with 

ace.  and  infin.,  2175,  2193. 
centum,  indeclinable,  637. 
cernO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

964 ;  cemitur,  impersonally,  2181. 
cert6,  in  answers,  1512;  correlative  of 

si,  2018. 
certG,  verb,  with  dat.,  1186. 
certd,  adv.,  in  answers,  1512. 
cCsor,  form  for  cSnsor,  131. 
cCterum,  use  of,  1676,  1683. 
cetus,  ded.  of,  508. 
ceu,  21 18. 

ch,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of,  49. 
ChersonEsus,  in  loc.,  1336. 
cicer,  gender  of,  ^73. 
cicur,  defective,  024. 
cie5,  forms  of,  821 ;  perf.  partic.  of,  918-, 

prin.  parts  of,  1002 ;  defective,  1002. 
cing6,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
circa,  adv.  and  prep.,  707,  1410,  1412; 

with  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 

2253. 
circiter,  prep.,  1410;  not  compounded, 

1406. 
circum,  prep.,  1410 ;  compounds  of,  with 

ace,  1137 ;  with  double  ace.,  1138 ;  with 

dat.,    1 194,  1 195;   other  constructions 

with,  1 196. 
circumdO,  conjug.  of,  757;  constructions 

with,  1199. 
circum foaid.  forms  of,  791. 
clrcumfundS,  constructions  with,  1199. 
circum  stG,  perf.  of,  860. 
cis,  comparison  of,   357;   prep.,   1410; 

quantity,  2433. 
citerior,  formation  of,  348  ;  comparison 

.°f'  337.  , 
citimus,  formation  of,  351;  comparison 

.??'  357. 
citius  quam,  1897. 
cito,  with  o  lengthened,  65;  with  short 

o,  2442. 
citrS,  prep,  and  adv.,  1410,  1412. 
citus,  018,  2436. 
cfvis,  aecl.  of,  521,  555. 
clSdCs,  ded.  o^  523';  form  claldis,  541. 
clam,  as  adv.,  1415;  with  ace,  1415; 

with  abl.,  14 1 5. 
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clanjfO,  defective,  808. 
clSresc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
classis,  decl.  of,  521,  C55. 
Clauds,  claudeo,  defective,  808. 
claudG,  clUdO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  com- 
pounds of,  958 ;  form  clQdS,  81. 
cWvis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  555. 
ClGdius,  form  of,  81. 
clueO,  defective,  809. 
Cn.,  abbreviation  for  Gnaeus,  18. 
cddex,  form  of,  Si. 
Coem5,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
COtfd,  withdat.,  1186. 
coepi,  defective,  812;  s3mopsis  of,  813; 

forms  of  pres.  system,  99,  813,  040; 

form    coSpI,    99,    813,    863;      form 

coeptQrus,  814 ;  prin.  parts  of,  940 ; 

use  of  act.  and  pass,  of,  1483. 
coerceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
c5gn5sc5,  form  of,  131 ;  perf.  partic.  of, 

919 ;  prin.  parts  of,  905 ;  used  personally 

in  pass.,  2178. 
cO|[o,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
conis,  decl.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579. 
C0I6,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
colus,  gender  of,  447. 
com-,  compounds  of,  with  dat.,   1188, 

1 189,  1 194;  other  constructions  with, 

"9o»  "96,  1197. 
ComDuro,  pnn.  parts  of,  953. 
comedo,  con  jug.  of,  771. 
comitia,  with  gerundive   construction, 

2254. 
comminiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 
cbmmiserSscit,  construction  with,  1283. 
commodum,  ace.  as  adv.,  701, 11 56. 
commonSfaciG,  with  double  ace.,  1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  dC  and  aU.,  1291. 
commoneG,    with   double  ace,   1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  d6  and  abl.,  1291. 
commQnis,    constructions  with,   1202, 

1238. 
commQtS,  with  abl.,  1389;  with  cum, 

1389. 
C0m5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
comparS,  construction  with,  1197. 
compectus,  980.  ^ 

compede,  compedium,  532;  stems 

of,  569;  gender  of,  532,  572. 
comperes,  forms  of,  970 ;  comperce 

with  infin.  for  n6U,  1584. 
comperiS,  comperior,  forms  of,  1012 ; 

used  personally  m  pass.,  2178. 
Compesc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976;    con- 

pesce  with  infin.  for  nOH,  1584. 
compingS,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  pm.  of, 

863. 


complector,  pres.  stem  of,  835;  prin. 
parts  of,  98^. 

compleO,  with  gen.,  1293;  vrith  aU., 
1386. 

complies,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

complflrCs,  ded.  of,  623. 

compos,  defective,  624 ;  with  gen.,  1263 ; 
quantity  of  second  o  in,  2457. 

comprimS,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

compungO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

concedO,  coordinated,  1710;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
1954 ;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

concidG,  perf.  of,  860. 

concinG,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

concitus  (concitus),  919. 

concolor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 

concors,  ded.  of,  532,  559. 

concrSduS,  756. 

concupisc5,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

concurr5,  with  dat.,  1186. 

condignC,  with  abl.,  1392. 

cond6n5,  with  double  aoc.,  1172. 

cGnficior,  cGnfiG,  790. 

c5nfid6,  forms  of,  801, 1488;  with  dat, 
1181 ;  with  abl.,  1349. 

cOnfiteor,  prin.  parts  of,  loio. 

cdnfric5,  prin.  parts  of,  093. 

Cdnfrinrdf  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

congruo,  pnn.  parts  of,  947 ;  congm- 
Cre  for  congruere,  819. 

cOniveG,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

ConlocG,  with  in  and  abl.,  1424;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  su- 
pine, 2271. 

conq|u!rO,  prin.  parts  of,  967. 

ConrigS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

conrumptus,  938. 

cdnscius,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  gen. 
and  dat.  or  dat.  alone,  1265;  with  gen. 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2258. 

cGnserO,  prin.  parts  of,  922. 

cSnspergO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

cGnstituo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  with  in 
and  abl.,  1424;  with  purpose  clause, 
1950 ;  with  innn.,  1953,  2169. 

c5n8ul5,  prin.  parts  o^  972. 

cGnsultus,  adj.,  with  gen.,  1263;  with 
iQre,  1268. 

contSgCs,  decl.  of,  603. 

contendG,  with  dat.,  1186 ;  with  purpose 
clause,  195 1 ;  with  aoc.  and  infin.,  1954; 
with  infin.,  2169. 

conticCscd,  conticiscO,  prin.  parts  of, 
976. 

contine5,  with  quin,  1986. 
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contingO,  prin.  parts  of,  ^25. 
continuG,  correlative  of  81,  2067.    . 
contrS,  form  of,  ^07;  prep,  and  adv^ 
1410,  1413;  position  of,  1434;  contrS 

auam,  1895;  quantity' of  final  vowel 
F,  2467. 

contremiscG,  pnn.  part&of,  976. 

contundd,  perf.  of,  861,  931 ;  perf. 
partic.  of,  931. 

coquS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

cGram,  adv.,  702;  prep.,  141 7;  with  in- 
strumental abl.,  1300. 

corbis,  gender  of,  570. 

comQ,  gender  of.  586;  decL  of,  589. 

cortex,  gender  of,  581. 

C58,  ded.  of,  430,  477 ;  gender  of,  477, 
576. 

CO80L  form  for  cOnsul,  131. 

cottidifinus,  accompanying  hie,  2350. 

cStumix,  with  G  shortened,  62. 

cozendiz  (cozendiz),  gender  and  decl. 

crassus,  with  ace.  appended,  1 130. 

crCbr68c5.  prin.  parts  of,  076. 

crSdO,  con  jug.  of,  757;  with  dat.  of  per- 
son and  gen.  of  thing,  1292. 

crCduaxn,  &c.,  756. 

crepO,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  form  of  com- 
pounds of,  993. 

crSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  965;  crCtus 
with  abl.,  1312. 

crimen,  abl.  of,  with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 

crOdCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

cruz,  gender  and  decl.  of,  473 ;  malam 
crucem  and  in  malam  crucem, 
1 165. 

cabO,  forms  of,  991 ;  compounds  of,  993. 

cucumis,  ded.  of,  491,  499,  518,  54$, 
554  ;  gender  of,  579. 

CudO,  prin.  parts  of,  942. 

cum,  con j.,  quom,  112;  in  expressions 
of  time  after  which,  1397;  with  infin., 
>S39f  1868,  1869,  2317;  with  perf .  indie. 
of  anterior  time,  161 3;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626:  pres.  of  vivid  narration  com* 
binea  with,  1752  ;  general  statement 
of  uses,  1859 ;  temporal,  1860-1873 ;  of 
indef.  time,  with  indie,  i860;  of  indef. 
time,  with  subjv.,  i860;  of  definite  time, 
1861-1867;  cum  intSreS,  interim, 
etiam  tum,  nSndum.  nauddum, 

Siidem,  tamen,  nihil5minus, 
68;  introducing  main  idea,  1869; 
attributively  with  words  denoting  time 
or  with  est,  &c.,  1870;  audi5  cum, 
1870;  memini  cum,  1870;  in  ex- 
pressions equivalent  to  subst.  of  time. 


1 871 ;  with  subjv.,  1S72 ;  use  with  indie, 
and  with  subjv.,  compared,  1873;  ex- 
planatory, causal,  concessive,  1874-1880 ; 
of  coincident  action,  1874 ;  with  verbs 
of  emotion  and  ^rStulor  and  grStiSs 
agO,  1875 ;  quippe  cum,  ut  pote 
cum,  1879:  cum  .  .  .  tamen,  1880; 
cum  .  .  .  tum,  1831,  1881  ;  cum 
primum,  cum  eztemplG,  1923- 
1934;  introducing  conditional  prot., 
2110. 

cum,  prep.,  141 7;  making  verb  plur., 
1069;  with  instrumental  abl.,  1300; 
with  abl.  of  accompaniment,  1356 ;  with 
iHnctus  and  c5nianctu8, 1357;  with 
abl.  of  manner,  13^8,  1359;  with  verbs 
of  exehan^ng,  1389 ;  position  of,  178, 
143^;  intimating  prot.  of  conditional 
|>eriod,  2 1 10;  with  gerundive  construc- 
tion or  gerund,  2267 ;  idem  cum,  2573; 
cum  eO  followed  by  quod,  1847. 

cunctor,  with  quin,  1986;  with  hifin., 
2169. 

cQnctua,  form  of,  128 ;  used  partitivdy, 
124^;  with  loc.  abl.,  1346. 

cupiaua,  with  gen.  of  gerund  or  gerundive 
construction,  2258. 

cupiO,  forms  of,  791,  969 ;  pres.  stem  of, 
836 ;  use  of  dat.  of  pres.  partic.  of,  1218 ; 
wUh  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2189,  2190;  with  perf.  pass,  infin., 
2229. 

cdr,  form  of,  75;  in  questions,  1526; 
with  verbs  of  accusing,  1852. 

car6,  with  dat.  or  ace.,  1184;  cUrS  ut, 
cHrStGutfWith  subjv.,  1579;  cHrSnS, 
cQrltd  n6f  with  subjv.,  15S5;  with 
subjv.  coordinated,  171 2;  witn  purpose 
clause,  1^51;  n5n  c&rO  with  infin., 
2169;  with  perf.  infin.,  2225;  with 
gerundive  construction,  2250;  with  perf. 
partic,  2297 ;  in  causative  use,  2304. 

curr5,  pezf.  of  compounds  of,  S60;  prin. 
parts  of,  932. 

Cyprus,  use  of  ace.  of,  1158. 

d,  changed  to  1,  115;  from  t,  119,  151; 
initial,  disappearance  of,  118,  125; 
medial,  treatment  of,  137,  138,  14^, 
659;  final,  disappearance  of,  141,  420; 
assimilation  of,  145 ;  assimilation  of 
ad-  in  comp.,  145;  dt,  the  combina- 
tion, its  treatment,  152,  153;  in  abl. 
sing.,  426,  44^,  465,  507,  593.  648;  in 
ace.  sing.,  648;  for  t  in  inscriptions, 
729;  monosyllables  ending  in,  with 
▼owd  short,  2432. 
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dSmma,  gender  of,  433. 

danunt,  7^6,  833. 

dapis,  decl.  of,  480. 

dC,  prep.,  1417;  with  abl.  proper,  1297; 
comparison  of,  357;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1194,  1 195;  compounds  of,  other 
constructions  with,  11 96;  expressions 
with,  used  with  adjs.,  1268;  with 
memin!  and  recordor,  1289;  with 
venit  in  mentem,  1290;  expressing 
source,  1312;  with  abl.  of  material, 
1314;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317; 
susque  d6que,  140S;  position  of, 
1^35;  d€  ed  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176;  with  gerundi^  construction 
or  gerund,  2267;  expression  with,  in> 
stead  of  partitive  gen.,  1246. 

dea,  decl.  of,  442. 

d€bed,  form  of,  10 1;  forms  of,  1004; 
with  dat.,  1 193;  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  in  subjv.,  1498;  with 
infin.,  2169;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222;  with  perf. 
infin.,  2223. 

dCcemO,  with  subj.  coordinated,  1708; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with  ace. 
and  mfin.,  1954,  2193;  ^^^  iniin., 
1953,  2169. 

dScerpQ,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

decet,  with  dat.  or  ace.,  1184;  with  abl., 
1392;  implying  non-occurrent  action, 
1496;  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1709; 
with  subj.  infin.,  2209 ;  with  perf.  pass, 
and  act.  infin.,  2210. 

decimus,  form  of,  2412 ;  formation  of, 
352. 

decGrus,  with  aU.,  1392. 

dScumbS,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

decumus,  2412. 

defetiscor,  prin.  parts  of,  984. 

dCfit,  &c.,  790. 

dSfricG,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

defititum,  with  11  shortened,  62. 

dSgener,  decl.  of,  jz7i  559i  636. 

d6ffd,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

defiibuistf,  1004. 

deinde,  disyllabic,  179;  piimum 
(prim5) . . .  deiiide  . . .  turn,  1687. 

dCled,  defective,  900;  prin.  parts  of,  xooi. 

dEmG,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

d6mum,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 

dSnSrius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

dCnique,  turn,  correlative  of  si,  2018. 

dCnotS,  with  gerundive  construction, 
2250. 

dSns,  decl.  of,  533,  543 ;  gender  of,  580. 


dCnsO,  denseS,  820. 

dCpeciscor,  980. 

depsO.  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

dSrupier,  975. 

dCscendG,  prin.  parts  of,  95a 

^dSses,  defective,  624. 

dCsiderO.  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

d6sin5,  forms  of,  893,  ^4 ;  use  of  act 
and  pass,  of,  1483;  with  infin.,  2169; 
with  o  shortenea,  2443. 

dCspondeG.  prin.  psirts  of,  995. 

dSsum,  with  dat.,  1212 ;  nGn  dSsunC 
qui,  1822. 

dCtendO,  forms  of,  924. 

dSterior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  357. 

deterred,  with  nC,  i960,  1977;  with 
quQminus,  i960,  1977;  with  quin, 
1986. 

dCterrimus,  comparison  of,  357. 

dCtineO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

dEtondeo,  forms  of,  995. 

dCtrahd,  with  dat.,  1209. 

dellnz,  decl.  of,  531 ;  meaning  of,  2427. 

deus  (divos,  dius),  form  of,  129;  ded. 
of,  450,  462,  2449. 

dCvortor,  forms  of,  801. 

dCxtSns,  decl.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

dexter,  formation  of,  3^7 ;  decl.  of,  616. 

dezterior,  formation  of,  348. 

dextimus,  formation  of,  351. 

DfSna,  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dic5,  imper.  of,  96,  846 ;  imper.  of  com- 
pounds of,  173 ;  form  dixti,  886:  fonn 
dize,  886;  prin.  parts  of,  953  ;  use  of 
dizerim,  aicO,  1555;  dicam  after 
vel,  1670;  used  pen»onally  in  pass., 
2178;  aicitur,  impersonally,  2181; 
dici,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  de- 
sire, 2190. 

dies,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  gender 
of,  597 ;  decl.  of,  601,  602 ;  repeated  in 
rel.  sentence,  1796. 

differs,  with  dat.,  1186;  with  quin, 
1986. 

dimcilis,  comparison  of,  345,  359 ;  dif- 
ficile est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  with  ace.  of  g^erundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2274 ;  with 
supine  in  -Q,  2274. 

diffidd,  forms  of.  801,  T488. 

diffindd,  perf  of,  86r. 

dignus.  with  abl.,  1269, 1392  ;  with  gen., 
1269;  with  ace.,  1144,  1392;  with  qui, 
1819;  with  infin.,  1819;  with  ut,  1819; 
with  supine  in  -fl,  2276. 
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dni^O,  pcrf.  of,  823 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

dimic5.  forms  of,  993. 

din58c5  (dignOsco),  965. 

dirnimptus,  938. 

dis,  decl.  of,  533,  559. 

di8-,  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 

discd,  form  of,  134;  pres.  stem  of,  834 ; 

perf .  of  compounds  of,  860 ;  prin.  puts 

of,  927. 
discolor,  decl.  of,  537. 
discors,  decl.  of,  532,  559. 
discrepO,  wlthdat,  1180;  discrepSvit, 

993- 

discumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

dispandO,  oispendO,  forms  of,  950. 

dispSr,  decl.  of,  537,  561. 

dispennite,  ^$0. 

displiceS,  pnn.  parts  of,  T004. 

dissentiS.  with  dat.,  1186. 

dissicid,  form  of,  146,  940. 

dissidedj  prin.  parts  of,  097. 

dissimilis,  comparison  of,  345 ;  agreeing 
with  abl.  of  quality,  1240. 

distendO,  forms  of.  924. 

distd,  with  abl.  of  amount  of  difference, 
1 1 53;  with  dat,  1 186. 

did,  comparison  of,  364. 

did,  open  sky^  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dius,  quantity  of  i  in,  163. 

dives,  decl.  of,  477, 625 ;  defective,  624; 
with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl.,  1268,  1387. 

dlvidO,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

divus  (dives),  see  deus. 

do,  two  verbs,  754;  root  verb,  744 ;  con  jug. 
of,  744,  754;  duim,  &c.,  756,841; 
quantity  of  a  in,  755  ;  old  fomis  of,  756, 
841;  interdu5,  concrSduO,  crS- 
duam,  &c.,  756;  compounds  of,  757; 
perf.  of,  859,  2435 ;  pert,  of  compounds 
of,  860;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  with  vCnum, 
1 165;  nOmen  d6,  case  with,  1214; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  1712;  dO  bl- 
bere  with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164 ;  with 
infin.  as  obj.,  2206;  with  ace.  of  gerun- 
dive construction,  2250;  with  supine, 
2271 ;  with  perf.  partic,  2297 ;  form  dd 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2487 ; 
form  dem  not  elided  before  snort 
vowel,  2405. 

doceG,  detective,  900;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004;  with  d6  and  abl.,  ii^o;  with 
double  acCv  1169;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  1171  ;<  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175, 
2197;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 

dOdrSns,  decl.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 


doles,    defective,  905;   prin.  parts   of, 
1006;  with  ace.,    1139;   with    quod, 

2uia,  quom,  1851;  with  ace  and  in- 
n.,  2188. 
dolSscG,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 


dom6,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 
domus,  gender  of,  447,  588;  decl.  of,  594 ; 
domi,  594,  708 ;  use  of,  1337 ;  domo. 


w  adv.,  703;  use  of,  1311;  with  in, 
1337;  domui,  loc.,  594,  1337;  do- 
mum,  use  of,  1 162-1164,  1 129,  699; 
dpm6s,  X163. 

ddnec,  form  of,  140,  1991;  meaning  all 
the  time  whiU^  2002;  meaning  «»///, 
1993,  2007-2009. 

dSneque,  dOneque  cum,  2007. 

dOnicum,  140, 1991,  2007,  2009. 

dOnique,  form  of,  140;  use  of,  1991, 
2007,  2009. 

d0n5^  with  double  ace.,  1x72 ;  other  con- 
structions with,  T199. 

-dormiscO,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

d5s,  decl.  of,  430,  477;  dat.  sing,  in  -ei, 
502;  gender  of,  576. 

dubitS,  with  an,  1782 ;  with  quin,  1986, 
1987;  nOn  dubitG  quin  as  expan- 
sion of  apod.,  2114;  with  infin.,  1987, 
2x69;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1987;  with 
indirect  question,  1987. 

dficO,  imper.  of,  ois,  846;  imper.  of  com- 
pounds of,  173,  846;  prin.  parts  of,  953; 
with  prO  and  abl.,  1168;  with  dat.,  1222; 
with  gen.  of  value,  1271. 

duelli,  loc.,  1338. 

dum,  enclitic,  179;  with  imper,  1^72, 
1573;  with  pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action, 
'593*  meanings  of,  19QX-1993;  dum 
.  .  .  dum,  one  white  .  .  .  another ^ 
1992;  use  of,  when  meaning  in  the  time 
while ^  1^3-^998;  with  pres.  indie, 
1995 ;  witfi  fat.,  ic>96 ;  with  impf.  and 
plup.  indie,  and  impf.  subjv.,  1997; 
denoting  cause,  1998  ;  meaning  all 
the  time  while ^  ^993,  '994,  1 999-2001 ; 
of  proviso,  with  or  without  modo, 
quidem,  1993,  1994,  2003,  2110 ; 
meaning  until ^  1993,  '994;  ^^^^^ 
200s ;  indie,  with  dum,  whtle^  where 
subjv.  with  dum,  untile  is  expected, 

dumi,'gender  of,  408. 

duo,  dual,  415;  decl.  of,  442,  ^64,  639, 

640;  with  ez  or  dS,  1246;  with  short 

final  vowel,  24^2. 
duplex,  decl.  of,  531. 
ddrCscd,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
DUria,  gender  of,  406. 
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e,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  331  34, 
36-38;   final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2440, 

e,  affinities  of,  no;  disappearance  of,  92, 
93,  95,  96;  weakened  to  iy  79;  from  1, 
71,  142;  from  a,  73;  from  o,  76;  in 
perf.  partic,  910. 

€,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28.  30; 
from  a,  73 ;  from  ae,  85 ;  from  ai,  86; 
weakened  to  i,  79. 

S  (ex),  form  of,  55,  142;  quantity  of, 
2430;  see  ex. 

eapse,  &c.,  6S0. 

ebur,  gender  and  ded.  of,  489.  • 

ecastor,  with  ace.,  1x49* 

ecce,  combined  with  iste,  ille,  667; 
combined  with  is,  673;  with  nom., 
1117;  wUh  ace.,  1x49 ;  with  dat.,  1206. 

ecfodiS,  forms  of,  701. 

ec^uis,  ecqui,  ded.  of,  692;  in  ques- 
tions, 1J09. 

ecquando,  in  questions,  1509. 

ecqu6,  in  questions,  1509. 

edepol,  with  ace,  X149. 

Cditus,  with  abl^  131 2. 

edO,  Gonjug.  of,  769,  770;  pass,  forms  of, 
770;  compounds  of,  771;  form  Csus, 
137;  form  of  Cst,  828;  forms  edim, 
&c.,  841;  form  of  Sssem,  &c.,  850; 
form   of   Case,  895;   prin.  parts  of, 

922. 

emciO,  prin.  parts  of,  940;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1 951;  with  result  clause, 
1963. 

effigiCs,  ded.  of,  607. 

effit,  &c.,  790. 

effulgeOj  forms  of,  1000. 

^gcO*  P"n*  parts  of,  1006;  compound 
of,  1006;  with  gen.,  1293,  1305;  with 
abl.,  1303,  1304. 

ego,  decl.  of,  644-651;  lenp^th  of  O  in, 
6^5,  2442;  mi,  132;  mihl,  60,  2446: 
when  used,  1029;  dat.  of,  with  ace.  of 
exclamation,  11 50;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566;  mS,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted, 
21S3;  n5s,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted, 
2183;  nostri  with  gerundive,  2260; 
represented  by  sS  in  ind.  disc,  2325 ; 
use  of  nostrum,  nostri,  2335;  inter 
nds  expressing  redprocal  relation,  2344 ; 
ipse  with,  2376. 

eeomet,  179. 

ehem,  with  voc  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

Sheu,  quantity  of  e  in,  163;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123;  with  ace., 
1 1 49. 

eho,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 


ei,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
ori^n  and  change  of,  86-88,  764,  789; 
in  mscriptions  to  denote  I,  29. 

ei,  interjection,  with  dat.,  1206. 

Sia^  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc,  X123. 

CiciO,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

Slici5,  prin.  parts  of,  975. 

SluviSs,  decl.  of,  60^. 

em,  combined  with  ille,  667;  with  ace., 
1 1 49;  with  dat.,  1206. 

CmineO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

em6,  defective,  900  ;  prin.  parts  of,  937 ; 
compounds  of,  823,  937,  953. 

Cmonor,  forms  of,  791. 

CmungS,  prin.  parts  of,  ^54. 

€n,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  1117  ;  with 
aoc.,  1 149;  Sn  umquam  in  questions, 
X509. 

endo,  1402, 1422;  with  short  final  vowel, 
2442. 

SnecO,  forms  of,  993. 

enim,  tntrodudng  parenthesis,  1642 ;  po- 
sition of,  1688  ;  meaning  indeed^  verily^ 
&c.,  1688;  use  of,  1688,  2x54,  2155. 

enimvCrO,  in  answers,  isx2. 

Cnsis,  decl.  of,  522;  gender  of,  579. 

e5,  verb,  conjug.  of,  759,  762 ;  pass,  forms 
of,  763 ;  compounds  of,  763-767,  895 ; 
old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  764, 765 ; 
forms  with  v,  767,  823;  forms  is,  &c., 
eis,  &c.,  764;  form  of  it,  828;  form  of 
earn,  &c.,  842;  gerundive  of,  899 ;  no 
supine,  900 ;  pres.  partic.  of,  902 ;  perf. 
partic.  of,  918, 2436 ;  prin.  parts  of.  922. 
With  exsequiSs,  infitiSs,  malam 
crucem.  malam  rem.  vSnum, 
1165;  i  with  imper.,  1572:  i,  asjmdeton 
with,  X641;  i  nunc,  1641 ;  with  infin. 
of  purpose,  2x64;  with  supine,  2271; 
iri  with  supine,  2273;  ^  ^  short- 
ened, 2443 ;  quantity  m  lit,  2450. 

e5,  adv.,  710 ;  with  gen.,  X254. 

Bphesus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1334. 

Epidamnua,  loc.  and  abl.  o^  1334. 

Epidaurus,  loc.  and  abl.  of,  1334. 

ergS,  prep.,  1410 ;  used  after  behevolus, 
1201 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1 261. 

ergO,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257;  re- 
sembling prep.,  1406 ;  denotinie;  infer- 
ence, 1688,  2x58;  ergO  igitur,  X689; 
itaaue  ergO,  1689;  with  gen.  of  ge- 
rundive construction  or  gerund,  2258; 
with  shortened  o,  2443. 

CrigO.  prin.'  parts  of,  953. 

CripiS,  prin.  parts  of,  975. 

escit,  escunt,  748. 
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esuriS,  defective,  905. 

ety  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or  phir. 
verb,  1064-X066;  et .  .  .  et  connecting 
substs.  with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1064- 
X066;  introducing  parenthesis,  16^; 
meaning  also^  ami  aho^  1648 ;  meaning 
^ty  i6$5  ;  use  of.  as  copulative  conj., 
1644-1647,  1655,  '656,  2134-3140;  after 
alius,  aequo,  &c.,  1651 ;  et  nOn,  &c., 
1659;  et  . . .  -que,  1663;  -que  .  .  . 
et,  1664 ;  neque  .  .  .  et,  et  ;  .  . 
neque,  1665;  atque  .  .  .  et,  1664; 
simul  et,  1923-1934- 

etenim,  use  of,  1688,  2154,  2155. 

etiam,  form  of,  113;  with  compar.,  14^9; 
in  answers,  15 12;  after  vel,  1670;  with 
sed,  vCrum,  1680 ;  cum  etiam 
turn,  1868. 

etiamsi,  2116. 

etsi,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  concessive, 
2x16;  coordinating,  2153. 

eu.  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  ^i,  43; 
change  of  and  preservation  of,  83. 

euffC,  with  ace,  1149. 

SvflCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ez,  prep.,  141 7;  form  of,  710;  com- 
pounds of,  witfk  ace,  1137 ;  compounds 
of,  with  dat.,  X194,  119^;  compounds 
of,  other  constructions  with,  1x96;  ex- 
pression with,  instead  of  partitive  gen., 
1246;  with  abl.  proper,  12^7;  with  abl. 
of  separation,  &c.,  1304 ;  with  town  and 
island  names,  1308 ;  expressing  source, 
1312;  with  abl.  of  material,  1314;  de- 
noting cause,  &c.,  1317;  expressing 
manner,  i;^6i ;  ez  eo  introductory  to 
sentence  with  quod,  1847;  with  gerun- 
dive construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

ezamussim,  form  of,  549,  698,  699. 

ezcttus,  ezcitus,  919. 

excub&verant,  993. 

exedd,  conjug.  of,  771. 

exerceG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

ezhSrCs,  decl.  of,  475 ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

exicSveris,  093. 

exolSsco,  pnn.  parts  of,  968. 

exos,  2457. 

exdsus,  814;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

ex6sus  sum,  813. 

exper^iscor,  pnn.  parts  of,  980. 

expenor,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 

explicG,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

expl5d5  (explaudS),  058. 

expunged,  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 

exseguiSs,  with  e6,  1165. 

exsilid,  forms  of,  10 19. 

ex80lv5,  construction  with,  1303, 1304. 


ezsorbed,  forms  of,  1006. 
ezspectStiOne,  with  compar.,  1330. 
exsultSs,  pres.  partic,  902. 
extempl5.  cum  eztemplO,  1923-1934. 
eztendS,  forms  of,  924. 
extera,  defective,  356. 
exteri,  use  of,  347. 
exterior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 

eztimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

extra,  form  of,  707 ;  prep.,  141  o ;  extrS 
quam,  1894. 

eztrCmus,  formation  of,  352;  compari- 
son of,  356;  with  partitive  meaning, 
1249;  extr6mus  est  with  result 
clause,  1965. 

exuG,  prin.  parts  of,  947;  constructions 
with,  1x99. 

f,  changed  to  b,  ti8;  nf.  quantity  of 
vowel  preceding,  167 ;  fl,  fr,  169. 

facSssd,  forms  of,  970. 

f aciSs,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

facile,  comparison  of,  361. 

facilis,  comparison  o/,  345,  359;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2274 ; 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274:  facile  est 
implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496. 

facio,  parts  supplied  by  fi6,  788, 1471 ; 
pass,  of,  788 ;  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  in 
composition,  394.  790,  940;  imper.  of, 
96,  846;  perf.  of,  863;  forms  fazim, 
&c.,  887,  888;  form  fazitur,  888; 
prin.  parts  of,  940  ;  with  gen.  of  value, 
1271 ;  with  abl.,  1315 ;  fac,  facitO, 
fac  ut,  facitd  ut  with  subjv.,  1579, 
17x2;  fac  nE  with  subjv.,  1585;  with 
purpose  clause,  1951 ;  with  result  clause, 
x^5,  X967  ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2196; 
with  perf.  partic,  2297;  ^^^^  P''^^* 
partic.  used  predicativeiy,  2298 ;  in 
causative  use,  2304. 

f alio,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 

falsus,  comparison  of,  358. 

famCs,  decl.  of,  524,  603. 

famul,  142, 455. 

fSr,  form  of,  139 ;  decl.  of,  430,  489;  gen- 
der of,  583. 

farci5,  prin.  parts  of,  1014;  compounds 
of,  X014. 

f&ri,  80^. 

fSs,  defective,  430;  gender  of,  578;  fSs 
est  implying  non-occurrent  action, 
X4^ ;  with  supine  in  -Q,  2274. 

fascis.  gender  of,  579. 

fastididsus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
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fateor,  prin.  parts  of,  loio;  compounds 

of,  1 010. 

fatiscO,  defective,  808. 

faveO,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 

febris,  dccl.  of,  519.  550,  555-  „ 

tel,  gender  and  decl.  of,  430,  482;  quan- 
tity, 2433. 

femur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  4S9. 

ferC,  quantity,  2440. 

feriO,  defective,  810. 

f  ermS,  quantity,  2440. 

fer5,*conjug.  of,  772, 780, 781 ;  form  tulf, 

.  S60,  2435 ;  form  tetull,  781,  860;  form 
toll,  781 ;  compound'  forms,'  tettulf, 
r6tuli,  781, 861 ;  defective.  780, 807, 900; 
form  of  fert,  828 ;  form  ot  feram,  &c., 
842;  form  of  fer,  &c.,  844;  prin.  parts 
01,  922;  itXMXiX^  they  say y  1033;  used 
reflexively,  14811  1482;  molestC  ferS 
with  quod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

fertilis,  comparison  of,  359;  with  gen., 
1263. 

ferveO,  ferv5,  821,  866 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
998. 

fervSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ficus,  gender  of,  408. 

fiddis,  constructions  with,  1201. 

fidCs,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160;  defec- 
tive, 600;  decl.  of,  602. 

fIdG,  forms  of,  801;  with  abl.,  1349. 

flgG,  prin.  parts  of,  9^8. 

fma,  decl.  of,  442;  with  familiSs,  437. 

fnius,  gen.  sing,  of,  456 ;  voc.  sing,  of, 
4C9 ;  nom.  phir.  Hli,  461 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
sing,  fills,  464;  with  familiSs,  437. 

fihdo,  perf.  of,  86r,  2435 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
.  934  }  witb  o  shortened,  2443. 

fin^d,  prin.  parts  of,  9^4. 

finis,  form  of,  138 ;  sing,  and  plur.  of, 
meaning,  418;  decl.  of,  5^6 ;  gender  of, 
579 ;  fini  as  prep,  with  abl.,  1406,  14 19; 
as  subst.  with  gen.,  1419;  position  of, 
1419;  fine  with  gen.,  1419. 

n5,  con  jug.  of,  785,  788;  quantity  of  i  in, 
163:  supplyins:  parts  of  faci5,  788, 
1471;  form  fiO,  789;  form  fieri,  ^89, 
8^5;  fiere,  789,  895;  quantity  of  1  in 
fieri,  &c,  789;  in  composition,  394, 
790;  defective,  807;  fit  with  quQ- 
minus,  1977. 

flSgitO,  with  double  ace.,  1169 ;  with  ab 
and  abl.,  1170  ;  constructions  with  pass, 
of,  TT71 ;  with  ut,  1950. 

flSveG,  defective,  800. 

flectO,  pres.  stem  of,  835 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
960. 

fle5,  prin.  parts  of ,  loox ;  with  ace ,  1139. 


-fligS,  forms  of,  953. 

flO,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 

flocci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

flOreS,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006. 

flSrSscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

flu5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

fodiG,  forms  of,  791 ;  pres.  steoa  of,  856; 

Srin.  parts  of,  946. 
lis,  gender  of,  579. 
forSs,  use  of,  1162. 
forceps,  ded.t>f,  480;  gender  oi^  580. 
forfez,  gender  of.  581. 
fornix,  gender  ot,  581. 
fdrsan.'with  subiv.,  1554. 
fOrsitan,  form  ot,  ^12 ;  with  subjv.,  15^4. 
fGrtasse,  with  subiv.,  1554;  introducing 

concessive   period,    2150;    with    snbj. 

infin.,  2209. 
foveO,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 
f rang5,  perf.  of,  863 ;  prin.  parts  of,  938 ; 

compounds  of,  930. 
fremo,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
fr6tus,  with  abl.,  1349. 
fried,  prin.  parts  of,  993 ;  compounds  <^, 

frig^scO,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

frtigi,  comparison  of,  -^5-^;  indedinaUe, 

431 ;  as  aaj.,  431 ;  witn  bonae,  1220. 
fruor,  prin.  parts  of,  978 ;  with  abl..  1379; 

with  ace,  I  -^80 ;  use  of  gerundive  of,  2244. 
frdstra,  frtlstra,  701,  707,  2467. 
fugiG,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  defective,  905 ; 

prin.  parts  of,  940;  fuge  with  infiD.  foi 

n51t.  1^84,  2170. 
fulgeG,  forms  of,  1000. 
funds,  prin.  parts  of,  944. 
fungor,  prin.  parts  of,  979;  with  abl., 

1 179  \  ^ith  ^cC'i  13S0  i  use  of  gerundive 

o^^  2244. 
fQnis,  gender  of,  579. 
furfur,  gender  of,  583. 
fastis,  ded.  of,  521,  555 ;  gender  of,  579. 

g,  Introduction  of,  17;  form  of,  17;  foK 
lowed  by  v,  24;  sound  of,  17,  45 :  from 
C,  119,  151 ;  initial,  before  n,  disappear, 
ance  of,  124;  medial,  disappearance  of. 
135  ;  and  ru,  assimilation  of,  149 ;  gn. 
quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167. 

Galia,  abbreviated,  18. 

G&ius,  abbreviated,  18;  form  of,  120: 
quantity  of  a  in,  163 ;  decl.  of,  161, 45'S. 

ganniG,  defective,  810. 

gaudeG,  forms  of,  8or,  1488;  with 
quod,  ^uia,  quom,  185 1;  with  si, 
2068;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2188;  with 
perf.  infin.,  2231. 
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gemG,  prin.  parts  of,  972;   with  ace., 

"39* 
generatus,  with  abl.,  1312. 
genius,  voc.  sing,  of,  4^9. 
genfl,  gender  of,  586 ;  decl.  of,  592. 
gerO,   form   of,    116;    prin.    parts   of, 

953- 
gignd,  fonns  of,  973 ;  genitus  with  abl., 

1312. 
glis,  decl.  of,  538,  544;  stems  of,  569; 

gender  of,  579. 
gl^ScG,  defective,  S08. 


unaeus,  abbreviated,  18;   form  of,  99, 

129. 
gracilis,  comparison  of,  345. 
gradior,  conjug.  of,  799 ;  compounds  of, 

791,  790,  9S6;  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin. 

parts  of,  9S6. 
gritia,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  418; 

gratis,  gen.  of  definition  with,  1257 ; 

gratia,  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317; 

gratia,resemblingprep.,i4o6;  gratias 

aeO  with  quod  and  cum,  1852,  187^; 

ei  gratia  .  .  .  quod,  1854;  g^ratia 

with  een.  of  gerundive  construction  or 

gerund,  2258. 
gratulor,  with  quod,  1852 ;  with  cum, 

1S52,  1875.     .  . 
grave  est,  impiymgnon-occurrent  action, 

1496. 
grex,  decl.  of,  472 ;  gender  of,  581. 
grtis^  gender  and  decl.  of,  494. 
gummasium,  form  of,  90. 

h,  from  sonant  aspirate,  117;  not  a  cons., 

168 ;   medial,   disappearance   of,   132 ; 

elision  before,  2482,  2493. 
habeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004;  compounds 

of,  1004;  with  pro  and  abl.,  1168;  wiih 

dat.,  1222 ;  with  ^en.  of  value,  1271 ; 

habStd,  1376;  with  perf.  partic-,  1606, 

2207;  with  gerundive,  2245,  2250. 
Haaria,  gender  of,  43^. 
haereO,  form  of,  116;   defective,  90^; 

prin.  parts  of,  1000;  with  dat,  118^ 
hau,  143;  use  of,  1450. 
haud,  see  haut. 

hauddum,  following  cum,  1868. 
hauri5,  fut.  partic.  of,  905;  forms  of, 

1014. 
hausciO,  formation  of,  396, 1450. 
haut,  haud.  with  adjs.,  advs.,  verbs, 

1449;  haud  scia  an,  &c.,  1449, 1554, 

1782. 


havS,  av€,  805. 

hebeO,  defective,  809. 

hebes,  decl.  of,  533,  635. 

heia,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123;  with 
short  final  vowel,  2438. 

hem,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  11 23. 

hercle,  in  answers,  15 13. 

heri,  here,  1341. 

heu,  with  nom.  of  exdamation,  1117; 
with  ace.,  1149;  with  gen.,  1295. 

heus,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  112^. 

hie,  decl.  of,  658-665 ;  nom.  plur.,  hisce, 
461, 664, 665 ;  dat  and  abl.  plur.,  hibus, 
664,  665 ;  formation  of,  659,  662  ;  with 
short  vowel,  661.  2466;  inscriptional 
forms  of,  665  ;  full  form  with  -ce,  663; 
hoice,  658;  hicine,  179,  663;  with 
correlatives,  695. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098 ;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1 094-1098  ;  neut.  ace. 
used  adverbially,  iis6;  neut.  with  par- 
titive gen.,  1248;  nUius  as  gen.  of 
value,  1272;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  1833;  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970;  hoc  .  .  .  au5,  1973;  as  connec- 
tive, 2129,  2130 ;  nOc  ipsum,  tOtum 
hOc,  as  attribute  of  infin.,  2213 ;  point- 
ing out  what  is  near  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2347;  referring  to  the  speaker, 
2348;  haec  meaning  itu  realm ^  our 
country^  &c.,  2349;  exnressing  some- 
thing ramiliar,  with  shade  of  contempt, 
2350 ;  referring  to  words  of  a  sentence, 
2331 ;  hie  and  ille  contrasted,  2352- 
2355 ;  in  concessions,  2361 ;  Idem  used 
with.  2372. 

hie,  adv.,  708, 1340 ;  defined  by  loc.,  1340; 
quantity  of  vowel  in,  2466. 

hiemps  (hiems),  form  of,  120,  495; 
decl.  of,  430. 

hinc,  adv.,  710;- as  coordinating  word, 
1691. 

hiscd,  defective,  808. 

Hispalis,  decl.  of,  518,  549,  554  ;  in  abl. 
with  in.  1335. 

homo,  nommCs  sunt  qui,  1822: 
hominem  as  indef.,  2212;  expressing 
feeling,  as  admiration  or  contempt,  2365 ; 
with  short  final  vowel,  2442. 

hondrificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

horreG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  acc.» 
"39. 

horrCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

hosticapas,  nom.,  436. 

host  is,  ded.  of,  517,  552. 

hdc,  with  gen.,  1254. 
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humilis,  comparison  of,  34;. 
humus,  gender  of,  447;   nuxnl,  loc., 

460  ;  use  of  humi,  1337;  hum5,  use 

of,  131 1. 

i,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
21-23,  29;  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of, 
*6,  33,  34,  37i  38 ;  the  cons.,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  45 ;  the  cons.,  how  represented, 
22,  23 ;  the  cons.,  quantity  of  vowd  pre- 
ceding, 167;  the  cons.,  medial,  disap- 
pearance of,  128;  ii  (cons,  and  vowel), 
the  combination,  112;  interchange  of 
vowel  and  cons.,  113;  i  longa^  22, 
29;  final,  quantity  of,  60,  61,  65,  2437, 
2445,  2446. 

i,  change  of  u  especially  before  b,  p,  m, 
^  ^o  i«  35 »  78,  108 ;  from  a,  74 ;  from  al, 
74;  from  e,  79;  from  o,  77;  from  u, 
78;  medial,  disappearance  of,  94,  (^5; 
weakened  to  e.  71, 142 ;  in  perf.  subjv., 
878;  in  fut.  perf.,  883. 

i,  how  denoted  m  inscriptions,  29, 30 ;  from 
C,  70;  from  ai,  ae,  86;  from  oi,  oe, 
87 ;  from  ei,  88, 764, 789;  in  perf.  subjv., 
877 ;  in  fut.  perf.,  884. 

iace5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

iacid,  form  of,  in  compounds,  112,  146, 
940;  pres.  stem  of,  836;  perf.  of,  863; 
defective,  905  ;  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

iamdiQ,  accent  of,  178. 

ibi,  quantity.  60,  2446;  form  of,  709; 
ubi .  .  .  ibI,  1831. 

ibfdem,  quantity,  60. 

ici,  forms  of,  937. 

idcircd,  as  coordinating  word,  1691; 
idcircd  . .  .  quod  (quia),  1854, 18^5, 
2067;  before  ut,  nS,  1961 ;  correlative 
of  si,  2018,  2067. 

idem,  ded.  of,  676-678;  abl,  of,  with 
loci,  1252;  correlative  of  qui,  1831  ; 
used  instead  of  repeated  rel.,  1833; 
connecting  two  different  predicates  to 
^SJftli  person  or  thing,  2^71 ;  used  with 
hie,  &c.,  2372 ;  followed  by  qui,  &c., 
meaning  the  same  as^  2373. 

ide6,  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ;  ideO 
.  .  .  quod,  1854;  ideO  .  .  .  quia, 
1854,  1855, 1858,  2067 ;  before  ut,  nC, 
1961 ;  correlative  of  si,  2067. 

id6neu8,  with  dat.  and  ace.,  1201 ;  with 

aui,  1819 ;  with  infin.,  1819. 
s,  gender  of,  588. 
iecur,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
igitur,  position  of,  1688 ;  erg6  igitur. 
1689 ;    correlative  of  si,  2018 ;  use  of, 
1688,  2158. 


ignis,  decl.  of,  521.  553. 

igndrd,  with  haud,  1449. 

ig^5sc0,  form  of,  1 31 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  905 ; 
jprin.  parts  of,  965. 

ilicet,  form  of,  712;  with  ace,  1149. 

ilic5,  adv.,  698,  703 ;  correlative  of  si, 
2067 ;  with  shortened  o,  2442. 

ille,  form  of,  142;  decl.  of,  6(6-659, 
666-668  ;  illut.  659 :  old  and  mscnp- 
tional  forms  of,  667-,  668;  combined 
with  ecce  and  em,  667 ;  with  corrda- 
tives,  695. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098;  neut.  with 
l>artitive  gen.,  1248;  with  subjv.  ques- 
tions, 1566;  with  rd.,  1797;  correlative 
of  qui,  1831 ;  used  instead  of  repeated 
rel.,  1833 :  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nOn, 
1970 ;  of  ind.  disc,  representing  tO  and 
vGs  of  direct  discourse,  2325  ;  hie  and 
ille  contrasted,  2352-23^5;  pointing  to 
what  is  remote  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  2^58  ;  pointing  out  a  cdebrity, 
2359 ;  indicating  change  of  subj.,  2360 ; 
in  concessions,  2361 ;  in  poetry,  to 
repeat  a  thing  with  emphasis,  2362  ;  in 
poetry,  to  emphasize  the  second  of  two 
ideas,  2^63 ;  in  poetry,  to  antidpate  the 
real  subj.,  2364;  idem  used  with, 
2372  ;  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

illi,  illic,  adv.,  708 ;  use  of,  1340 ;  quan- 
ty  of  second  i,  2466. 

illic,  form  of,  79 ;  decl.  of,  660,  670;  rare 
forms  of,  670;  quantity  of  second  i, 
2466 ;  first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

imber,  form  of,  89;  decl.  of,  525,  542, 
556. 

Imbros,  in  abl.  with  in,  1334. 

imbuO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

immSne  quantum,  1790. 

immemor,  decl.  of,  537,  559. 

immineG,  defective, '809. 

immO,  in  answers,  1^14  ;  with  shortened 
o,   2442;   first  syllable  of,  shortened, 

implhr,  ded.  of,  537,  561. 

impediS,  with  nB,   i960,  1977;   "vith 

quGminus,  i960, 1977 ;  with  ace.  and 

infin.,  2203. 
imper6,  use  of,  2202. 
impertiG,  constructions  with,  1109. 
impingO,  prin.  parts  of,  938 ;  perf.  of, 

863. 
impius,  constructions  with,  1201. 
impleS,  with  gen.,  129^ ;  with  abl.,  1386. 
implies,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 
impos,  quantity  of  O  in,  2457. 
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imposisse,  972. 

imp11b€8  (impflbis),  decl  of,  491, 
624,  625. 

imus,  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

in,  comparison  of,  357;  compounds  of, 
with  ace,  1137;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1188,  1 1 89,  1 1 94;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  1191, 
1 196,  1 198 ;  with  ace.  of  names  of  towns 
and  blands,  1-158;  with  urbem  and 
oppidum,  1 1 59;  with  country  names 
and  appellatives,  1161 ;  with  domum, 
domos,  1 164;  with  malam  crucem 
and  malam  rem,  1165;  used  after 
adjs.,  T20I,  1268  ;  expressions  with,  for 
dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1221 ;  expres- 
sion with,  instead  of  partitive  een., 
1246 ;  expression  with,  instead  of  ob- 
jective gen.,  1261 ;  with  urbe  and 
oppid5,  1333 ;  with  abl.  of  town  and 
island  names,  1334,  i33>  ;  with  abl.,  of 
domus,  1337;  with  loc.  abl..  1299, 
1346,  1347;  in  expressions  of  time, 
'353 »  ^'^'^  endo,  1402,  1422 ;  older 
indu,  1422 ;  with  ace.  and  abl.,  1423, 
1^24;  in  e5  introductory  to  sentence 
with  quod,  1847 ;  with  ace.  of  gerun- 
dive construction  or  genmd,  2253  ;  with 
abl.  of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2267 ;  quantity,  2433. 

in-,  privative,  with  gerundives,  2249. 

incertum  an,  1782. 

incSssO,  prin.  parts  of,  970. 

incidO,  defective,  905. 

incipiO,  prin.  parts  of,  940. 

incitus  (mcitus),  919. 

inclutus  (inclitus),  919;  comparison 
of,  358. 

increpSvit,  increpSrit,  993. 

incublvSre,  incuoitus,  993. 

incumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

incutid,  prm.  parts  of,  961. 

inde,  enclitic,  179;  with  partitive  gen., 
12C3 ;  as  coordiinating  word,  1691 ;  first 
syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

indiged,  prin.  parts  of,  1006;  with  gen., 
1293,  1305  ;  with  abl.,  1293. 

indignor,  with  quod,  quia,  quom, 
185 1 ;  with  ace  and  infin.,  2188. 

indignus,  with  aU.,  1269,  1392;  with 
gen.,  1269;  with  qui,  18x9;  with  infin., 
1819 ;  with  ut,  1819 :  with  supine  in  -Q, 
2276. 

indoles,  decl.  of,  523. 

indO  ndmen,  case  with,  1214. 

indu,  1422,  2444. 


indulged,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 

induo,  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  constructions 
with,  1 199. 

ineptiS,  defective,  810. 

iners,  form  of,  73 ;  ded.  of,  533. 

infera,  defective,  356. 

inferi,  use  of,  347. 

Inferior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

Inferne,  with  short  final  vowd,  2440. 

infimus,  comparison  of,  356 ;  with  parti- 
tive meaning,  1249. 

InHnltum  est,  implying  non-oocurrent 
action,  1496. 

infit,  790. 

inHtiSs,  defective,  430 ;  with  e5,  1x6^. 

infrS,  form  of,  91;  not  compounded, 
1406 ;  prep,  and  adv.,  1410, 14x2 ;  infrS 

?[uam,  1894. 
ricfl,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

inger,  imper.  of  ingerO,  846. 

ingru5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

ini<iuu8,  constructions  with,  1201. 

inliciO,  prin.  parts  of,  9j(6. 

inlidd,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

inmitto,  construction  with,  11 9S. 

inops,  ded.  of,  535,  559,  636 ;  with  gen., 
1263. 

inpercO  (im-),  forms  of,  930. 

inquam,  conjug.  of,  759-761 ;  with  di- 
rect quotations,  760;  defective,  760, 
805  ;  form  of  inquit,  828 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  922 ;  3rd  pers.  sing,  with  indef. 
subj.,  1013. 

inquiSs,  defective,  430,  477. 

Inscius,  with  gen.,  1263. 

insiliO,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 

InsinuO,  construction  with,  1198. 

inspergS,  constructions  with,  1x99. 

Instar,  defective,  410. 

Insuper  quam,  1895. 

intellerS,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

inter,  form  of,  710;  prep.,  1410;  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  1188,  1189,  xi^; 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  with, 
XI 90,  119 1,  1x96;  expression  with,  in- 
stead of  partitive  gen.,  1246;  position 
of,  1431 ;  with  infin.  as  obj.,  220; ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2253; 
mter  nOs,  inter  vOs,  inter  sC^  ex- 
pressing redprocal  rebtions,  2344. 

intercCdS,  with  n6,  1960. 

interclQdS,  cases  with,  XX99,  X303, 1304; 
with  guSminus,  1^77;  withne,  1977. 
with  pur- 
960. 


interdic5,  cases  with, 

pose  clause,  1950 ;  with 
interduO,  756. 


li  ne,  I 
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intereS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  cum  ' 

interel,  1868. 
interemS,  prin.  parts  of,  917. 
intered,  followed  by  ab  and  abl.,  131 8. 
interest,  constructions  with,  1276-1279. 
interfieri,  790. 
interim,  cum  interim,  1868. 
interior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 

mterlegO,  pnn.  parts  of,  937. 
intermittd,  with  quin,  1986.      . 
internGscS,  prin.  parts  of,  965. 
interrogS,  with  double  ace.,  1169;  ^^ 

dS  and  abl.,  11 70;   constructions  with 

pass,  of,  1171. 
intervSllum,  use  of  abl.  of,  1399. 
intibus,  gender  of,  408. 
intimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  comparison 

of*  357  \  w^^^  partitive  meaning,  1249. 
intono,  prin.  parts  of,  9^3. 
intrS,  in  expressions  of  time,  1396;  prep., 

1410 ;  intrS  .  .  •  quam,  1929. 
invehG,  used  reflexivelv,  1482. 
inveniG,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 
inveter&sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  96S. 
invicem,  adv.,  69^;   invicem  inter 

sS,  invicem  sS,  invicem,  expressing 

reciprocal  relations,  2345 


invictus,  comparison  of,  358. 
invitus,  comparison  of,  355 ; 
of,  1218, 


use  of  dat. 


id,  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123. 

ipse,  form  of,  76,  142;  comparison  of, 
358:  decl.  of,  656,  657,  679,  6S0;  gen. 
of,  in  apposition  with  possess,  pron., 
12^3:  with  abl.  abs.,  1366;  ipsum, 
hdc  ipsum,  as  attribute  of  indn.,  2215 ; 
in  contrasts,  2374,  2375 ;  with  personals 
and  reflexives,  2376 ;  standing  for  sS  or 
suus,  2377 ;  meaning  actual ^  positive^ 
ev€Hf  2379;  meaning  regular,  proper^ 
real,  2180;  and  et  ipse,  meaning  as 
well,  liJeewise,  toOf  2381 ;  meaning  alone, 
mere,  2382 ;  meaning  exactly,  just,  pre- 
cisely, right,  2383 ;  meaning  of  oneself, 
voluntarily,  of  one"  s  own  motion,  2384. 

ipsissumus,  338. 

ipsus,  680. 

irSscor,  with  ouod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

is,  dat.  sing,  of,  160,  672  ;  decl.  of,  656- 
659,  671-674;  it,  659;  stems  of,  672; 
old  and  inscriptional  forms  of,  673,  674: 1 

"■   combined  with  ecce,  673  ;  in  table  of  • 
correlatives,  ()9C. 

Adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098;  id  1 
quod,  1811;  is,  eius  "modi  followed  I 
uy  rel.   sentence   of   characteristic   or' 


result,  1818;  rules  for  agreement  of, 
1094-1098;  ace  used  adverbially,  11 29, 
1 144,  X146,  1 156,  1840;  neut.  with  par- 
titive gen..  i2a8;  abl.  of,  with  loci. 
1252;  with  rel.,  1797;  correlative  of 
qui,  183 1 ;  used  instead  of  repeated  rd., 
1833  f  correlative  of  ut,  ut  n5n,  1970 ; 
eo  .  •  .  quO,  1973 ;  as  connective, 
2129,  2130;  eum,  subj.  of  iniin., 
omitted,  2183 ;  in  concessions,  2361 ; 
referring  to  something  named  in  con- 
text, 2165 ;  referring  to  something 
named  before  or  after,  2366;  with  con- 
nective, denoting  important  addition, 
2367;  indicating  something  restiained 
or  restricted  by  a  rel.  or  indef.,  2368; 
used  for  reflexive,  2370 ;  quantity,  2435. 

iste,  form  of,  76,  142;  decl.  of,  656-6(9, 
666, 667 ;  istut,  639 ;  old  forms  of,  667  ; 
combined  with  ecce,  667;  with  corre- 
latives, 695. 

With  rei.,  1797;  correlative  of  ut, 
Ut  n6n,  1970 ;  pointing  out  something 
connected  with  person  addressed,  2356 ; 
expressing  contempt,  2357;  in  con- 
cessions, 2161 :  idem  used  with,  2372  ; 
first  syllable  of,  shortened,  2469. 

isti,  istic,  adv.,  708,  1340;  quantity  of 
second  i.  2466. 

istic,  dec!,  of,. 669,  670;  rare  forms  of, 
6^0 ;  quantity  of  second  i,  2466. 

istice  (istic),  pron.,  179. 

istice  (istic),  adv.,  179. 

istHc,  form  of,  659:  idem  used  with, 
2372  ;  with  long  u,  2448. 

ita,  ita  enimyCrO,  ita  vCrO,  in  answers, 
1512;  nOn  ita  in  answers,  1513;  cor- 
relative of  ut,  ut  nOn,  1831,  1937, 
1970;  correlative  of  tamquam,  T9oi5; 
preceding  quin,  1988;  correlative  of 
dum,  quoad,  quamdiO,  1999;  cor- 
relative of  dum  ne,  2003 ;  correlative 
of  si,  2018 ;  correlative  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  21 18;  expressing 
afiirmative  coordination,  2159;  intro- 
ducing ace.  and  infin.,  2176;  with  short 
final  vowel,  2438. 

itaque,  position  of,  1688;  itaque  ereO, 
erg5  itaque,  1689;  use  of,  iSSS, 
2138. 

item,  correlative  of  ut,  1831, 1937. 

iter,  decl.  of,  coo;  gender  of,  573. 

itidem,  correlative  of  ut,  1937. 

iflbar,  gender  and  decl.  oif,  489. 

iube5,  form  of  iQssi,  82 ;  formk  of,  1000 ; 
with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708,  2200; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  2198;  with  ut« 
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2200;  used  personally  in  pass.,  2201^ 
in  causative  use,  2304. 
indicium,  abl.  of,  with  judicial  verbs, 


dj 


Idicd,  used  personally  in  pass.,  217S. 
iuncus,  gender  of,  408. 
iungd,  i>rin.  parts  of,  954;   with  dat., 

1 186 ;  ifinctus  with  cum,  1357. 
luppiter,   form  of,  74;   formation    of, 

3S9;  decl.  of,  494,  500. 
iQr&tus,  with  active  meaning,  007. 
itirdjwitli  fut.  iniin.,  2235;  witn  pres.  in- 

fin.,  2236. 
itis,  right y  ded.  of,  491,  496,  498 ;  dat. 

sing,  in  -C,  501,  507 ;  iurc  cdnsul- 

tus,  peritus,  1268. 
ins,  brothy  decl.  of,  491. 
iuvenis,  comparison  of,  353.  354 :  gen- 
der and  decl.  of,  486,  500.  566. 
iuv5,  perf.  of,  864 ;  form  iuerint,  891 ; 

fut.  partic.  of,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  990. 
idxtS,  not  compounded,  1406 ;  prep,  and 

adv.,  i^io,  1412;  iHxtS  quam,  1890. 

j,  the  character,  23. 

k,  supplanted  by  c,  17  ;  used  as  abbrevia- 

tion,  18. 
kalendae,  abbreviated,  x8  ;  no  sing.,  417. 
KarthSgini,  504,  708, 1331 :  -5,  1343. 

1,  doubled,  pronunciation  of.  48 ;  after  c, 

00 ;  after  medial  u,  93;  before  i»  94; 

from  d  or  r,  115;  preceded  by  mute  or 

f,  169. 
IHbor,  prin.  parts  of,  983. 
lac,  decl.  of,  478. 
lacSssS,  prin.  parts  of,  070. 
*lacid,  pres.  stem  of,  830. 
lacteS,  defective,  809. 
lacus,  decl.  of,  592. 
laedG,  prin.  parts  of,  958;  compounds  of, 

958. 
LaenSs,  accent  of,  173. 
laetor,   with   abl.,   1349;   with    quod, 

quiai,   quom,   185 1;    with  ace.  and 

infiri.,  2188. 
ISmentor,  with  ace,  1139. 
languCsco,  prin.  parts  ot,  976. 
lanx,  decl.  of,3^i. 
l&r,  sender  and  decl.  of,  489. 
larglor,  prm.  parts  of,  1021. 
largiter,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
largus,  with  gen.,  1264. 
Iate5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
latCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
I2tu8,  partic.,  form  of,  115, 123,  125. 


IStus,  adj.,  with  ace.  appended,  X130. 
Iaud5,  conjug.  of,  792,  793 ;  use  of  pass. 

of,  1491. 
lavd,  forms  of,  820,  864, 990 ;  prin.  parts 

of,  990. 
Ieg5,  prin.  parts  of,  937 ;  compounds  of, 
,  937. 
L6mnus,  use  of  ace.  of,  1x58;  use  of 

abl.  of,  1134 ;  use  of  loc«  of,  1334. 
ICnibunt,  8c2. 
LCthC,  gender  of,  406. 
LeucCsius,  form  of,  83. 
Iev6,  with  gen.,  1294;  with  abl.,  1303, 


z,  abl.  of. 


!?.«. 


with  judicial  verbs,  1280. 


liber,  libii,  in  titles  of  books,  11 15 

of  abl.  of,  1345. 
liber,  with  gen.,  1306;  with  abl.,  1306; 

with  prep,,  1306. 
liber 9Ui8,  witli  gen.  126^. 
liberQ,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304; 

used  personally  in  pass.,  2178. 
libet,  form  of,  78. 
Iice5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
liceor,  prin.  parts  of,  1009. 
licet,  forms  of,  8x6,  817;  imj)lving  non- 

occurrent  action,   1496;   81  licuerit, 

1632;  coordinated,  X710;  as  correlative 

of  quam  vis,  1904;  with  subj.  iniin., 
^  2209, 2214 ;  with  concessive  partic,  2295. 
liCn,  gender  of.  583. 
Ligcr,  decl.  of,  519,  544,  556. 
hxid,  pres.  steni  of,  832, 833 ;  perf.  partic. 

of,  918;  forms  of,  964. 
linquG,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 
linter,  see  lunter. 
liqueG,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
liquCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
lis,  form  of,  123;  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of, 

569. 
littera,  sing,  and  plur.  of,  meaning,  4x8. 
)itus,.  9x8^2^36. 
lived,  defective,  80a    '  . 

locd,  with  in  and  aol.,  X424 ;  with  gerun- 
dive, 2250. 
locuplCs,  decl.  of,  533. 
locus,  form  of,  123;  lise  of  abl.  of,  1344, 

1345;  repeated  in  rel.  sentence,  1796. 
longe,  705 ;    lon^S    ab,    X308 ;    with 

compar.,  X45Q;  with  superl.,  1466. 
longius,    without  quam,   1328;  with 

quam,  1328;  with  abl.,  1328.     . 
longus,    with     ace.    appended,     XX30; 

longus    est   implying    non-occurrent 

action,  i<^96. 


loguorj  prm.  parts  of,  978. 


lubet  (Jioet),  forms  of^  816,  817. 
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IQced,  prill,  parts  of.  999. 

IQcCscit,  impersonal,  1034. 

lacCscS,  IdciscS,  prin.  parts  of,  959. 

IGcet,  impersonal,  1034. 

IQdG,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

luCs,  decl.  of,  430. 

iQged,  prin.  parts  of,  9^;  with  ace, 

1 139;  with  ace.  and  innn.,  2188. 
lunter  (linter),  decl.  of,  525 ;  gender  of, 

luo,  pnn.  parts  oL  947. 
IQxuries,  ded.  ot,  605. 

ID,  after  c,  80,  90;  medial,  disappearance 
of,  131;  before  n,  90;  Anal,  how  treated, 
46, 140 ;  assimilation  of,  147 ;  monosyl- 
lables ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  2432 ; 
final,  elided,  2493-2495. 

made5,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

madCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

MaecenSs,  accent  of,  173. 

maereG,  defective,  809;  with  ace,  1x39; 
with  <iuod,  quia,  quom,  1851. 

mage,  torm  of,  71,  142, 363. 

magia,  form  of,  363;  as  sign  of  compar., 
360;  magis  .  .  .  quam,  1457;  with 
compar*,  1463;  magis  quod,  &c., 
.  .  .  quam  quQ,  &c.,  1855;  n5n 
magis  quam,  1889. 

magister,  formation  of,  348. 

magnificus,  comparison  of,  353. 

mignus,  comparison  of,  353 ;  agreeing 
with  dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1220; 
mSgni  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1279; 
m3gn5  as  abl.  of  value,  12^3,  1390, 
1391;  m&gnum  est  implying  non« 
occurrent  action,  1496. 

malior,  form  of,  55,  iH,  x|35 ;  comparison 
of,  353 ;  agreeing  with  dat.  of  tendency 
or  result,  1220;  in  expressions  of  age, 
1129. 

male,  comparison  of,  363;  verbs  com- 
bined with,  followed  "by  dat.,  1187;  in- 
timating negation,  145 1 ;  quantity,  2440. 

maledicSns,  comparison  of,  354. 

maledicus,  comparison  of,  354. 

maleficus,  comparison  of,  358. 

malevolus,  comparison  of,  358. 

m2ld,  form  of,  loi ;  formation  of,  396 ; 
coniug.  of,  772,  775,  778,  779;  form  of 
malimt  &c.,  841;  prin.  parts  of,  922; 
use  of  mallim,  m&16,  1555;  use  of 
mlUem,  1560;  coordination  of  forms 
of,  1707;  with  Ut,  1950;  with  infin., 
2169;  ^tl)  acC'  ^nd  infin.,  2189,  219c. 

malus,  comparison  of,  355;  malam 
cnicem  and  malam  rem,  1165. 


manceps,  fonn  of,  95;  ded.  of,  480. 
mand5,  prin.  parts  cif^  950;  with  subpr. 
coordinated,  1708 ;  with  purpose  dauie^ 

'950-       . 
maneo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1000. 
manus,  gender  of,  588. 
marcSscG,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
mare,  form  of,  71 ;  ded.  of,  526, 527, 546^ 

552.557.    ^      ^ 

margo,  gender  of,  C74. 

m armor,  gender  of,  489,  575. 

MSrspiter,  formation  of,  389. 

m&s,  ded.  of,  538,  544. 

mltQrC,  comparison  of,  363. 

maltar6scO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

maltQrus,  comparison  of,  344. 

mSximC,  as  sign  of  superl.,  360;  with 
superl.,  1466. 

mSximus,  form  of,  xo8 ;  formation  of, 
35 1 ;  comparison  of,  353 ;  agreeing  with 
dat.  of  tendency  or  result,  1220: 
miximi  as  gen.  of  value,  1271 ; 
m9ximu8  natQ,  superi.  of  senez, 

medius,  with  partitive  roeamng,  1249; 

with  loc  aU.,  1346. 
mel,  form  of,  13^;  gender  and  ded.  of, 

410,  482 ;  quantity,  2433. 
melior,  comparison  of,  355;   decL  of, 

503,  50J,  622 
melius,  form  of,  75 ;  comparison  of,  363 ; 

melius   est  implving   non-occurrent 

action,  1496;   melius  est  with  perf. 

infin.,  2231. 
melos,  ded.  of,  ^08. 
memini,   defective,  812;    synopsis   of, 

812;   no  pass.,  813;  perf.  imper.  act. 

memento,   mementSte,  813,  879; 

meminSns,  perf.  act.  partic,   907; 

with  gen.,  1287;  with  ace,  1288;  with 

dS  and  abl.,  1289;  meaning  of,  1607; 

with  secondary  sequence,   1769;  me- 
mini cum,  1870;  with  infin.,  2169; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175;  with  pres. 

infin.,  2220. 
memor,  ded.  of,   537,   559,  636;  with 

gen.,  1263. 
memoriS  teneO,  with  ores,  infin.,  2220. 
memorO,  used  personally  in  pass.,  2178; 

memorStur,  impersonally,  21 81. 
MenandrO,  gen.,  466. 
mEns,  decl.  of,  537;   venit  in  men- 

tem,  1290;  use  of  mentis,  1339. 
mSnsis,  decl.  of,  492,  500,  566;  gender 

of,  579. 
mentior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
mercCs,  gender  of,  572. 
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mereS,  mereor,  prin.  parts  of,  1004; 
two  inflections,  1488. 

merges,  gender  ot,  572. 

mereO,  prin.  parts  ol|  958. 

menoiCSi  defective,  597  \  gender  of,  597. 

meritus,  comparison  of,  358. 

men  (mercCs,  mers),  decl.  of,  531. 

Messalla,  formation  ot,  274. 

messis,  died,  of,  520,  551. 

mCtior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 

metO,  pres.  stem  of,  S3 5. 

metuO,  367;  prin.  parts  of,  947;  with 
ut,  1957 ;  with  quin,  1986. 

metus  est  si,  2068. 

meus,  voc.  mi,  459,  652 ;  mihi,  quan- 
tity, 60,  2446 ;  decl.  of,  652-^55 ;  meS, 
with  rCfert,  interest,  1277 ;  meum 
as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215 ;  represented 
bv  suus  in  ind.  disc,  2325 ;  used  instead 
of  ffen.,  1234,  1262. 

mico,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 

o^  99.1' 

mihl  est  ndmen,  case  with,  1213. 

Miletus,  in  loc.,  1334. 

militiae,  loc..  438,  1338. 

mille,  decl.  of,  642. 

mina,  form  of,  90. 

minimC,  comparison  of,  363 ;  intimating 
ne^tioD,  1 451;  in  answers,  15 13. 

minimus,  formation  of,  352 ;  comparison 
0^1 355  f  minimum  with  partitive  gen., 
1248 ;  minimi  as  gen.  ot  value,  1271 ; 
mmimO  asabl.  of  value,  1391 ;  mini- 
mus natQ,  superl.  of  iuvenis,  353. 

minister,  formation  of,  348. 

ministrS  bibere,  2164. 

minor,  form  of,  102 ;  comparison  of,  35  c ; 
minus  with  partitive  geo.,  1248; 
minOris  as  gen.  of  value,  1271, 1274; 
in  expressions  of  age,  1329. 

minor,  verb,  with  fut.  iniin.,  2235  i  ^^^ 
pres.  infin.,  2236. 

minus,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  948. 

minus,  form  of,  363;  without  quam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl., 
1328;  in  expressions  of  age.  132^; 
intimating  negation,  145 1 ;  ninil  mi- 
nus in  answers,  15 13;  with  nihild, 
1676, 1686,  2x51 :  non  minus  quam, 
1889;  with  si,  2021. 

mira  sunt,  with  si,  2068. 

mirificus,  comparison  of,  3^8. 

miror,  con  jug.  of,  798;  with  gen.,  1286; 
pass,  of,  how  expressed,  1491 ;  with 
quod,  9Uia,  quom,  1851;  with  si, 
2068 ;  with  ace.  and  iniin.,  2188. 


mirum  est,  with  si,  2068. 

minim  quantum,  as  adv.,  712,  1790. 

mirum  quin,  1984. 

mis,  646. 

misceo,  form  of,  134;  prin.  parts  of, 
1004;  with  dat.,  1 186. 

misereO^  with  gen.,  1285 ;  forms  of,  81 ;, 
1009;  impersonal,  1034;  impersonal, 
construction  with,  1283;  used  person- 
ally, 1284. 

misereor,  forms  of,  815,  1009;  used  im- 
personally, 1009 ;  with  gen.,  1285 ;  con- 
struction with  miserCtur,  1283. 

miserCscit,  defective,  815;  construction 
with,  1283. 

mittd,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  mitte  with 
infin.  tor  noH,  1^84 ;  quod  mittO, 
&€.,  1840  ;  with  innn.  of  purpose,  2i6i( ; 
with  ace.  and  infln.,  2175  >  P^i^'  P^utic. 
of.  used  with  faciO,  2297. 

mSbilis,  comparison  of,  359. 

modius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

modo,  with  6  preserved,  65 ;  with  short 

0,  2442;  with  wishes,  1540;  with 
imper.,  1572;  with  nOn,  j66i,  i69o- 
M2 ;  modo  .  .  .  modo,  1687 ; 
with  si,  2019 ;  with  dum  and  subjv., 
2003,  21 10;  alone  with  subjv.,  2003, 
2110. 

mOlSs  (mOlis),  decl.  of,  523 ;  form  of, 

54*- 
molests    ferO,    with    quod,    quia, 

auom,  1 85 1. 
molior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 
mold,  pnn.  parts  of,  972. 
moned,  conjug.  of,  704,  795  ;  prin.  parts 

of^  1004 ;  with  double  ace.,  11 72, 1291 ; 

with  ace.  and  gen.  or  d8  and  abl.,  1291 ; 

with   subjv.    coordinated,    1708;   with 

purpose   clause,   1950;   with  ace.  and 

infin.,  1954. 
m5ns,  geiider  of,  580. 
morded,  perf.  of,  858,  859 ;  prin.  parts 

of».995- 
morior,  forms  of,  791,  799 ;  compounds 
of,  forms  of,  791,  799 ;  pres.  stem  of, 
836 ;  fut.  partic.  of,  905  ;  perf.  partic. 

01,  010 ;  prin.  parts  of,  981 ;  mortuus 
used  actively,  1364. 

mds,  decl.  of,  491 ;  mOs  est  with  result 

clause,  1965 ;   mOs    est   with  infin., 

22x1. 
moved,  with  shortened  forms,  891 ;  prin. 

parts  of,  996;  mStus,  form  of,  82; 

case  constructiotis  with,    1303,    1304; 

with  purpose  clause,  1951 ;  moveor 

with  quSminus,  1977. 
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mox,  with  fut.  perf.,  1630. 

xnulceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

inulg[e6,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 

multiplex,  deci.  of,  531. 

xnultum,  comparison  of,  363. 

multus,  comparison  of,  355 ;  multum 
with  partitive  gen.,  1248 ;  multS  with 
compar.,  1459 ;  multi  sunt  qui,  &c., 
1822;    n6n    multum    abest   with 

Suin,  1986. 
niceps,  decl.  of,  479, 480,  495,  507. 
mQnificus,  comparison  ol,  358. 
mtinus,  dat.  of,  with  verb,  1223. 
milts,   with   abl.,    1389 ;    with   cum, 
1389. 

n,  adulterlnuixL  before  c,  g,  q,  x,  46; 
after  c,  90 ;  before  8,  121,  131 ;  after 
m,  90 ;  in  cSniQnx,  121 ;  medial,  dis- 
appearance of,  131 ;  final,  disappearance 
en,  141 ;  assimilation  of,  148 ;  np,  ns, 
en,  quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167, 
dropped  in  pres.  par  tic,  902. 

nam,  mtroducing  parenthesis,  1642 ;  with 
et|,  1648;  position  of,  x688;  causal  or 
illative,  2154;  asseverative,  21^5 ;  intro- 
ducing question,  2155  ;  introducing  ex- 
planation, illustration,  &c.,  2155. 

namque,  position  of,  1688,  2155;  use 
of,  2154,  2155. 

nam  quis,  692. 

nanciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 

nSrrS,  form  of,  146. 

nSscor,  prin.  parts  of,  080;  with  abl., 
131 2;  with  prep,  and  aol.,  1312;  con- 
structions ot  nStus  in  expressions  of 
age,  1329 ;  nStus  Used  actively,  1364. 

nStti  mSximus,  superi.  of  senex,  3^3. 

nStd   minimus,  superi.  of  iuvenis, 

nauci,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

nSvis,  decl.  of,  519, 551, 535. 

nSvus,  form  of,  124. 

nC,  with  subjv.,  1447;  nC  .  .  .  quidem, 
1447 ;  nOn  modo  (nOn  sOIum) . .  . 
sea  ne  . . .  quidem,  1682 ;  nS  . . . 
quidem  after  a  neg.,  t66i  ;  with 
wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 
tions>  1547:  with  subjv.  questions, 
'563;  with  imper.,  1447,  1581,  1586; 


with  ( 


with  coordinated  subjv.,  1706;  in  pur- 
pose  clauses,  1947  ;  with  expressions  of 
fear,  1958;  Qt  nC,  1047;  nC  nOn, 
1957 ;  with  dum  ana  subjv.,  2003 ; 
with  subjv.,  following  supine  fn  -um, 
2272;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  ut. 


•ne  (-n).  enclitic  and  interrogative,  96, 
1 79;.  til  tine,  650;  hicine,  &c.,  663; 
iUicine,  &&,  670;  answer  expected 
¥rith,  1503,  1504 ;  position  of,  150; ; 
numne.  1^07;  anne,  1503,  1508;  m 
first  hair  of  alternative  question,  151 7, 
1519;  necne,  1520,1778;  utrum  . . . 
ne  .  .  .  an,  1522;  utrumne,  1522; 
-ne  . . .  -ne,  1524;  with  quis,  uter, 
quantus,  1529 ;  with  subjv.  questions, 
1567  ;  with  ut,  uti,  in  questions,  1569 ; 
in  indirect  questions,  1775 »  "^^  •  ■  • 
-ne  in  indirect  questions,  1776 ;  utrum 
.  4  .  -ne  .  .  .  an,  utrumne  ...  an 
in  indirect  (questions,  1779;  i^^  second 
member  of  indirect  alternative  question, 
1780;  appended  to  infin.  of  exclamation, 
2216 ;  quantity,  2433. 

nec,  and  nai,  hit  ttot,  1445  ;  nec  .  .  . 
nec  connecting  substs.  with  sing,  or 
plur.  verb,  1070 ;  in  sense  of  nSn,  1446; 
necne,  1520, 17^8 ;  with  wishes,  1340 ; 
for  nC  .  .  .  quidem,  1658 ;  nec  . . . 
quidem,  1658;  in  purpose  dauses, 
1947 ;  quantity,  2433  J  »««  ncque. 

necdum,  1446. 

necessSrius,  constructions  with,  1201. 

necesse  est,  implying  non-occurrent 
action,  1496;  coordmated,  1709;  with 
infin.,  221 1. 

need,  forms  of,  993. 

nec  opinftns,  1446. 

nectO,  pres.  stem  of,  8';5 ;  forms  of,  960. 

nCcubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

nCcunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

nefSs,  defective,  430;  gender  of,  578; 
with  supine  in  -Q,  2274;  nefSs  eat 
with  infin  ,  22 11. 

neglegS,  form  of,  151;  perf.  of,  823: 
prin.  parts  of,  953. 

hegO,  translation  of,  144s;  used  person- 
ally in  pass.,  2178. 

negOtium  dO,  with  purpose  dause,  1950* 

negOtium  est,  with  infin..  2211. 

n6m6,  form  of.  100,  132;  ded.  of,  410, 
485;  forms  of  nQUus  used  for,  485; 
translation  of,  1445;  ^^^^  '^^'^f  i4S^i 
with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1547  ;  with 
imper.,  1586;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
1639;  nCmOestquf,  1822;  utnCmS, 
nemO  ut,  1947;  nSm5  quisquam, 
2402:  nCmo  for  n5n  quisquam, 
and  nSmO  umquam  for  numquam 
quisquam,  2403. 

nempe,  first  syllable  df,- shortened,  2469. 

neO,  pres.  stem  of,  837;  fonn  neunt, 
837;  prin.  parts  of,  looi. 
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nCquam,  comparison  of,  353;  indeclin- 
able, 431 ;  as  adj.,  431. 

nCquandO,  form  of,  179. 

Deque,  with  imper.,  15S1;  introducing 
parenthesis,  1642;  as  copulative  conj., 
1644,  1657.  2141-2144;  Deque  .  .  . 
neque,  1657;  preferred  to  et  D5n, 
1659;  nee  .  .  .  nOn,  1660;  neaue 
.  .  .  baud,  1660;  after  a  neg.,  1661; 
neque  .  .  .  et,  et  .  .  .  neque,  1665 ; 
neque  .  . .  -que,  1665  ;  Deque  . . . 
ac,  1665;  in  purpose  clauses,  1947  \  see 
nee. 

nequeS,  conjug.  o^  768;  form  of  ne- 
quit,  828;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484; 
prin.  parts  01,  922 ;  translation  ol,  1445. 

neseiO,  formation  of,  396 ;  translation  of, 
1445;  with  nisi,  2020;  with  infin., 
2169;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175;  with 
o  shortened,  2443;  nesclO  an,  178a; 
neseiO  quis,  &c.,  1788, 1789;  neseiS 
quOmodfo,  as  adv.,  712,  1788,  1789; 
nescid  quO  pactO,  as  adv.,  712, 1788, 

neu,  1674 ;  see  nCve. 

neuter,  form  of,  99;  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 

618-620,  6^7j  694;    ded.  of,  618-620, 

694;  translation  of,  1445;  use  of  sing. 

and  plur.,  2403. 
nCve,  form  of,  142,  1674;  ^>^  imper., 

1581,  1586 ;  in  purpose  clauses,  1947. 
nez,  gender  of,  581. 
nl,  2020 :  with  minim,  2068. 
nigrCseO,  perf.  of,  875 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

nmil,  form  of,  103,  rio,  455 ;  used  ad- 
verbially, 1 144;  with  partitive  gen., 
1248;  translation  of,  1445:  with  nOn, 
1452;  for  nCmS,  1462;  nihil  minus 
in  answers,  15 13;  with  subjv.  in  exhor- 


tations, 1U.7;  after  et,  atque,  -que, 
659;  nihil  est  quod,  1822,  1841; 
lihil  habeO  quoa^  1822;  ut  nihil, 


1659;  nil 

nihil   hawv   «fuww*   ao^^,    u&  uauas, 

nihil  ut,  1947;  nihil  quicquam, 
2402:  used  for  n6n  quicquam,  2403 ; 
nihil  abest,  with  quin,  1086 ;  nihil 
aliud  quam,  189^;  nihiu,  as  gen. 
of  value,  1272;  nihilO,  as  abl.  of 
value,  1391 ;  nihilO  minus,  1676, 
1686;  cum  nihilOminus,  1868;  ni- 
hild  minus  introducing  adversative 
sentence,  2151 ;  nihilum,  form  of, 
140,  455 ;  nil,  form  of,  132,  455;  with 
i  in  second  syllable,  2448. 

nimiO,  with  compar.,  1459. 

nimis,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

nimium,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 


nisi,  introducing  subst.  with  which  verb 
agrees,  1073 1  ^^^  ^'  ^^m  <374  i  ^^'^^ 
quodj  1848 ;  nisi  quia,  1848 ;  nisi  si, 
2020;  m  adversative  sense,  after  nesciO, 
with  tamen,  2020;  as  n^.  of  si,  2016, 
2020;  nisi  f5rte^  vCro,  2020;  co- 
ordinating, 2153;  nisi  fOrte  with  infin. 
in  ind.  disc,  2317;  followed  by  quis, 
qui,  indef.,  2388;  with  short  final 
vowel,  2445. 

niteo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006. 

nitor,  prin.  parts  of,  983 ;  with  aU.,  1349 ; 


with  naud,  1449 ;  with  purpose  clause, 
195 1 ;  with  innn.,  1953, 
nix,  gender  and  ded.  of,  494,  500; 
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plur.  of,  1 108. 
no,  prin.  parts  of,  991. 
ndbilis,  comparison  of,  359. 
noceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
noetQ,  533,  70^. 
noenu,  form  of,  140, 699, 1444,  2444;  oae 

noenum,  form  of,  87,  140,  455,  699, 
1444:  use  of,  nH4- 

nSIo,  form  of,  100,  396:  conjug.  of,  772, 
775-777:  form  of  nolim,  &c,  841; 
imper.  ot,  844 ;  prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  trans- 
lation of,  144^;  use  of  nOlim,  nOld. 
'555  i  "3^  ofnOUem,  1560;  use  ot 
noli,  nOlite,  158^  1584;  nOlimwith 
subjv.,  1^85 1  coormnation  of  forms  of, 
1707;  with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and 
infin.  2189,  2100,  2228;  with  perf.  act. 
infin.,  in  prohioitions,  2224 ;  with  perf. 
pass,  infin.,  2229. 

nomen,  decl.  of,  481:  mihT  est  nO- 
men  ,  case  with,  12x3 ;  n5men  dO, 
ind5,  &c.,  case  with,  1214;  gen.  of 
definition  with,  1256 ;  gen.  of  dennition 
with  nOmine,  1257;  abl.  of,  with 
judicial  verbs,  1280;  nOmine  resem- 
bling prep.,  1406. 

nOmus,  892. 

n6n,  form  of,  87,  140,  455,  699,  1444; 
common  use  of,  1443,  >494t  "^^^  ^' 
m6,  &c.,  1452  ;  nCmO  nSn,  &c., 
1452 ;  nOn  .  .  .  nOn,  1452 ;  in  ques- 
tions, 1502;  nOnne  .  .  .  n6n,  1^06; 
an  nOn,  1508, 1519 ;  with  and  without 
partides  in  answers,  15x3 ;  with  wishes, 
1^10 ;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations,  1547 ; 
witn  subjv.  of  action  ooncdvable,  1554; 
with  subjv.  questions,  1563,  1566;  with 
imper.,  1582  ;  with  fut.  expressing  pro- 
hibition, 1624;  after  et,  atque  (ae), 
-que,  16^9;  at  nOn,  1947 ;  nC  nOn, 
1957 ;  with  dum  and  mbjv.,  2003 ;  si 
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n6n,  2020 ;  nOn  aliter,  correlatiTc  of 
ut,  1037;  n6n  aliud  quam,  1895; 
D5n  dubitO,  constructions  with,  1986, 
1987;  n5ndum  .  .  .  cum,  1869; 
cum  .  .  .  ndndnm,  1868;  n6n 
magis  .  .  .  quam,  1889 :  n5n  mi- 
nus .  .  .  quam,  1889;  n5n  modo, 
after  a  neg.,  1661 ;  nOn  modo,  fol- 
lowed by  sed  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  nOn 
modo,  meaning  nOn  dicam,  1681 ; 
nOn  modo,  followed  by  nC  .  .  . 
quidem,  vix,  i68a;  nSn  multum 
abest,  with  quin,  1986;  nSii  quod, 
n5n  qu5,  &c.,  1835, 1989 ;  n5n  secus, 
corrdfitive  of  ut,  1037;  nOn  secus, 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamauam  si, 
&c..  21 18;  nOn  solum,  followed  by 
sea  etiam,  &c.,  1680 ;  nOn  solum, 
followed  by  nS  .  .  .  quidem,  viz, 
1682 ;  nOn  tantum,  1680. 

nSnne,  answer  expected  with,  1503, 
1^06;  nOnne  .  .  .  n6n,  1506;  in  in- 
direct questions,  1 775. 

ndnnihud,  as  abl.  ot  price,  1391. 

nOn  nQlli  sunt  qui,  1822. 

nds,  ded.  of,  644-651;  used  for  ego, 
1074;  see  ego. 

ndSCS,  form  of.  124  ;  prin.  parts  of,  965 ; 
compounds  of,  965. 

noster,  decl.  of,  6^2 ;  used  for  meus, 
1074 ;  nostrS  with  rCfeit,  interest, 
1277;  represented  by  suus  in  ind. 
disc.,  2325 ;  used  instnd  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

nostrSs,  accent  of,  173. 

nOtCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

novus,  comparison  of,  358. 

nox,  decl.  of,  533;  stems  of,  569;  adv., 

533- 
noxius,  with  gen.,  1264. 

nQbO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

nfldiusteitlus,  form  of,  712. 

nlldO,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 

nlldus,  with  gen.,  1263 ;  with  abl.,  1306 ; 
with  prep.,  1306. 

nllllus,  form  of,  102;  forms  of,  used  for 
n€mO,  ^5;  gen.  sing,  of,  162,  618- 
6ao;  decl.  of,  618-620;  translation  of, 
1445 ;  for  nOn  or  nC,  1148 ;  with  n6n, 
1452;  ut  nQUus,  nQllus  ut,  1947; 
nalla  causa  est  quin,  1983 ;  used 
for  n5n  Qllus,  2403. 

num,  an  ace.,  11 36;  answer  expected 
with,  1^03,  1507;  numne,  1507; 
numquid,  1307;  num  .  .  .  num, 
1324;  m  indirect  questions,  1775;  fol- 
lowed by  quis,  qui,  mdef.,  2388. 


Numidia,  in  loc.,  1336. 
nummus,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 
numquam,  translation  of,  1445 »  ^^ 
n5n,  1432;  with  subjv.  in  exhortations, 

1547 ;  ^ith  subjv.  of  action  conceivable, 

1556. 
nunc,  an  ace,  1136. 
nunciam,  form  of,  113. 
nQntiS,  form  of,  82;  with  ut,  1950;  with 

ace.  and  infin.,  217; ;  used  personally  in 

pass.,  2178 ;  nUntlStur,  impersooally, 

2181. 
-nuO,  defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947. 
nQper,  comparison  of,  364 ;  form  of,  698. 
nusquam,  with   partitive   gen.,    1253; 

translation  of,  1445. 

o,  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26,  ^^y^  54, 
36-38;  final,  quantity  of,  2437,  2442, 
2443. 

O,  assimilation  of,  103;  affinities  of,  107, 
109;  weakened  to  u,  75.  "St  «"2»45*» 
827 ;  after  o,  v,  qu,  73 ;  weakened  to 
®i  7't  76*  >42 ;  weakened  to  i,  ^^, 

5,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  30 ;  weak- 
ened to  11,  73 ;  from  au,  81 ;  from  ou, 
82;  fromoi,  oe,  87. 

5,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  11 17;  with 
voc.  nom.  and  voc.,  1123;  with  ace., 
1 149;  6  utinam,  6  si,  with  wishes, 
1541,1546.      ,         ^      ^  ^ 

ob,  prep.  1410;  form  of,  118;  compoonds 
of,  with  ace.,  1137;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1 188,  1 1 80,  1 194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  ii^i, 
1 196;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2253. 

obcumbO,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

obe6,  construction  with,  11 91. 

5bice,  decl.  of,  473 :  gender  of,  581. 

obllviscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980;  cases 
with,  1287,  1288. 

obmutesc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

obside5,  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

obsi8to,with  nC,  i960, 1977;  with  qu5- 
minus,  i960, 1977. 

obsolCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

obstO,  with  nS,  i960, 1977 ;  with  qu5- 
minus,  i960, 1977. 

obsurdCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

obtund5  (op-),  forms  of,  9^1. 

obviam,  verbs  combined  with,  followed 
by  dat.,  1187. 

occalCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

occid5,  prin.  parts  of,  030. 

occin5,  perf .  of,  823 ;  forms  of,  972. 

occulS,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
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Scior,  coropariten  of,  357. 
5ciu8,  comparison  of,  363. 
oct5,  with  shortened  final  o,  2442. 
Odi,  defective,  812;    synopsis   of,  812; 

forms  Osus  sum,  fui,  813;  no  pass., 

813;  form  Osus,  814;  form  Osunis, 

814 ;  meaning  of,  1607. 
oe,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  42; 

dianges  of,  87. 
offici5,  with  n8,  i960 ;  with  quSminus, 
-  *96o. 
6hC,  quantity  of  o  in,  163 ;  quantity  of  C 

in,  2!»4o. 
oi,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  45; 

changes  of,  87. 
oleaster,  gender  of,  408. 
oleO,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
olus,  oUus,  oUe,  667,  668. 
omitte,  with  infin.,  for  ndli,  1584. 
omninO,  use  of,  2150. 
omnis,  gen.   in    ap^.   with   possess. 

pron.,  1235;   omnium  with  gen.  of 

pron.,    123^;    used   parti  tively.   1244; 

with  loc.  abl.,  1346;    first  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2^69. 
onustus,  with  gen.,  1387;  with  abl., 

1387. 
opera*  use  of  abl.  of,  1378. 
operiO,  prin.  parts  of,  1019. 
opIniGne,  with  compar.,  1330. 
opts,  decl.  of,  430,  480. 
oportet,  forms  of,  816;  implying  non- 

occurrent   action,    1496;     coordinated, 

1709;  with  subj.  ionn.,  2209;  in  past 

tense  with  pres.  infin.,  translation  of, 

2222;   with  perf.  pass,  and  act.  infin., 

2230. 
opperior,  prin.  parts  of,  1020. 
oppidum,  pred.  in  agreement  with,  1072; 

ace.  of,  with  in  or  ad,  11 59;  oppidd 

and  in  oppidO,  1333;  oppidum,  463. 
oppingO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  perf.  of, 

863. 
oppQgnO,  construction  with,  1191. 
Ops,  decl.  of,  480. 

OpstipCscO  (ob-),  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
optSbile   est,  implying   non-occurrent 

action,  1496. 
optSbilius  est,  implying  non-occurrent 

action,  1496. 
optimC,  comparison  of,  363. 
optimus,  form  o(,  35,  78,  108 ;  formation 

of,  w\  comparison  of,  355 ;  optimum 

est  implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496 ; 

optumum  est  coordinated,  1709. 
Opto,  coordination  of  forms  of,  1 707 ;  with 

ut,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 


opus  est,  with  abl.,  1379;  with  partic, 

1382;  with  subj.  nom.  or  ace,  1383; 

with   gen.,    1383:    coordinated,    1709; 

with  supine  in  -Q,  2276;  with  subst 

and  partic,  2286. 
orbis,  gender  of,  579;  loc.  orbi,  1337. 
orbO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 
ordior,  prin.  parts  of,  1022. 
OrdS,  gender  of,  574. 
orior,  forms  of,  791,  799;  gerundive  of, 

890;  prin.  parts  of,  981;   ortus  and 

orlundus   with   abl.,   131 2 ;    ortus 

used  actively,  1364. 
6rO^  coordinated,  1708;   with  ut,  1950; 

with  ace.  and  infin.,  2194. 
OS,  ded.  of.  492;  gender  of,  576;  plur. 

ossua,  386;  quantity,  2433. 
6s,  decl.  ofl  430,  401 ;  gender  of,  576. 
ostendd,  forms  ot,  924. 
OU,  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43  *, 

changes  of,  80,  82. 

p,  changed  to  b,  118,  151;  development 
of,  between  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  120; 
assimilation  of,  150,  151. 

paciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980 ;  com- 
pounds ot,  980  J  pactus  used  pas- 
sively, 1364. 

paene  ut,  1947. 

paenitet,  forms  of,  813, 817;  impersonal, 
1034;  construction  with,  1283;  used  per- 
sonally, 1284;  with  subj.  infin.,  2209; 
with  perf.  infin.,  2231. 

palam,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

palled,  prin.  parts  ot,  1006. 

pallCsco,  prin.  parts  of,  076. 

palQs,  decl.  of,  475 ;  gender  of,  584. 

pandO,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 
of,  950. 

panro,  perf.  of,  85S,  863;  forms  of,  925. 

papaver,  sender  of,  571. 

pSr,  decl.  of,  537,  544,  561 ;  agreeing  with 
abl.  of  quality,  1240^  pSr  est  implying 
non-occurrent  action,  1496;  with  infin., 
2211 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2254; 
with  long  vowel,  2448. 

parc5,  daective,  905;  forms  of,  930; 
compounds  of,  930;  parce  with  infin. 
for  n51I,  1584,  2170. 

parcus,  with  gen.,  1264. 

pired,  prin.  iMUts  of,  1006. 

paricldas,  nom.,  436. 

paries,  quantity  of  e  in,  2456. 

pariO,  forms  of,  791 ;  pres.  stem  o^  836$ 
fut.  partic.  of,  905  ;  prin.  parts  of,  928. 

pariter,  followed  by  et,  1653;  correlative 
of  ut,  1937. 
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pars,  ded.  of,  530,  533;  use  of  abl.  of, 
13^5;  pars  . . .  pars,  1687. 

particeps,  ded.  of,  480, 624, 625. 

partim,  ace.  as  adv.,  549,  699;  with  par- 
titive gen.,  1248. 

partior,  conjug.  of,  798 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
1021 ;  parutus  used  passively,  1364. 

partus,  decl.  of,  5^2. 

parum,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  inti- 


mating negation,  1451. 
'1  oi,  ^63. 
parvus,  comparison  of,  355;  parvi  as 


parvC,  comparison  < 


gen,  of  value,  1271,  1279;   parv6  as 

abl.  of  value,  1391* 
pSsc6,  prin.  parts  of,  965 ;  used  reflex- 

ively,  1482. 
passus,  ^en.  plur.  passQm,  591. 
pateO,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006. 
patior,  pres.  stem  of,  836 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

^6;  compounds  of,  986;  with  ace.  and 

mfin.,  2i9iS ;  nOn  patior  with  purpose 

clause,  1950. 
pauci  sunt  qui,  1822. 
paulum.  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  pau- 

lum  aoest,  with  quin,  1986. 
pauper,  comparison  of,  344;  ded.  of, 

489,  624,  625 ;  with  gen.,  1264. 
pavCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  939. 
pect5,  pres.  stem  of,  832,  835;   prin. 

parts  of,  960. 
pCior,  comparison  of,  355. 
p€ius,  comparison  ot,  363. 
pelagus,  deel.  of,  493.  508. 
pelliciO.  prin.  parts  of,  956. 


pellO,  prin.  parts  of,  932 ;  compounds  of, 

9J2 ;  constructions  r-**^ 

pelvis,  decl.  of,  550. 


9J2;  constructions  with,  1303,  1304.  . 
_»elvis,  decl.  of,  550. 
pende5,  perf.  of,  859;  prin.  parts  of,  995. 


pend5,  prin.  parts  of,  930;  with  gen.  of 
value,  1271. 

penes,  prep.,  1410;  position  of,  1434; 
quantity  of  second  e  in,  2456. 

penus,  gender  of,  588. 

per,  prep.,  1410;  after  its  case,  178; 
compounds  of,  with  ace.,  11 37;  with 
ace.  of  duration  of  time,  1151 ;  express- 
ing cause,  &c.,  1317 ;  denoting  place, 
1346;  expressing  manner,  1361;  ex- 
pressing instrument,  1378;  position  of, 
1437:  quantity,  2433. 

peragO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

percellO,  perf .  of,  861,  2435  ?  prin.  parts 

of.  935- 
percitus,  919. 
perdO,  forms  of,  757;  forms  of,  supplied 

by  pered,  757,  1471 ;  with  iniin.  as 

obj.,  2206. 


perda. 


peregri,  1340. 
peremO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
pereO,    supplymg    fonns    of 
757,  1471;  followed  by  ab  and  afal.^ 

1318- 

perfricS,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

perfruor,  with  abl.,  1379 ;  with  ace.,  1380. 

P«'i:5i  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

perinde,  pronundation  of,  179;  correla- 
tive of  ut,  i9;^7 ;  corrdative  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &&,  21 18;  perinde 
.  .  .  quam,  1890. 

peritus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  iQre, 
•  1268, 1385;  with  iniin.,  2166;  with  gen. 
of  gerundive  construction  or  gerund, 
2258. 

perleeS,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 

permagni,  as  gen.  of  estimation,  1279. 

permSgnO,  as  abl.  of  value,  1273, 1390, 

'39"- 

permittO,  coordinated,  1710;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  19^0,  2202;  with  ace.  and 
mfin.,  2202;  with  gerundive  construe* 
tion,  2250. 

permulsus,  1000. 

pemiciCs,  ded.  of,  606. 

perOsus,  814;  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

perOsus  sum,  813. 

perpes.  ded.  of,  533. 

perpetior,  prin.  parts  of.  986. 

perplaceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

persuIdeO,  with  purpose  clause,  1950; 
with  ace.  and  infin.,  1954,  2195. 

pertundS,  forms  of,  931. 

perveniS,  forms  of,  822. 

p€8,  compounds  of,  ded.  of,  532,  636. 

pessimC,  comparison  of,  363. 

pessimus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  155. 

pessumdo,  conjug.  of,  757. 

petO,  forms  of,  895,  967;  quantity  in 
petlit,  2450;  with  subjv.  coordinated, 
1 708 ;  with  gerundive  construction,  2250. 

ph,  sound  of,  49 ;  use  of.  49. 

piget,  forms  of,  Si  5,  817;  inipersonal, 
1034;  construction  with,  1283;  '^'^ 
personally,  1284. 

pill,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

pingS,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

piper,  gender  of,  573. 

pisO,  pinsO,  forms  of,  S19,  972. 

placeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1004;  compounds 
of,  1004 ;  si  placnerit,  16^2 ;  coordi- 
nation of  forms  of,  1707;  placet  with 
purpose  clause,  1950;  si  placet,  211^; 
placet  vrith  subj.  infin.,  2209;  placi* 
tut,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 
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plangO,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

plaucl5,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 

of.  958. 
plCbs  (plSps,  plCbCs),  pronunciation 

of,  149;  ded.  of,  524,  534,. 603. 
plSnus,  with  gen.,  1263;  with  abl.,  1268, 

-pleo,  prin.  parts  of,  looi. 

plerique,  use  of,  1244;  with  abl.  abs., 

1366. 
pieruxnque,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 
-plied,  prin.  parts  of,  993;  compounds 

of»  993* 
pluit,  defective,  815  ;  form  plQvit,  823; 

Srin.  parts  of,  947 ;  impersonal,  1034. 
rimum,  comparison  of,  363. 
pUrimus,  formation  of,  352;  comparison 
o^   335  >   pltlrixnum   with   partitive 
gen.,  1248;  plQriml  as  gen.  of  value, 
1271 ;  quam  plOrimO  as  abL  of  value, 

«39». 
plQs,  form  of,  128;  comparison  of,  3^;, 
363;  defective,  355;  decl.  of,  623 ;  with 
partitive  gen.,  1248 ;  plQris  as  gen.  of 
value,  1271, 1274, 1279;  without  quam, 
1328;  with  quam,  1328;  with  abl., 
1328;  plUres  with  subjv.  of  action 
oonceiv3u>le,  1556. 


pol.  Quantity,  2433. 
poUeo,  defective,  809. 


polliceor,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2186; 

with  fut.  infin.,  2235 ;  with  pres.  infin., 

2236. 
p6ne,   not   compounded,    1406;    prep., 

1410. 
p6n0,   form   of,    133;    forms   of,   972; 

nOmen  p6n9,  case  with,  12 14;  with 

in  and  abl.,  1^24. 
popul5,  populor,  123,  800, 1488. 


por-,  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 
porrigO,  porgd,  prin.  parts  c ' 
porticus,  gender  of,  588. 


porrigO,  porgd,  prin.  parts  of,  953, 

'*  nderof, 

po8,  prep.  1410, 


poscO,  form  of,  130;  pres.  stem  of,  834 ; 
perf.  of  compounds  of,  860;  prin.  parts 
of,  927;  with  double  aoc.,  1169;  with 
ab  and  abl.,  1170;  constructions  with 
pass,  of,  1 171. 

possum,  conjuff.  ofj  744,  751 ;  form  of, 
752,  753 ;  PO*w  «ttm,  &c.,  for,  752 ; 
defective,  75^ ;  old  and  rare  forms  of, 
753 ;  pass,  forms  of,  753,  1484 ;  prin. 
parts  of,  922;  potSns,  922;  with 
haud,  1449 ;  with  superl.,  1466, 1892 ; 
implying  non-occurrent  action,  1496; 
in  subjv.,  1498;  si  potuerO,  1632; 
quod   (quantum)  .  .  .  possum. 


1830 ;  nSn  possum  quin  (ut  nOn), 
&c.,  1985;  n6n  possum  in  condi- 
tions, 2074;  in  past  tense  with  pres. 
infin.,  translation  of,  2222 ;  with  perf. 
infill.,  2223 ;  use  of  pres.  infin.  of,  for 
fut.,  2236 ;  in  perf.  infin.  in  conditional 
apodoses  in  ino.  disc,  2333. 

post,  form  of,  96,  1410 ;  compounds  of, 
with  dat.,  1195  ;  in  expressions  of  time, 
1 394-1397 ;  tollowed  by  quam  or  cum 
in  expressions  of  time,  1397 ;  with  fut. 
perf.,  16^0;  with  subst  and  partic, 
2285,  2286. 

poste,  prep.,  96,  1410. 

posteS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

posters,  defective,  356. 

posteri,  use  of,  347. 

posterior,  formation  of,  348;  compari- 
son of.  356. 

posthabeO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

postid,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253 ;  prep., 
1410. 

postideS,  with  partitive  gen.,  1253. 

postquam,  posteS  quam,  posquam, 
with  infin.,  1539,  1924 ;  with  indic.  and 
subjv.,  1923-1931. 

pOstrSmus,  formation  of,  352 ;  compar- 
Ison  of,  356;  with  partitive  meanmg, 
1249. 

postridie,  as  adv.,  1341 ;  with  gen., 
1413,  1232;  with  ace,  1406,  1413; 
postridie  quam,  1922. 

postul5,  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708; 
with  ut,  1950;  used  personally  in 
pass.,  2178;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  1953, 
2194. 

postumus,  formation  of,  35 1 ;  compari- 
son of,  356. 

pote,  form  of,  142;  with  or  without 
sum,  752;  ut  pote  qui,  1827;  ut 
pote  cum,  1879. 

potior,  forms  of,  791,  799;  prin.  parts 
of,  981;  with  gen.,  1292;  with  abl., 
1179;  ^^^  i^cc.,  1380;  use  of  gerundive 

potis,  with  or  without  sum,  752. 

potius,  after  vel,  1670:  with  sive, 
1672 ;  potius  quam,  1897. 

pOtus,  with  act.  meaning,  907. 

prae,  prep.,  1417 ;  comparison  of,  357 ; 
compounds  of,  with  ace,  11 37;  com- 
pounds of,  with  dat.,  11 88,  11 89,  n^  '• 
compounds  of,  other  constructions  with, 
1 190,  1 191,  1 196;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297;  expressing  cause,  &c.,  1317; 
prae  quam,  1895 1  P'*®  quam 
quod,  1895. 
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praebeS,  form  of,  loi,  132;  forms  of, 

1004. 
prmecinS,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 
praecipiO,  withsubjv.  coordinated,  1708 ; 

with  purpose  dause,  1950;   with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2194. 
praecox,  decl.  of,  531. 
praehibeO,  with  short  diphthong,  158 ; 

form  of,  100^. 
praelegC,  pnn.  parts  of,  937. 

fraexnordeC,  forms  of,  995. 
^raeneste,  decl.  of,  557. 
praesSi^us,  with  gen.,  1264. 
praescius,  with  gen.,  1264. 
praesideO,  prin.  parts  of,  097. 
praesidium,  dat  of,  with  verb,  1220, 
1223, 


praestd,  prin.  parts  of,  989 ;  with  purpose 

clause,    1951 ;    praestat   with   subj. 

infin.,  2200. 
praestS,  adv.,  verbs  combined  with,  fol- 
lowed by  dat..  1 187. 
praestOlor,  with  dat.  or  ace,  X184. 
praeter,  form   of,    710;   prep.,    1410; 

compounds  of,  with  ace.,  1137;  praeter 

quam  quod,  1848,   1895;  praeter 

quam,  189^ ;  with  infin.  as  ob}.,  2205. 
praeterxnitto,  with  quin,  1986. 
praeterquam,  introaucing  subst.  with 

which  verb  agrees,  1073. 
praeut,  1945. 
prande5,  perf.  of,  866 ;  prin.  parts  of, 

998;  prftnsus,  with  act.  meanmg,  907. 
precor,  with  subjv.  coordinated,  1708; 

with  purpose  clause,   1950;  with  ace. 

and  infin.,  2195. 
prehendS,  158;  or  praehendO,  prSn- 

d5,  950- 
premO,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 

of,  958. 
pridiC,  as  adv.,  1341 ;  with  ace.,  1406, 

1413;  with  gen.,  1413,  1232;    pridiC 

quam,  1922. 
prixnum^  362,  701 :  prixnum  (pr!m5) 

. . .  deinde  . . .  turn,  1687 ;  nb!,  ut, 

cum  primum,  192^-1934. 
primus,   formation   dC^   ^52;   compan- 
partitive  meaning. 


10,       lUlUldilUll       I 

of»  357;  with 


prior,  comparison  of,  757. 

prius  quam,  for  potius  guam,  1897. 

priusquam,  with  fut.  pert.,  1626 ;  with 
pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action,  1593  ;  general 
statement  of  use,  1911  ;  in  general 
statements,  19x2-1914;  in  particular 
statements,  1915-1921. 

privO,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 


pr5,  prep.,  1417 ;  with  abl.  proper,  1297; 
following  dOtO,  babeO,  pnt5,  1168; 
expressions  with,  for  dat.  of  tendenqr 
or  result,  122X ;  quam  pr5,  1461 ; 
pr6  e6  introductory  to  sentence  with 
quod,  1847 ;  pr6  quam,  1895  ;  with 
gerundive  construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

pro,  interjection,  with  nom.  of  exclama- 
tion, 1117;  with  voc.  nom.  and  voc., 
1123:  with  ace.,  11 50. 

procul,  as  adv.  and  prep.,  1421. 

pr5cumbd,  prin.  parts  ot,  974. 

prOcurrO,  perf.  of,  860. 

pr5dig^s,  with  gen.,  1264. 

pr5dinunt,  833. 

proficlscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980 ;  pro- 
fectus,  used  actively,  1364. 

prSfllsns,  with  gen.,  1263. 

prOgnStus,  with  abl..  1312. 

pr5rredior,  forms  of,  791,  799. 

pronlbeC,  forms  prohibCssIs,  &c., 
887;  contracted,  1004;  case  constmc- 
tions  with,  1303,  1304;  with  nC,  1960 ; 
with  quOminus,  i960,  1977;  with 
ace.  and  infin.,  2203. 

proin,  introducing  command,  21^7. 

proinde,  form  ot,  90;  disyllabic,  179; 
correlative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,2ii8;  introducing  command,  2157. 

prOmittO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2175; 
with  fut  infin..  2235. 

pr5m0,  perf.  of,  823 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

prope,  prep.,  14x0;  comparison  of,  357; 
with  ace.,  laof ;  prope  nt,  1947. 

pr5pende5,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 

propers,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2190. 

propior,  comparison  of,  357;  with  ace., 

X20I. 

propius,  prep.,  1410;  with  ace.,  laor. 

proprius,  constructions  with,  X202, 1338. 

propter,  prep.,  1410;  expressing  cause, 
&c.,  1317;  not  compounded,  1406; 
position  of,  1434 ;  with  gerundive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2253;  with  subst. 
and  partic,  2286. 

propter eS,  as  coordinating  word,  1691 ; 
propterel  .  .  .  quod,  1854;  prop- 
tereS  .  .  .  quia,  1854,  1858;  before 
ut,  nC,  1961. 

prout.  X942. 

prSvidus,  with  gen.,  X263. 

proximC,  prep.  14x0;  with  ace.,  1201. 

proximus,  formation  of,  351 ;  compari- 
son of,  357;  with  ace.,  1201. 

prQdCns,  form  of,  87 ;  with  gen.,  1263. 

-pte,  enclitic,  655. 

pUbCs,  ded.  of,  491,  523, 624, 625. 
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pudet,  forms  of,  815,  817;  impersonal,  ' 

1034 ;   construction  with,  \^%x  \    used  . 

personally^  1284 ;  with  subj.  innn.,  3209. ! 

pugnS,  with  dat.,  1186.  | 

pungO,  perf .  of,  823, 858 ;  prin.  parts  of,  | 

925-  I 

puppis,  ded.  of,  519,  S50i  555-  | 

pQtescS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

puts,  with  pro  and  abl.,  1168;  with  gen.  | 
of  value,  1371 ;  coordinated,  1696 ;  used  . 
personally  in  pass.,  3178;  putaxi,  subj.  { 
of,  omitted  with  verbs  of  desire,  2190;  1 
puta,  for  instance^  with  short  final 
vowel,  3438. 

putus,  919. 

q,  written  for  c,  17,  690;  followed  by  U, 
24,  46, 168,  see  qu ;  medial,  disappear- 


1895;  magis  quod,  &c., 


quaxn 


ance  of,  11^. 

qu,  initial,  disappearance  of,  124 ;  assimi- 
lation ot,  149. 

qui  .  .  .  quS,  1687,  I 

quadrSns,  ded.  of,  533;  gender  of,  580; 
meaning  of,  2427. 

qnaerO,  form  of,  116;  prin.  parts  of, 
967;  compounds  of,  967;  8i  quaeris, 
2113. 

quaesO,  with  imper.,  1572. 

quSlis,  in  Questions,  1536;  agreement  of, 
1802;  talis  .  .  .  quSlis,  1831. 

qnam,  form  of,  702 ;  introducing  subst. 
with  which  verb  agrees,  1073 ;  after  a  com- 
par.,  1324-1327,  1339;  after  alius  and 
alter,  1323 ;  after  amplius,  longius, 
plQs,  minus,  1338;  m  expressions  of 
time,  1397;  in  comparisons,  1457,  1458; 
quam  prO,  after  compar.,  1461 ;  with 
superl.,  1466,  1802;  in  questions,  1526; 
moods  with,  1888 ;  in  compar.  period  of 
equality,  1889;  tain  . . .  quam,  1831, 
1889;  nOn  minus,  nOn  magis  .  .  . 
quam,  1889;  aequC, . . .  quam,  1890 ; 
perinde  .  .  .  quam,  1890;  IQxtS 
.  .  .  quam,  1890;  tarn  .  .  .  quam 
coordinating  words,  1891;  tam  .  .  • 
quam  auf,  1892;  quam  .  .  .  tam 
with  double  compar.  or  superl.,  1893; 
in  compar.  period  of  inequality,  1894; 
supra  quam,  1894;  infra  quam, 
1894;  Ultra  quam,  1894:  extra 
quam,  1894;  nihil  aliud,  nOn  aliud 
quam,  1895;  secus  quam,  1895; 
bis  tantO  quam,  1895;  prae  quam, 
1895;  contra  quam,  1895;  praeter 
quam  quod,  1895;  super  quam 
quod,  1895;  Insuper  quam,  1895; 
pro  quam,  1895  \  advorsum  quam, 

S6 


quo,  &c.,  i8s5;  quam,  quam  ut, 
Quam  qui,  with  subj  v.  after  compar. 
denoting  disproportion,  1896;  potius, 
citius  (ante,  prius)  quam,  potius 
quam  ut,  1897;  with  infin.,  1808; 
priusquam,  antequam,  1593, 1626. 
191 1-1921;  pridie  quam,  postridiC 
quam,  1922;  postquam,  postea 
quam,  posquam,  1923-1931;  intra 
. . .  quam,  1929 ;  tamdiQ  . . .  quam, 
1999;  quam  si,  2117. 
quamdiu,  accent  of,  178;  use  of,  1991, 

«994»;999-2oo«- 

quamlibet,  use  of,  1907. 

quamquam,  with  abl.  abs.,  1^74,  1900; 
as  adv.,  1899;  as  conj.  with  indie, 
subjv.,  adj.,  partic,  1899-1902;  coordi- 
nating, 2153;  with  infin.  in  ind.  disc, 

quamvis,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  use  of, 
1903-1907. 

quandO,  enclitic,  179;  with  ace.  of  ex- 
clamation, 1 1 50;  in  questions,  1526; 
nesciO  quandO,  1788;  as  indef.  adv., 
2010;  temporal,  2010,  2011;  causal, 
2013;  with  quidem,  2013;  as  prot.  of 
conditional  period,  2 no;  followed  by 
quis,  qui,  indef.,  2388 ;  with  shortened 
o,  2^2. 

quandOque,  2012,  2014. 

quantO  .  .  .  tantO,  1831,  1973. 

quantum,  introdudng  subst.  with  which 
verb  agrees,  1073;  quantum  .  .  . 
tantum,  1831. 

quantus,  neut.  with  partitive  gen., 
1248;  quantum  est  with  gen.,  1259; 
quanti  as  gen.  of  value,  1271,  1274, 
1279;  in  questions,  ^^\  ^^b  -ne, 
1529;  agreement  of,  1802;  quantum 
.  .  .  possum,  &c.,  r83o,  1892. 

quasi,  with  abl.  abs.,  1374 :  in  figurative 
expressions,  1944;  in  conditional  com- 
parisons, 21 1 7-2120 ;  with  partic,  nouns, 
and  abridged  expressions,  2121 ;  after  a 
oompar..  2122;  in  actual  comparisons, 
2T22;  followed  by  si,  2118;  idem 
quasi,  2373;  with  short  final  vowel, 

2445- 

quatiO,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin.  parts 
of,  961 ;  compounds  of,  961. 

•que,  enclitic,  170;  connecting  substs. 
with  sing,  or  plur.  verb,  1064-1066; 
use  of,  as  copulative  conj.,  1644,  1646, 
i647»  i649-i65i,.i655, 1636,  2ii5,  2146, 
-que  .  .  .  -que,  1650 ;  meaning  bui^ 
1655;  -que  nOn,  &c.,  1659;  et  .  •  • 
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-que,  1663;  -que  .  .  .  et,  1664; 
-que  .  .  .  atque,  1664;  atque  .  .  . 
-que,  1664;  neque  .  .  .  -aue,  1665; 
quantity,  2433,  ^y^\  ^^  ^'^u  ^^  verse, 
2568. 

quemadmodum,  with  infin.  in  ind. 
disc,  2317. 

queS,  conjug.  of,  759,  768 ;  used  with 
iicg.,  768 ;  pass,  forms  of,  768,  1484 ; 
form  of  queam,  &c.,842  ;  perf.  partic. 
of,  918,  24^6;  prin.  parts  of,  922. 

queror,  conjug.  of,  798;  prin.  parts  of, 
978;  with  ace.,  1 139. 

qui,  dec),  of,  681-683;  quotj659;  stems 
of,  681,  687 ;  rel.,  682 ;  interrogative 
adj.,  683;  interrogative  siibst.,  685; 
quSius,  quo!,  6^8,  688 ;  dat.  and  abl. 
plur.  quis,  688;  mscriptional  forms  of, 
690;  derivatives  of,  691,  692;  with  cor- 
relatives, 695 ;  neut  ace.  used  adverb- 
ially, 1 144,  1840;  neut.  with  partitive 
gen.,  1248;  quod  est  with  gen.,  1259; 
m  questions,  1326;  use  of,  1792;  rules 
for  agreement  of,  1094-1098, 1TOI-181 1 ; 
agreeing  with  antecedent  implied  in 
possess.,  1807;  id  quod,  181 1 ;  quae 
rSs,  1 811;  equivalent  to  conditional 
prot.,  1812;  with  indie,  18x3-1815; 
with  subjv.  denoting  purpose,  1816, 
1817;  with  subjv.  of  cnaracteristic  or 
result,  1818-1823;  with  dignuB,  in- 
dtgnus,  idOneus,  aptus.  1819 :  est 
qui,  nCmS  est  qui,  nOn  habe5 
quod,  &c.,  1822;  est  qui,  &c.,  with 
indie,  1823;  with  subjv.  of  cause  or 
concession,  1824 ;  qui  taxnen,  1825 ; 
with  indie,  instead  of  causal  subjv., 
1826;  quippe  qui,  1827,  1828;  ut 
qui,  1827,  1828 ;  ut  pote  qui^  1827  ; 

2uod  sciam,  &c.,  1829;  qui  qui- 
em,  1829 ;  quod  attinet  ad,  quod 
.  .  .  possum^  1830;  correlatives  of, 
1 831;  omitted  in  second  clause,  18^2, 
\%y\\  repeated,  1831;  place  supplied 
by  is,  &c.,  in  second  clause,  1833;  in- 
troducing main  sentence,  1835,  2131, 
2316;  formulas  qud  factS,  &c.,  1836; 
preceding  si,  &c.,  1837,  2132;  tarn 
.  .  .  quam  qui,  1892;  quam  qui, 
1896;  prae  quam  quod,  1895;  re- 
ferring to  is,  2368;  Idem  qui,  ihe 
mmeasy  2373 ;  quis,  qui,  distinguished 
from  uter,  2385;  quis,  quid,  dis- 
tinguished from  qui,  quod,  2386;  in- 
def.,  after  si,  &c.,  686,  2388;  qui 
(plur.)  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 
2487. 


qui,  adv.,  form  and  use  of,  689,  706, 
1972;  in  (questions,  1526;  with  wishes, 
1541;  quippe  qui,  1828;  ut  qui, 
1828 ;  with  subjv.,  i^;r6. 

quia,  form  of,  701 ;  nisi  quia,  1848;  use 
of,  1854-1858 ;  with  infin.  in  ind.  disc., 
2J17 ;  with  short  final  vowel,  2438. 

quicumque.  decl.  of,  692;  tmesis  in, 
692;  quoacumque  est  with  gen., 
1259;  agreement  of,  1802;  with  indie., 
1814 ;  referring  to  is,  2368. 

quidam,  decl.  of,  692 ;  with  ex  or  dC, 
1246  ;  quidam  sunt  qui,  &c.,  1822; 
usual  force  of,  2392;  used  to  soften 
metaphor  or  expressing  contempt,  2393. 

quidem,  with  nC,  X447>  x66i,  1682; 
with  sSnC  in  answers,  1512;  with  nSn 
and  minime  in  answers^  1513;  qui 
quidem,  1829;  cum  quidem,  1868; 
with   dum    and   subjv.,    2003;    with 

3[uandO,  2013;  with  si,  2019;  intro- 
ucing  concessive  period,  2150 ;  follow- 
ing  iUe  in  concessions,  2361. 

quies,  decL  of,  477 ;  gender  of,  572. 

quiCscS,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
968. 

quilibet,  ded.  of.  692 ;  use  of,  2401. 

quin,  form  of,  96,  1980;  in  questions, 
1526,  1531,  1981 ;  with  imper.  or  indie, 
1527;  nfin  quin,  1855,  1989;  with 
subjv.  in  question,  1982 ;  nfiila  causa 
est  quin,  1983;  mirum  quin.  1984; 
with  nOn  possum,  &c.,  1985 ;  with 
other  verbs  and  expressions,  1 986-1 990 ; 
quantity  of,  24^0. 

quincunx,  decl.  of,  531 ;  meaning  of, 
2427. 

quinquStrOs,  gender  of,  588. 

quintus,  form  of,  135,  2412. 

quippe,  1600,  2156;  quippe  qui,  1827, 
1828;  quippe  cum,  1(^79;  first  syl- 
lable shortened,  2469.     ^ 

Quiris,  accent  of,  173;  decl.  cf,  533; 
quantity  of  second  i  in,  2452. 

quis,  ded.  of,  684,  686;  quit,  659; 
stems  of,  681,  687;  interrogative  subst., 
6841  interrogative  adj.,  68«;  feminine, 
quis,  quae,  6S4 ;  quai,  687;  quOius, 

Suoi,  &c.,  6;8,  688;  dat.  and  abl. 
.  ur.  quis,  688;  nom.  plur.  quCs, 
688 ;  inscriptional  forms  of,  690 ;  deri- 
vatives of.  691,  692 ;  with  correlatives, 
695;  adj.  equivalent  to  gen.,  1098; 
rules  for  agreement  of,  X094-1098; 
quid  tib!  with  subst.  in  -ti6  and  est, 
1136;  neut.  ace.  used  adverbially,  1144  ; 
neut.  with  partitive  gen.,  1248;  abl.  of, 
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with  loci,  1252;  quid  for  quia,  1462: 
quid  est,  quid  dicis,  quid,  quid 
v€r6,  &c.,  1500;  in  <^uestions,  1526; 
with  -ne,  1520;  nesciS  quit,  1788, 
1789 ;  sci6  quid  as  indef.,  1788 ;  quit 
est  qui,  1822 ;  quid  est  quod,  &c., 
1841;  quid  auod,  1849;  quis,  qui 
distinguished  from  uter,  238; ;  quis, 
quid  distinguished  from  qui,  quod, 
2386 ;  indef .,  after  ti,  &c.,  686,  2388 ; 
<^uantity,  2433. 

qutsnam,  decl.  of,  692. 

quispiam,  decl.  of,  692 ;  use  of,  2189. 

quisquam,  decl.  of,  692;  with  baud, 
1449;  use  of,  2^02, 2401 ;  nCmO  quis- 
quam  and  nihil  quicquam,  2402. 

quisque,  decl.  of,  692;  with  abl.  abs., 
1366;  with  ut,  wheriy  1932;  with  ut. 
A^i  >939t  with  super].,  1939;  usual 
force  ot,  2394;  in  both  rel.  and  demon- 
strative sentence,  23^5  ;  in  rel.  sentence 
alone,  2396;  following  tC,  suus,  su- 
perl.,  or  ordinal.  2397;  equivalent  to 
quicumque,  quisquis,  2398;  cQ- 
iusque  generis,  cQiusque  modi, 

3^98- 

quisquis,  decl.  of,  692 ;  quidquid  est 
with  gen.,  1259;  with  indie,  1814;  for 
quisque,  239JS. 

qui  vis,  decl.  of,  692;  use  of,  2401. 

qud,  adv.,  with  ace.  of  exclamation, 
1 1 50;  with  gen.,  1254;  in  questions, 
1526  ;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793 ;  <U10  •  .  .  eO,  1831 ;  nOn  quO, 
nOn  eo  quO,  n5n  auO  ndn,  1855; 
with  indie,  1973;  witn  subjv..  1974; 
quO  nC,  1975 ;  followed  by  quis,  qui, 
indef.,  2388. 

quoad,  form  of,  1991 ;  use  of,  meaning 
all  th€  time  vfhile^  1994,  1999-2001 ; 
meaning  until^  2007,  2ooiS. 

quod,  conj.,  origin  of,  1818;  with  declar- 
ative and  causal  sense,  1838 ;  resembling 
pron.  quod,  \%yf\%\z ;  with  veniO, 
mitt5,  1840;  quid  est  quod,  &c., 
1841;  meaning  aj/(7  9cr/ia/,  1842;  mean- 
ing in  ease,  1843,  21 10;  with  indie,  and 
subjv.,  1838;  meaning  the  fact  that^ 
1844-1852 ;  addO  quod,  1846 ;  adiciO 
quod,  1846;  nisi  quod,  1 848;  prae- 
ter  quam  quod,  1848,  1895 ;  super 
quam  quoa,  1848,  1805;  tantum 
quod,  1848;  quid  quod,  1849;  ^i^h 
gaude5,  &c.,  1851;  with  verbs  of 
praising,  &c.,  1852 ;  meaning  because, 
1853;  with  correlatives  e5,  ided.  &c., 
1854,  1855;  n6n  quod,  sed  quod, 


&c.,  1855 ;  magis  quod  .  .  .  quam 
quod,  &c.,  1855;  n5n  quod  n6n, 
18^5  ;  following  supine  in  -um,  2272. 

qu5ias,  accent  of,  173;  formation  of,  329. 

qu5ius,  in  questions,  1526. 

quom^  see  cum. 

quOniinus,  use  of,  1977,  1978. 

quoniam,  form  of,  113,  1882;  use  of 
1882-1884. 

quoque,  with  sed,  1680. 

quOr,  see  cQr. 

quO  sCtius,  1979. 

quot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 
used  partitivdy,  1244;  nescid  quot, 
1788;  tot  .  .  .  quot,  1831. 

quotiCns,  in  questions,  1526 ;  with  perf. 
indie,  of  anterior  time,  i6m;  tOtlCns 
.  .  .  quotiSns,  1831,  1886;  mood 
with,  1885-1887. 

quotienscumque,  use  of,  1885-1887. 

r,  development  of  short  vowel  before,  89 : 
after  medial  e,  93;  before  i,  94;  changed 
to  1,  II 5 ;  from  s,  1 16, 488 ;  medial, dis- 
appearance of,  130;  preceded  by  mute 
or  f,  160. 

rabiSs,  decl.  of,  606. 

rld5,  prin.  parts  of,  9<8. 

rapid,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin.  parts  of, 
975;  compounds  of,  975. 

rauci5,  defective,  905. 

re-,  compounds  with,  perf.  of,  781, 861  • 

reSpse,  680. 

receptui,  122^ 


recidd,  defective,  90c. 
recipiO,  loc.  abl.  with,  1348. 
recordor,  with  gen.,  1287;  with  ace., 


with  dC  and  abl..  1289;  witH 
infin.,  2169  \  w^th  ace.  and  infin.,  2175. 

recumbS,  prin.  parts  of,  974. 

recQsO,  with  nC,  i960,  1977 ;  with  quO* 
minus,  1^,  1977;  with  quin,  1986. 

rSd-  (r£-),  inseparable  prep.,  392,  1409. 

reddo,  con  jug.  of,  757;  with  infin.  as 
ob).,  2206  ;  with  pen.  partic,  2297. 

redlnunt,  833. 

reduz,  decl.  of,  531,  635. 


refellO,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 
re    fcrt   (refert),   formation   of,   39?; 
forms  of,  816 ,  constructions  with,  1276- 


1279;  w^th  subj.  iniin.,  2209. 
refertus,  with  gen.,  1263,  1387;  with 

abl.,  1268,  1387. 
regO,  con  jug.  of,  7S2,  783;  no  supine, 

900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953;  compounds  of. 


elegO, 


relegO,  prin.  parts  of,  937. 
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rCHcuus  (rSliquus),  with  partitive 
meaning,    1249. 

renCs,  gender  of,  583. 

renideS,  defective,  809. 

reor,  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  prin. 
parts  of,  1008. 

reparc5,  forms  of,  930. 

repellO,  prin.  parts  of,  932. 

reperiO,  prin.  parts  of,  101 1. 

replies,  prin.  parts  of,  993. 

r6p6,  prin.  ^ts  of,  953. 

reprimC,  with  quin,  1986. 

repQrnO,  with  nS,  i960,  1977;  with 
quominus,  i960,  1977. 

requiSs,  decl.  of,  477,  603;  gender  of, 
572. 

r€8,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of,  160 ;  decl.  of, 
6ai,  602 ;  malam  rem  and  in  ma- 
lam  rem,  1165;  repeated  in  rel.  sen- 
tence, 1796;  quae  r€s,  1811;  fonq  rS 
not  elided  bdfore  short  vowel,  2487; 
form  rem  not  elided  before  short  vowel, 

2495. 
resided,  prin.  parts  of,  097. 
resiplscS,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 
resists,   with   n€,    i960,    1977;    with 

quOminus,  1960,  1977. 
resonO,  forms  of,  993. 
responded,  prin.  parts  of,  995. 
restis,  decl.  of,  520, 550. 
rJtc,  decl.  of,  528,  557. 
retendO,  forms  of,  924. 
retice5«  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
retineO,  with  quin,  1986. 
rettull,  rCtuli,  781,  861. 
retundO,  prin.  parts  of,  931. 
reus,  with  gen.,  1263. 
revivCscO  (-viviscS),  959. 
revortor,  forms  of,  801. 
Rhodus,  in  loc.,  1334. 
rfdeO,  prin.  parts  oY,  1000. 
rigeS,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 
rigCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
roDur,  gender  of,  408 ;  decl.  of,  489. 
r0d5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 
roffS,  with  double  ace,  1 169 ;  with  d6  and 

abl.,  1 1 70;  constructions  with  pass,  of, 

II 71;  with  (gerundive  construction,  2250. 
rubCscO,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
rubus,  gender  of.  408. 
rudSns,  gender  of,  580. 
rudis,  with  gen.,  1263. 
rum  ex,  gender  of,  408. 
rumpO,  prin.  parts  of,  938;  compounds 

of,  938. 
ru5,  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;   prin. 

parts  of,  947. 


rursum,  rursus,  russum,  nisaus, 

rQsum,  1^5,  701. 
rfls,  decl.  of,  430,  491;  loc  rQri,  504; 

use  of   rilri,  1337;  ace.  as  adv.,  699; 

ace.  without  prep.,  1162;    use  of  abl. 

rUre,  1311 ;  use  of  loc.   abl.  rfire, 

'344i  1345;  rtlre  as  adv.,  703. 

8,  sound  of,  47 ;  followed  by  u,  24,  47  -, 
(and  ss)  used  for  z,  20;  after  e,  92; 
before  medial  i,  94  ;  changed  to  r,  116, 
488;  (and  St),  initial,  disappearance  of, 
123:  medial,  disappearance  of,  133,  134; 
final,  disappearance  of,  47,  142;  ns, 
quantity  of  vowel  preceding,  167 ;  final 
syllables  in,  quantity  of  vowel  of,  2451- 
2457;  does  not  always  make  position, 

sacer,  comparison  of,  358;  constructions 

with,  1202, 1238. 
saepe,  comparison  of.  364. 
saepid,  prin.  parts  of,  1014. 
Sagra,  gender  of,  ao6.. 
sSL  decl.  of,  430,  482 ;  gender  of,  583. 
salio,  prin.  parts  of,  1019 ;  compounoi  of, 

1019. 
sam,  pron.,  675. 
Samnis,  accent  of,  173;  dcd.  of,  533  ; 

quantity  of  i  in,  2452. 
sancid,  forms  of,  1014. 
sSne,    introducing     concessive     period, 
2150;    sSnC    quam,    1790;    sInC, 
sane    quidem,   in  answers,    1512; 
with  imper.,  1572. 
slnCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
sanguis,  form  of,  131 ;  ded.  of,  486 ; 
gender    of,    579;    quantity   of   i    in, 
2452. 
sapiO,  pres.  stem  of,  836;  prin.  parts  of, 

969 ;  compounds  of.  969. 
sarci5,  prin  parts  ot,  1014. 
sSs  (for  suSs),  653. 
satin,  in  questions,  15 10. 
satis,  verbs  combined  with,  followed  by 
dat.,  1 187;  with  partitive  gen.,  1248; 
satis     est     iroplving     non-occurrent 
action,  1496;    satis   est,   &c.,  with 
perf.  infin.,  2231. 
satisdS,  conjug.  of,  757. 
satius     est,    implying    non-occurrent 

action,  1496. 
scalps,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
8cand5,  prin.  parts  of,  950;  compounds 

^,950. 
scilicet,  form  of,  712;  in  answers,  1512. 
scindS,  perf.  of,  859,  860,  2435 ;  P"™* 
parts  of,  934. 
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8ci6,  pres.  stem  of,  837 ;  imper.  of,  846 ; 
fut.  scibO,  852;  prin.  parts  of,  1016; 
with  haud,  1449,  isu*  1782;  scitO, 
scitSte,  1576;  sciD,  coordinated, 
1787 ;  scid  quid,  &c.,  as  indef.,1788; 
with  infin.,  2169;  with  ace.  and  infin., 
2175  ;  with  o  shortened,  2443. 

SCtrpus,  gender  of,  40S. 

8Clsc5,  prtn.  parts  of,  965. 

8crib5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

SCulpC,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

secO,  prin.  parts  of,  993 ;  comp<)and  of, 

993-. 

secons,  decl.  of,  520,  550,  554. 

sCcarus,  with  ^en.,  1264. 

•ecus,  comparison  of,  364;  defective, 
430;  secus  quam,  1895;  ndn  se- 
cus,  correlative  of  ut,  1937;  of  quasi, 
tamquam  si,  &c.,  2118. 

sed,  set,  use  of,  1676,  1679;  after  ndn 
modo,  &&,  1680-1682;  coordinating 
rd.  sentence,  1820;  ndn  quod,  &c., 
.  .  .  sed,  &c.,  1855  ;  intrcxiuciog  ad- 
versative sentence,  215 1. 

86d-  (sC-),  as  inseparable  prep.,  392, 
1409;  as  prep.,  1417. 

sedeo,  perf.  of,  862;  pnn.  parts  of, 
9^7;  compounds  of,  997. 

sCoilS,  deci.  of,  476,  566. 

seffCB,  sender  of,  572. 

Seleucia,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334. 

sCmentis,  decl.  of,  519,  551,  55^. 

sCmis,  deci.  of,  539 :  meaning  of,  2427. 

senStus,  gen.  sing.  senSti,  senStuos, 

59J,593-    .         ^    ,      ^ 

senCsco,  pnn.  parts  of,  976. 

senex,  comparison  of,  353;  decl.  of, 
500. 

sentCs,  gender  of,  $79. 

sentiO,  prin.  parts  of,  10x5. 

sepeliO,  prin.  parts  of,  1017. 

septemplex,  decl.  of,  531. 

septunz,  2427. 

sequor,  prin.  parts  of,  978. 

sends,  decl.  of,  607. 

ser6,  strings  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

serO,  J<w,  con  jug.  of,  744,  758;  root 
verb,  reduplicated,  744,  758;  form  of 
sent,  828;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436; 
prin.  parts  of,  922 ;  prin.  parts  of  com- 
pounds of,  922 ;  satus  with  abl.,  131 2. 

sSstertius,  gen.  plur.  of,  462. 

sCtius,  comparison  of,  364 ;  with  qud, 

1979.     , 
sen,  see  sive. 
sextSns,  gender  of,  580;   meaning  of, 

2427. 


si,  sei,  adv.,  708;  with  wishes,  1546; 
with  pres.  indie,  of  fut.  action,  1593 ; 
with  tut.  perf.,  1626 ;  si  or  si  fdlte  in 

auestions,  1777;  form  of,  201 5;  correla- 
ves  of,  2015,  3018;  with  quidem, 
2019;  with  modo,  2019 1  ^^  tamen, 
2019;  si  (sIve)  .  .  .  sIve,  2019; 
neg.  of,  si  n5n,  nisi,  nisi  si,  ni,  2020 ; 
si  autem,  minus,  aliter,  2021;  in 
conditions,  2025-2115;  with  miror, 
minim  est,  mira  sunt,  {^auded, 
terred,  metus  est,  2068 ;  si  placet, 
&c.,  211 3;  etsi,  si,  &c.,  concessive, 
21 16;  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam  si, 
&c.,  21 1 7-2122  ;  si  ndn  with  infin.  in 
ind.  disc.,  2317 ;  slquis  referring  to  is, 
2368 ;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef ., 
2388. 

sic,  form  of,  96,  2015 ;  adv.,  708 ;  correl- 
ative of  tamquam,  1908;  correlative 
of  ut,  18-^1,  1937,  1970;  preceding 
quin,  1988;  correlative  of  si,  2015, 
2018;  correlativeof  quasi,  tamquam 
si,  &c.,  2118;  expressing  affirmative 
coordination,  2159 ;  introducing  ace.  and 
infin.,  2176. 

sicubi,  quantity,  60;  form  of,  124,  709. 

sicunde,  form  of,  124,  710. 

sicut,  after  quamvis,  1905 ;  form  of, 
1937 ;  meaning  since^  1946. 

Siciiti,  with  short  final  vowel,  2445. 

SicyOni,  SicySne,  1331. 

sido,  prin.  parts  of,  943. 

siled,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

silex,  gender  of,  581. 

similis,  comparison  of,  345 ;  construc- 
tions with,  1204 ;  agreeing  with  abl.  of 
quality,  1240. 

similiter,  correlative  of  ut.  1937;  coi^ 
relative  of  quasi,  tamquam  si,  &c., 
2118. 

simplex,  decl.  of,  511. 

simul,  as  adv.  and  prep**  7ox,  1421*, 
with  et,  1648;  simul  .  .  .  simul, 
1687. 

simul  atque,  ac,  et,  ut,  and  simul, 
use  of,  1923-1934, 1613. 

sin,  2021. 

sine,  prep.,  1417 ;  with  abl.  proper,  1297: 
position  of,  1434;  intimatin|^  prot.  ot 
conditional  p«iod,  21 10;  with  geron- 
dive  construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

sind,  pfes.  stem  of,  813 ;  forms  of,  8^3, 
964;  perf.  partic.  of,  918,  2436;  wiUi 
subjv.  coordinated,  1710;  with  purpose 
dause,  1950;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2198; 
used  personally  in  pass.,  2201. 
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sis  (for  si  ^8),  774;  with  imper;,  1572 ; 

4>arenthetical,  2113. 

sis,  determinative  proo.,  675. 

sistO,  conjug.  of,  744i  758;  root  verb, 
reduplicaced,  744,  758 ;  form  of  sistit, 
828 ;  perf.  of,  133,  859,  2^35 ;  perf.  of 
compounds  of^  860;  perf.  partic.  of, 
918,  2436;   pnn.  parts  of,  92a. 

sitis,  decl.  of  518,  548,  554. 

sive,  form  of,  142;  ase  of,  1667,  1672, 
1673;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  indef., 
2388 ;  see  si. 

sdcors,  form  of,  103 ;  decl.  of,  559. 

sOdCs,  with  imper.,  1572. 

soleS,  forms  of,  Soi,  1488. 

s91um,  witii  nCn,  1680,  1682. 

s(Uus,  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618-620 ;  decL  of, 
618-620;  gen.  in  apposition  with  pos- 
sess, pron.,  1235  ;  solus  est  qui,  1822. 

SOlvO,  prin.  parts  of,  947  ;  constructions 
with,  1303,  1304. 

SonS,  forms  of,  820 ;  defective,  905 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  903 ;  compound  of,  093. 

sorbe5,  forms  of,  1006;  compounds  of, 
1006. 

sors,  decl.  of,  53^  543,  556. 

sorsum,  form  of,  102. 

sortior,  prin.  parts  of,  1021. 

Sds,  determinative  pron.,  67c. 

SOspes,  decl.  of,  477,  624,  625. 

spsrgS,  prin.  parts  of,  958 ;  compounds 
of,  958. 

Sparta,  abl.  of,  with  in,  1334 

spatium,  use  of  abl.  of,  1399. 

species,  decl.  of,  606,  607. 

speci5,  spiciO,  pres.  stem  of,  836; 
forms  of,  956. 

Specus,  gender  of,  5S8 ;  decl.  of,  592. 

spemO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  964. 

SpCrO,  with  ace.  and  infin.,  217;,  2186; 
with  fut.  infin.,  2235  ;  with  pres.  infin., 
2236. 

SpCs,  defective,  600,  602 ;  spC  with 
com  par.  1330;  form  sp6  not  elided 
before  short  vowel,  2487 ;  form  spem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

SpoliO,  constructions  with,  1303,  1304. 

spondeS,  perf.  of,  133,  859 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  995  :  compounds  of,  995. 

SpuO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

squSleO,  defective,  809. 

sta,  stQc  (for  ista,  istflc),  66^. 

Statu5.  367 ;  prin.  parts  of,  947 ;  com< 
pounds  of,  947 ;  with  in  and  abl.,  1424 ; 
with  purpose  clause,  1950;  with  infin., 
1953,  2169  \  with  ^oc-  ^ci  infin.,  1954. 


stemO,  prin.  parts  of^  064. 

stemuO,  pres.  stem  of,  833 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  948. 

Sterto,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

Stinguo,  prin.  parts  of,  954, 

stirps,  gender  of,  «8o. 

St5,  pres.  stem  of,  837 ;  perf.  of,  133, 
850,  2435  '  P^-  of  compounds  of,  860 ; 
defective,  905 ;  prin.  parts  of,  989 ;  with 
abl.,  1^49 ;  Stat  per  aliquem  with 
qu5minus,  1977  ;  form  sto  not  elided 
before  short  vowel,  2487;  form  stem 
not  elided  before  short  vowel,  2495. 

strep5,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

striaeO,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  997. 

strigilis,  ded.  of,  519,  551,  555. 

stnng5,  prin.  parts  of,  954. 

stru6,  perf.  of,  149,  865, 867 ;  prin.  parts 
of,953.     . 

studeo,  pnn.  parts  of,  1006 ;  with  pur- 
pose clause,  1951;  with  infin.,  2169; 
with  ace.  and  innn.,  2190. 

StudiSsus,  with  gen.  of  gerandive  con- 
struction or  gerund,  2258. 

Stuped,  prin.  parts  of,  ioc6. 

Stuptsco,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

Styx,  gender  of,  406. 

suadeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1000 ;  with  subjv. 
coordinated,  1712  ;  with  purpose  dause, 
1950 ;  with  ace.  and  infin.,  2195. 

sub,  form  of,  118;  compounds  of,  with 
dat.,  1188,  1189,  1 194;  compounds  of, 
other  constructions  with,  1190,  1191, 
1 196;  with  loc.  abl.,  1299;  with  aoc. 
and  abl.,  1422, 1423. 

subcumbS,  prin.  ports  of,  974. 

subinde,  pronunciation  of,  179. 

8ubit5,  with  cum,  1869. 

subrepsit,  975. 

subrupiS,  forms  of,  975. 

subter,  with  ace.,  1410 :  with  abl.,  1416, 

subtundC,  forms  of,  931. 

SuCscS,  perf.  of,  871 ;  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

sOrOi  pnn*  parts  of,  953. 

SUt,  decl.  of,  644-631 ;  use  of  gen.  of,  1234 ; 
sS,  subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2183;  sui 
with  gerundive,  2260, 2261 ;  in  ind.  disc, 
representing  ego  and  nOs  of  direct  dis- 
course, 2J25 ;  referring  to  subj.  of  verb, 
2336 ;  referring  to  word  not  subj .  of  verb, 
2337;  use  in  construction  of  ace.  with 
inftn.,  2338-2340;  use  in  subordinate 
clauses,  2341-2345;  inter  sC,  frivUem 
inter  sC,  invfcem  sC,  expressing 
reciprocal  relations,  2344, 2345;  is  useq 
for,  2370 ;  ipse  with,  2;|76 ;  ipse  stan^ 
ing  for,  2377 ;  sC  quisque,  2397. 
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SQlla,  formation  of,  rj\» 

sultis  (for  8l  voltis),  774;  with  imper., 
1572;  parenthetical,  2113. 

•um,  form  of,  92,  746  J  conjug.  of,  744, 
745:  form  of  sumus,  89,  746;  pionun- 
ciation  of  Cs,  et,  and  est  after  vowel  or 
-m,  7^7,  2496;  pronunciation  of  Cs, 
es,  and  est  after  -s,  747i  2496 ;  sont, 
748;  e8cit,&c.,  748;  siem,  &c.,748, 
841 ;  estOd,  748 ;  form  of  eram,  er5, 
&€.,  116,  746,  848;  cs  for  Cs,  747; 
partic.  of,  749,  002 ;  in  compounds,  749, 
902 ;  no  gerund  or  genmdive  of,  749 ; 
no  perf.  partic.  or  supine  of,  750,  900  ; 
fuam,  &c.,  750,  842;  fore,  &c.,  7^0, 
803;  fQit,  &c.,  58,  750,  865;  with 
potis,  pote,  752;  no  perf.  system 
of,  745,  807;  form  est,  828;  sufiSx  of 
pres.  subjv.  -i-  and  -iS-,  841 ;  form  of 
aim,  &c.,  841 ;  form  of  ea,  &c. 
(imper.),  844;  form  of  essem,  &c., 
830 ;  form  of  esse,  895 ;  prin.  parts  of, 
922 ;  root  verb^  744. 

Used  impersonally,  1034;  omitted, 
1036 ;  fut.  partic.  with,  802,  803,  163^, 
"^lyj^  1742*  «746,  1747 ;  gerundive  witH, 
804,  210I,  2243;  dat.  of  possessor  with, 
1212;  dat.  ot  tendency  or  result  with, 
1219;  gen.  of  value  with,  1271;  abl. 
with,  131 5;  combinations  with  eat  im- 
plying non-occurrent  action,  1496;  use 
of  8s,  estO,  1^76;  fui,  fueram, 
fuer5,  with  pert,  partic,  1609;  est 

-  qui,  1822;  with  attributive  CDin  sen- 
tence, 1870,  187 1 ;  with  attributive 
postquam  or  ut  sentence,  1927; 
esse,  subj.  of,  omitted  with  verbs  of 
desire,  2190;  fore  or  futQrum  esse 
ut  as  circumlocution,  223^ ;  fore  with 
perf.  partic,  2234;  predicate  use  of 
gen.  of  gerundive  construction  with, 
2262 ;  futQrUS  as  adj.,  2283 ;  futflrus 
as  subst.,  2292;  esse  and  niisse  with 
fut.  partic,  and  futarum  fuisse  ut 
in  conditional  apodoses  in  ind.  disc, 
2331,  2334;  form  sim  not  elided  before 
short  vowel,  2495. 

«utn,  pron.,  675. 

aummus,  form  of,  145 ;  formation  of, 
352;  comparison  of,  356;  with  partitive 
meaning,  1249. 

sQmO,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

SQnium,  in  loc,  1334. 

SuO,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

supeUSx,  decl.  of,  54c,  5^6. 

auper,  compounds  ot,  with  dat.,  11 88, 
1 189,  1 194;  compounds  of,  other  con- 


structions with,  1 1 90,  1191,  1196;  with 
ace  and  abl.,  1422,  1425;  super  id 
introductory  to  sentence  with  quod, 
1847;  super  quam  quod,  1848, 1895; 
with  ace  of  gerundive  construction  or 
gerund,  2253 ;  with  abl.  of  gerundive 
construction  or  gerund,  2267. 

snpera,  defective,  356. 

superbiO,  defective,  810. 

superfit,  &c,  790. 

super!,  use  of,  347;  no  sing.,  417. 

superior,  formation  of,  348 ;  comparison 
of,  356. 

superne,  with  short  final  vowel, 
2440. 

supersedeO,  constructions  with,  1303, 

superstes,  ded.  of,  477,  624,  625. 

supplex,  decl.  of,  531. 

suprS,  prep.,  1410 ;  supri  quam, 
1894. 

auprSmus,  formation  of,  352 ;  compari* 
son  of,  356. 

surgO,  surrigd,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

surpuit,  &c,  07^. 

sQs,  gender  ana  decl.  of.  494. 

suscCnseO,  with  quoa,  quia,  quom, 
1851. 

suscipiS,  with  gerundive,  2250. 

susque  dCque,  1408. 

SUUS,  form  of,  107 ;  decl.  of,  652-655 ; 
used  instead  of  gen.,  1234,  1262 ;  in  ind: 
disc,  representing  meus,  noster  of 
direct  discourse,  2325 ;  referring  to  subj. 
of  verb,  2336;  referring  to  word  not  subj. 
of  verb,  2337 ;  use  in  construction  of  ace. 
with  infin.,  2338-2340;  use  in  subor- 
dinate clauses,  2341-2343;  omitted, 
2346 ;  meaning  proper^  appropriate; 
favourable^  2346;  ipse  standing  for, 
2377 ;  SUUS  quisque,  2397. 

t,  sound  of,  47;  changed  to  d,  X19,  xsi  ; 
initial,  disappearance  of,  125;  mecOaJ, 
treatment  of,  137,  138,  145;  assimila- 
tion of,  137,  145,  146,  151;  dt,  the 
combination,  its  treatment,  152,  153; 
final,  in  it,  illut,  &c.,  659;  monosyl- 
lables ending  in,  with  vowel  short,  £432. 

tSbCs,  decl.  of,  523,  60-^. 

tlb8sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

taceO,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 

taedet,  forms  of,  815 ;  impersonal,  1014; 
construction  with,  1 283 ;  used  personally, 
1284. 

tagO,  925. 

talentum,  gen.  plor.  of,  46a. 
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tilis,  followed  by  rd.  sentence  of  result, 
1818;  tftlis  .  .  .  quilis,  1831 ;  correl- 
ative of  ut,  ut  n5n,  1970. 

talpa,  gender  of,  433. 

tam,  form  of,  702;  tam 


correlatives,  1831;  tam  . 
use  of,  1889,  1891 ;  tam 


quam, 
quam, 
.  quam 
qui,  1892;  quam  .  .  .  tam,  1893; 
correlative  of  Ut,  ut  nfin,  1970;  pre- 
cedinfrquin,  1988. 

tamdiO,  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdifl,  quam,  d5nec,  1999, 2004. 

tamen.  with  abl.  abs.,  1374;  common 
use  of,  1676,  1686;  qui  tamen,  1825; 
cum  tamen,  1S68 ;  cum . . .  tamen, 
1880 ;  correlative  of  si,  2018 ;  with  si, 
2019;  with  nisi,  2020;  correlative  of 
etst,  tametsi,  &c.,  2116;  introducing 
adversative  sentence,  2151 ;  after  partic. 
expressing  concession,  2295. 

tamenetsf,  2 116. 

tametsi,  concessive,  21 16;  coordinating, 

tamquam,  in  periods  of  comparison, 
1908 ;  introducmg  reason,  1909 ;  with 
or  without  si  in  conditional  compari- 
sons, 2IX7-2I2I. 

tandem,  form  of,  147. 

tangS,  prin.  parts  of,  925 ;  forms  tag5, 
&c.,  925  ;  compounds  of,  925. 

tantisper,  1999. 

tantopere,  correlative  of  ut,  ut  nfin, 
1970. 

tantum,  with  nfin,  1680;  quantum 
•  .  .  tantum,  1831 ;  tantum  quod, 
1848;  tantum  abest  ut  .  .  .  ut, 
1969;  correlative  of  dum,  quoad, 
quamdiO,  1999. 

tantummodo,  1999. 

tantundem,  with  partitive  gen.,  1248. 

tantus,  form  of,  147;  tantum  with 
gen.,  1248,  1259;  tanti  as  gen.  of 
value,  127X,  1274,  1279;  correlative  of 
ut,  ut  n5n,  1970 ;  quantS . .  .  tant5, 
1973 :  preceding  quin,  1988. 

teges,  gender  of,  572. 

tegfi,  defective,  900 ;  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

temn5,  defective,  808;  pres.  stem  of, 
833 ;  prin.  parts  of,  955. 

tempeii,  comparison  of,  364. 

tempers,  with  nC,   i960;  with  quin, 

tempts,  with  purpose  clause,  195 1 ;  with 

innn.,  1953. 
tends,  ^  prin.    parts  of,  924;   form    of 

tennitur,    146,  024;   compounds  of, 

924 ;  with  pert,  innn.,  2225. 


teneS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004 ;  compoands 
of,  1004 ;  with  loc.  aU.,  1348 ;  with  nS, 
i960;  with  quSminus,  1977;  with 
quin,  1986;  memoril  teneS  with 
pres.  infin.,  2220. 

tenus,  unaccented,  178 ;  with  abl.  proper, 
1297,  1420;  as  subst.  with  gen.,  1406, 
1420.;  position  of,  1420. 

tepCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

ter,  quantity,  2433. 

teres,  ded.  of,  533,  559, 635. 

tergeS,  tergS,  forms  of,  1000. 

terS,  prin.  parts  of,  961. 

terreS,  prin.  parts  of,  1C04;  with  si, 
2068. 

terdncl,  as  gen.  of  value,  1272. 

texS,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

th,  sound  of,  49;  use  of,  49. 

Tiberis,  ded.  of,  518,  S49,  554. 

times,  prin.  parts  of,  1000;  with  ut, 

.  '957-     . 

tingS,  pnn.  parts  of,  954. 
tis,  646. 
tolls,  form  of,  146,  833 ;  supplying  ports 

of  ferS,  780 ;  prin.  parts  of,  926. 
tondeS,  perf.  of,  859;   prin.  parts  of, 

996  ;  compounds  of,  995. 
tono,  forms  of,  993 ;  tonat,  defective, 

815  ;  tonat,  impersonal,  1034. 
torpCscS,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 
torques,  prin.  parts  of,  999. 
torquis,  gender  of,  579. 
torreS,  prin.  parts  of,  1004. 
tot,  indeclinable,  431 ;  as  adj.,  431 ;  not 

used  partitivdy,  1244 ;  tot  .  .  .  quot, 

1811. 
totidem,  not  used  (lartitivdy,  1244. 
totiCns  .  .  .  quotiens,  1831,  1886. 
tStus,  gen.  sing.  oL  162,  618-620 ;  ded. 

of,  618-620;  coiiltruction  with.  1202, 

12^8;    with    loc.  abl.,  1346;   tStum 

hSc  as  attribute  of  infin.,  2215. 
trSdux,  gender  of,  581. 
trahS,  prin.  parts  of,  053. 
trfins,  compounds  of,  with  ace,  1137; 

compounds  of,  with  double  ace.,  1138; 

as  adv..  1402  ;  prep.,  141a 
tremiscS,  tremCscS,  prin.  parts  of, 

976,  834.. 
tremS,  pnn.  parts  of,  972. 
trCs,  ded.  of,  639:   with    ex   or   dC, 

1246. 
tribuS,  167;  prin.  parts  of,  947;  nSmen 

tribud,  case  with,  1214. 
tribus,  ded.  of,  592. 
triCns,   gender   of,   580;  meaning   of, 

2427. 
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triplex,  ded.  of,  531. 

trtid5,  prin.  parts  of,  958. 

truz,  ded.  of,^3i,  635. 

tQ,  ded.  of,  644-6 u;  when  expressed, 
X029;  used  in  address,  1118;  dat.  with 
ace.  of  exdamation,  1150;  with  subjv. 
questions,  1566 ;  with  imper.,  1571 ;  t€, 
subj.  of  infin.,  omitted,  2183;  v08,subj. 
of  inhn.,  omitted,  2183 ;  t€  as  indef., 
2212;  vostri  with  serundiye,  2260, 
2261 ;  represented  by  iue  or  is  in  ind. 
disc.,  2325 ;  use  of  vestrAiBft  vestri, 
2335  >  ii^ter  v58  expressing  redprocal 
relation,  2344. 

tdber,  gender  of,  57^. 

tueor.  prin.  parts  o^  X009. 

turn,  form  of,  701, 11 56;  primum  (pii« 
mfi)  .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  turn,  1687; 
turn  .  .  .  turn,  1687;  cum  .  .  . 
turn,  1 83 1,  X 881 ;  corrdative  of  quan- 
dfi,  201 K ;  correlative  of  si,  2018;  turn 
dCnique,  turn  dCrnum,  correlatives 
of  si,  2018. 

tum€sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

tund5,  prin.  parts  of,  931 ;  compounds 
of,  931 ;  perl,  of,  2435. 

turb5,  gender  of.  574. 

turgeS,  forms  of,  1000. 

turris.  ded.  of,  517,  5501  555- 

tussiO,  defective,  810. 

tussis.  ded.  of,  517, 548, 554- 

tuus,  ded.  0^652-655;  tua  with  rCfert, 
interest,  1277;  tuum  as  attribute  of 
infin.,  2215;  used  instead  of  gen.,  1234, 
1262. 

u,  as  vowel  and  as  cons.,  how  represented, 
21,  23;  the  vowel,  pronunciation  of,  26, 
33i  34i  37i  38;  «*»  for  y»  20;  after  g, 
g,  s,  24,  46,  47,  168;  affinities  of,  xo8, 
109;  interchange  of  vowel  and  cons., 
in;  final,  quantity  of,  2^37,  2444. 

u,  change  of,  especially  before  b,  p,  m, 
^1  ^o  ^t  35)  7S,  108 ;  from  a,  72 ;  from  o, 
75,  ¥03,  ii^f  453f  ^^1\  weakened  to  i,  78 ; 
followed  by  o,  75,  105,  112,  452,  827; 
medial,  disappearance  of,  93,  95; 
assimilation  of,  103. 

fi,  how  denoted  in  inscriptions,  28,  30; 
from  5.  75 ;  from  au,  81 ;  from  ou,  82; 
from  01,  oe,  87. 

Qber,  udder ^  gender  of,  573. 

fiber,  fruitful^  dccl.  of,  537,  636. 

ubi,  quantity,  60, 2446 ;  form  oT,  1 24, 709 ; 
in  questions,  1526;  with  infinl,  i>39: 
with  perf.  indie,  of  anterior  action,  1613 : 
with    fut.  perf.,  1626;    DCSCiO   ubi. 


1788;  instead  of  rel.  pron.  with  prep., 
1793;  ubl  .  .  .  ib!,  1831;  ubi  pri- 
mum, 1923;  use  of,  meaning  whtn^ 
1 923- 1 926,  1932-193^;  use  of,  meanins 
-whert^  1971;  introducing  conditioned 
prot.,  21 10. 

ubicumque,  quantity,  60. 

ubinam,  quantity,  60;  with  partitive 
gen.,  1253. 

ubique,  quantity,  60. 

ubivis,  Quantity,  60. 

ui.  diphthong,  pronunciation  of,  41,  43; 
from  oi,  87. 

ulciscor,  prin.  parts  of,  980. 

QUus,  formation  of,  274;  gen.  sing,  of, 
162,  618-620;  ded.  of,  618-620;  with 
baud,  1449;  use  of,  2402,  2403. 

Qls,  comparison  of,  357;  prep.,  1410. 

Qlterior,  formation  of,  348;  comparison  ' 

of»  357. 
Qltimus,    formation    of,    3^1;    compar- 
ison of,  357;  witli  partitive  meaning, 

1249. 
QltrS,prep.  and  adv.,  1410, 14x2;  position 

of,  X434;  aitrfi  quam,  1894. 
Qme5,  defective,  809. 
umquam,  with  baud,  1449 ;  with  €n  in 

questions,  1509. 
uncia,  2427. 
unde,  form  of,  124,  710;  with  ace.  of 

exclamation,  1150;  in  questions,  1526; 

nesciS  unde,  1788;   instead  of  rel. 

pron.  with  prep.,  1793 ;  first  syllable  of, 

shortened,  2460. 
unguis,  ded.  of,  556;  gender  of,  579, 
ungu5  (ungfi),  prin.  parts  of,  954. 
Onus,  form  of,  87 ;  gen.  sing,  of,  162, 618- 

620,  638;  decl.  of,  618-620,  638;  gen. 

in  apposition  with  possess,  pron.,  1235; 

with  ex  or  dS,  1246;  with  gen.,  1246; 

with   superi.,   1466;   tlnus   est  qui, 

1822. 
flnusquisque,  decl.  of,  692. 
urbs,  pred.  in  agreement  with,  1072 ;  ace. 

of,  with  in  or  ad,  11 59;  gen.  of  defini- 
tion with,  1256;  urbe  and  in  urbe, 

1333. 
urgeo,  prin.  parts  of,  1000. 
Qro,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 
flsque,  as   prep.,    1414;   correlative  of 

dum,    quoad,    quamdlQ,    d5nec, 

1999,  3004;   Usque  eO,  Qsque  ad 

eum  finem,  2004. 
Qsus  est,  with  abl.,  1379;  with  partic, 

1382;  with  ace.,  1384;  by  what  authors 

used,   1384;    with  subst.  and  partic, 

2286. 
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Ut,  Utei,  UtI,  form  of,  1935 ;  with  gen., 
1254;  with  satin  in  questions,  1510; 
in  wishes,  1540;  with  subjv.  in  exhorta- 
tions, 1547;  will)  questions,  1568, 1569; 
coordinated  member  equivalent  to  result 
clause  with,  1700;  8ci5  ut  as  indef., 
178S;  with  dignus,  indignus,  181 9: 
quam  ut,  1S96;  general  statement  ot 
use  in  subordinate  clause,  1947,  1948: 
ut  nC,  1947;  ut  n5n,  1947;  nSmo 
ut,  vix  ut,  &c.,  1947;  in  complemen- 
tary final  clauses,  1949-1960;  atter  ex- 
pressions of  fear,  &c.,  1957,  1958;  in 
pure  final  clauses,  1 961-1964;  in  paren- 
thetical clauses,  1962;  expressing  as- 
sumption or  concession,  1963,  2110;  in 
provisos,  1964;  in  complementary  con- 
secutive clauses,  1965-1969;  tantum 
abest  ut  .  .  .  ut,  1969  ;  in  pure  con- 
secutive clauses,  1970;  after  n5n  pos- 
sum, &c.,  19S5. 

How^  in  questions  and  exclamations, 
1528. 

As^  with  infin.,  1530;  with  fut.  perf., 
1626;  coordinated  member  equivalent 
to  comparative  sentence  with,  1704;  ut 
qui,  1827,  1828;  ut  pote  qui,  1827; 
ut  .  .  .  ita,  sic,  item,  1831 ;  ut  pote 
cum,  1879  i  wt^  superl.,  1892 ;  ut  or 
sicut  after  quam  vis,  1905;  correla- 
tives of,  1937 ;  sicuti,  sicut,  veluti, 
velut,  1937 ;  with  adversative  cor- 
relation, 1938;  with  quisque,  1939; 
introducing  parenthesis,  1940;  in  illus- 
trations, 1941 :  Ut,  prout,  making 
allowance,  1942;  meaning  as  indeed^ 
as  in  faciy  1943 ;  meaning  like,  1944 ; 
praeut,  1^45;  sicut,  since,  1946; 
with  infin.  m  ind.  disc,  2317 ;  idem 
Ut,  2373. 

ut,  ut  primum,  simul  ut,  ivhen, 
use  of,  1923-1934;  with  quisque, 
1932. 

ut,  where ^  1936. 

Ut,  Ut  si,  in  conditional  comparisons, 
2117.  2121 


uter,  form  of,  124;  formation  of,  347; 

§en.  sing,  of,  162,  61S-620.  657,  69^; 
eel.  of,  618-620,  693  ;  as  rel.  or  indef., 


693;    in  questions,   1326;    with    -ne, 
1529;   distinguished  from  quis,  qui, 

2385- 
Qter,  decl.  of,  525. 
utercumque,  decl.  of,  694. 
uterlibet,  decl.  of,  694;  use  of,  2401. 
uterque,  gen.  sin^.  of,  162,  657,  694; 

decl.  of,  694;  utriusque  with  gen.  of 


pron.,  123^;  as  subst.  and  as  adj.,  1243; 
of  two  inoividuals,  2399;  utrique,  of 
two  sets,  2399;  utrique,  of  two  indi- 
viduals, 2^99;  combined  with  different 
case  of  alter  or  different  case  of  same 
word  to  express  reciprocal  relations, 
2400. 

utervis,  decl.  of,  694 ;  use  of,  2401. 

Q tills,  comparison  of,  359;  constructions 
with,  1 201. 

utinam,  in  wishes.  1540. 

Qtor,  pan.  parts  of,  983;  with  abl.,  1379, 
I  ^81  ;  use  of  gerundive  of,  2244. 

utnim  ...  an,  anne,  an  nOn,  15 17, 
1519;  utrum  .  ...  an  ...  an,  1521 ; 
utrum  .  .  .  -ne  ...  an,  1522; 
utrumne  ....  an,  1522;  utrum, 
alone,  1523;  as  pron.,  1522;  utrum 
.  .  .  -ne  .  .  .  an,  utrumne  .  ',  . 
an,  1779;  followed  by  quis,  qui,  in- 
def., 2388. 

V,  the  character,  as  vowel  and  as  cons., 
21 ;  as  cons.,  23  ;  sound  of,  47 ;  after  q, 
g,  8,  24,  46,  im;  interchange  of  vowel 
and  cons.,  1x3;  changed  to  b,  118; 
medial,  disap[>earance  of,  129. 

vacfi,  constructions  with,  1303, 1304. 

vacuus,  with  gen.,  1264;  with  abl., 
1106  ;  with  prep.,  1306. 

vSdfi,    defective,    808;    prin.    parts   of, 

vae,  with  dat.,  1206. 

vafer,  comparison  of,  358. 

vSh,  with  nom.  of  exclamation,  11 17. 

valefi,  defective,  905;  prin.  parts  of, 
ico6. 

valSscfi,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

vallCs  (vallis),  541. 

vln8sc5,  prin.  parts  of,  976. 

vannus,  gender  of,  447. 

vas,  gender  and  decl.  of,  475. 

vSs,  decl.  of,  492;  gender  of,  578. 

vStes,  ded.  of,  478,  566. 

-ve,  enclitic,  179;  appended  to  n€,  1581, 
1586,  1674;  use  of,  1667,  1674;  quan- 
tity, 2433 ;  at  end  of  verse,  2568. 

vCcors,  <iec).  of,  532. 

vCctis,  gender  of,  579. 

vehfi,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

vel,  with  superl.,  1466,  1671 :  meaning  if 
you  will,  even^  perhaps,  for  instance, 
1671;  use  of,  1667,  1669,  1670;  fol- 
lowed by  etiam,  potius,  (Ucam, 
1670;  in  sense  of  aut,  1670;  quantity. 


ello,  ! 


vello,  see  vollS. 
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VelutI,  velut,  1^37;  velut  si,  in  con- 
ditional compaiiaons^  21 1 7-212 1. 

vSndS,  formation  of,  793  ;  forms  of, 
757;  forms  of,  supplied  Dy  vSneS,  757, 
147 1 ;  vSnum  d5  used  for,  1165. 

vCned,    fornuttion   of,    395;   supplying 


forms  of  vSndS,  737,  1471 ;  vgnum 
efi  used  f 
abl.,  1318. 


'Snao,  757, 
-,  1 1 65;  folh 


lowed  by  ab  and 


veniS,  perf.  of,  862  ;  prin.  parts  of,  X013; 
compounds  of,  822;  venit  in  men- 
tem,  1290;  quod  veniO,  &c.,  1S40; 
with  infin.  of  purpose,  2164;  with  su- 
pine, 2271. 

venter,  decl.  of,  525. 

vCnum  dd,  use  of,  lor  vCndS,  1 165. 

vSnum  e5,use  of,  for  v6ne5, 1165. 

veprSs,  gender  of,  ^79. 

vSr,  gender  and  decl.  of,  489. 

verberis,    decl.    of,   489;    gender    of, 

573-  .         ^       o        . 

vereor,  conjug.  of,  798 ;  prm.  parts  of, 
1009;  with  gen.,  1286;  with  ut,  nC. 
1957, 1958;  vereor  nS  as  expansion  of 
apod.j  2114;  with  infin.,  1959,  2169; 
with  indirect  question,  1959. 

vergfi,  defective,  808. 

vermis,  gender  of,  57^. 

vCrd,  use  of,  1684;  with  nisi,  2020;  in- 
troducing adversative  sentence,  2151; 
position  of,  1676 ;  n5n  hercle  vCr5, 
minims  vCrd,  151^;  vSrS,  ita 
enimvSrS,  ita  v€ro,  m  answers,  1512. 

verrS,  see  vorrS. 

versicolor,  decl.  of,  537. 

versus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of,  1414. 

verts  (vortO),  prin.  parts  of.  950. 

verfi,  gender  of,  586;  decl.  of,  592. 

vCrum,  in  answers,  1512;  with  et, 
1648 ;  vCrum  or  vSrum  etiam  after 
nfin  modo,  &c.,  1680;  common  use 
of,  1670;  Introducing  adversative  sen- 
tence, 21 51. 

vCscor,  with  abl.,  1379;  use  of  gerun 
dive  of,  2244. 

vesperfiscit,  prin.  parts  of,  968. 

vesperi,  vespere,  use  of,  703, 1341. 

vester,  decl.  of,  652;  vestra  with  rC- 
fert,  interest,  1277;  used  instead  of 
gen.,  1234,  1262. 

vet5,  forms  of,  993 ;  used  personally 
in    pass.,    2201  ;    with    o    shortened, 

2443- 
vetus,  comparison  of,  358 ;  decl.  of,  491 

503, 626. 
vicem,  resembling  prep.,  1406. 
vfciniae,  loc,  1339, 1340. 


vicis,  decl.  of,  430,  473. 

videlicet,  form  of,  712. 

vide5,  perf.  of,  862 ;  prin.  parts  of,  997 ; 
vide,  vidCut  with  subjv.,  1579;  vide 
ne,  videtS  ne  with  subjv.,  1585, 
1958;  in  pres.  indie,  after  postquam, 
&c.,  1926;  with  purpose  clause,  1951; 
si  videtur,  21 1;; ;  with  ace.  and  inhn.^ 
2175;  videorwith  infin.^  2169;  viieor 
personally,  21^9;  videtur  imperson- 
ally, 2i8x ;  videri,  subj.  of,  omitted 
with  verbs  of  desire,  2190. 

vigeS,  prin.  parts  of,  1006. 

vigil,  gender  and  decl.  of,  636,  482,  544, 
561. 

vinciS,  prin.  parts  of,  1014. 

vincS,  prin.  parts  of,  938. 

virus,  gender  and  decl.  of,  493. 

vis,  decl.  of,  430, 518,  548,  534  \  stems  of, 
569. 

viscus,  gender  and  decl.  of,  491. 

visd,  pres.  sten\  of,  833;  prin.  parts  of, 

vitis,  decl.  of,  322. 

vit5,  with  dat.  or  ace,  1184;  with  ne, 
i960. 

vivescfi,  prin.  parts  of,  939. 

viv5,  prin.  parts  of,  953. 

vix,  143 1. •  nSn  modo  (nSn  sOlum) 
.  .  .  sed  vix,  1682;  vix  .  .  .  cum, 
1869;  vix  ut,  1947;  with  gerundives, 
2249;  vixdum  .  .  .  cum,  1869. 

V0II5  (vell5),  petf .  of,  866 ;  prin.  parts 
of,  931. 

vols,  conjug.  of,  772,  773;  forms  volt, 
vult,  voitis,  vuitis,  774 ;  forms 
vellem,  &c.,  146 ;  sis,  774 ;  sis  with 
imper.,  1372;  sis  parenthetical,  2113; 
suitis,  774;  sultis  with  imi)er.,  1372; 
sultis  parenthetical,  2113;  fomi  of 
volt,  828;  form  of  velim,  &c.,  841 ; 
prin.  parts  of,  922  ;  use  of  dat.  of  partic. 
of,  1218;  use  of  velim,  vol5,  1^33 ; 
use  of  vellem,  1360;  void,  velim, 
with  subjv.,  1379;  si  voluerS,  1632; 
coordination  of  forms  of,  1707,  1787; 
quam  vis,  &c.,  1374,  I903-i9oi5;  with 
ut,  1930;  with  innn.,  2169;  with  ace. 
and  inrni.,  1934,  2189,  2190,  2228;  with 
perf.  act.  infin.,  2223,  2224,  2228;  with 
perf.  pass,  infin.,  2229 ;  in  conative  use, 
2303. 

voiturius,  voc.  sing,  of,  439. 

volucris,  stems  of,  490,  300,  366. 

volv5,  prin.  parts  of,  947. 

v5mi8,  decl.  of,  491,  499;  gender  of, 
579. 
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vomS,  prin.  parts  of,  972. 

vorr5,  verrO,  prio.  parts  of,  950. 

vorsus,  prep.,  1414;  position  of,  1414. 

vortS.  see  vertfi. 

v5s,  decl.  of,  644-651 ;  see  til. 

voster,  see  vester. 

vostrls,  accent  of,  173. 

vot5,  see  vet5. 

vov^,  prin.  parts  of,  996. 


X,  double  coos.,  47;  sound  of,  47;  infr> 
dial,  treatment  ot,  134;  makes  position, 
168. 

7,  introduction  of,  19;  represented  by  U, 
20 ;  pronunciation  of,  33,  37,  38. 

z,  introduction  of.  19;  represented  by  8 
and  S8,  20 ;  makes  position,  168. 
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